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PREFACE. 


In  this  new  English  version  of  the  most  elegant  of  the 
Roman  historians  the  object  of  the  translator. has  been  to 
adhere  as  closely  to  the  original  text  as  is  consistent  with 
the  idioms  of  the  respective  languages.  But  while  thus 
providing  more  especially  for  the  wants  of  the  classical 
student,  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  neatness  and 
perspicuity  required  to  satisfy  the  English  reader. 

There  have  been  several  previous  translations  of  our 
author,  but  the  only  one  now  before  the  public,  or  deserv- 
ing of  particular  mention,  is  that  by  Baker,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  able  performance,  and,  had  it  been  more 
faithful,  would  have  rendered  any  other  unnecessary. 

The  edition  used  for  the  present  translation  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  under  the  superintendence  of  Travers 
Twiss,  whose  carefully-revised  text  is  by  far  the  *best  ex- 
tant. The  few  notes  and  illustrations  which  the  limits  of 
an  edition  in  this  popular  form  permit  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  explanation  of  grammatical  difficulties.  Historical 
and  antiquarian  illustration  is  now  so  abundantly  supplied 
by  excellent  Manuals  and  Dictionaries,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  unnecessary  to  swell  the  present  volumes  by  ad- 
ditions in  that  department. 

Among  the  manuals  of  Roman  History  which  may  most 
advantageously  be  used  by  the  student  is  Twiss's  Epitome 
of  Niebuhr,  2  vols.  8vo,  a  work  frequently  referred  to  in 
these  pages. 
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BOOK  L 


The  coming  of  JEneas  into  Italy,  and  his  achievements  there ;  the  reign 
of  Ascaaius  in  Alba,  and  of  the  other  Sylvian  kings.  Romulus  and 
Remus  bom.  Amulius  killed.  ,  Romulus  builds  Rome ;  forms  a  Sen- 
ate ;  makes  war  upon  the  Sabines ;  presents  the  opima  spolia  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius  ;  divides  the  people  into  curice ;  his  victoi  ies ;  is  deified. 
Numa  institutes  the  rites  of  religious  worship ;  builds  a  temple  to  Ja- 
nus ;  and  having  made  peace  with  all  his  neighbors,  closes  it  for  the 
first  time ;  enjoys  a  peaceful  reign,  and  is  succeeded  by  TuUus  Hostil- 
ius.  War  with  the  Albans ;  combat  of  the  Horatil  and  Curiatii.  Alba 
demolished,  and  the  Albans  made  citizens  of  Rome.  War  declared 
against  the  Sabines ;  TuUus  killed  by  lightning.  Ancus  Marcius  re- 
news the  religious  institutions  of  Numa ;  conquers  the  Latins,  confers 
on  them  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  assigns  them  the  Aventine  Hill  to 
dwell  on ;  adds  the  hill  Janiculum  to  the  city ;  enlarges  the  bounds  of 
the  empire.  In  his  reign  Lucumo  comes  to  Eonic ;  assumes  the  name 
of  Tarquinius ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ancus,  is  raised  to  the  throne. 
He  increases  the  Senate,  by  adding  to  it  a  hundred  new  Senators ;  de- 
feats the  Latins  and  Sabines  ;  augments  the  centuries  of  knights;  builds 
a  wall  round  the  city ;  makes  the  common  sewere ;  is  slain  by  the  sons 
of  Ancus  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ;  and  is  succeeded  by  Ser- 
vius  Tnllius.  He  institutes  the  census ;  closes  the  lustnim,  in  which 
eighty  thousand  citizens  are  said  to  have  been  enrolled ;  divides  the 
people  into  classes  and  centuries  ;  enlarges  the  Pomcerium,  and  adds 
the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills  to  the  city ;  after'  a  reign  of 
forty  years,  is  murdered  by  L.  Tarquin,  aftenvards  surnamed  Superbus. 
He  usurps  the  crown.  Tarquin  makes  war  on  the  yolsci,  and,  with 
the  plunder  taken  from  them,  builds  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
By  a  stratagem  of  liis  son,  Sextus  Tarquin,  he  reduces  the  city  of  Ga- 
bii ;  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years  is  dethroned  and  banished,  in 
consequence  of  the  forcible  violation  of  the  person  of  Lucretia  by  his 
son  Sextus.  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus  first  cre- 
ated consuls ....Page  13 

BOOK  II. 

Bmtus  binds  the  people  by  oath  never  to  suffer  any  king  to  reign  at 
Rome ;  obliges  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  his  colleague,  to  resign  the  con- 
sulship, and  leave  the  state ;  beheads  some  young  noblemen,  and  among 
the  rest  his  own  and  his  sister's  sons,  for  a  conspiracy  to  receive  the 
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kings  into  the  cily.  In  a  war  against  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinien. 
sians,  he  engages  in  single  combat  with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  and  expires  at  the  same  time  with  his  adversary.  The  ladies 
mom-n  for  him  a  whole  year.  The  Capitol  dedicated.  Porsena,  king 
of  Clusium,  undertakes  a  war  in  favor  of  the  Tarquins.  Bravery  of 
Horatius  Codes  and  of  Mucius.  Porsena  concludes  a  peace  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  hostages.  Conduct  of  Clselia.  Ap.  Claudius  removes  from 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  to  Rome ;  for  this  reason  the  Claudian  tribe 
is  added  to  the  former  number,  which  by  this  means  are  increased  to 
twenty-one.  A.  Posthumius  the  dictator  defeats  at  the  Lake  Eegillus 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  making  war  upon  the  Romans  with  an  army  of 
Latins.  Secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Sacred  Mount;  brouglit 
back  by  Menenius  Agrippa.  Five  tribunes  of  the  people  created. 
Corioli  taken  by  C.  Martius :  from  that  he  is  surnamed  Coriolanus. 
Banishment  and  subsequent  conduct  of  C.  M.  Coriolanus.  The  Agra- 
rian law  first  made.  Sp.  Cassius  condemned  and  put  to  death.  Oppia, 
a  vestal  virgin,  buried  alive  for  incontinence.  The  Fabian  family  un- 
dertake to  can-y  on  that  war. at  their  own  cost  and  hazard,  against  the 
Veientians,  and  for  that  purpose  send  out  three  hundred  and  six  men 
in  arms,  who  were  all  cut  off.  Ap.  Claudius  the  consul  decimates  his 
army  because  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  war  with  the  Veien- 
tians, by  their  refusing  to  obey  orders.  An  account  of  the  wars  with 
the  Volscians,  ^quians,  and  Veientians,  and  the  contests  of  the  fathers 
with  the  commons Page  95 

BOOK  III. 

Disturbances  about  the  agrarian  laws.  The  Capitol  surprised  by  exiles 
and  slaves.  Qnintius  Cincinnatus  called  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
fai-m  in  the  country,  made  dictator,  and  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  JEquans.  He  conquers  the  enemy,  and  makes  them  pass 
imder  the  yoke.  The  number  of  the  tribunes  increased  to  ten.  De- 
cemvirs appointed  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  and  puWishing  a  body 
of  laws.  These,  having  promulgated  a  code  of  laws  contained  in  ten 
tables,  obtain  a  continuation  of  their  authority  for  another  year,  dur< 
ing  which  they  add  two  more  to  the  former  ten  tables.  Refusing  to 
resign  their  office,  they  retain  it  a  third  year.  Their  conduct  at  firsl 
equitable  and  just,  afterwards  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  The  com 
mons,  in  consequence  of  the  base  attempt  of  Appius  Claudius,  one  of 
them,  to  debauch  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  seize  on  the  Aventinf 
Mount,  and  obhge  them  to  resign.  Appius  and  Oppius,  two  of  thf 
most  obnoxious,  are  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives ;  the  rest  are  driven  into  exile.  War  with  the  Sabines, 
Volscians,  and  JEquans.  Unfair  decision  of  the  Roman  people,  who' 
being  chosen  arbitrators  between  the  people  of  Ardea  and  Aricia  con- 
cerning some  disputed  lands,  adjudge  them  to  themselves 178 

BOOK  IV. 

A  law  was  passed  concerning  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  after  strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patricians.     Mill- 
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tary  tribunes  with  consular  power.  Censors  created.  Restoration  of 
the  lands  unjustly  taken  from  the  people  of  Ardea.  Spurius  Melius, 
suspected  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  is  slain  by  C.  Servilius  Ahala 
by  order  of  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  dictator.  Cornelius  Cossus,  having 
killed  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes,  offers  the  second  spolia  opima. 
Duration  of  the  censorship,  originally  five  years,  limited  to  one  year  and 
a  half.  Fidenae  reduced,  and  a  colony  settled  there.  The  colonists 
destroyed  by  the  Fidenatians,  who  are  subsequently  conquered  by  Ma- 
mercus  ^milius,  dictator.  A  conspiracy  of  the  slaves  put  down.  Posr 
tumius,  a  miUtary  tribune,  slain  by  the  army  for  his  cruelties.  Pay 
from  the  treasury  first  given  to  the  soldiers.  Operations  against  the 
Volscians,  Fidenatians,  and  Faliscians .....Page  273 

BOOK  V. 

During  the  siege  of  Veii  winter  dwellings  erected  for  the  soldiers.  This 
being  a  novelty,  affords  the  tribunes  of  the  people  a  pretext  for  exciting 
discontent.  The  cavalry  for  the  first  time  serve  on  horses  of  their  own. 
Furius  Camillus,  dictator,  takes  Veii  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  In  the 
character  of  military  tribune,  while  laying  siege  to  Falisci,  he  sends 
back  the  children  of  the  enemy,  who  were  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
Furius  Camillus,  on  a  day  being  appointed  for  his  trial,  goes  into  exile. 
The  Senonian  Gauls  lay  siege  to  Clusium.  Eoman  ambassadors,  sent 
to  mediate  peace  between  the  Clusians  and  Gauls,  are  found  to  take 
part  with  the  former ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Gauls  march  di- 
rectly against  Rome,  and,  after  defeating  the  Romans  at  AUia,  take 
possession  of  the  city  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol.  They  scaled 
the  Capitol  by  night,  but  are  discovered  by  the  cackling  of  geese,  aind 
repulsed,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Marcus  Manlius.  The  Romans, 
compelled  by  fiimine,  agree  to  ransom  themselves.  While  the  gold  is 
being  weighed  to  them,  Camillus,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator, 
arrives  with  an  army,  expels  the  Gauls,  and  destroys  their  army.  He 
successfully  opposes  the  design  of  removing  to  Veii 350 

BOOK  VI. 

Successful  operations  against  the  Volscians  and  ^quans,  and  Prsenes- 
tines.  Four  tribes  were  added.  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  defended 
,  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  being  condemned  for  aspiring  to  regal 
power,,  is  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  in  commemoration  of 
which  circumstance  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  passed  that  none  of  the 
Manlian  family  should  henceforward  bear  the  cognomen  of  Marcus. 
Caius  Licinius"  and  Lucius  Sextius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  proposed  a 
law  that  consuls  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  commons;  and  af- 
ter a  violent  contest,  succeeded  in  passing  tjiat  law,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  patricians,  the  same  tribunes  of  the  commons 
being  for  five  years  the  only  magistrates  in  the  state ;  and  Lucius  Sex- 
tius was  the  first  consul  elected  from  the  commons 423 
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BOOK  VII. 

Two  magistrates  were  added,  the  prsetorship  and  curule  jedileship.  A 
pestilence  rages  in  the  city,  which  carries  off  the  celebrated  Furiua 
Camillus.  Scenic  representations  first  introduced.  Curtius  leaps  on 
horseback  completely  armed  into  a  gulf  in  the  Pornm.  Titus  Man- 
lius,  having  slain  a  Gaul  in  single  combat,  who  challenged  any  of  the 

.  Roman  soldiers,  takes  from  him  a  golden  chain,  and  hence  gets  the 
name  of  Torquatus.  Two  new  tribes  are  added,  called  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  PubliUan.  Licinius  Stolo  is  condemned  on  a  law  which  he 
himself  had  carried,  for  possessing  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Marcus  Valerius,  surnamed  Con-inus,  from  having  with  the 
aid  of  a  crow  killed  a.Gaul,  who  challenged  him,  is  on  the  following 
year  elected  consul,  though  but  twenty-three  years  old.  A  treaty  of 
friendship  made  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  Campanians,  over- 
powered by  the  Samnites,  surrender  themselves  to  the  Boman  people, 
who  declare  war  against  the  Samnites.  P.  Decius  Mus  saves  the  Eo- 
man  army,  when  brought  into  very  great  danger  by  the  consul  A. 
Cornelius.  Conspiracy  and  revolt  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  garri- 
son of  Capaa.  They  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  restored  to 
their  country,  by  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus,  dictator.  Successful  oper- 
ations against  the  Hernicians,  Gauls,  Tiburtians,  Privernians,  Tar- 
quinians,  Samnites,  andVolscians Page  482 

BOOK  VIII. 

The  Latins  with  the  Campanians  revolt ;  and  ambassadors  having  been 
sent  to  the  Senate,  they  propose  that,  if  they  wished  for  peace,  they 
should  elect  one  of  the  consuls  from  among  the  Latins.  Titus  Manli- 
us,  the  consul,  put  his  son  to  death,  because  he  had  fought,  though  suc- 
cessfully, against  the  Latins,  contrary  to  orders.  The  Romans  being 
hard  pressed  in  the  battle,  Publius  Decius,  then  consul  vrith  Manlius, 
devoted  himself  for  the  army.  The  Latins  surrender.  None  of  the 
young  men  came  out  to  meet  Manlius  on  his  return  to  the  city.  Mi- 
nucia,  a  vestal  virgin,  was  condemned  for  incest.  Several  matrons  con- 
victed of  poisoning.  Laws  then  first  made  against  that  crime.  The 
Ausonians,  Privernians,  and  Palsepolitans  subdued.  Quintus  Publili- 
us  the  first  instance  of  a  person  continuing  in  command  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  ofiice,  and  of  a  triumph  decreed  to  any  person  not  a 
consul.  Law  against  confinement  for  debt.  Quintus  Pabius,  master 
of  the  hoi'se,  fights  the  Samnites  with  success,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
Lucius  Papirius,  dictator ;  and  with  difficulty  obtains  pardon,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  people.  Successful  expedition  against  the  Sam- 
nites   640 

BOOK  IX. 

Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  with  their  army,  suiTounded  by 
the  Samnites  at  the  Caudine  forks ;  enter  into  a  treaty,  give  six  hun' 
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dred  hostages,  and  are  sent  undei-  the  yoke.  The  treaty  declared  in- 
valid ;  the  two  generals  and  the  other  sureties  sent  back  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  but  are  not  accepted.  Not  long  after,  Papirius  Cursor  obliter- 
ates this  disgrace,  by  vanquishing  the  Samnites,  sending  them  under 
the  yoke,  and  recovering  the  hostages.  Two  tribes  added.  Appius 
Claudius,  censor,  constructs  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  and  the  Appian 
road ;  admits  the  sons  of  freedmen  into  the  Senate.  Successes  against 
the  Apulians,  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  ^quans, 
and  Samnites.  Mention  made  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  flourished 
at  this  time ;  a  comparative  estimate  of  his  strength  and  that  of  the 
Roman  people,  tending  to  show  that,  if  he  had  carried  his  arms  into 
Italy,  he  would  not  have  been  as  successful  there  as  he  had  been  in  the 
Eastern  countries Page  59'J 

BOOK  X. 

Submission  of  the  Marsians  accepted.  The  college  of  Augurs  augment- 
ed from  four  to  nine.  The  law  of  appeal  to  the  people  can-ied  by  Va- 
lerius the  consul.  Two  more  tribes  added.  War  declared  against 
the  Samnites.  Several  successful  actions.  In  an  engagement  against 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,'  Samnites,  and  Gauls, 
Publius  Decius,  after  the  example  of  his  Either,  devotes  himself  for  the 
army.  Dies,  and,  by  his  death,  procures  the  victoiy  to  the  Romans. 
Defeat  of  the  Samnites  by  Papirius  Cursor.  The  census  held.  The 
lustrum  closed.  The  number  of  the  citizens  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 671 
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BOOK  I. 

The  coming  of  Mneas  into  Italy,  and  his  achievements  there  i  the  reign 
of  Ascanius  in  Alba,  and  of  the  other  Sylvian  Kings.  Romulus  and 
Eemus  born.  Amulius  killed.  Romulus  builds  Rome ;  forms  a  Sen- 
ate ;  makes  war  upon  the  Sabines ;  presents  the  opima  spolia  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius ;  divides  the  people  into  curice ;  his  victories ;  is  deified. 
Numa  institutes  the  rites  of  religious  worship ;  builds  a  temple  to  Ja- 
nus ;  and  having  made  peace  with  all  his  neighbors,  closes  it  for  the 
first  time  ;  enjoys  a  peaceful  reign,  and  is  succeeded  by  TuUus  Hostil- 
ius.  War  with  the  Albans ;  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  Alba 
demolished,  and  the  Albans  made  citizens  of  Rome.  War  declared 
against  the  Sabines :  Tullus  killed  by  lightning.  Ancus  Marcius  re- 
news the  religious  institutions  of  Numa ;  conquers  the  Latins ;  confers 
on  them  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  assigns  them  the  Aventine  Hill  to 
dwell  on ;  adds  the  hill  Janiculum  to  the  city  ;  enlarges  the  bounds  of 
the  empire.  In  his  reign  Lucumo  comes  to  Rome  ;  assumes  the  name 
of  Tarquinius ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Ancus,  is  raised  to  the  throne. 
He  increases  the  Senate,  by  adding  to  it  a  hundred  new  Senators  ;  de- 
feats the  Latins  and  Sabines ;  augments  the  centuries  of  knights ;  builds 
a  wall  round  the  city ;  makes  the  common  sewers ;  is  slain  by  the  sons 
of  Ancus  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ;  and  is  succeeded  by  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  He  Institutes  the  census ;  closes  the  lustrum,  in  which 
eighty  thousand  citizens  are  said  to  have  been  enrolled ;  divides  the 
people  into  classes  and  centuries ;  enlarges  the  Pomoerium,  and  adds 
the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills  to  the  city ;  after  a  reign  of 
forty  years,  is  murdered  by  L.  Tarquin,  afterwards  surnamed  Superbus. 
He  usurps  the  crown.  Tarquin  makes  war  on  the  Volsci,  and,  with 
the  plunder  taken  from  them,  builds  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
By  a  stratagem  of  his  son,  Sextus  Tarquin,  he  reduces  the  city  of  Ga- 
bii ;  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years  is  dethroned  and  banished,  in 
consequence  of  the  forcible  violation  of  the  person  of  Lucretia  by  his 
son  Sextus.  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  first  creat- 
ed consuls. 


PREFACE. 

Whether  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Roman  people, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  I  shall  employ  myself  to 
a  useful  purpose,'  I  am  neither  very  certain,  nor,  if  I  were, 
dare  I  say:  inasmuch  as  I  observe,  that  it  is  both  an  old 
and  hackneyed  practice,''  later  Others  always  supposing 
that  they  will  either  adduce  something  more  authentic  in 
the  facts,  or,  that  they  will  excel  the  less  polished  ancients 
in  their  style  of  writing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will,  at  all 
events,  be  a  satisfaction  to  me,  that  I  too  have  contributed 
my  share'  to  perpetuate  the  achievements  of  a  people, 
the  lords  of  the  world ;  and  if,  amidst  so  great  a  number 
of  historians,''  my  reputation  should  remain  in  obscurity, 
I  may  console  myself  with  the  celebrity  and  lustre  of  those 
who  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  my  fame.  Moreover,  the 
subject  is  both  of  immense  labor,  as  being  one  which  must 
be  traced  back  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  and 
which,  having  set  out  from  small  beginnings,  has  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  now  distressed  by  its  own 
magnitude.  And,  to  most  readers,  I  doubt  not  but  that 
the  first  origin  and  the  events  immediately  succeeding, 
will  afford  but  little  pleasure,  while  they  will  be  hastening 
to  these  later  times,"  in  which  the  strength  of  this  over- 

'  "  Employ  myself  to  a  useful  pui-pose  ^'—facere  operce  pretium,  "  to  do 
a  thing  that  is  worth  the  trouble  " — "  to  employ  one's  self  to  a  good  pur- 
pose."— See  Scheller's  "Lat.  Lexicon." 

^  "  A  practice" — rem. ^Some,  as  Baker,  refer  it  to  respopuU R.  Oth- 
ers,  as  Stroth,  to  res  pop.  B,om.  perscribere. 

'  "  My  share  "—pro  virili parte,  or,  "  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

'  "  Historians."  Those  mentioned  by  Livy  himself  ai-e  Q.  Fabins  Pic- 
for,  Valerius  Antias,  L.  Piso,  Q.  JSlius  Tubero,  C.  Licinius  Macer,  Coeli- 
us,  Polybius,  etc. 

'"Hastening  to  these  later  time's."  The  history  of  the  recent  civil 
wars  would  possess  a  more  intense  interest  for  the  Romans  of  the  Au- 
gustan age. 
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grown  people  has  for  a  long  period  been  working  its  own 
destruction.  I,  on  the  contrary,  shaU  seek  this,  as  a  re- 
ward of  my  labor,  viz.,  to  withdraw  myself  from  the  view 
of  the  calamities,  which  our  age  has  witnessed  for  so  many 
years,  so  long  as  I  am  reviewing  with  my  whole  attention 
these  ancient  times,  being  free  from  every  care '  that  may 
distract  a  writer's  mind,  thojigh  it  can  not  warp  it  from 
the  truth.  The  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us 
of  what  happened  before  the  building  of  the  city,  or 
before  its  building  was  contemplated,  as  being  suitable 
rather  to_  the  fictions  of  poetry  than  to  the  genuine  rec- 
ords of  history,  I  have  no  intention  either  to  aiErm  or  re- 
fute. This  indulgence  is  conceded  to  antiquity,  that  by 
blending  things  human  with  divine,  it  may  make  the  origin 
of  cities  appear  more  venerable :  and  if  any  people  might 
be  allowed  to  consecrate  their  origin,  and  to  ascribe  it  to' 
the  gods  as  its  authors,  such  is  the  renown  of  the  Roman 
people  in  war,  that  when  they  represent  Mars,  in  particular, 
as  their  own  parent  and  that  of  their  founder,  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  submit  to  this  as  patiently  as  they  sub- 
mit to  their  sovereignty.  But  in  whatever  way  these  and 
such  like  matters  shall  be  attended  to,  or  judged  of,  I  shall 
not  deem  of  great  importance.  I  would  have  every  man 
apply  his  mind  seriously  to  consider  these  points,  viz., 
what  their  life  and  what  their  manners  were;  through 
■what  men  and  by  what  measures,  both  in  peace  and  in 
war,  their  empire  was  acquired ''  and  extended ;  then,  as 
discipline  gradually  declined,  let  him  follow  in  his  thoughts 
their  morals,  at  first  as  slightly  giving  way,  anon  how  they 
sunk  more  and  more,  then  began  to  fall  headlong,  until  he 
reaches  the  present  times,  when  we  can  neither  endure  our 
vices,  nor  their  remedies.  This  it  is  which  is  particularly 
salutary  and  profitable  in  the  study  of  history,  that  you 

"  "From  eveiy  care."  The  fear  of  giving  offense  by  expressing  his 
opinions  freely,  and  the  sorrow  which,  as  a  patriot,  he  could  not  but  feel 
in  recording  the  civil  wars  of  his  countrymen. 

"  "Acquired."  This  refers  to  the  whole  period  antecedent  to  the  time 
when  Ap.  Claudius  carried  the  Roman  arms  beyond  Italy  against  the 
Carthaginians ;  (2)  extended,  from  that  time  till  the  fall  of  Carthage ; 
(3)  sinldng,  the  times  of  the  Gracchi ;  (4)  gave  way  more  and  more,  those 
of  Sulla;  "(5)  precipitate,  those  of  C^sar;  (6)  the  present  times,  those  of 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium. — Stoclcer. 
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behold  instances  of  every  variety  of  conduct  displayed  on 
a  conspicuous  monument;  that  from  thence  you  may  se- 
lect for  yourself  and  for  your  country  that  which  you  may 
imitate;  thence  note  what  is  shameful  in  the  undertaking, 
and  shameful  in  the  result,  which  you  may  avoid.  But 
either  a  fond  partiality  for  the  task  I  have  undertaken 
deceives  me,  or  there  never  was  any  state  either  greater, 
or  more  moral,  or  richer  in  good  examples,  nor  one  into 
which  luxury  and  avarice  made  their  entrance  so  late,  and 
where  poverty  and  frugality  were  so  much  and  so  long 
honored ;  so  that  the  less  wealth  there  was,  the  less  desire 
was  there.  Of  late,  riches  have  introduced  avarice,  and 
excessive  pleasures  a  longing  for  them,  amidst  luxury  and 
a  passion  for  ruining  ourselves  and  destroying  every  thing 
else.  But  let  complaints,  which  will  not  be"  agreeable  even 
'then,  when  perhaps  they  will  be  also  necessary,  be  kept 
aloof  at  least  from  the  first  stage  of  commencing  so  great 
a  work.  We  should  rather,  if  it  was  usual  with  us  (his- 
torians) as  it  is  with  poets,  begin  with  good  omens,  vows, 
and  prayers  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  to  vouchsafe  good 
success  to  our  efforts  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Now  first  of  all  it  is  sufficiently  established  that,  Troy 
having  been  taken,  the  utmost  severity  was  shown  to  all 
the  other  Trojans;  but  that  towards  two, ^neas  and  An- 
tenor,  the  Greeks  forbore  all  the  rights  of  war,  both  in 
accordance  with  an  ancieno  tie  of  hospitality,  and  because 
they  had  ever  been  the  advisers  of  peace,  and  of  the  res- 
toration of  Helen — then  that  Antenor  after  various  vicis- 
situdes came  into  the  innermost  bay  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
with  a  body  of  the  Heneti,  who  having  been  driven  from 
Paphlagonia  in  consequence  of  a  civil  commotion,  were 
in  quest  both  of  a  settlement  and  a  leader,  their  king,  Py- 
Lsmenes,  having  been  lost  at  Troy ;  and  that  the  Heneti 
and  Trojans,  having  expelled  the  Euganei,  who  dwelt 
between  the  sea  and  the  Alps,  took   possession   of   the 
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country;  and  the  place  where  they  first  landed  is  called 
Troy;  from  whence  also  the  name  of  Trojan  is  given  to 
the  canton;  but  the  nation  in  general  is  called  Veneti: 
that  -(Eneas  was  driven  from  home  by  a  similar  calamity, 
but  the  fates  leading  him  to  the  founding  of  a  greater 
empire,  he  came  first  to  Macedonia :  that  he  sailed  from 
thence  to  Sicily  in  quest  of  a  settlement :  that  from  Sicily 
he  made  for  the  Laurentine  territory ;  this  place  also  has 
the  name  of  Troy.  When  the  Trojans,  having  disem- 
barked there,  were  driving  plunder  from  the  lands  —  as 
being  persons  to  whom,  after  their  almost  immeasurable 
wandering,  nothing  was  left  but  their  arms  and  ships — 
Latinus  the  king,  and  the  Aborigines,  who  then  occupied 
those  places,  assembled  in  arms  from  the  city  and  country 
to  repel  the  violence  of  the  new-comers.  On  this  point  the 
tradition  is  twofold :  some  say  that  Latinus,  after  being 
overcome  in  battle,  made  first  a  peace,  and  then  an  alliance 
with  ^neas :  others  that,  when  the  armies  were  drawn 
out  in  battle-array,  before  the  signals  were  sounded,  Lati- 
nus advanced  to  the  front  of  the  troops  and  invited  the 
leader  of  the  adventurers  to  a  conference.  That  he  then 
inquired  who  they  were,  whence  (they  had  come),  or  by 
what  casualty  they  had  left  their  home,  and  in  quest  of 
what  they  had  landed  on  the  Laurentine  territory:  after 
he  heard  that  the  host  were  Trojans,  their  chief  ^neas, 
the  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus,  and  that,  driven  from  their 
own  country  and  their  homes,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  they  were  seeking  a  settlement  and  a  place  for 
building  a  town,  struck  with  admiration  of  the  noble  ori- 
gin of  the  nation  and  of  the  hero,  and  their  spirit,  alike 
prepared  for  peace  or  war,  he  confirmed  the  assurance  of 
future  friendship  by  giving  his  right  hand:  that  upon 
this  a  compact  was  struck  between  the  chiefs,  and  mutual 
greetings  passed  between  the  armies :  that  ^neas  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Latinus:  that  Latinus,  in  the 
presence  of  his  household  gods,  added  a  family  league  to 
the  public  one,  by  giving  ^neas  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
This  event  confirms  the  Trojans  in  the  hope  of  at  length 
terminating  their  wanderings  by  a  fixed  and  permanent 
settlement.  They  build  a  town.  iEneas  calls  it  Lavini- 
um,  after  the  name  of  his  wife.     In  a  short  time,  too,  a 
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son  was  the  issue  of  the  new  marriage,  to  whom  his  par- 
ents gave  the  name  of  Ascanius. 

2.  The  Aborigines  and  Trojans  were  soon  after  attacked 
together  in  war.  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutulians,  to  whom 
Lavinia  had  been  aflSanced  before  the  coming  of  ^neas, 
enraged  that  a  stranger  had  been  preferred  to  himself, 
made  war  on  ^neas  and  Latinus  together.  Neither  side 
came  off  from  that  contest  with  cause  for  rejoicing.  The 
Rutulians  were  vanquished ;  the  victorious  Aborigines  and 
Trojans  lost  their  leader,  Latinus.  Upon  this  Turnus  and 
the  Rutulians,  diffident  of  their  strength,  have  recourse  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  Etruscans,  and  their  king  Me- 
zentius ;  who,  holding  his  court  at  Coere,  at  that  time  an 
opulent  town,  being  by  no  means  pleased,  even  from  the 
commencement,  at  the  founding  of  the  new  city,  and  then 
considering  that  the  Trojan  power  was  increasing  much 
more  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
neighboring  states,  without  reluctance  joined  his  forces  in 
alliance  with  the  Rutulians.  ^neas,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  the  Aborigines  to  meet  the  terror  of  so  seri- 
ous a  war,  called  both  nations  Latins,  so  that  they  might 
all  be  not  only  under  the  same  laws,  but  also  the  same 
name.  Nor  after  that  did  the  Aborigines  yield  to  the 
Trojans  in  zeal  and  fidelity  towards  their  king,  ^neas ; 
relying,  therefore,  on  this  disposition  of  the  two  nations, 
who  were  now  daily  coalescing  more  and  more,  although 
Etruria  was  so  powerful  that  it  filled  with  the  fame  of  its 
prowess  not  only  the  land  but  the  sea  also,  through  the 
whole  length  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  Strait, 
though  he  might  have  repelled  the  war  by  means  of  forti- 
fications, yet  he  led  out  his  forces  to  the  field.  Upon  this 
a  battle  ensued  successful  to  the  Latins,  the  last  also  of  the 
mortal  acts  of  .^Eneas.  He  was  buried,  by  whatever  name 
human  and  divine  laws  require  him  to  be  called,'  on  the 
banks  of  the  River'  Numicius.  They  call  him  Jupiter 
Indiges. 

3.  Ascanius,  the  son  of  -^neas,  was  not  yet  old  enough 
to  take  the  government  upon  him;  that  government,  how- 

'  JEneas,  being  now  deified,  could  not  be  called  by  his  human  name ; 
and  in  speaking  of  his  being  buried,  it  would  be  improper  to  name  him 
by  his  divine  title. — Indigetem.     He  is  called  by  Dionysius  x^^'OQ  Qe^St 
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ever,  remained  secure  for  him  till  the  age  of  maturity.  In 
the  interim,  the  Latin  state  and  the  kingdom  of  his  grand- 
father and  father  was  secured  for  the  boy  under  the  regen- 
cy of  his  mother  (such  capacity  was  there  in  Lavinia).  I 
have  sonie  doubts  (for  who  can  state  as  certain  a  matter  of 
such  antiquity)  whether  this  was  the  Ascanius,  or  one  old- 
er than  he,  born  of  Creusa  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the 
companion  of  his  father  in  his  flight  from  thence,  the  same 
whom,  being  called  lulus,  the  Julian  family  call  the  author 
of  their  name.  This  Ascanius,  wheresoever  and  of  what- 
ever mother  born  (it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  the 
son  of  ^neas),  Lavinium  being  overstocked  with  inhab- 
itants, left  that  flourishing  and,  considering  these  times, 
wealthy  city  to  his  mother  or  stepmother,  and  built  for 
himself  a  new  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alba,  which,  being 
extended  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  was,  from  its  situation, 
called  Longa  Alba.  Between  the  founding  of  Lavinium 
and  the  transplanting  this  colony  to  Longa  Alba  about 
thirty  years  intervened.  Yet  its  power  had  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  especially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Etrurians, 
that  not  even  upon  the  death  of  ^neas,  nor  after  that, 
during  the  regency  of  Lavinia,  and  the  first  essays  of  the 
young  prince's  reign,  did  Mezentius,  the  Etrurians,  or  any 
other  of  its  neighbors  dare  to  take  up  arms  against  it.  A 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  nations  on 
these  terms,  that  the  River  Albula,  now  called  Tiber,  should 
be  the  common  boundary  between  the  Etrurians  and  Lat- 
ins. After  him  Sylvius,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  born  by  some 
accident  in  a  wood,  ascends  the  throne.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  ^neas  Sylvius,  who  afterwards  begot  Latinus  Syl- 
vius. By  him  several  colonies,  called  the  ancient  Latins, 
were  transplanted.  From  this  time,  all  the  princes  who 
reigned  at  Alba  had  the  surname  of  Sylvius.  From  La- 
tinus sprung  Alba ;  from  Alba,  Atys ;  from  Atys,  Capys ; 
from  Capys,  Capetus ;  from  Capetus,  Tiberinus,  who,  being 
drowned  in  crossing  the  River  Albula,  gave  it  a  name  fa- 
mous with  posterity.  Then  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Tiberinus ; 
after  Agrippa,  Romulus  Silvius  ascends  the  throne,  in  suc- 
cession to  his  father.  The  latter,  having  been  killed  by  a 
thunder-bolt,  left  the  kingdom  to  Aventinus,  who  being 
buried  on  that  bill,  which  is  now  part  of  the  city  ^f  Rome, 
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gave  his  name  to  it.  After  him  reigns  Pi  oca;  he  begets 
Numitor  and  Amulius.  To  Numitor,  his  eldest  son,  he 
bequeaths  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Sylvian  family.  But 
force  prevailed  more  than  the  father's  ■will  or  the  respect 
due  to  seniority :  for  Amulius,  having  expelled  his  brother, 
seizes  the  kingdom;  he  adds  crime  to  crime,  murders  his 
brother's  male  issue ;  and  under  pretense  of  doing  his 
brother's  daughter,  Rhea  Sylvia,  honor,  having  made  her 
a  vestal  virgin,  by  obliging  her  to  perpetual  virginity  he 
deprives  her  of  all  hopes  of  issue. 

4.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  so  great  a  city,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  empire  next  in  power  to  that  of 
the  gods,  was  due  to  the  Fates.  The  vestal  Rhea,  being 
deflowered  by  force,  when  she  had  brought  forth  twins, 
declares  Mars  to  be  the  father  of  her  illegitimate  offspring^ 
either  because  she  believed  it  to  be  so,  or  because  a  god 
was  a  more  creditable  author  of  her  offense.  But  neither 
gods  nor  men  protect  her  or  her  children  from  the  king's 
cruelty :  the  priestess  is  bound  and  thrown  into  prison  :  the 
children  he  commands  to  be  thrown  into  the  current  of  the 
river.  By  some  interposition  of  providence,'  the  Tiber 
having  overflowed  its  banks  in  stagnant  pools,  did  not  ad- 
mit of  any  access  to  the  regular  bed  of  the  river ;  and  the 
beai-ers  supposed  that  the  infants  could  be  drowned  in 
water  however  still ;  thus,  as  if  they  had  effectually  exe- 
cuted the  king's  orders,  they  expose  the  boys  Iti  the  near- 
est land-flood,  where  now  stands  the  ficus  Ruminalis  (they 
say  that  it  was  called  Romularis).  The  country  there- 
about was  then  a  vast  wilderness.  The  tradition  is,  that 
when  the  water,  subsiding,  had  left  the  floating  trough,  in 
which  the  children  had  been  exposed,  on  dry  ground,  a 
thirsty  she-wolf,  coming  from  the  neighboring  mountains, 
directed  her  course  to  the  cries  of  the  infants,  and  that  she 
held  down  her  dugs  to  them  with  so  much  gentleness,  that 
the  keeper  of  the  king's  flock  found  her  licking  the  boys 
with  her  tongue.  It  is  said  his  name  was  Faustulus  ;  .and 
that  they  were  carried  by  him  to  his  homestead  to  be 
nursed  by  his  wife  Laurentia.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
she  was  called  Lupa  among  the  shepherds,  from  her  beinw 
a  common  prostitute,  and  that  this  gave  rise  to  the  sur- 
'  Forte  quadam  divinitus.     Ou(f  tlvi  tvxv.     Pint. 
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prising  story.  The  children  thus  born  and  thus  brought 
up,  when  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  did  not  loiter 
away  their  time  in  tending  the  folds  or  following  the  flocks, 
but  roamed  and  hunted  in  the  forests.  Having  by  this 
exercise  improved  their  strength  and  courage,  they  not 
only  encountered  wild  beasts,  but  even  attacked  robbers 
laden  with  plunder,  and  afterwards  divided  the  spoil 
among  the  shepherds.  And  in  company  with  these,  the 
number  of  their  young  associates  daily  increasing,  they 
carried  on  their  business  and  their  sports. 

5.  They  say  that  the  festival  of  the  lupercal,  as  now 
celebrated,  was  even  at  that  time  solemnized  on  the  Pal- 
atine hill,  which,  from  Palanteum,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  was 
first  called  Palatium,  and  afterwards  Mount  Palatine. 
There  they  saythat  Evander,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Arcadians,'  that  for  many  years  before  had  possessed  that 
country,  appointed  the  observance  of  a  feast,  introduced 
from  Arcadia,  in  such  manner,  that  young  men  ran  about 
naked  in  sport  and  wantonness,  doing  honor  to  Pan  Ly- 
C8SUS,  whom  the  Romans  afterwards  called  Inuus.  That 
the  robbers,  through  rage  at  the  loss  of  their  booty,  hav- 
ing lain  in  wait  for  them  while  intent  on  this  sport,  as  the 
festival  was  now  well  known,  while  Romulus  vigorously 
defended  himself,  took  Remus  prisoner ;  that  they  de- 
livered him  up,  when  taken,  to  King  Amulius,  accusing 
him  with  the  utmost  effrontery.  They  principally  alleged 
it  as  a  charge  against  them,  that  they  had  made  incursions 
upon  Num'itor's  lands,  and  plundered  them  in  a  hostile 
manner,  having  assembled  a  band  of  young  men  for  the 
purpose.  Upon  this  Remus  was  delivered  to  Numitor  to 
be  punished.  Now,  from  the  very  first,  Faustulus  had 
entertained  "hopes  that  the  boys  whom  he  was  bringing 
up  were  of  the  blood  royal ;  for  he  both  knew  that  the 
children  had  been  exposed  by  the  king's  orders,  and  that 
the  time  at  which  he  had  taken  them  up  agreed  exactly 
with  that  period  ;  but  he  had  been  unwilling  that  the  mat- 
ter, as  not  being  yet  ripe  for  discovery,  should  be  disclosed 
till  either  a  fit  opportunity  or  necessity  should  arise.  Ne- 
cessity came  first ;  accordingly,  compelled  by  fear,  he  dis- 
covers the  whole  affair  to  Romulus.  By  accident  also, 
'Scjl.,  "ThePallantean." 
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while  he  had  Remus  in  custody,  and  had  heard  that  the 
brothers  were  twins,  on  comparing  their  age,  and  observ- 
ing their  turn  of  mind  entirely  free  from  servility,  the 
recollection  of  his  grandchildren  struck  ISTumitor ;  and  on 
making  inquiries'  he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  so 
that  he  was  well  nigh  recognizing  Remus.  Thus  a  plot 
is  concerted  for  the  king  on  all  sides.  Romulus,  not  ac- 
companied by  a  body  of  young  men  (for  he  was  unequal 
to  open  force),  but  having  commanded  the  sliepherds  to 
come  to  the  palace  by  different  roads  at  a  fixed  time, 
forces  his  way  to  the  king;  and  Remus,  with  another 
party  from  Numitor's  house,  assists  his  brother,  and  so 
they  kill  the  king. 

6.  N"umitor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  having  given 
out  that  enemies  had  invaded  the  city,  an'd  assaulted  the 
palace,  after  he  had  drawn  off  the  Alban  youth  to  secure 
the  citadel  with  a  garrison  and  arms,  when  he  saw  the 
young  men,  after  they  had  killed  the  king,  advancing  to 
congratulate  him,  immediately  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  represented  to  them  the  unnatural  behavior 
of  his  brother  towards  him,  the  extraction  of  his  grand- 
children, the  manner  of  their  birth  and  education,  and  how 
they  came  to  be  discovered ;  then  he  informed  them  of 
the  king's  death,  and  that  he  was  killed  by  his  orders. 
When  the  young  princes,  coming  up  with  their  band 
through  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  saluted  their  grand- 
father king,  an  approving  shout,  following  from  all  the 
people  present,  ratified  to  him  both  that  title  and  the  sov- 
ereignty. Thus  the  government  of  Alba  being  committed 
to  Numitor,  a  desire  seized  Romulus  and  Remus  to  build 
a  city  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  exposed  and 
brought  up.  And  there  was  an  overflowing  population 
of  Albans  and  of  Latins.  The  shepherds  too  had  come 
into  that  design,  and  all  these  readily  inspired  hopes  that 
Alba  and  Lavinium  would  be  but  petty  places  in  compar- 
ison with  the  city  which  they  intended  to  build.  But  am- 
bition of  the  sovereignty,  the  bane  of  their  grandfather, 
interrupted  these  designs,  and  thence  arose  a  shameful 
quarrel  from  a  beginning  sufficiently  amicable.     For  as 

'  By  all  his  inquiries  he  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  before,  viz., 
that  they  were  his  grandchildren. 
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they  were  twins,  and  the  respect  due  to  seniority  could 
not  determine  the  point,  they  agreed  to  leave  to  the  tu- 
telary gods  of  the  place  to  choose,  by  augury,  which  should 
give  a  name  to  the  new  city,  which  govern'it  when  built. 
7.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine  and  Remus  the  Aventine 
hill  as  their  stands  to  make  their  observations.  It  is  said, 
that  to  Remus  an  omen  came  first,  six  vultures  ;  and  now, 
the  omen  having  been  declared,  when  double  the  number 
presented  itself  to  Romulus,  his  own  party  saluted  each 
king;  the  farmer  claimed  the  kingdom  on  the  ground  of 
priority  of  time,  the  latter  on  account  of  the  number  of 
birds.  Upon  this,  having  met  in  an  altercation,  from  the 
contest  of  angry  feelings  they  turn  to  bloodshed;  there 
Remus  fell  from  a  blow  received  in  the  crowd..  A  more 
common  account  is,  that  Remus,  in  derision  of  his  brothei-, 
leaped  over  his  new-built  wall,  and  was,  for  that  reason, 
slain  by  Romulus  in  a  passion ;  who,  after  sharply  chiding 
him,  added  words  to  this  effect :  "  So  shall  every  one  fare 
who  shall  dare  to  leap  over  my  fortifications.'"  Thus 
Romulus  got  the  sovereignty  to  himself;  the  city,  when 
built,  was  called  after  the  name  of  its  founder.  His  first 
work  was  to  fortify  the  Palatine  hill  where  he  had  been 
educated.  To  the  other  gods  he  offers  sacrifices  according 
to  the  Alban  rite ;  to  Hercules,  according  to  the  Grecian 
rite,  as  they  had  been  instituted  by  Evander.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Hercules,  having  killed  Geryon,  drove  his 
oxen,  which  were  extremely  beautiful,  into  those  places ; 
and  that,  after  swimming  over  the  Tiber,  and  driving  the 
cattle  before  him,  being  fatigued  with  travelling,  he  laid 
himself  down  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  grassy  place, 
to  refresh  them  with  rest  and  rich  pasture.  When  sleep 
had  ovei'powered  him,  satiated  with  food  and  wine,  a  shep- 
herd of  the  place,  named  Cacus,  presuming  on  his  strength, 
and  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  oxen,  wished  to  pur- 
loin that  booty,  but  because,  if  he  had  driven  them  for- 
ward into  the  cave,  their  footsteps  would  have  guided  the 
search  of  their  owner  thither,  he  therefore  drew  the  most 
beautiful  of  them,  one  by  one,  by  the  tails,  backward  into 

'  According  to  Cato,  Rome  was  founded  on  the  day  of  the  Palilia,  thq 
11th  of  the  Calends  of  May,  in  the  first  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  and 
751  B.C.     This  is  two  years  short  of  Varro's  computation. 
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a  cave.  Hercules,  awaking  at  daybreak,  when  he  had  sur- 
veyed his  herd,  and  observed  that  some  of  them  were  miss- 
ing, goes  directly  to  the  nearest  cave,  to  see  if  by  chance 
their  footsteps  would  lead  him  thither.  But  when  he  ob- 
served that  they  were  all  turned  from  it,  and  directed  him 
no  other  way,  confounded,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
he  began  to  drive  his  cattle  out  of  that  unlucky  place. 
Uj)on  this,  some  of  the  cows,  as  they  usually  do,  lowed  on 
missing  those  that  were  left ;  and  the  lowings  of  those  that 
were  confined  being  returned  from  the  cave,  made  Her- 
cules turn  that  way-.  And  when  Cacus  attempted  to  pre- 
vent him  by  force,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  cave,  being 
struck  with  a  club,  he  was  slain,  vainly  imploring  the  as- 
sistance of  the  shepherds.  At  that  time  Evander,  who 
had  fled  from  the  Peloponnesus,  ruled  this  country  more 
by  his  credit  and  reputation  than  absolute  sway.  He  was 
a  person  highly  revered  for  his  wondrous  knowledge  of 
letters,'  a  discovery  that  was  entirely  new  and  surprising, 
to  men  ignorant  of  every  art ;  but  moi'c  highly  respected 
on  account  of  the  supposed  divinity  of  his  mother  Car- 
menta,  whom  these  nations  had  admired  as  a  prophetess, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Sibyl  into  Italy.  This  prince, 
alarmed  by  the  concourse  of  the  shepherds,  hastily  crowd- 
ing round  the  stranger,  whom  they  charged  with  open 
murder,  after  he  heard  the  act  and  the  cause  of  the  act,  ob- 
serving the  person  and  mien  of  the  hero  to  be  larger,  and 
his  gait  more  majestic  than  human,  asked  who  he  was  ? 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  his  name,  his  father,  and 
his  native  country,  he  said,  "  Hail !  Hercules  !  son  of  Ju- 
piter, my  mother,  a  truth-telling  interpreter  of  the  gods, 
has  revealed  to  me  that  thou  shalt  increase  the  number  of 
the  celestials;  and  that  to  thee  an  altar  shall  be  dedicated 
here,  which  some  ages  hence  the  most  powerful  people  on 
earth  shall  call  Ara  Maxima,  and  honor  according  to  thy 
own  institution.'  Hercules,  having  given  him  h^s  rio-ht 
hand,  said,  "  That  he  accepted  the  omen,  and  would  fuffill 
the  predictions  of  the  fates,  by  building  and  consecrating 
an  altar."  There  for  the  first  time  a  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  Hercules  of  a  chosen  heifer,  taken  from  the  herd,  the 
Potitii  and  Pinarii,  who  were  then  the  most  distinguished 
'  He  taught  the  Itahans  to  read  and  write. 
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families  that  inhabited  these  parts,  having  been  invited  to 
the  service  and- the  entertainment.  It  so  happened  that 
the  Potitii  were  present  in  due  time,  and  the  entrails  were 
set  h^orejthem;  when  they  were  eaten  up,  the  Pinarii 
came  to  the  remainder  of  the  feast.  From  this  time  it 
was  ordained,  that  while  the  Pinarian  family  subsisted, 
none  of  them  should  eat  of  the  entrails  of  the  solemn  sac- 
rifices. The  Potitii,  being  instructed  by  Evander,  dis- 
charged this  sacred  function  as  priests  for  many  ages,  un- 
til the  oiBce,  solemnly  appropriated  to  their  family,  being 
delegated  to  public  slaves,  their  whole  race  became  extinct. 
.  This  was  the  only  foreign  religious  institution  which  Rom- 
ulus adopted,  being  even  then  an  abettor  of  immortality 
attained  by  merit,  to  which  his  own  destii^ics  were  con- 
ducting him. 

8.  The  duties  of  religion  having  been  duly  performed, 
and  the  multitude  summoned  to  a  meeting,  as  they  could 
be  incorporated  into  one  people  by  no  other  means  than 
fixed  rules,  he  gave  them  a  code  of  laws,  and  judging  that 
these  would  be  best  respected  by  this  rude  class  of  men, 
if  he  made  himself  dignified  by  the  insignia  of  authority, 
he  assumed  a  more  majestic  appearance  both  in  his  other 
appointments,  and  especially  by  ta]ting  twelve  lictors  to 
attend  him.  Some  think  that  he  chose  this  number  of  of- 
ficers from  that  of  the  birds,  which  in  the  augury  had  poi- 
tended  the  kingdom  to  him.  I  do  not  object  to  be  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  will  have  it  that  the  apparitors  (in 
general),  and  this  particular  class  of  them,'  and  even  their 
number,  was  taken  from  their  neighbors  the_  Etrurians, 
from  whom  were  borrowed  the  curule  chair,  and  the 
gown  edged  with  purple  ;  and  that  the  Etrurians  adopted 
that  number  because  their  king,  being  elected  in  common 
from  twelve  states,  each  state  assigned  him  one  lictor. 
'  Meanwhile  the  city  increased  by  their  taking  in  various 
'.  lots  of  ground  for  buildings,  while  they  built  rather  with 

'  Apparitores  hoc  genus.  There  is  something  incorrect  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  here.  In  my  version  I  have  followed  Draken- 
borch.  Walker,  in  his  edition,  proposes  to  read  ut  for  et ;  thus,  Qutbut 
lit  apparitores  et  hoc  genus  ab  Etruscis—numerum  quoque  ipsum  ductum 
placet,  "  Who  will  have  it,  that  as  public  servants  of  this  kind,  so  was 
"ikeir  number  also  derived/rom  the  Strwians^"  .        ,. 

Vi,i,.  I.— 2   '   •    ■  ' 
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a  view  to  future  numbers  than  for  the  population'  which 
tliey  then  had.  Then,  lest  the  size  of  the  city  might  be  of 
no  avail,  in  order  to  augment  the  population,  according  to 
the  ancient  policy  of  the  founders  of  cities,  who,  after 
drawing  together  to  them  an  obscure  and  mean  multitude, 
used  to  feign  that  their  offspring  sprung  out  of  the  earth, 
he  opened  as  a  sanctuary,  a  pface  which  is  now  inclosed  as 
you  go  down  "  to  the  two  groves.'"  Hither  fled  from  the 
neighboring  states,  without  distinction,  whether  freemen 
or  slaves,  crowds  of  all  sorts,  desirous  of  change  ;  and  this 
was  the  first  acces.sion  of  strength  to  their  rising  great- 
ness. When  he  was  now  not  dissatisfied  with  his 
strength,  he  next  sets  about  forming  some  means  of  di- 
recting that  strength.  He  creates  one  hundred  Senators, 
either  because  that  number  was  sufficient,  or  because 
there  were  only  one  hundred  who  could  name  their  fa- 
thers. They  certainly  were  called  Fathers  through  re- 
spect, and  their  descendants  Patricians. 

9.  And  now  the  Roman  state  was  become  so  powerful, 
that  it  was  a  match  for  any  of  the  neighboring  nations  in 
war,  but,  from  the  paucity  of  women,  its  greatness  could 
only  last  for  one  age  of  man  ;  for  they  had  no  hope  of  is- 
sue at  home,  nor  had  they  any  intermarriages  with  their 
neighbors.  Therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  Fathers,  Rom- 
ulus sent  ambassadors  to  the  neighboring  states  to  solicit 
an  alliance  and  the  privilege  of  intermarriage  for  his  new 
subjects.  "  That  cities,  like  every  thing  else,  rose  from 
very  humble  beginnings.  That  those  which  the  gods  and 
their  own  merit  aided,  gained  great  power  and  high  re- 
nown. That  he  knew  full  well,  both  that  the  gods  had 
aided  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  that  merit  would  not  be 
wanting.  Wherefore  that,  as  men,  they  should  feel  no  re- 
luctance to  mix  their  blood  and  race  with  men."  No- 
where did  the  embassy  obtain  a  favorable  hearing :  so 
much  did  they  at  the  same  time  despise,  and  dread  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  so  great  a  power  growing 

'  The  population  at  that  time  consisted  of  not  more  than  3000  foot 
and  less  than  300  horse.  At  the  death  of  Romulus,  it  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  4G,000  foot  and  almost  1000  horse. 

'  rd  fiera^v  ^wpi'ov  tov  t?  KamrMov  Kal  ttjq  aKpac  o  KaTielrai  vmi  Kard 
tip)  'Po/iaiuv  SiaicKTOv  /ieddpiov  dvolv  dpvfiav.     Dio.  ii.  15. 
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np  in  the  midst  of  them.  They  were  dismissed  by  the 
greater  part  with  the  repeated  question,  "  Whether  they 
had  opened  any  asylum  for  women  also,  for  that  such  a 
plan  only  could  obtain  them  suitable  matches  ?"  The  Ro- 
man youth  resented  this  conduct  T)itterly,  and  the  matter 
unquestionably  began  to  point  towards  violence.  Romu- 
lus, in  order  that  he  might  afford  a  favorable  time  and 
place  for  this,  dissembling  his  resentment^  pmjiosely'  pre- 
pares games  in  honor  of  Neptunus  Eqnestris ;  he  calls 
them  Consualia.  He  then  orders  the  spectacle  to  be  pro- 
claimed among  their  neighbors  ;  and  they  prepare  for  the 
celebration  with  all  the  magnificence  they  were  then  ac- 
quainted with  or  were  capable  of  doing,  that  they  might 
render  the  matter  famous,  and  an  object  of  expectation. 
Great  numbers  assembled,  from  a  desire  also  of  seeing  the 
new  city ;  especially  their  nearest  neighbors,  the  Cseninen- 
ses,  Crustumini,  and  Antemnates.  Moreover  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  Sabines  came,  with  their  wives  and^hil- 
dreu.  Having  been  hospitably  invited  to  the  different 
houses,  when  they  had  seen  the  situation,  and  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  city  crowded  with  houses,  they  became  as- 
tonished that  the  Roman  power  had  increased  so  rapidly. 
When  the  time  of  the  spectacle  came  on,  and  while  their 
minds  and  eyes  were  intent  upon  it,  according  to  concert 
a  tumult  began,  and  upon  a  signal  given  the  Roman  youth 
ran  different  ways  to  carry  off  the  virgins  by  force.  A 
great  number  were  carried  off  at  hap-hazard,  according  as 
they  fell  into  their  hands.  Persons  from  the  common 
people,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  task,  conveyed  to 
their  houses  some  women  of  surpassing  beauty,  destined 
for  the  leading  Senators.  They  say  that  one,  far  distin- 
guished beyond  the  others  for  stature  and  beauty,  was 
carried  off  by  the  party  of  one  Thalassiusjand  while 
many  inquired  to  whom  they  were  carrying  her,  they 
cried  out  every  now  and  then,  in  order  that  no  one  might 
molest  her,  that  she  was  being  taken  to  Thalassius ;  that 
from  this  circumstance  this  term  became  a  nuptial  one. 
The  festival  being  disturbed  by  this  alarm,  the  parents  of 
the  young  women  retire  in  grief,  appealing  to  the  compact 
of  violated  hospitality,  and  invoking  the  god  to  whose 

'  £xjndsstria^dedita  opera — otto  TrapaaKeviji, 
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festival  and  games  th^y  had  come,  deceived  by  the  pre> 
tense  of  religion  and  good  faith.  Neither  had  the  ravish- 
ed virgins  better  hopes  of  their  condition,  or  less  indigna- 
tion. But  Romulus  in  pei'son  went  about  and  declared, 
"  That  what  was  done  was  owing  to  the  pride  of  their  fa- 
thers, who  had  refused  to  grant  the  privilege  of  marriage 
to  their  neighbors ;  but  notwithstanding,  they  should  be 
joined  in  lawful  wedlock,  participate  in  all  their  posses- 
sions and  civil  privileges,  and,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
dearer  to  the  human  heart,  in  their  common  children. 
He  begged  them  only  to  assuage  the  fierceness  of  their 
anger,  and  cheerfully  surrender  their  affections  to  those  to 
whom  fortune  had  consigned  their  persons."  [He  added] 
"  That  from  injuries  love  and  friendship  often  arise  ;  and 
that  they  should  find  them  kinder  husbands  on  this  ac- 
count, because  each  of  them,  besides  the  performance  of 
his  conjugal  duty,  would  endeavo'-  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  their  parents  and  na- 
tive country."  To  this  the  caresses  of  the  husbands  were 
added,  excusing  what  they  had  done  on  the  plea  cf  pas- 
sion and  love,  arguments  that  work  most  successfully  on 
women's  hearts. 

10.  The  minds  of  the  ravished  virgins  were  soon  much 
soothed,  but  their  parents,  by  putting  on  mourning,  and 
tears  and  complaints,  roused  the  states.  Nor  did  they 
confine  their  resentment  to  their  own  homes,  but  they 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sa- 
bines ;  and  because  he  bore  the  greatest  character  in  these 
parts,  embassies  were  sent  to  hira.  The  Cseninenses,  Crus- 
tumini,  and  Antemnates  were  people  to  whom  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  outrage  extended.  To  them  Tatius 
and  the  Sabines  seemed  to  proceed  somewhat  dilatorily. 
For  even  do  the  Crustumini  and  Antemnates  bestir  them- 
selves with  sufficient  activity  to  suit  the  impatience  and 
rage_  of  the  Cseninenses.  Accordingly  the  state  of  the 
Casninenses  by  itself  makes  an  irruption  into  the  Roman 
territory.  But  Romulus  with  his  army  met  them  ravag- 
ing the  country  in  straggling  parties,  and  by  a  slight 
engagement  convinces  them  that  resentment  without 
.strength  is  of  no  avail.  He  defeats  and  routs  their  army, 
pursues  it  when  routed,  kills  and  despoils  their  kinw  in 
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battle,  and,  having  slain  their  general,  takes  the  city  at  the 
first  assault.  From  thence,  having  led  back  his  victorious 
army,  and  being  a  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  ex- 
ploits, and  one  who  could  place  tljem  in  the  best  light, 
went  m  state  to  the  capitol,  carrying  before  him,  suspend- 
ed on-A-framB-  r.urionsly-w-rougkt-iar^that  purpose,  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy's  general,  whom  he  had  slain,  and 
there,  after  he  had  laid  them  down  at  the  foot  of  an  oak 
held  sacred  by  the  shepherds,  together  with  the  offering, 
he  marked  out  the  bounds  for  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and 
gave  a,  surname  to  the  god :  "  Jupiter  Feretrius,"  he  says, 
"  I>  ^sing  Romulus,  upon  my  victory,  present  to  thee  these 
royal  arms,  and  to  thee  I  dedicate  "a  temple  within  those 
regions  which  I  have  now  marked  oat  in  my  mind.,  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  grand  spoils,  which  my  successors,  fol- 
lowing my  example,  shall,  upon  their  killing  the  kings  or 
generals  of  the  enemy,  offer  to  thee."  This  is  the  origin 
of  that  temple,  the  first  consecrated  at  Rome.  It  after- 
wards  so  pleased  the  gods  both  that  the  declaration  of  the 
founder  of  the  temple  shouldnot  be  frustrated,  by  which 
he  announced  that  Jiis  posterity  should  offer  such  spoils, 
and  that  the  glory  of  that- offering  should  not  be  depre- 
ciated by  the  great  number  &f  thosewJio  shared  it.  Dur- 
ing so  many^  years,  and  amidst  so  many  wars  since  that 
time,  grand  spoils  have  been  only  twice  gained,'  so  rare 
has  been  the  successful  attainment  of  that  honor. 

11.  While  the  Romans  are  achieving  these  exploits, 
the  army  of  the  Antemnates,  taking  advantage  of  their 
absence,  makes  an  incursion  into  the  Roman  territories  in 
a  hostile  manner.  A  Roman  legion  being  marchedr"©!**  in 
haste  against  these  also,  surprise  them  wbii^traggling_ 
through  the  fields.  Accordingly  the  enemy  were  routed 
at  the  very  first  shout  and  charge  :  their  town  taken  ;  and 
as  Romulus  was  returning,  exulting  for  this  double  vic- 
tory, his  consort,  Hersilia,  importuned  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  captured  women,  beseeches  him  "  to  pardon  their 
fathers,  and  to  admit  them  to  the  privilege  of  citizens  ; 
that  thus  his  power  might  be  strengthened  by  a  reconcil- 

'  Two  :  one  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  for  slaying  L.  Tolumnius,  king 
of  Veii,  u.c.  318  ;  another  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  for  killing  Virido' 
marus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  u.c.  532, 
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iation."  Her  request  was  readily  granted.  After  this  he 
marched  against  the  Crustumini,  who  were  commencing 
hostilities ;  but  as  their  spirits  were  sunk  by  the  defeat 
of  their  neighbors,  there  was  still  less  resistance  there. 
Colonies  were  sent  to  Both  places,  but  more  were  found  to 
give  in  their  names  for  Crustuminum,  because  of  the  far- 
tility  of  the  soil.  Migrations  in  great  numbers  were  also 
made  from  thence  to  Rome,  chiefly  by  the  parents  and  rel- 
atives of  the  ravished  women.  The  last  war  broke  out  on 
the  part  of  the  Sabines,  and  proved  by  far  the  most  formi- 
dable :  for  they  did  nothing  through  anger  or  cupidity ; 
nor  did  they  make  a  show  of  war  before  they  actually 
began  it.  To  prudence  stratagem  also  was  added.  Sp. 
Tarpeius  commanded  the  Roman  citadel ;  Tatius  bribes 
his  maiden  daughter  with  gold,  to  admit  armed  soldiers 
into  the  citadel :  she  had  gone  by  chance  outside  the  walls 
to  fetch  water  for  the  sacrifice.  Those  who  were  ad- 
mitted crushed  her  to  death  by  heaping  their  arms  upon 
her ;  either  that  the  citadel  might  seem  rather  to  have 
been  taken  by  storm,  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
precedent  that  no  faith  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  kept  with  a  traitor.  A  story  is  added,  that  the  Sabines 
commonly  wore  on  their  left  arm  golden  bracelets  of  great 
weight,  and  large  rings  set  with  precious  stones,  and  that 
she  bargained  with  them  for  what  they  had  on  their  left 
hands;  hence  that  their  shields  were  thrown  upon  her  in- 
stead of  the  golden  presents.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  compact  to  deliver  up  what  was 
on  their  left  hands,  she  expressly  demanded  their  shields, 
and  that  appearing  to  act  with  treachery,  she  was  killed 
by  the  reward  of  her  own  choosing. 

12.  The  Sabines,  however,  kept  possession  of  the  cita- 
del ;  and  on  the  day  after,  when  the  Roman  army,  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  filled  up  all  the  ground  lying  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  they  did  not  de- 
scend from  thence  into  the  plain  till  the  Romans,  fired 
with  resentment,  and  with  a  desire  of  retaking  the  citadel, 
advanced  to  attack  them.  Two  chiefs,  one  on  each  side, 
animated  the  battle,  viz.,  Mettus  Curtius  on  the  part  of 
the  Sabines,  Hostus  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans. 
The  latter,  in  the  front  ranks,  supported  the  Roman  cause 
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by  his  courage  and  braveiy,  on  disadvantageous  ground. 
As  soon  as  Hostus  fell,  the  Roman  line  immediately  gave 
way,  and  was  beaten  to  the  old  gate  of  the  Palatium. 
Romulus,  himself  too  carried  away  with  the  general  rout, 
raising  his  arms  to  heaven,  says :  "  O  Jupiter,  commanded 
by  thy  birds,  I  here  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  city 
on  the  Palatine  hill.  The  Sabines  are  in  possession  of  the 
citadel,  purchased  by  fraud.  From  thence  they  are  now 
advancing  hither,  sword  in  hand,  having  already  passed 
the  middle  of  the  valley.  But  do  thou,  father  of  gods  and 
men,  keep  back  the  enemy  at  least  from  hence,  dispel  the 
terror  of  the  Romans,  and  stop  their  shameful  flight. 
Here  I  solemnly  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  thee  as  Jupiter 
v^tator,  as!  a  monument  to  posterity  that  this  city  was 
saved  by  thy  immediate  aid."  Having  offered  up  this 
prayer,  as  if  he. had  felt  that  his  prayers  were  heard,  he 
cries  out,  "At  this  spot,  Romans,  Jupiter,  supremely  good 
and  great,  commands  you  to  halt,  and  renew  the  fight." 
The  R,omans  halted  as  if  they  had  been  commanded  by  a 
voice  from  heaven  ;  Romulus  himself'  Wibs  to  Che  foremost 
ranks.  Mettus  Curtius,  on  the  part  of  the  Sabines,  had 
rushed  down  at  the  head  of  his  army  from  the  citadel,  and 
driven  the  Romans  in  disorder  over  the  whole  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  Forum.  He  was  already  not  far  from  the 
gate  o£*ihe  Palatium,  crying  out,  "  We  have  defeated  these 
perfidwSs  strangers,  these  dastardly  enemies.  They  now 
feel  that  it  is  one  thing  to  ravish  virgins,  another  far  dif- 
ferent to  fight  with  men."  On  him,  thus  vaunting,  Rom- 
ulus makes  an  attack  with  a  band  of  the  most  courageous 
youths.  It  happened  that  Mettus  was  then  fighting  on 
horseback ;  he  was  on  that  account  the  more  easily  re- 
pulsed :  the  Romans  pursue  him  when  repulsed  :  and  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  army,  encouraged  by  the  gallant  behav- 
ior of  their  king,  routs  the  Sabines.  Mettus,  his  horse 
taking  fright  at  the  din  of  his  pursuers,  threw  himself 
into  a  lake ;  and  this  circumstance  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Sabines  at  the  risk  of  so  important  a  person.  He, 
however,  his  own  party  beckoning  and  calling  to  him,  ac- 
quires new  courage  from  the  affection  of  his  many  friends, 
and  makes  his  escape.  The  Romans  and  Sabines  renew 
the  battle  in  the  valley  between  the  hills ;  but  Ronian 
prowess  had  the  advantage. 
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13.  At  this  juncture  the  Sabine  women,  from  the  out- 
rage on  whom  the  war  originated,  with  hair  dishevelled 
and  garments  rent,  the  timidity  of  their  sex  being  over- 
come by  such  dreadful  scenes,  had  the  courage  to  throw 
themselves  amidst  the  flying  weapons,  and  making  a  rush 
across,  to  part  the  incensed  armies  and  assuage  their 
fury ;  imploring  their  fathers  on  the  one  side,  their  hus- 
bands on  the  other,  "  that  as  fathers-in-law  and  sons-in- 
law  they  would  net  contaminate  each  other  with  impious 
blood,  nor  stain  their  offspring  with  parricide,  the  one 
their  grandchildren,  the  other  their  children.'  If  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  aflinity  between  you,  if  with  our 
marriages,  turn  your  resentment  against  us ;  we  are  the 
cause  of  war,  we  of  wounds  and  of  bloodshed  to  our  hus- 
bands and  parents.  It  were  better  that  we  perish  than 
live  widowed  or  fatherless  without  one  or  other  of  you." 
The  circumstance  affects  both  the  multitude  and  the  lead- 
ers. Silence  and  a  sudden  suspension  ensue.  Upon  this 
the  leaders  come  for^rard  in  order  to  concert  a  treaty,  and 
they  not  only  conclude  a  peace,  but  form  one  state  out  of 
two.  They  associate  the  regal  power,  and  transfer  the 
entire  sovereignty  to  Rome.  The  city  being  thus  doubled, 
that  some  compliment  might  be  paid  to  the  Sabines,  they 
were  called  Quirites,  from  Cures.  As  a  memorial  of  this 
battle,  they  called  the  place  where  the  horse,  afte^j^etting 
out  of  the  deep  marsh,  first  set  Curtius  in  shallow'' water, 
the  Curtian  Lake.  This  happy  peace  following  suddenly 
a  war  so  distressing,  rendered  the  Sabine  women  still 
dearer  to  their  husbands  and  parents,  and  above  all  to 
Romulus  himself,  fi  Accordingly,  when  he  divided  the 
people  into  thirty  curiffi,  he  called  the  curiae  by  their 
names.  Since,  without  doubt,  the  number  of  the  Sabine 
women  was  considerably  greater  than  this,  it  is  not  re- 
corded whether  those  who  were  to  give  their  names  to 
the  curiffi  wei-e  selected  on  account  of  their  ago,  or  their 
own  or  their  husbands'  rank,  or  by  lot.  At  the  same  time 
three  centuries  of  knights  were  enrolled,  called  Ramnenses 
from  Romulus ;  Tatienses,  from  Titus  Tatius.  The  rea 
Bon  of  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Luceres  is.  uncertain. 

'  Nepotum  et  liberum  progeniem=JSepates  et  liberos — mef  'Xxaujv^ 
ol  'Axaioi, 
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14.  Thencefoi-wavd  the  two  kings  held  the  regal  power 
not  only  in  common,  but  in  concord  also.  Several  years 
after,  some  relatives  of  King  Tatius  beat  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Laurentes,  and  when  the  Laurentes  commenced  pro- 
ceedings according  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  influence  of  • 
his  friends  and  their  importunities  had  more  weight  with 
Tatius.  He  therefore  drew  upon  himself  the  punishment 
due  to  them ;  for  he  is  slain  at  Lavinium,  in  a  tumult 
which  arose  on  his  going  thither  to  an  anniversary  sacri- 
fice. They  say  that  Romulus  resented  this  with  less  se- 
verity than  the  case  required,  either  by  reason  of  their 
association  in  the  kingly  power  being  devoid  of  cordiality, 
or  because  he  believed  that  he  was  justly  killed.  Ho 
therefore  declined  going  to  war ;  in  order,  however,  that 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  ambassadors  and  the  murder  of 
the  king  might  be  expiated,  the  treaty  was  renewed  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Rome  and  Lavinium.  With  this  party, 
indeed,  peace  continued,  contrary  to  expectation ;  another 
war  broke  out  much  nearer  home,  and  almost  at  the  very 
gates. .  The  Fidenates,  thinking  that  a  power  too  near  to 
themselves  was  growing  to  a  height,  resolve  toniake  war, 
before  their  strength  should  become  as  gi-eat  as  it  was 
apparent  it  would  be.  An  armed  body  of  young  men 
being  sent  in,  all  the  land  is  laid  waste  between  the  city 
and  Fidenas.  Then  tiH-ning  to  the  left,  because  the-Tiber 
confined  them  on  the  right,  they  continue  their  depreda- 
tions to  the  great  consternation  of  the  peasantry.  The 
sudden  alarm  reaching  the  city  from  the  country,  ser\-ed 
as  the  first  announcement.  Romulus,  roused  at  this  cir- 
cumstance (for  a  war  so  near  home  could  not  admit  of 
delay),  leads  out  his  array:  he  pitches  his  camp  a  mile 
from  Fidenae.  Having  left  ffiere  a  small  garrison,  march- 
ing out  with  all  his  forces,  he  commanded  a  party  of  hi? 
soldiers  to  lie  in  ambush  in  a  place  hidden  by  thick 
bushes  which  were  planted  around.'  Then  advancing 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  foot  and  all  the  horse,  and 
riding  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  in  a  disorderly  and 
menacing  manner,  he  drew  out  the  enemy,  the  very  thing 
he  wanted.     The  same  mode  of  fighting  on  the  part  of 

'  The  original  has  undergone  various  changes  here :  my  version  coit- 
eides  with  the  reading,  locis  circa  densa  obsita  virgulta  obscvns. 
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the  cavalry  likewise  made  the  cause  of  the  fliglit,  which 
was  to  be  counterfeited,  appear  less  surprising ;  and  when, 
the  horse  seeming  irresolute,  as  if  in  deliberation  whether 
to  fight  or  fly,  the  infantry  also  retreated,  the  enemy  sud- 
denly rushed  from  the  crowded  gates,  after  they  had  made 
an  impression  on  the  Roman  line,  are  drawn  on  to  the 
place  of  ambuscade  in  their  eagerness  to  press  on  and 
pursue.  "Upon  this  the  Romans,  rising  suddenly,  attack 
the  enemy's  line  in  flank.  The  standards  of  those  who 
hid  been  left  behind  on  guard,  advancing  from  the  camp, 
further  increase  the  panic.  The  Fidenates,  thus  dismayed 
with  terrors  from  so  many  quarters,  turn  their  backs  al- 
most before  Romulus  and  those  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  horseback  could  wheel  their  horses  round;  and 
those  who  a  little  before  had  pursued  men  pretending  to 
fly,  now  ran  back  to  the  town  in  much  greater  disorder, 
for  their  flight  was  in  earnest.  They  did  not,  however, 
get  clear  of  the  enemy:  the  Romans  pressing  on  their 
rear  rush  in,  as  it  were,  in  one  body  before  the  gates  could 
be  shut  against  them. 

15.  The  minds  of  the  Veientes  being  excited  by  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  Fidenatiau  war,  both  from  the 
tie  of  consanguinity,  for  the  Fidenates  also  were  Etrurians, 
and  because  the  very  proximity  of  situation,  in  case  the 
Roman  arras  should  be  turned  against  all  their  neighbors, 
urged  them  on,  they  made  an  incursion  on  the  Roman 
territories,  more  to  commit  depredations  than  after  the 
manner  of  a  regular  war.  Accordingly,  without  pitching  a 
camp,  or  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy's  army,  they 
returned  to  Veil,  carrying  with  them  the  booty  collected 
from  the  lands ;  the  Roman  army  on  the  other  side,  when 
they  did  not  find  the  enemy  in  the  country,  being  prepared 
for  and  determined  on  a  decisive  action,  cross  the  Tiber. 
And  when  the  Veientes  heard  that  they  were  pitching 
a  camp,  and  intended  to  advance  to  the  city,  they  came 
out  to  meet  them,  that  they  might  rather  decide  the  mat- 
ter in  the  open  field,  than  be  shut  up  and  fight  from  their 
houses  and  walls.  Here  the  Roman  king  obtained  the 
victory,  his  power  not  being  aided  by  any  stratagem, 
merely  by  the  strength  of  his  veteran  army;  and  having 
pursued  the  routed  enemies  to  their  walls,  he  made  no 
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marked  out  the  regions  from  east  to  west,  the  parts  to- 
wards the  south  he  called  the  right,  those  towards  the 
north,  the  left ;  and  in  front  of  him  he  set  out  in  his  mind 
a  sign  as  far  as  ever  his  eye  could  reach.  Then  -having 
shifted  the  lituus  into  his  left  hand,  placing  his  right  hand 
on  the  head  of  Nuraa,  he  prayed  in  this  manner :  "  O  fa- 
ther Jupiter,  if  it  is  thy  will  that  this  Numa  Pompihus, 
whose  head  I  hold,  should  be  king  of  Rome,  I  beseech 
thee  to  give  sure  and  evident  signs  of  it  within  those 
bounds  which  I  have  marked."  Then  he  stated  in  set 
terms  the  omens  which  he  wished  to  be  sent;  and  on 
their  being  sent,  Numa  was  declared  king  and  came  down 
from  the  stand. 

19.  Having  thus  obtained  the  kingdom,  he  sets  about 
establishing  anew,  on  the  principles  of  laws  and  morals, 
the  city  recently  established  by  violence  and  arms.  When 
he  saw  that  their  minds,  as  having  been  rendered  ferocious 
by  military  life,  could  not  be  reconciled  to  those  principles 
during  the  continuance  of  wars,  considering  that  a  fierce 
people  should  be  mollified  by  the  disuse  of  arms,  he  erect- 
ed at  the  foot  of  Argiletum  a  temple  of  Janus,  as  an  in- 
dex of  peace  and  war  ;  that,  when  open,  it  might  show  the 
state  was  engaged  in  vi'ar,  and  when  shut,  that  all  the 
neighboring  nations  were  at  peace  with  it.  Twice  only 
since  the  reign  of  Numa  hath  this  temple  been  shut ;  onca 
when  T.  Manlius  was  consul,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war ;  and  a  second  time,  which  the  gods  granted  our  age 
to  see,  by  the  emperor  Augustus  Cajsar,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  peace  being  established  by  sea  and  land.  This 
being  shut,  after  he  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
aeighboring  states  around  by  alliance  and  treaties,  all  anx- 
iety regarding  dangers  from  abroad  being  removed,  lest 
their  minds,  which  the  fear  of  enemies  and  military  disci- 
pline had  kept  in  check,  should  become  licentious  by  tran- 
quillity, he  considered,  that,  first  of  all,  an  awe  of  the  gods 
should  be  instilled  into  them,  a  ijriiuiple  of  the  greatest 
efScacy  with  a  multitude  ignorant  and  uncivilized  as  in 
those  times.  But  as  it  could  not  sink  deeply  into  their 
minds  without  some  iiction  of  a  miracle,  he  pretends  that 
he  holds  nightly  interviews  with  the  goddess  Egeria; 
that  by  her  direction  he  instituted  the  sacred  rites  which 
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would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and  appointed 
proper  priests  for  each  of  the  deities.  And,  first  of  all,  he 
divides  the  year  into  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  moon ;  and  because  the  moon  does  not  make 
up  thirty  days  in  each  month,  and  some  days  are  wanting 
to  the  complete  year  as  constituted  by  the  solstitial  revo- 
lution, he  so  portioned  it  out  by  inserting  intercalary 
months,  that  every  twenty-fourth  year,  the  lengths  of  all 
the  intermediate  years  being  completed,  the  days  should 
correspond  to  the  same  place  of  the  sun  (in  the  heavens) 
whence  they  had  set  out.^  He  likewise  made  a  distinc- 
tion of  the  days"  into  profane  and  sacred,  because  on  some 
it  was  likely  to  be  expedient  that  no  business  should  be 
transacted  with  the  people. 

20.  Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  appointment  of 
priests,  though  he  performed  many  sacred  rites  himself, 

'  Romulus  had  made  his  year  to  consist  of  ten  months,  the  first  month 
being  March,  and  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  being  only  304,  which 
corresponded  neither  with  the  course  of  the  sun  nor  moon.  Numa,  who 
added  the  two  months  of  Januaiy  and  Tebriiary,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon.  This  was  the  lunar 
Greek  year,  and  consisted  of  354  days.  Numa,  however,  adopted  35.'> 
days  for  his  year,  from  his  partiality  to  odd  immhers.  The  lunar  year  of 
3,54  days  fell  short  of  the  solar  year  by  11:J^  days ;  tills  in  8  years  amount- 
ed to  (11;^  XS)  90  days.  These  t)0  days  he  divided  into  2"  months  of  22 
and  2  of  23  days  (2 X 22 -F 2X23=90),  and  introduced  them  alternately 
every  second  year  for  two  octennial pe)iods :  every  tliird  octennial  period 
however,  Numa  intercalated  only  66  d.ays  instead  of  90  days,  i.e.,  he  in- 
serted 3  months  of  only  22  days  each.  The  reason  wa.s,  because  he  adopt- 
ed 355  days  as  the  length  of  his  lunar  yaai-  instead  of  354,  and  this  in  24 
years  (3  octennial  periods)  produced  an  error  of  24  days;  this  error  was 
exactly  compensated  by  intercalating  only  66  days  (90 — 24)  in  the  third 
octennial  period.  The  intercalations  were  generally  made  in  the  month 
of  February,  after  the  23d  of  the  month.  Their  management  was  left  to 
the  pontiffs — ad  metam  eandem  solis  unde  orsi  essent — dies  congruerent ; 
"that  the  days  might  correspond  to  the  same  starting-point  of  the  sun  in 
the  heavens  whence  they  had  set  out.''  That  is,  taking,  for  instance,  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  for  the  place  or  starting-point  of  the  sun  any  one  year 
and  observing  that  he  was  in  that  point  of  the  heavens  on  preciselv  the 
21st  of  June,  the  object  was  so  to  dispense  the  year  that  the  day  on  which 
the  sun  was  obsei-ved  to  arrive  at  that  same  meta  or  starting-point  again 
should  also  be  called  the  21st  of  June :  such  was  the  congruity  aimed  at 
by  these  intercalations. 

^  Jlle  nefastus  erit  per  guem  tria  verba  silentur ; 

Fastus  erit,  per  quern  lege  licehit  agi: — ^Ov.  F.  i.  47. 
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especially  those  ■which  now  belong  to  the  flamen  of  Jupi- 
ter. But,  as  he  imagined  that  in  a  warlike  nation  there 
would  be  more  kings  resembling  Romulus  than  Numa, 
and  that  they  would  go  to  war  in  person,  he  appointed  a 
residentiary  priest  as  flamen  to  Jupiter,  that  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  royal  oifice  might  not  be  neglected,  and 
be  distinguished  him  by  a  fine  robe,  and  a  royal  curule 
shair.  To  him  he  added  two  other  flamines,  one  for  Mars, 
another  for  Quirinus.  He  also  selected  virgins  for  Vesta, 
a  priesthood  derived  from  Alba,  and  not  foreign  to  the 
family  of  the  founder.  That  they  might  be  constant  at- 
tendants in  the  temple,  he  appointed  them  salaries  out  of 
the  public  treasury  ;  and,  by  enjoining  virginity  and  other 
religious  observances,  he  made  them  sacred  and  venerable. 
He  selected  twelve  Salii  for  Mars  Gradivus,and  gave  them 
the  distinction  of  an  embroideredj  tunic,  and  over  the  tunic 
a  brazen  covering  for  the  breast.|  He  commanded  them  to 
carry  the  celestial  shields  called  Ancilia,'  and  to  go  through 
the  city  singing  songs,  with  leaping  and  solemn  dancing. 
Then  he  chose  out  of  the  number  of  the  fathers  Numa 
Marcius,  son  of  Marcus,  as  pontiff,"  and  consigned  to  him 
an  entire  system  of  religious  rites  written  out  and  sealed, 
(showing)  with  what  victims,  upon  what  days,  and  in  what 
temples  the  sacred  rites  were  to  be  performed ;  and  from 
Avhat  funds  the  money  was  to  be  taken  for  these  expenses. 
He  placed  all  religious  institutions,  public  and  private,  un-^  , 
der  the  cognizance  of  the  pontiff,  to  the  end  that  there^^ 
might  be  some  place  where  the  people  should  come  to  con-  f 
suit,  lest  any  confusion  in  the  divine  worship  might  be  oc- 
casioned by  neglecting  the  ceremonies  of  tlieir  own  coun-' 
try,  and  introducing  foreign  ones.  (He  ordained)  that  the 
same  pontiff  should  instruct  the  people  not  only  in  the  ce- 
lestial ceremonies,  but  also  in  (the  ipanner  of  performing) 
funeral  solemnities,  and  of  appeasing  the  manes  of  the 
dead ;  and  what  prodigies  sent  by  lightning  or  any  other 
phenomenon  were  to  be  attended  to  and  expiated.  To 
elicit  such  knowledge  from  the  divine  mind,  ho  dedicated 
an  altar  on  the  Aventine  to  Jupiter  Elicius,'  and  consulted 

'  Ancilia,  from  aymAo^.  '  Pontijicem,  scil.  Maxiraum. 

^  Eliciunt  ccelo  te,  Jupiter :  unde  viinores 

Nunc  quoque  te  celebrant,  Eliciumque  vacant, — Ov.  F.  iii.  327. 
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the  god  by  auguries  as  to  what  (prodigies)  should  be  ex- 
piated. 

21.  The  whole  multitude  having  been  diverted  from  vio- 
lence and  arms  to  the  considering  and  adjusting  these  mat- 
ters, both  their  minds  had  been  engaged  in  doing  some- 
thing, and  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  gods  now  im- 
pressed upon  them,  as  the  deity  of  heaven  seemed  to  in- 
terest itself  in  human  concerns,  had  filled  the  breasts  of  all 
with  such  piety,  that  faith  and  religious  obligations  gov- 
erned the  state,  no  less  than  fear  of  the  laws  and  of  pun- 
ishment. And  while"  the  people  were  moulding  them- 
selves ^fter  the  morals  of  the  king,  as  their  best  example, 
the  neighboring  states  also,  who  had  formerly  thought 
that  it  was  a  camp,  not  a  city,  situate  in  the  midst  of  them 
to  disturb  the  general  peace,  were  brought  (to  feel)  such 
respect  for  them,  that  they  considered  it  impious  that  a 
state  wholly  occupied  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  should 
be  molested.  There  was  a  grove,  the  middle  of  which  was 
irrigated  by  a  spring  of  running  water,  issuing  from  a  dark 
grotto.  As  Numa  went  often  thither  alone,  under  pretense 
of  conferring  with  the  goddess,  he  dedicated  the  place  to 
the  Muses,  because  their  meetings  with  his  wife  Egeria 
were  held  there.  He  also  instituted  a  yearly  festival  to 
Faith  alone,  and  commanded  the  priests  to  be  carried  to 
her  temple  in  an  arched  chariot  di-awn  by  two  horses,  and 
to  perform  the  divine  service  with  their  hands  wrapt  up 
to  the  fingers,  intimating  that  Faith  ought  to  be  protect- 
ed, and  that  her  seat  ought  to  be  sacred  even  in  men's 
right  hands.  He  instituted  many  other  sacred  rites,  and 
dedicated  places  for  performing  them,  which  the  priests 
call  Argei.  But  the  greatest  of  all  his  works  was  his  main- 
tenance of  peace  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign,  no 
less  than  of  his  royal  prerogative.  Thus  two  kings  in  suc- 
cession, by  different  methods,  the  one  by  war,  the  other  by 
peace,  aggrandized  the  state.  Romulus  reigned  thirty- 
seven  years,  Num;i  forty-three  :  the  state  was  both  strong 
and  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 

"  Cumipsi  se -formarent,  tumjinitimi  etiam,  etc.  Some  of  the  edit- 
ors of  Livy  have  remarked  on  this  passage,  that  cum,  when  answering  to 
turn,  may  be  joined  to  a.  subjunctive,  as  here ;  the  fact,  however,  is  that 
cum  here  does  not  answer  to  tum  at  all ;  cum  is  here  "whilst" — and  so 
necessarily  reqnires  the  verb  to  be  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 
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told,  rather  than  that  which  is  plausible,  the  desire  of  do- 
minion stimulates  two  kindred  and  neighboring  states  to 
arms.  Nor  do  I  take  upon  myself  to  determine  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly :  be  that  his  consideration  who  com- 
menced the  war.  The  Albans  have  made  me  their  leader 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  Of  this,  TuUus,  I  would  wish  to 
warn  you ;  how  powerful  the  Etruscan  state  is  around  us, 
and  round  you  particularly,  you  know  better  (than  we), 
inasmuch  as  you  are  nearer  them.  They  are  very  power- 
ful by  land,  extremely  so  by  sea.  Recollect  that,  when  you 
sha,ll  give  the  signal  for  battle,  these  two  armies  will  pres- 
ently be  a  spectacle  to  them ;  and  they  may  fall  on  us, 
wearied  and  exhausted,  victor  and  vanquished,  together. 
Therefore,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  since,  not  content  with 
certain  liberty,  we  are  incurring  the  dubious  risk  of  sov- 
ereignty and  slavery,  let  us  adopt  some  method  whereby, 
without  much  loss,  without  much  blood  of  either  nation, 
it  may  be  decided  which  shall  rule  the  other."  The  pro- 
posal is  not  displeasing  to  TuUus,  though  both  from  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind,  as  also  from  the  hope  of  victory, 
he  was  rather  inclined  to  violence.  After  some  consider- 
ation, a  plan  is  adopted  on  both  sides,  for  which  Foi-tune 
herself  afforded  the  materials. 

24.  It  happened  that  there  were  in  each  of  the  two  ar- 
mies three  brothers'  born  at  one  birth,  unequal  neither 
in  age  nor  strength.  That  they  were  called  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  is  certain  enough ;  nor  is  there  any  circumstance 
of  antiquity  more  celebrated ;  yet,  in  a  matter  so  well  as- 
certained, a  doubt  remains  concerning  their  names,  to 
which  nation  the  Horatii  and  to  which  the  Curiatii  be- 
longed. Authors  claim  them  for  both  sides,  yet  I  find 
more  who  call  the  Horatii  Romans.  My  inclination  leads 
me  to  follow  them.  The  kings  confer  with  the  three 
brothers  that  they  should  fight  with  their  swords,  each  in 
defense  of  their  respective  country,  (assuring  them)  that 
dominion  would  be  on  that  side  on  which  victory  should 
be.  ISTo  objection  is  made ;  time  and  place  are  agreed  on. 
Before  they  engaged,  a  compact  is  entered  into^  between 
the  Romans  and  Albans  on   these   conditions, 'that  the 

'  Three  brothers  horn  at  one  birth.  Dionys.  iii.  14,  describes  them  as 
cousin-gerraans.     Vid.Wachsmuth,  p.  147.     Njebuhr,  i.  p.  342. 
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state  whose  champions  should  come  off  victorious  in  that 
combat  should  rule  the  other  state  without  further  dis- 
pute. Different  treaties  are  made  on  different  terms,  but 
they  are  all  concluded  in  the  same  general  method.  We 
have  heard  that  it  was  then  concluded  as  follows,  nor  is 
there  a  more  ancient  record  of  any  treaty  :  A  herald  asked 
King  TuUus  thus,  "  Do  you  command  me,  O  king,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  pater  patratus  of  the  Alban  people  ?" 
After  the  king  had  given  command,  he  said,  "I  demand 
vervain  of  thee,  O  king."  To  which  the  king  replied, 
"Take  some  that  is  pure."  The  herald  brought  a  pure 
blade  of  grass  from  the  citadel ;  again  he  asked  the  king 
thus :  "  Dost  thou,  O  king,  appoint  me  the  royal  delegate 
of  the  Roman  people,  the  Quirites,  including  my  vessels 
and  attendants?"  The  king  answered,  "That  which 
may  be  done  without  detriment  to  me  and  to  the  Roman 
people,  the  Quirites,  I  do."  The  herald  was  M.  Valerius, 
who  appointed  Sp.  Pusius  pater  patratus,  touching  hia 
head  and  hair  with  the  vervain.  The  pater  patratus  is 
appointed  "  ad  jusjurandum  patrandum,"  that  is,  to  rat- 
ify the  treaty ;  and  he  goes  through  it  in  a  great  many 
words,  which,  being  cxpi-essed  in  a  long  set  form,  it  is  not 
worth  while  repeating.  After  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tions, he  says:  "Hear,  O  Jupiter;  hear,  O  pater  patratus 
of  the  Alban  people,  and  ye,  Alban  people,  hear.  As  those 
(conditions),  from  first  to  last,  have  been  recited  openly 
from  those  tablets  of  wax  without  wicked  fraud,  and  as 
they  have  been  most  correctly  understood  here  this  day, 
from  those  conditions  the  Roman  people  will  not  be  the 
first  to  swerve.  If  they  first  swerve  by  public  concert,  by 
wicked  fraud,  on  that  day  do  thou,  O  Jupiter,  so  strike  the 
Roman  people,  as  I  shall  here  this  day  strike  this  swine ; 
and  do  thou  strike  them  so  much  the  more,  as  thou  art 
more  able  and  more  powerful."  When  he  said  this,  he 
struck  the  swine  with  a  flint  stone.  The  Albans  likewise 
went  through  their  own  form  and  oath  by  their  own  dic- 
tator and  priests. 

25.  The  treaty  being  concluded,  the  twin-brothers,  as 
had  been  agreed,  take  arms.  While  their  respective 
friends  exhortingly  reminded  each  party  "  that  their  coun- 
try's  gods,  their   country  and  parents,  all  their  country. 
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men  both  at  home  and  in  the  army,  had  their  eyes  then ' 
fixed  on  their  arms,  on  their  hands  ;  naturally  brave,  and 
animated  by  tlie  exhortations  of  their  friends,  they  ad- 
vance into  the  midst  between  the  two  lines.  The  two  ar- 
mies sat  down  before  their  respective  camps,  free  rather 
from  present  danger  than  from  anxiety  ;  for  the  sovereign 
power  was  at  stake,  depending  on  the  valor  and  fortune 
of  so  few."  Accordingly,  therefore,  eager  and  anxious, 
they  have  their  attention  intensely  riveted  on  a  spectacle 
far  from  pleasing.  The  signal  is  given;  and  the  three 
youths  on  each  side,  as  if  in  battle  array,  rush  to  the 
charge  with  determined  fury,  bearing  in  their  breasts  the 
spirits  of  mighty  armies  :  nor  do  the  one  or  the  other  re- 
gard their  personal  danger ;  the  public  dominion  or  slav- 
ery is  present  to  their  mind,  and  the  fortune'  of  their 
country,  which  was  ever  after  destined  to  be  such  as  they 
should  now  establish  it.  As  soon  as  their  arms  clashed  on 
the  first  encountei-,  and  their  burnished  swords  glittered, 
great  horror  strikes  the  spectators  ;  and,  hope  inclining  to 
neither  side,  their  voice  and  breath  were  suspended. 
Then  having  engaged  hand  to  hand,  when  not  only  the 
movements  of  their  bodies,  and  the  rapid  brandishings  of 
their  arms  and  weapons,  but  wounds  also  and  blood  were 
seen,  two  of  the  Romans  fell  lifeless,  one  upon  the  other, 
the  three  Albans  being  wounded.  And  when  the  Alban 
army  raised  a  shout  of  joy  at  their  fall,  hope  entirely,  anx- 
iety, however,  not  yet,  deserted  the  Roman  legions,  alarm- 
ed for  the  lot  of  the  one  whom  the  three  Curiatii  sur- 
rounded. He  happened  to  be  unhurt,  so  that  though, 
alone,  he  Avas  by  no  means  a  match  for  them  all  together, 
yet  he  was  confident  against  each  singly.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  separate  their  attack,  he  takes  to  flight,  presum- 
ing that  they  would  pursue  him  with  such  swiftness  as  the 
wounded  state  of  his  body  would  stiffer  each.  He  had 
now  fled  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  had  fought,  when,  looking  behind,  he  perceives  them 
pursuing  him  at  great  intervals  from  each  other,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  not  far  from  him.     On  him  he  turned 

'  The  order  is :  fortuna  patrica  deinde  fntura  ea  quam  ipsi  f.  (animo 
obvers.);  the  fortune  of  then-  country,  the  high  or  humble  character  of 
which  for  the  future  depended  on  their  exertions  011  tliat  occasion. 
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round  with  great  fury.  And  while  the  Alban  army  shouts 
out  to  the  Curiatii  to  succor  their  brother,  Horatius,  vic- 
torious in  having  slain  his  antagonist,  was  now  proceeding 
to  a  second  attack.  Then  the  Romans  encourage  their 
champion  with  a  shout  such  as  is  usually  (given)  by  per- 
sons cheering  in  consequence  of  unexpected  success :  he 
also  hastens  to  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  Wherefore  be- 
fore the  other,  who  was  not  far  off,  could  come  up,  he  dis- 
patches the  second  Curiatius  also.  And  now,  the  combat 
being  brought  to  an  equality  of  numbers,  one  on  each  side 
remained,  but  they  were  equal  neither  in  hope  nor  in 
strength.  The  one,  his  body  untouched  by  a  weaj)on,  and 
a  double  victory  made  courageous  for  a  third  contest : 
the  other,  dragging  along  his  body  exhausted  from  the 
wound,  exhausted  from  running,  and  dispirited  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  brethren  before  his  eyes,  presents  himself 
to  his  victorious  antagonist.  Nor  was  that  a  fight.  The 
Roman,  exulting,  says :  "  Two  I  have  offered  to  the  shades 
of  my  brothers :  the  third  I  will  offer  to  the  cause  of  this 
war,  that  the  Roman  may  rule  qver  the  Alban."  He 
thrusts  his  sword  down  into  his  throat,  while  faintly  sus- 
taining the  weight  of  his  armor :  he  strips  him  as  he  lies 
prosti-ate.  Tlie  Romans  receive  Horatius  with  triumph 
and  congratulation  ;  with  so  much  the  greater  joy,  as  suc- 
cess had  followed  so  close  on  fear.  They  then  turn  to  the 
burial  of  their  friends  with  dispositions  by  no  means  alike ; 
for  the  one  side  was  elated  with  (the  acquisition  of)  em- 
pire, the  other  subjected  to  foreign  jurisdiction :  their 
sepulchres  are  still  extant  in  the  place  where  each  fell ; 
the  two  Roman  ones  in  one  place  neai'er  to  Alba,  the  three 
Alban  ones  towards  Rome ;  but  distant  in  situation  from 
each  other,  and  just  as  they  fought.' 

26.  Before  they  parted  from  thence,  when  Mettus,  in 
conformity  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  asked 
what  orders  he  had  to  give,  Tullus  orders  him  to  keep  the 
youth  in  ai-ms,  that  he  designed  to  employ  them  if  a  war 
should  break  out   with   the  Veientes.     After    this  both 

'  The  two  Roman  chaTTipions,  we  have  seen,  fell  in  the  one  place, 
mper  alium  alius ;  consequently,  were  buried  together  ;  while  the  Curi- 
atii fell  in  different  places,  as  Horatius  contrived  to  separate  them  to  avoid 
their  joint  attack. 
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covered.  This  remains  even  to  this  day,  being  constantly 
repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  they  call  it  Sovo- 
riuni  Tigillum.  A  tomb  of  square  stone  was  erected  to 
Horatia  in  the  place  where  she  was  stabbed  and  fell. 

27.  Nor  did  the  peace  with  Alba  continue  long.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  populace,  because  the  fortune  of  the 
state  had  been  hazarded  on  three  soldiers,  perverted  lie 
weak  mind  of  the  dictator;  and  because  honorable  meas- 
ures had  not  turned  out  well,  he  began  to  conciliate  their 
affections  by  perfidious  means.  Accordingly,  as  one  for- 
merly seeking  peace  in  war,  so  now  seeking  war  in  peace, 
because  he  perceived  that  his  own  state  possessed  more 
courage  than  strength,  he  stirs  up  other  nations  to  make 
war  openly  and  by  proclamation  :  for  his  own  people  he 
reserves  treachery  under  the  mask  of  alliance.'  The  Fi- 
denates,  a  Roman  colony,  having  gained  over  the  Veientes 
as  partisans  in  the  confederacy,  are  instigated  to  declare 
war  and  take  up  arms  under  a  compact  of  desertion  on 
the  part  of  the  Albans.  When  Fidense  had  openly  revolt- 
ed," Tullus,  after  summoning  Mettus  and  his  army  from 
Alba,  marches  against  the  enemy.  When  he  crossed  the 
Anio,  he  pitches  his  camp  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers.' 
Between  that  place  and  Fidense  the  army  of  the  Veientes 
had  crossed  the  Tiber.  These,  in  line  of  battle,  occupied 
the  right  wing  near  the  river ;  the  Fidenates  are  posted 
on  the  left,  nearer  the  mountains.  Tullus  stations  his  own 
men  opposite  the  Veientian foe;  the  Albans  he  opposes  to 
the  legion  of  the  Fidenates.  The  Alban  had  not  more 
courage  than  fidelity.  Neither  daring,  therefore,  to  keep 
his  ground,  nor  to  desert  openly,  he  files  off  slowly  to  the 
mountains.  After  this,  when  he  supposed  he  had  gone  far 
enough,  he  halts*  his  entii-e  army ;  and  being  still  irreso- 
lute ill  mind,  in  order  to  waste  time,  he  opens  his  ranks. 

'  The  part  which  he  reserves  for  himself  and  the  Albans  is  to  play  the 
traitors  to  Tullus  in  the  hour  of  need,  wearing  meanwhile  the  mark  of 
friendship  to  Rome. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  subject  population  rose  up  against  the  Roman 
colonists,  drove  them  out  of  the  town,  and  asserted  their  independence. 
Nieb.  i.  24,  5. 

=  The  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 

*  Erigit — ^"  he  makes  it  halt,"  from  the  French /ajVe  alte,  or  formerly 
baut,  because  Boldiors  then  stand  upright  and  hold  their  spears  erect. 
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His  design  was  to  turn  his  forces  to  that  side  to  which  for- 
tune should  give  success.  At  first  the  Romans  who  stood 
nearest  were  astonished  when  they  perceived  their  flanks 
were  uncovered  by  the  departure  of  their  allies ;  then  a 
horseman  in  full  gallop  announces  to  the  king  that  the  Al- 
bans were  moving  off.  Tullus,  in  this  perilous  juncture, 
vowed  twelve  Salii,  and  temples  to  Paleness  and  Panic. 
Rebuking  the  horseman  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  the  enemy 
might  hear  him,  he  orders  him  to  return  to  the  fight, 
"  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm ;  that  by  his  order 
the  Alban  army  was  marching  round  to  fall  on  the  unpro- 
tected rear  of  the  Fidenates."  He  likewise  commands 
him  to  order  the  cavalry  to  raise  their  spears  aloft ;  this 
expedient  intercepted  from  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  in- 
fantry the  view  of  the  Alban  ai-my  retreating.  Those 
who  saw  it,  believing  what  they  had  heard  the  king  say, 
fought  with  the  greater  ardor.  The  alarm  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  enemy ;  they  had  both  heard  what  had  been 
pronounced  so  audibly,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Fidenates, 
as  having  been  joined  as  colonists  to  the  Romans,  under- 
stood Latin.  Therefore,  that  they  might  not  be  intercept- 
ed from  the  town  by  a  sudden  descent  of  the  Albans  from 
the  hills,  they  take  to  flight.  Tullus  presses  forward,  and, 
having  routed  the  wing  of  the  Fidenates,  returned  with 
greater  fury  against  the  Veientes,  disheartened  by  the 
panic  of  the  others  :  nor  did  they  sustain  his  charge ;  but 
the  river,  opposed  to  them  behind,  prevented  a  precipitate 
flight.  Whither  when  their  flight  led,  some,  shamefully 
throwing  down  their  arms,  rushed  blindly  into  the  river ; 
others,  while  they  linger  on  the  banks,  doubting  whether 
to  fly  or  fight,  were  overpowered.  Never  before  had  the 
Romans  a  more  desperate  battle. 

28.  Then  the  Alban  army,  that  had  been  spectators  of 
the  fight,  was  marched  down  into  the  plains.  Mettus  con- 
gratulates Tullus  on  his  defeat  of  the  enemy ;  Tullus,  or 
his  part,  addresses  Mettus  with  great  civility.  He  orders 
the  Albans  to  unite  their  camp  with  the  Romans,  which 
he  prayed  might  prove  beneficial  to  both  ;  and  prepares  a 
sacrifice  of  purification  for  the  next  day.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light,  all  things  being  in  readiness,  according  to  cus- 
tom, he  commands  both  armies  to  be  summoned  to  an  as« 
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sembly.  The  heralds,  beginning  at  the  outside,"  summon- 
ed the  Albans  first.  They,  struck  too"  with  the  novelty  of 
the  thing,  in  order  to  hear  the  Roman  king  harangue, 
crowded  next  to  him.-  The  Roman  legions,  under  arms, 
by  concert  surrounded  them  ;  a  charge  had  been  given  to 
the  centurions  to  execute  their  orders  without  delay. 
Then  Tullus  begins  as  follows :  "  Romans,  if  ever  before 
at  any  other  time  in  an/  war  there  was  (an  occasion)  on 
which  you  should  return  thanks,  first  to  the  immortal 
gods,  next  to  your  own  valor,  that  occasion  was  yester- 
day's battle.  For  the  contest  was  not  more  with  enemies 
than  with  the  treachery  and  perfidy  of  allies,  a  contest 
which  is  more  serious  and  more  dangerous.  For,  that  a 
false  opinion  may  not  influence  you,  the  Albans  retired  to 
the  mountains  without  my  orders ;  nor  was  that  my  com- 
mand, but  a  stratagem  and  the  pretense  of  a  command  ; 
that  so  your  attention  might  not  be  drawn  away  from  the 
fight,  you  being  kept  in  ignorance  that  you  were  deserted, 
and  that  terror  and  dismay  might  be  struck  into  the  ene- 
my, conceiving  themselves  to  be  surrounded  on  the  rear. 
Nor  does  that  guilt,  which  I  now  state,  extend  to  all  the 
Albans.  They  followed  their  leader,  as  you  too  would 
have  done  if  I  had  wished  my  army  to  make  a  move  to 
any  other  point  from  thence.  Mettus  there  is  the  leader 
of  that  march — the  same  Mettus  is  the  contriver  of  this 
war;  Mettus  is  the  violator  of  the  treaty  between  Rome 
and  Alba.  Let  another  hereafter  attempt  the  like  con- 
duct, unless  I  now  make  of  him  a  signal  example  to  man- 
kind." The  centurions  in  arms  stand  round  Mettus,  and 
the  king  proceeds  with  the  i-est  as  he  had  commenced: 
"  It  is  my  intention,  and  may  it  prove  fortunate,  auspi- 
cious, and  happy  to  the  Roman  people,  to  myself,  and  to 
you,  O  Albans,  to  transplant  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alba  to 
Rome ;  to  grant  your  people  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
to  admit  your  nobles  into  the  rank  of  Senators ;  to  make 
one  city,  one  republic ;  that  as  the  Alban  state  war  for- 
merly divided  from  one  people  into  two,  so  it  may  now 
return  into  one."     On  hearing  this,  the  Alban  youth,  un- 

'  Prcecones  db  extremo.     At  the  farther  part  of  the  Soman  camp,  ^^hera 
it  joined  that  of  the  Albans. 

'  As  well  as  by  the  orders  issued  by  Tullus. 
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armed,  surrounded  by  armed  men,  however  divided  in 
their  sentiments,  yet  restrained  by  the  common  apprehen- 
sion, continue  silent.  Tiien'  TuUus  proceeded  :  "  If,  Met- 
tus  Fuffetius,  you  were  capable  of  learning  fidelity,  and 
how  to  observe  treaties,  that  lesson  would  have  been 
taught  you  by  mc  while  still  alive.  Now,  since  your  dis- 
position is  incurable,  do  you  at  least,  by  your  punishment, 
teach  mankind  to  consider  those  Things  sacred  which  have 
been  violated  by  you.  As,  therefore,  a  little  while  since 
you  kept  your  mind  divided  between  the  interest  of  Fide- 
na3  and  of  Rome,  so  shall  you  now  surrender  your  body  to 
be  torn  asunder  in  different  directions."  Upon  this,  two 
chariots,  drawn  by  four  horses,  being  brought,  he  ties  Met- 
tus,  extended  at  full  length,  to  their  carriages :  then  the 
horses  were  driven  on  in  different  directions,  carrying  off 
the  mangled  body  on  each  carriage,  where  the  limbs  had 
been  fastened  by  the  cords.  All  turned  away  their  eyes 
from  so  shocking  a  spectacle.  That  was  the  first  and  last 
instance  of  a  punishment  among  the  Romans  regardless 
of  the  laws  of  humanity.  In  other  cases  we  may  boast 
that  no  nation  whatever  adopted  milder  forms  of  punish- 
ment. 

29.  During  these  occurrences  the  cavalry  had  been  dis- 
patched onward  to  Alba  to  remove  the  multitude  to  Rome. 
The  legions  were  next  led  thither  to  demolish  the  city. 
When  they  entered  the  gates,  there  was  not,  indeed,  that 
tumult  nor  panic,  such  as  usually  takes  place  with  cap- 
tured cities  when,  the  gates  being  burst  open,  or  the  walls 
levelled  by  the  ram,  or  the  citadel  taken  by  assault,  the 
shouts  of  the  enemy  and  rush  of  armed  men  through  the 
city  throws  every  thing  into  confusion  by  fire  and  sword ; 
but  gloomy  silence  and  speechless  sori-ow  so  absorbed  the 
minds  of  all,  that,  through  fear,  forgetting  what  they 
should  leave  behind,  what  they  should  take  with  them,  all 
concert  failing  them,  and  frequently  making  inquiries  of 
each  other,  they  now  stood  at  their  thresholds,  now  wan- 
dering about,  they  strayed  through  their  houses,  doomed 
to  see  them  for  the  last  time.  But  as  soon  as  the  shouts 
of  the  horsemen  commanding  them  to  depart  now  urged 
them  on,  the  crashing  of  the  dwellings  wliich  were  being 
demolished  was  now  heard  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
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city,  and  the  dust,  rising  in  distant  places,  had  filled  every 
quarter  as  with  a  cloud  spread  over  them ;  hastily  snatch- 
ing up  whatever  each  of  them  could,  while  they  went 
forth  leaving  behind  them  their  guardian  deity  and  house- 
hold gods,  and  the  home?  in  which  each  had  been  born 
and  brought  up,  a  continued  train  of  emigrants  soon  filled 
the  ways,  and  the  sight  of  others,  through  mutual  com- 
miseration, renewed  their  tears ;  and  piteous  cries  too 
were  heard,  of  the  women  more  especially,  when  they 
passed  by  their  revered  temples,  now  beset  with  armed 
men,  and  left  their  gods,  as  it  were,  in  captivity.  After 
the  Albans  had  evacuated  the  town,  the  Roman  soldiery 
level  all  the  public  and  private  edifices  indiscriminately  to 
the  ground,  and  one  short  hour  consigned  to  demolition 
and  ruin  the  work  of  four  hundred  years,  during  which 
Alba  had  stood.  The  temples  of  the  gods,  however,  for 
such  had  been  the  orders  given  by  the  king,  were  spared. 
30.  In  the  mean  time  Rome  increases  by  the  demolition 
of  Alba.  The  number  of  citizens  is  doubled.  The  Coelian 
mount  is  added  to  the  city,  and,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
inhabited  more  populously,  TuUus  selects  that  situation 
for  his  palace,  and  there  ,;Ook  up  his  abode.  The  leading 
persons  among  the  Albans  he  enrolls  among  the  patricians, 
that  that  branch  of  the  state  also  might  increase — the 
Julii,  Servilii,  Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  Cloelii ;  and  as  a 
consecrated  place  of  meeting  for  the  order  augmented  by 
him  he  built  a  Senate-h  luse,  which  was  called  Hostilia 
even  down  to  the  age  </f  our  fathers.  And  that  every 
rank  might  acquire  some  additional  strength  from  the 
new  people,  he  formed  ten  troops  of  horsemen  from  among 
the  Albans  :  he  likewise  recruited  the  old,  and  raised  new 
legions  from  the  same  so'irce.  Confiding  in  this  increase 
of  strength,  TuUus  declares  war  against  the  Sabines,  a  na- 
tion at  that  time  the  most  powerful,  next  to  the  Etrurians, 
in  men  and  in  arms.  Injuries  had  been  done  on  both 
sides,  and  restitution  demanded  in  vain.  TuUus  com- 
plained that  some  Romar  merchants  had  been  seized  in  an 
open  market  near  the  temple  of  Feronia ;  the  Sabines,  that 
some  of  their  people  had  taken  refuge  in  the  asylum,  and 
were  detained  at  Rome.  These  were  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  the  war.     The  Sabines,  holding  in  recollection 
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both  that  a  portion  of  their  strength  had  been  fixed  at 
Rome  by  Tatius,  and  that  the  Roman  power  had  also  been 
lately  increased  by  the  accession  of  the  Alban  people,  be- 
gan, on  their  part,  to  look  around  for  foreign  aid.  Etruria 
was  in  their  neighborhood ;  of  the  Etrurians  the  Veientes 
were  the  nearest.  From  thence  they  drew  some  volun- 
teers, their  minds  being  stirred  up  to  a  revolt,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  rankling  animosities  from  (former) 
wars.  And  pay  also  had  its  weight  with  some  stragglers 
belonging  to  the  indigent  population.  They  were  assisted 
by  no  aid  from  the  government,  and  the  faith  of  the  truce 
stipulated  with  Romulus  was  strictly  observed  by  the 
Veientes  (for  with  respect  to  the  others  it  is  less  surpris- 
ing). While  they  were  preparing  for  war  with  the  ut- 
most vigor,  and  the  matter  seemed  to  turn  on  this,  which 
should  first  commence  hostilities,  Tullus  first  passes  into 
the  Sabine  territory.  A  desperate  battle  ensued  at  the 
wood  called  Malitiosa,'  in  which  the  Roman  army  was  far 
superior,  both  by  the  strength  of  their  foot,  and  also  by 
the  recent  augmentation  of  their  cavalry.  The  Sabine 
ranks  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  a  sudden  charge  of 
the  cavalry;  nor  could  either  the  fight  be  afterwards  re- 
stored, or  a  retreat  accompHshed  without  great  slaughter. 
31.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Tullus  and  the  whole  Roman  state  was  in  high 
renown,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  word  was 
brought  to  the  king  and  Senators  that  it  rained  stones  on 
the  Alban  Mount.  As  this  could  scarcely  be  credited,  on 
persons  being  sent  to  inquire  into  the  prodigy,  a  thick 
shower  of  stones  fell  from  heaven  in  their  sight,  just  as 
when  hail  collected  into  balls  is  pelted  down  to  the  earth 
by  the  winds.  Besides,  they  imagined  that  they  heard  a 
loud  voice  from  the  grove  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  re- 
quiring the  Albans  to  perform  their  religious  service'  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  their  native  country,  which  they 
had  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  if  their  gods  had  been 
abandoned  together  with  their  country;  and  they  had 
either  adopted  the  religion  of  Rome,  or,  as  may  happen 
enraged  at  their  evil  destiny,  had  renounced  altogethel 
the  worship  of  the  gods.     A  festival  of  nine  days  was  in- 

'  Malitiosam.     Tr)v  vT^riv  KaXovfiivjp/  KaKOvpyov.     Dio.  iii. 
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stituted  publicly  by  the  Romans  also,  on  account  of  the 
same  prodigy,  either  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  voice 
sent  from  the  Alban  mount  (for  that  to(o  is  stated)  or  by 
the  advice  of  the  aruspices.  Certain  it  is,  it  continued  a 
solemn  observance,  that  whenever  the  same  prodigy  was 
announced  a  festival  for  nine  days  was  observed.  Not 
long  after,  they  were  afflicted  with  a  pestilence;  and 
though  from  this  there  arose  an  aversion  to  military  serv- 
ice, yet  no  respite  from  arms  was  granted  by  this  warlike 
king,  who  considered  that  the  bodies  of  the  young  men 
were  even  moj-e  healthy  abroad  than  at  home,  until  he 
himself  also  was  seized  with  a  lingering  disease.  Then, 
together  with  liis  body,  those  fierce  spirits  became  so 
broken,  that  he,  who  formerly  considered  nothing  less 
worthy  of  a  king  than  to  devote  his  mind  to  religion, 
suddenly  became  a  slave  to  every  form  of  superstition,  im- 
portant and  trifling,  and  filled  the  people's  minds  also  with 
religious  scruples.  The  generality  of  persons,  now  wish- 
ing to  recur  to  that  state  of  things  which  had  existed 
under  King  Numa,  thought  that  the  only  relief  left  for 
their  sickly  bodies  was,  if  peace  and  pardon  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  gods.  They  say  that  the  king  himself, 
turning  over  the  commentaries  of  Numa,  after  he  had 
found  therein  that  certain  sacrifices  of  a  secret  and  sol- 
emn nature  had  been  performed  to  Jupiter  Elicius,  shut 
himself  up  and  set  about  the  performance  of  this  solem- 
nity ;  but  that  that  rite  was  not  duly  undertaken  or  con- 
ducted, and  that  not  only  no  appearance  of  heavenly  no- 
tification was  presented  to  him,  but  that  he  was  struck 
with  lightning  and  burnt  to  ashes,  together  with  his  house, 
through  the  anger  of  Jupiter,  exasperated  at  the  impro- 
priety of  the  ceremony.  TuUus  reigned  two-and-thirty 
years  with  gx-eat  militai-y  renown. 

32.  On  the  death  of  Tullus  the  government  devolved 
once  more  upon  the  Senate,  and  they  nominated  an  in- 
terrex  ;  and  on  his  holding  the  comitia,  the  people  elected 
Ancus  Marcius  king.  The  fathers  confirmed  the  election. 
Ancus  Marcius  was  the  grandson  of  King  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  by  his  daughter.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the 
throne,  reflecting  on  the  renown  of  his  grandfather,  and 
that  the  late  reign,  glorious  in  every  other  respect,  in  one 

3* 
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particular  had  not  been  suflSciently  prosperous,  the  rites 
of  religion  having  either  been  utterly  neglected  or  im- 
properly performed ;  deeming  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  perform  the  public  ceremonies  of  religion  as  they 
had  been  instituted  by  Numa,  he  orders  the  pontiif,  after 
he  had  transcribed  them  all  from  the  king's  commentaries 
on  white  tables,  to  expose  them  to  public  view.  Hence 
both  his  own  subjects,  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  neigh- 
boring nations,  entertained  a  hope  that  the  king  would 
conform  to  the  conduct  and  institutions  of  his  grand- 
father. Accordingly,  the  Latins,  with  whom  a  treaty  had 
been  concluded  in  the  reign  of  Tullus,  assumed  new  cour- 
age ',  and  after  they  had  made  an  incursion  upon  the  Ro- 
man lands,  return  a  contemptuous  answer  to  the  Romans 
on  their  demanding  restitution,  supposing  that  the  Roman 
king  would  spend  his  reign  in  indolence  among  chapels 
and  altars.  The  genius  of  Ancus  was  of  a  middle  kind, 
partaking  both  of  that  of  Numa  and  of  Romulus ;  and, 
besides  that,  he  thought  that  peace  was  more  necessary  in 
his  grandfather's  reign,  considering  the  people  were  but 
recent  as  well  as  uncivilized,  he  also  (considered)  that  he 
could  not,  without  injury,  preserve  the  tranquillity  which 
had  fallen  to  his  lot;  that  his  patience  was  tried,  and,  be- 
ing tried,' was  ndw  despised;  and  that  the  times  were 
more  suited  to  a  King  Tullus  than  to  a  Numa.  In  order, 
however,  that  as  Numa  had  instituted  religious  rites  in 
peace,  ceremonies  relating  to  war  might  be  transmitted  by 
him,  and  that  wars  might  not  only  be  waged,  but  pro- 
claimed also  according  to  some  rite,  he  borrowed  from  an 
ancient  nation,  the  ^quicolse,  the  form  which  the  her- 
alds still  preserve,  according  to  which  restitution  is  de- 
manded. The  ambassador,  when  he  comes  to  the  front- 
iers of  the  people  from  whom  satisfaction  is  demanded, 
having  his  head  covered  with  a  fillet  (the  fillet  is  of  wool)| 
says :  "  Hear,  O  Jupiter,  hear,  ye  confines  (naming  the 
nation  they  belong  to),  let  Justice  hear.  I  am  a  public 
messenger  of  the  Roman  people ;  I  come  justly  and  relig- 
iously deputed,  and  let  my  words  gain  credit."  He  then 
makes  his  demands ;  afterwards  he  makes  a  solemn  ap- 
peal to  Jupiter:  "If  I  unjustly  or  impiously  demand 
those  persons  and  those  goods  to  be  given  up  to  me,  the 
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messenger  of  the  Roman  people,  then  never  permit  me  to 
enjoy  my  native  country."  These  words  he  repeats  when 
he  passes  over  the  frontiers ;  the  same  to  the  first  man  he 
meets ;  the  same  on  entering  the  gate  ;  the  same  on  enter- 
ing the  Forura,  some  few  words  in  the  form  of  the  decla- 
ration and  oath  being  changed.  If  the  persons  whom  he 
demands  are  not  delivered  up  on  the  expiration  of  thirty- 
three  days,  for  so  many  are  enjoined  by  the  rule,  he  de- 
clares war,  thus :  "  Hear,  Jupiter,  and  thou,  Juno,  Rom- 
ulus,  and  all  ye  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  gods,  give 
ear  !  I  call  you  to  witness  that  this  nation  (naming  it)  is 
unjust,  and  does  not  act  v'ith  equity ;  but  we  will  consult 
the  fathers  in  our  own  country  concerning  these  matters, 
and  by  what  means  we  may  obtain  our  right."  After 
that  the  messenger  returns  to  Rome  to  consult :  the  king 
immediately  used  to  consult  the  fathers  almost  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Concerning  such  matters,  differences, 
and  quarrels,  as  the  pater  patratus  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  Quirites,  has  conferred  with  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
ancient  Latins,  and  with  the  ancient  Latin  people,  which 
matters  ought  to  be  given  up,  performed,  discharged, 
which  matters  they  have  neither  given  up,  performed,  nor 
discharged,  declare,"  says  he  to  him,  whose  opinion  he 
first  asked, "  What  think  3'ou  ?"  Then  he  said :  « I  think 
that  they  should  be  demanded  by  a  just  and  regularly  de- 
clared war,  therefore  I  consent,  and  vote  for  it."  Thea 
the  others  were  asked  in  order,  and  when  the  majority  of 
those  present  agreed  in  the  same  opinion  the  war  was  re- 
solved on.  It  was  custo'nary  for  the  fecialis  to  carry  in 
his  hand  a  javelin  pointed  with  steel,  or  burnt  at  the  end 
and  dipped  in  blood,  to  the  confines  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  in  presence  of  at  least  three  grown-up  persons,  to 
say :  "  Forasmuch  as  the  states  of  the  ancient  Latins,  and 
the  ancient  Latin  people,  have  offended  against  the  Roman 
people,  the  Quirites;  for  israuch  as  the  Roman  people,  the 
Quiiites,  have  ordered  that  there  should  be  war  with  the 
a/ncient  Latins,  and  the  Senate  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
Quirites,  have  given  their  opinion,  consented,  and  voted 
that  war  should  be  made  with  the  ancient  Latins,  on  this 
account  I  and  the  Roman  people  declare  and  make  war  on 
the  states  of  the  ancient  Latins,  and  on  the  ancient  Latin 
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people."  After  he  had  said  that,  he  threw  the  spear 
within  their  confines.  After  this  manner  restitution  was 
demanded  from  the  Latins  at  that  time,  and  war  proclaim- 
ed ;  and  that  usage  posterity  have  adopted. 

33.  Ancus,  having  committed  the  care  of  sacred  things 
to  the  flamines  and  other  priests,  set  out  with  a  new 
army,,  which  he  had  levied,  and  took  Politorium,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  by  storm ;  and  following  the  example  of  for- 
mer kings,  who  had  increased  the  Roman  state  by  taking 
enemies  into  the  number  of  the  citizens,  he  transplanted 
all  the  j)eople  to  Rome.  And  since  the  Sabines  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  citadel,  and  the  Albans  the  Coelian  mount 
around  the  Palatium,  the  residence  of  the  old  Romans, 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  new  people ;  not  long 
after,  on  Telleni  and  Ficana  being  taken,  new  citizens  were 
added  in  the  same  quarter.  After  this,  Politorium  was 
taken  a  second  time  by  force  of  arms,  because  the  ancient 
Latins  had  taken  possession  of  it  when  vacated.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  Romans  demolishing  that  city,  that  it 
might  not  ever  after  serve  as  a  receptacle  to  the  enemy. 
At  last,  the  whole  war  with  the  Latins  being  concentrated 
in  Medullia,  they  fought  there  with  various  fortune,  some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  gaining  the  victo- 
ry ;  for  the  town  was  both  well  fortified  by  works  and 
strengthened  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  the  Latins,  having 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  open  fields,  had  several  times 
fought  the  Romans  in  close  engagement.  At  last  Ancus, 
making  an  effort  with  all  his  forces,  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  having  got  a 
considerable  booty,  returned  thence  to  Rome ;  many  thou- 
sands of  the  Latins  being  then  also  admitted  into  the  city, 
to  whom,  in  order  that  the  Aventine  might  be  joined  to 
the  Palatium,  a  settlement  was  assigned  near  the  temple 
of  Murcia.  The  Janiculum  was  likewise  added,  not  for 
want  of  room,  but  lest  at  any  time  it  should  become  a 
lodgment  for  the  enemy.  It  was  determined  to  join  it  to 
the  city,  not  only  by  a  wall,  but  likewise,  for  the  sake  of 
the  convenience  of  passage,  by  a  wooden  bridge,  then  for 
the  first  time  built  across  the  Tiber.  The  Fossa  Quiri- 
tiuin,  no  inconsiderable  defense  against  the  easy  access  to 
the  city  from  the  low  grounds,  is  the  work  of  King  Ancus. 
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The  state  being  augmented  by  such  great  accessions,  see- 
ing  that,  amidst  such  a  multitude  of  persons,  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  being  as  yet  confounded,  clan- 
destine crimes  were  committed,  a  prison  is  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  Forum,  to  intimidate  the 
growing  licentiousness.  And  not  only  was  the  city  in- 
creased under  this  king,  but  the  ten-itory  also,  and  the 
boundaries.  The  Msesiau  forest  was  taken  from  the  Vei- 
entes,  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  as  far  as  the 
sea,  and  the  city  of  Ostia  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; 
salt-pits  were  formed  around  it,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
■distinguished  success  achieved  in  war,  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Feretrius  was  enlarged. 

34.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus,  Lucumo,  a  rich  and  entei"- 
prising  man,  came  to  settle  at  Rome,  prompted  chiefly  by 
the  desire  and  hope  of  obtaining  great  preferment  there, 
which  he  had  no  means  of  attaining  at  Tarquinii  (for 
there  also  he  was  descended  from  an  alien  stock).  He 
was  the  son  of  Demaratus,  a  Corinthian,  who,  flying  his 
country  for  sedition,  had  happened  to  settle  at  Tarquinii, 
and  having  married  a  wife  there,  had  two  sons  by  her. 
Their  names  were  Lucumo'  and  Aruns.  Lucumo  survived 
his  father,  and  became  heir  to  all  his  property.  Aruns 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  wife  pregnant.  The  fa- 
ther did  not  long  survive  the  son  ;  and  as  he,  not  knowing 
that  his  daughter-in-law  was  pregnant,  died  without  tak- 
ing any  notice  of  his  grandchild  in  his  will,  to  the  boy 
that  was  born  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  without 
having  any  share  in  his  fortune,  the  name  of  Egerius  was 
given  on  account  of  his  poverty.  And  when  his  wealth 
already  inspired  Lucumo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heir  of  all 
his  father's  wealth,  -with  elevated  notions,  Tanaquil,  whom 
he  married,  further  increased  such  feeling,  she  being  de- 
scended from  a  very  high  family,  and  one  who  would  not 
readily  brook  the  condition  into  which  she  had  married  to 
be  inferior  to  that  in  which  she  had  been  born.  As  the 
Etrurians  despised  Lucumo,  because  sprung  from  a  for- 
eign exile,  she  could  not  bear  the  affront,  and  regardless 

■  The  Lucumones  were  a  class  of  persons  among  the  Etrarians  of  a 
warike  sacerdotal  character,  palricians,  not  kings.  Vid.  Niebuhr,  i.  p. 
372. 
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of  the  innate  love  of  her  native  country,  provided  she 
might  see  her  husband  advanced  to  honors,  she  formed 
the  determination  to  leave  Tarquinii.  Rome  seemed  par- 
ticularly suited  for  her  purpose.  In  this  state,  lately 
founded,  where  all  nobility  is  recent  and  the  result  of 
merit,  there  would  be  room  for  her  husband,  a  man  of 
courage  and  activity.  Tatius,  a  Sabine,  had  been  king  of 
Rome:  Numa  had  been  sent  for  from  Cures  to  reign 
there  :  Ancus  was  sprung  from  a  Sabine  mother,  and  rest- 
ed his  nobility  on  the  single  statue  of  Numa.  She  easily 
persuades  him,  as  being  ambitious  of  honors,  and  one  to 
whom  Tarquinii  was  his  country  only  on  the  mother's 
side.  Accordingly,  removing  their  effects,  they  set  out  to- 
gether for  Rome.  They  happened  to  have  reached  the 
Janiculum ;  there,  as  he  sat  in  the  chariot  with  his  wife, 
an  eagle,  suspended  on  her  wings,  gently  stooping,  takes 
off  his  cap,  and,  flying  I'ound  the  chariot  with  loud 
screams,  as  if  she  had  been  sent  from  heaven  for  the  very 
purpose,  orderly  replaced  it  on  his  head,  and  then  flew 
aloft.  Tanaquil  is  said  to  have  received  this  omen  with 
great  joy,  being  a  woman  well  skilled,  as  the  Etrurians 
generally  are,  in  celestial  prodigies,  and,  embracing  her 
husband,  bids  him  hope  for  high  and  elevated  fortune : 
that  such  bird  had  come  from  such  a  quarter  of  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  messenger  of  such  a  god  ;  that  it  had  exhib- 
ited the  omen  around  the  highest  part  of  man ;  that  it 
had  lifted  the  ornament  placed  on  the  head  of  man,  to  re- 
store it  to  the  same,  by  direction  of  the  gods.  Carrying 
with  them  these  hopes  and  thoughts,  they  entered  the 
city,  and,  having  purchased  a  house  there,  they  gave  out 
the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus.  His  bein"'  a 
stranger  and  very  rich,  caused  him  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  the  Romans.  He  also  promoted  his  own  good-fortune 
by  his  affable  address,  by  the  conrteousness  of  his  invita- 
tions, and  by  conciliating  those  whom  he  could  by  acts  of 
kindness ;  until  a  report  of  him  reached  even  to  the  pal- 
ace; and  by  paying  court  to  the  king  with  politeness 
and  address,  he  in  a  short  time  so  improved  the  acquaint- 
ance to  the  footing  of  intimate  friendship,  that  he  was 
present  at  all  public  and  private  deliberations,  foreign  and 
domestic ;  and  being  now  tried  in  every  trust,  he  was  at 
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length,  by  the  king's  will,  appointed  guardian  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

35.  Ancus  reigned  twenty-four  years,  equal  to  any  of 
the  former  kings  both  in  the  arts  and  renown  of  war  and 
peace.  His  sons  were  now  nigh  the  age  of  puberty ;  for 
this  reason  Tarquin  was  more  urgent  that  the  assembly 
for  the  election  of  a  king  should  be  held  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  assembly  being  proclaimed,  he  sent  away  the 
boys  to  hunt  towards  the  time  of  their  meeting.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  earnestly  sued  for  the 
crown,  and  to  have  made  a  set  speech  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  affections  of  the  people  :  he  said  "  that  he  did 
not  aim  at  any  thing  unprecedented ;  for  that  he  was  not 
the  first  foreigner  (a  thing  at  which  any  one  might  feel 
indignation  or  surprise),  but  the  third,  who  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome.  That  Tatius  not  only,  from  being 
an  alien,  but  even  an  enemy,  was  made  king ;  that  Numa, 
unacquainted  with  the  city,  and  without  soliciting  it,  had 
been  voluntarily  invited  by  them  to  the  throne ;  that  he, 
as  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master,  had  come  to  Rome 
with  his  wife  and  whole  fortune,  and  had  there  spent  a 
greater  part  of  that  age  in  which  men  are  employed  in 
civil  offices  than  he  had  in  his  native  country ;  that  he 
had,  both  in  peace  and  war,  thoroughly  learned  the  Ro- 
man laws  and  religious  customs  under  a  master  not  to  be 
objected  to,  King  Ancus  himself ;  that  he  had  vied  with 
all  in  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and  even  with  the 
king  himself  in  his  bounty  to  others. '  While  he  was  re- 
counting these  undoubted  facts,  the  people  by  a  great  ma- 
jority elected  him  king.  The  same  ambition  which  had 
prompted  Tarquin,  in  other  respects  an  excellent  man,  to 
aspire  to  the  crown,  followed  him  while  on  the  throne. 
And  being  no  less  mindful  of  strengthening  his  own  pow- 
er than  of  increasing  that  of  the  commonwealth,  he  elect- 
ed a  hundred  into  the  fathers,  who  from  that  time  were 
called  Miuorum  (Pentium,  i.  e.,  of  the  younger  families :  a 
party  hearty  in  the  king's  cause,  by  whose  favor  they  had 
got  into  the  Senate.  The  first  war  he  waged  was  with 
the  Latins,  from  whom  he  took  the  town  of  Apiolse  by 
Btorm,  and,  having  brought  back  thence  more  booty  than 
the  character  of  the  war  would  lead  one  to  expect,  he  eel- 
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cbrated  games  with  more  cost  and  magnificence  than  for- 
mer kings.  The  place  for  the  circus,  which  is  now  called 
Maximus,  was  then  first  marked  out,  and  spaces  were 
parted  off  for  the  Senators  and  knights,  where  they  might 
each  erect  seats  for  themselves :  they  were  called  fori 
(benches).  They  viewed  the  games  from  scaffolding 
which  supported  seats  twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
The  show  took  place ;  horses  and  boxers  were  sent  for, 
chiefly  from  Etruria.  These  solemn  games  afterwards 
continued  annual,  being  variously  called  the  Roman  and 
Great  (games).  By  the  same  king,  also,  spaces  round  the 
Forum  were  portioned  off  for  private  individuals  to  build 
on  ;  porticoes  and  shops  were  erected. 

36.  He  was  also  preparing  to  surround  the  city  with  a 
stone  wall,  when  a  Sabine  war  obstructed  his  designs. 
The  matter  was  so  sudden,  that  the  enemy  had  passed  the 
Anio  before  the  Roman  army  could  meet  and  stop  them ; 
great  alarm,  therefore,  was  produced  at  Rome.  And  at 
first  they  fought  with  dubious  success,  but  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides.  After  this,  the  enemy's  forces 
being  led  back  into  their  camp,  and  the  Romans  getting 
time  to  make  new  levies  for  the  war,  Tarquin,  thinking 
that  the  weakness  of  his  army  lay  in  the  want  of  horse, 
determined  to  add  other  centuries  to  the  Ramnenses,  the 
Titienses,  and  Luceres  which  Romulus  had  appointed,  and 
to  leave  them  distinguished  by  his  own  name.  Because 
Romulus  had  done  this  by  augury,  Attus  Navius,  at  that 
time  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  insisted  that  no  alteration  or 
new  appointment  of  that  kind  could  be  made  unless  the 
birds  approved  of  it.  The  king,  enraged  at  this,  and,  as 
It  IS  related,  ridiculing  the  art,  said  :  "  Come,  thou  diviner, 
tell  me,  whether  what  I  am  thinking  on  can  be  done  or  not?" 
When  he  had  tried  the  matter  by  divination,  he  ajffirmed  it 
certainly  could.  "  But  I  was  thinking,"  says  he, "  whether 
you  could  cut  asunder  this  whetstonli  with  a  razor.  Take 
it,  and  perform  what  thy  birds  portend  may  be  done." 
Upon  this,  as  they  say,  he  immediately  cut  the  whetstone 
in  two.  A  statue  of  Attus,  with  his  head  veiled,  was 
erected  in  the  comitium,  upon  the  very  steps  on  the  left 
of  the  Senate-house,  on  the  spot  where  the  transaction 
occurred.    They  say  that  the  whetstone  also  was  depos- 
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ited  in  the  same  place,  that  it  might  remain  a  monument 
of  that  miracle  to  posterity.  There  certainly  accrued  so 
much  honor  to  augury  and  the  college  of  augurs,  that 
nothing  was  undertaken,  either  in  peace  or  war,  without 
taking  the  auspices.  Assemblies  of  the  people,  the  sum- 
moning of  armies,  and  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance 
were  put  off,  when  the  birds  would  not  allow  of  them. 
Noi-  did  Tarquin  then  make  any  other  alteration  in  the 
centuries  of  horse,  except  doubung  the  number  of  men  in 
each  of  these  corps,  so  that  the  three  centuries  consisted 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  knights.  Those  that  were 
added  were  called  "  the  younger,"  but  by  the  same  names 
with  the  former ;  which,  now  that  they  have  been  doubled, 
they  call  six  centuries. 

37.  This  part  of  his  forces  being  augmented,  a  second 
battle  is  fought  with  the  Sabines.  But,  besides  that  the 
Roman  army  was  thus  reinforced,  a  stratagem  also  is  se- 
cretly resorted  to,  persons  having  been  sent  to  throw  into 
the  river  a  great  quantity  of  timber  that  lay  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio,  it  being  first  set  on  fire ;  and  the  wood  being 
further  kindled  by  favor  of  the  wind,  and  the  greater' 
part  of  it  (being  placed)  on  rafts,  when  it  stuck  firmly 
impacted  against  the  piers,  sets  the  bridge  on  fire.  This 
accident  struck  terror  into  the  Sabines  during  the  battle, 
and,  after  they  were  routed,  impeded  their  flight ;  so  that 
many  who  had  escaped  the  enemy  perished  in  the  river. 
Their  arms  floating  down  the  Tiber,  and  being  recognized 
at  the  city,  made  known  the  victory,  almost  before  any 
account  of  it  could  be  carried  there.  In  that  action  the 
glory  of  the  cavalry  was  prominent :  they  say  that,  being 
posted  in  the  two  wings,  when  the  centre  of  their  own 
infantry  was  being  beaten,  they  charged  so  briskly  in 
flank,  that  they  not  only  checked  the  Sabine  legions  who 

'  In  my  version  of  this  passage  I  have  followed  the  reading  et  pleraque 
in  ratibus,  impacta  sublicis  quum  kcererent,  p.  i.  The  burning  logs  were 
not  sent  down  the  river  one  by  one,  but  were  placed  on  rafts,  so  that, 
being  incapable  of  passing  on  between  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  they  firmly 
stuck  there,  and  burnt  the  bridge.  This  mode  of  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  Dion.  iii.  5,  6.     The  bridge  here  meant  is  the  one  built  by  the 

Sabines  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber. Another  reading 

is,  pleraque  in  ratibus  impacta  subliciis  quam  hwrerent,  "inost  of  them 
being  driven  against  the  boats,  resting  on  piles,  stuck  there,"  etc. 
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pressed  hard  on  those  who  retired,  but  quickly  put  them 
to  flight.  The  Sabines  made  for  the  mountains  with 
great  precipitation,  yet  few  reached  them ;  for,  as  we  said 
before,  the  greatest  part  were  driven  by  the  cavalry  into 
the  river.  Tarquin,  thinking  it  advisable  to  pursue  the 
enemy  closely  while  in  this  consternation,  after  sending 
the  booty  and  the  prisoners  to  Rome,  piling  up  and  burn- 
ing the  spoils  which  he  had  vowed  to  Vulcan,  proceeds  to 
lead  his  army  onward  into  the  Sabine  territory.  And 
though  matters  had  turned  out  adversely,  nor  could  they 
hope  for  better  success ;  yet,  because  the  occasion  did  not 
allow  time  for  deliberation,  the  Sabines  came  out  to  meet 
him  with  a  hastily  raised  army ;  and  being  again  defeated 
there,  and  matters  having  now  become  desperate,  they  sued 
for  peace. 

38.  CoUatia  and  all  the  land  about  it  was  taken  from 
the  Sabines,  and  Egerius,  son  to  the  king's  brother,  was 
left  there  with  a  garrison.  I  understand  that  the  people 
of  Collatia  were  thus  surrendered,  and  that  the  form  of 
the  surrender  was  as  follows:  the  king  asked  them,  "Are 
ye  ambassadors  and  deputies  sent  by  the  people  of  Colla- 
tia to  surrender  yourselves  and  the  people  of  Collatia?" 
"  We  are."  "  Are  the  people  of  Collatia  their  own  mas- 
ters ?"  "  They  are."  "  Do  ye  surrender  yourselves  and 
the  people  of  Collatia,  their  city,  lands,  water,  boundaries, 
temples,  utensils,  and  every  thing  sacred  or  profane  be- 
longing to  them,  into  my  power  and  that  of  the  Roman 
people?"  "We  do."  " Then  I  receive  them."  The  Sa- 
bine war  being  ended,  Tarquin  returned  in  triumph  to 
Rome.  After  that  he  made  war  upon  the  ancient  Latins, 
where  they  came  on  no  occasion  to  a  general  engagement ; 
yet,  by  carrying  about  his  arms  to  the  several  towns,  he 
subdued  the  whole  Latin  nation.  Corniculum,  old  Ficu- 
lea,  Cameria,  Crustumerium,  Ameriola,  MeduUia,  and  No- 
mentum,  towns  which  either  belonged  to  the  ancient  Lat- 
ins, or  which  had  revolted  to  them,  were  taken.  Upon 
'this  a  peace  was  concluded.  The  works  of  peace  were 
then  set  about  with  greater  spirit  even  than  the  efforts 
with  which  he  had  conducted  his  wars ;  so  that  the  peo- 
ple enjoyed  no  more  ease  and  quiet  at  home  than  they 
had  done  abroad ;  for  he  both  set  about  surroundino-  the 
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city  with  a  stone  wall  on  the  side  where  he  had  not  forti- 
fied it,  the  beginning  of  which  work  had  been  interi-upted 
by  the  Sabine  war,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  round 
the  Forum  and  the  other  valleys  lying  between  the  hills, 
because  they  did  not  easily  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
flat  grounds,  he  drains  by  means  of  sewers  drawn  sloping 
downward  into  the  Tiber.  Moreover,  he  levels  an  area 
for  founding  a  temple  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  which  he 
had  vowed  to  him  in  the  Sabine  war;  his  mind  even  then 
pressing  the  future  grandeur  of  the  place. 
/39/At  that  time  a  prodigy  occurred  in  the  palace  won- 
derful  both  in  its  appearance  and  in  its  result.  They  re- 
late that  the  head  of  a  boy,  called  Servius  TuUius,  as  he 
lay  fast  asleep,  blazed  with  fire  in  the  sight  of  many  per- 
sons ;  that,  by  the  very  great  noise  made  at  so  miraculous 
a  phenomenon,  the  royal  family  were  awakened ;  and  when 
one  of  the  servants  was  bringing  water  to  extinguish  the 
flame,  that  he  was  kept  back  by  the  queen,  and,  after  the 
confusion  was  over,  that  she  forbade  the  boy  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  he  should  awake  of  his  own  accord.  As  soon 
as  he  awoke  the  flame  disappeared.  Then  Tanaquil,  tak- 
ing her  husband  into  a  private  place,  said :  "  Do  you  ob- 
serve this  boy  whom  we  bring  up  in  so  mean  a  style? 
Be  assured  that  hereafter  he  will  be  a  light  to  us  in  our 
adversity,  and  a  protector  to  our  palace  in  distress.  From 
henceforth  let  us,  with  all  our  care,  train  up  this  youth, 
who  is  capable  of  becoming  a  grea  J"  ornament  publicly  and 
privately."  From  this  time  the  boy  began  to  be  treated 
as  their  own  son,  and  instructed  in  those  arts  by  which 
men's  minds  are  qualified  to  maintain  high  rank.  The 
matter  was  easily  accomplished,  because  it  was  agreeable 
to  the»god8.  The  young  man  turned  out  to  be  of  a  dispo- 
sition truly  royal.  Nor,  when  they  looked  out  for  a  son- 
in-law  for  Tarquin,  could  any  of  the  Roman  youth  be 
compared  to  him  in  any  accomplishment;  therefore  the 
king  betrothed  his  own  daughter  to  him.  This  high 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  from  whatever  cause,  prevents 
us  from  believing  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  slave,  and  that 
he  had  himself  been  a  slave  when  young.  I  am  rather  of 
the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that,  on  the  taking  of  Cor- 
piculum,  the  wife  of  Servius  TuUius,  who  had  been  the 
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leading  man  in  that  city,  being  pregnant  when  her  hus- 
band was  slain,  being  known  among  the  other  female  pris- 
oners, and,  in  consequence  of  her  high  rank,  exempted 
from  servitude  by  the  Roman  queen,  was  delivered  of  a 
child  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Upon 
this,  that  both  the  intimacy  between  the  ladies  was  im- 
proved by  so  great  a  kindness,  and  that  the  boy,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  house  from  his  infancy,  was  be- 
J.oved  and  respected;  that  his  mother's  lot, in  having  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  caused  him  to  be  consid- 
ered the  son  of  a  slave. 

40.  About  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Tarquin's  reign,  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  was  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  with  the 
king,  but  also  with  the  Senate  and  people.  At  this  time 
the  two  sons  of  Ancus,  though  they  had  before  that  always 
considered  it  the  highest  indignity  that  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  father's  crown  by  the  treachery  of  their 
guardian,  that  a  stranger  should  be  king  of  Rome,  who 
was  not  only  not  of  a  civic,  but  not  even  of  an  Italian 
family,  yet  now  felt  their  indignation  rise  to  a  still  higher 
pitch  at  the  notion  that  the  crown  would  not  only  not  re- 
vert to  them  after  Tarquin,  but  would  descend  even  lower 
to  a  slave,  so  that  in  the  same  state  about  the  hundredth 
year'  after  Romulus,  descended  from  a  deity,  and  a  deity 
himself,  occupied  the  throne  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  slave, 
and  one  born  of  a  slave,  should  now  possess  it.  That  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  both  common  to  the  Roman  name, 
and  more  especially  to  their  family,  if,  while  there  was 
male  issue  of  King  Ancus  still  living,  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome  should  be  accessible  not  only  to  strangers,  but  even 
to  slaves.  They  determine,  therefore,  to  prevent  that  dis- 
grace by  the  sword.  But  both  resentment  for  the«injury 
done  to  them  incensed  them  more  against  Tarquin  himself 
than  against  Servius,  and  (the  consideration)  that  a  king 
was  hkeiy  to  prove  a  more  severe  avenger  of  the  murder 
if  he  should  survive,  than  a  private  person ;  and  moreover'  . 
in  case  of  Servius  being  put  to  death,  whatever  other  per- 

'  The  hundredth  year.  138  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Rom- 
uhis :  they  diminish  the  number  of  years  designedly,  to  make  the  matter 
appear  still  worse. 
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son  he  might  select  as  his  son-in-law,'  it  seemed  likely  that 
he  would  adopt  as  his  successor  on  the  throne."  For  these 
reasons  the  plot  is  laid  against  the  king  himself.  Two  of 
the  most  ferocious  of  the  shepherds  being  selected  for  the 
daring  deed,  with  the  rustic  implements  to  which  each  had 
been  accustomed,  by  conducting  themselves  in  as  violent 
a  manner  as  possible  in  the  porch  of  the  palace,  under 
pretense  of  a  quarrel,  draw  the  attention  of  all  the  king's 
attendants  to  themselves  ;  then,  when  both  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  their  clamor  reached  even  the  interior  of  the  pal- 
ace, they  are  called  in  and  proceed  before  the  king.  At 
first  both  bawled  aloud,  and  vied  in  interrupting  each 
other  by  their  clamor,  until,  being  restrained  by  the  lictor, 
and  commanded  to  speak  in  turns,  they  at  length  cease 
railing.  According  to  concert,  one  begins  to  state  the 
matter.  When  the  king,  attentive  to  him,  had  turned 
himself  quite  that  way,  the  other,  raising  up  his  axe,  struck 
it  into  his  head,  and,  leaving  the  weapon  in  the  wound, 
they  both  rush  out  of  the  house. 

41.  When  those  who  were  around  had  raised  up  the 
king  in  a  dying  state,  the  lictors  seize  on  the  men  who 
were  endeavoring  to  escape.  Upon  this  followed  an  up- 
roar and  concourse  of  people,  wondering  what  the  matter 
was.     Tanaquil,  during  the  tumult,  orders  the  palace  to  be 

'  Son-in-law.  Why  not  one  of  his  two  sons,  Lucius  and  Arans? 
Dio.  iv.  1.  If  these  were  not  his  grandchildren  rather,  they  must  have 
been  infants  at  the  time.  Dio.  iv.  4,  6. — At  this  time  infants  could  not 
succeed  to  the  throne. — Ruperti. 

"  This  sentence  has  given  some  trouble  to  the  commentators. — Some 
will  have  it  that  three  distinct  reasons  are  given  for  assassinating  Tar- 
quinius  rather  than  Servius  Tullius,  and  that  these  are  severally  marked 
and  distinguished  by  et — et — turn,  the  second  only  having  quia. — Stroth 
will  have  it  that  only  two  reasons  are  assigned,  one  why  the  king  should 
be  killed,  and  the  other  why  Servius  Tullius  should  not  be  killed,  arising 
from  the  danger  and  uselcssness  of  the  act — the  former  has  not  a  quia, 
because  it  was  a  fact  {et  injurim  dolor,  etc.),  while  the  latter  has  it  in  the 
first  part  (the  danger,  et  quia  gravior,  etc.,  quia  being  understood  also  be- 
fore the  other,  the  uselessness,  turn,  Servio  occiso,  etc.),  because  it  con- 
tained the  reasoning  of  the  youths.  Doering  says  there  were  only  two 
powerful  reasons,  revenge  and  fear,  and  a  ratio  probabilis  introduced  by 
turn;  which  has  the  force  of  insuper.  According  to  Dr.  Hunter,  there 
are  two  formal  assertions ;  one,  that  resentment  stimulated  the  sons  of 
Ancus  against  the  king  himself;  the  other,  that  the  plot  is  laid  for  tha 
king  himself  upon  two  considerations,  of  reason  and  policy. 
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shut,  thrusts  out  all  who  were  present :  at  the  same  time, 
she  sedulously  prepares  every  thing  necessary  for  dressing 
the  wound,  as  if  a  hope  still  remained ;  at  the  same  time, 
in  case  her  hopes  should  disappoint  her,  she  projects  other 
means  of  safety.  Sending  immediately  for  Servius,  after 
she  had  showed  to  him  her  husband  almost  expiring,  hold 
iqg  his  right  hand,  she  entreats  him  not  to  suffer  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law  to  pass  unavenged,  nor  his  mother-in 
law  to  he  an  object  of  insult  to  their  enemies.  "  Servius," 
she  said,  "  if  you  are  a  man,  the  kingdom  is  yours,  not 
theirs,  who,  by  the  hands  of  others,  have  perpetrated  the 
worst  of  crimes.  Exert  yourself,  and  follow  the  guidance 
of  the  gods,  who  portended  that  this  head  would  be  illus- 
trious by  having  formerly  shed  a  blaze  around  it.  Now 
let  that  celestial  flame  arouse  you.  Now  awake  in  earnest. 
We,  too,  though  foreigners,  have  reigned.  Consider  who 
you  are,  not  whence  yon  are  sprung.  If  your  own  plans 
are  not  matured  by  reason  of  the  suddenness  of  this  event, 
then  follow  mine."  When  the  uproar  and  violence  of  the 
multitude  could  scarcely  be  withstood,  Tanaquil  addresses 
the  populace  from  the  upper  part  of  the  palace  through 
the  windows  facing  the  new  street  (for  the  royal  family 
resided  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator).  She  bids  them 
"be  of  good  courage;  that  the  king  was  stunned  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow ;  that  the  weapon  had  not  sunk 
deep  into  his  body  ;  that  he  was  already  come  to  himself 
again ;  that  the  wound  had  been  examined,  the  blood  hav- 
ing been  wiped  ofE ;  that  all  the  symptoms  were  favorable ; 
that  she  hoped  they  would  sec  him  very  soon ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  the  people  to  obey  the 
orders  of  Servius  Tnllius.  That  he  would  administer  jus- 
tice, and  would  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  king." 
Servius  comes  forth  with  the  trabea  and  lictors,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  king's  throne,  decides  some  cases,  with 
respect  to  others  pretends  that  he  will  consult  the  king. 
Therefore,  the  death  being  concealed  for  several  days, 
though  Tarquin  had  already  expired,  he,  under  pretense 
of  discharging  the  duty  of  another,  strengthened  his  own 
interest.  Then  at  length,  the  matter  being  made  public, 
and  lamentations  being  raised  in  the  ])alace,  Servius,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  guard,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom 
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by  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  being  the  first  who  did  so 
without  the  orders  of  the  people.  The  children  of  Ancus, 
the  instruments  of  their  villainy  having  been  already  seized, 
as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  the  king  still  lived,  and 
that  the  power  of  Servius  was  so  great,  had  already  gone 
into  exile  to  Suessa  Pometia. 

42.  And  now  Servius  began  to  strengthen  his  power, 
not  more  by  public  than  by  private'  measures;  and,  lest 
the  feelings  of  the  children  of  Tarquin  might  be  the  same 
towards  himself  as  those  of  the  children  of  Ancus  had  been 
towards  Tarquin,  he  unites  his  two  daughters  in  marriage 
to  the  young  princes,  the  Tarquinii,  Lucius  and  Aruns. 
Nor  yet  did  he  break  through  the  inevitable  decrees  of 
fate  by  human  measures,  so  that  envy  of  the  sovereign 
power  should  not  produce  general  treachery  and  animosity 
even  among  the  members  of  his  own  family.  Very  op- 
portunely for  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  the  present 
state,  a  war  was  commenced  with  the  Veientes  (for  the 
truce  had  now  expired^)  and  with  the  other  Etrurians. 
In  that  war  both  the  valor  and  good-fortune  of  Tullius 
were  conspicuous,  and  he  returned  to  Rome,  after  routing 
a  great  army  of  the  enemy,  now  unquestionably  king, 
whether  he  tried  the  dispositions  of  the  fathers  or  the 
people.  He  then  sets  about  a  work  of  peace  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  that,  as  Numa  had  been  the  author  of  relig- 
ious institutions,  so  posterity  might  celebrate  Servius  as 
the  founder  of  all  distinction  among  the  members  of  the 
state,  and  of  those  orders  by  which  a  limitation  is  estab- 
lished between  the  degrees  of  rank  and  fortune.  For  he 
instituted  the  census — a  most  salutary  measure  for  an 
empire  destined  to  become  so  great,  according  to  which 
the  services  of  war  and  peace  were  to  be  performed,  not 
by  every  person  (indiscriminately),  as  formerly,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  property.  Then  he  formed, 
according  to  the  census,  the  classes  and  centuries,  and  the 

'  "By public— private.  The  "public"  were  the  steps  taken  by  Servius 
to  establish  his  political  ascendency,  while  the  "private"  refer  to  those 
intended  to  strengthen  his  family  connections. 

'  The  truce  had  now  expired.  If  the  truce  concluded  with  them  by 
Romulus  be  here  meant,  it  was  long  since  expired,  since  about  140  years 
had  now  elapsed.  It  is  probable,  howerer,  that  it  was  renewed  in  tha 
xai,nin  of  TuUius. 
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arrangement  as  it  now  exists  eminently  suited  either  to 
peace  or  war. 

43.  Of  those  who  had  an  estate  of  a  hundred  thousand 
asses  or  more,  he  made  eighty  centuries,  forty  of  seniors 
and  forty  of  juniors.  All  these  were  called  the  first  class : 
the  seniors  were  to  be  in  readiness  to  guard  the  city,  the 
juniors  to  carry  on  war  abroad.  The  arms  enjoined  them 
were  a  helmet,  a  round  shield,  greaves,  and  a  coat  of  mail, 
all  of  brass ;  these  were  for  the  defense  of  their  body;  their 
weapons  of  offense  were  a  spear  and  a  sword.  To  this  class 
were  added  two  centuries  of  mechanics,  who  were  to  serve 
without  arms  ;  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  was  to  carry 
the  military  engines.  The  second  class  comprehended  all 
whose  estate  was  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand 
asses ;  and  of  these,  seniors  and  juniors,  twenty  centuries 
were  enrolled.  The  arms  enjoined  them  were  a  buckler 
instead  of  a  shield,  and  except  a  coat  of  mail,  all  the  rest 
were  the  same.  He  appointed  the  property  of  the  third 
class  to  amount  to  fifty  thousand  asses;  the  number  of 
centuries  was  the  same,  and  formed  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion of  age ;  nor  was  there  any  change  in  their  arms,  only 
greaves  were  taken  from  them.  In  the  fourth  class,  the 
property  was  twenty-five  thousand  asses,  the  same  number 
of  centuries  was  formed :  the  arms  were  changed,  nothing 
was  given  them  but  a  spear  and  a  long  javelin.  The  fifth 
class  was  increased,  tliirty  centuries  were  formed ;  these 
carried  slings  and  stones  for  throwing.  Among  them  were 
reckoned  the  horn-blowers  and  the  trumpeters,  distributed 
into  three  centuries.  This  whole  class  was  rated  at  eleven 
thousand  asses.  Property  lower  than  this  comprehended 
all  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  of  them  one  century  was 
made  up  which  was  exempted  from  serving  in  war.  Hav- 
ing thus  divided  and  armed  the  infantry,  he  levied  twelve 
centuries  of  knights  from  among  the  chief  men  of  the  state. 
Likewise  out  of  the  three  centuries  appointed  by  Romulus 
he  formed  other  six  under  the  same  names  which  they  had 
received  at  their  first  institution.  Ten  thousand  asses  were 
given  them  out  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  buying  of 
horses,  and  widows  were  assigned  them,  who  were  to  pay 
two  thousand  asses  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  horses. 
AU  these  burdens  were  taken  off  the  poor  and  laid  on  the 
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rich.  Then  an  additional  honor  was  conferred  upon  them ; 
for  the  suffrage  was  not  now  granted  promiscuously  to  all, 
as  it  had  been  established  by  Romulus,  and  observed  by 
his  successors,  to  every  man  with  the  same  privilege  and 
the  same  right,  but  gradations  were  established,  so  that  no 
one  might  seem  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting,  and  yet 
the  whole  power  might  reside  in  the  chief  men  of  the  state. 
For  the  knights  were  first  called,  and  then  the  eighty  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class ;  and  if  they  happened  to  differ, 
which  was  seldom  the  case,  those  of  the  second  were  call- 
ed :  and  they  seldom  ever  descended  so  low  as  to  come  to 
the  lowest  class.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  pres- 
ent regulation  which  now  exists,  since  the  tribes  were  in- 
creased to  thirty-five,  should  not  agree  in  the  number  of 
centuries  of  juniors  and  seniors  with  the  amount  instituted 
by  Servius  Tullius,  they  being  now  double  of  what  they 
were  at  that  time.  For  the  city  being  divided  into  four 
parts,  according  to  the  regions  and  hills  which  were  then 
inhabited,  he  called  these  divisions  tribes,  as  I  think,  from 
the  tribute.'  For  the  method  of  levying  taxes  ratably  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  estates  was  also  introduced  by  him ; 
nor  had  these  tribes  any  relation  to  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  the  centuries. 

44.  The  census  being  now  completed,  which  he  had  ex- 
pedited by  the  terror  of  a  law  passed  on  those  not  rated, 
with  threats  of  imprisonment  and  death,  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  all  the  Roman  citizens,  horse  and  foot,  should 
attend  at  the  dawn  of  day  in  the  Campus  Martius,  each  in 
his  centnry.  There  he  drew  up  his  army,  and  performed 
a  lustration  of  it  by  the  sacrifices  called  suovetaurilia ;  and 
that  was  called  the  closing  of  the  lustrum,  because  that  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  census.  Eighty  thousand  citizens 
are  said  to  have  been  rated  in  that  survey.  Fabius  Pio- 
tor,  the  oldest  of  our  historians,  adds  that  such  was  the 
number  of  those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  To  accom- 
modate that  number  the  city  seemed  to  require  enlarge- 
ment. He  adds  two  hills,  the  Quirinal  and  Vimiual ;  then, 
in  continuation,  he  enlarges  the  Esquilise,  and  takes  up  his 
own  residence  there,  in  order  that  respectability  might  at- 

'  VaiTO,  de  L.  L.  iv.  36,  thinks,  on  the  contraiy,  that  tributum  was  so 
called,  as  being  paid  by  the  tribes. 

Vor,.  I.— 4 
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tach  to  the  place.  He  surrounds  the  city  with  a  rampart, 
a  moat,  and  a  wall :  thus  he  enlarges  the  Pomoerium. 
They  who  regard  only  the  etymology  of  the  word  will 
have  the  Pomoerium  to  be  a  space  of  ground  without  the 
walls ;  but  it  is  rather  a  space  on  each  side  the  wall,  which 
the  Etrurians,  in  building  cities,  consecrated  by  augury, 
reaching  to  a  certain  extent  both  within  and  without  in 
the  direction  they  intended  to  raise  the  wall ;  so  that  the 
houses  might  not  be  joined  to  it  on  the  inside,  as  they 
commonly  are  now,  and  also  that  there  might  be  some 
space  without  left  free  from  human  occupation.  This 
space,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  till  or  inhabit,  the  Ro- 
mans called  the  Pomoerium,  not  for  its  being  without  the 
wall,  more  than  for  the  wall's  being  without  it :  and  in  en- 
larging the  city,  as  far  as  the  walls  were  intended  to  pro- 
ceed outward,  so  far  these  consecrated  limits  were  likewise 
extended. 

45.  The  state  being  increased  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  city,  and  every  thing  modelled  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  exigencies  both  of  peace  and  war,  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power  might  not  always  depend  on  mere  force  of 
arms,  he  endeavored  to  extend  his  empire  by  policy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  add  some  ornament  to  the  city.  The 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  at  that  time  in  high  re- 
nown ;  fame  represented  it  to  have  been  built  by  all  the 
states  of  Asia  in  common.  When  Servius,  amidst  some 
grandees  of  the  Latins  with  whom  he  had  taken  pains  to 
form  connections  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  extolled  in 
high  terms  such  concord  and  association  of  their  gods,  by 
frequently  insisting  on  the  same  subject,  he  at  length  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  that  the  Latin  states  agreed  to  "build  a 
temple  to  Diana  at  Rome,'  in  conjunction  with  the  Roman 
people.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  that  Rome  was  the 
head  of  both  nations,  concerning  which  they  had  so  often 
disputed  in  arms.  Though  that  object  seemed  to  have 
been  left  out  of  consideration  by  all  the  Latins,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  matter  having  been  so  often  attempted  un- 
successfully by  arms,  fortune  seemed  to  present  one  of  the 

'  Temple  of  Diana.  Built  on  the  summit  of  the  Arentine  Mount  to- 
wards the  Tiber.  On  its  brazen  pillar  were  engraved  the  laws  of  the 
treaty,  and  which  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
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Sahines  with  an  opportunity  of  recovei-ing  the  superiority 
to  his  oounti'y  by  his  own  address.  A  cow  is  said  to  have 
been  calved  to  a  certain  person,  tlie  head  of  a  family  among 
the  Sabines,  of  surpi-ising  size  and  beauty.  Her  horns, 
which  were  hung  up  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
remained,  for  many  ages,  a  monument  of  this  wonder. 
The  thing  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  as  it  was,  an,  I 
the  soothsayers  declared  that  sovereignty  would  reside  in 
that  state  of  which  a  citizen  shonld  immolate  this  heifer 
to  Diana.  This  prediction  had  also  reached  the  ears  of 
the  high-priest  of  Diana.  The  Sabine,  when  he  thought 
the  proper  time  for  offering  the  sacrifice  was  come,  drove 
the  cow  to  Rome,  led  her  to  the  temple  of  that  goddess, 
and  set  her  before  the  altar.  The  Roman  priest,  struck 
with  the  uncommon  size  of  the  victim,  so  much  celebrated 
by  fame,  thus  accosted  the  Sabine:  "  What  intendest  thou 
to  do,  stranger  ?"  says  he.  "  Is  it  with  impure  hands  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  Diana  ?  Why  dost  not  thou  first  wash 
thyself  in  running  water?  The  Tiber  runs  along  in  the 
bottom  of  that  valley."  The  stranger,  being  seized  with 
a  scruple  of  conscience,  and  desirous  of  having  everything 
done  in  due  form,  that  the  event  might  answer  the  predic- 
tion, from  the  temple  went  down  to  the  Tiber.  In  the 
mean  time  the  priest  sacrificed  the  cow  to  Diana,  which 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  king,  and  to  the  whole  state. 
46.  Servius,  though  he  had  now  acquired  an  indisputa- 
» ble  right  to  the  kingdom  by  long  possession,  yet  as  he 
heard  that  expressions  were  sometimes  thrown  out  by 
young  Tarquin,  importing, "  That  he  held  the  crown  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people,"  having  first  secured  their 
good-will  by  dividing  among  them,  man  by  man,  the  lands 
taken  from  their  enemies,  he  ventured  to  propose  the 
question  to  the  people,  whether  they  "  chose  and  ordered 
that  he  should  be  king,"  and  was  declared  king  with  such 
unanimity  as  had  not  been  observed  in  the  election  of 
any  of  his  predecessors.  But  this  circumstance  dimin- 
ished not  Tarquin's  hope  of  obtaining  the  throne;  nay, 
because  he  had  observed  that  the  question  of  the  distri- 
bution of  land  to  the  people'  was  carried  against  the  will 

'  This  is  noticed  as  the  first  trace  of  the  Agrarian  division  by  Niebuhr, 
i.  p.  161. 
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of  the  fathers,  he  felt  so  much  the  more  satisfied  that  an 
opportunity  was  now  presented  to  him  of  arraigning 
Servius  before  the  fathers,  and  of  increasing  his  own  in- 
fluence in  the  Senate,  he  being  himself  naturally  of  a  fiery 
temper,  and  his  wife,  Tullia,  at  home  stimulating  his  rest- 
less temper.  For  the  Roman  palace  also  afforded  an  in- 
stance of  tragic  guilt ;  so  that,  through  their  disgust  of 
kings,  liberty  might  come  more  matured,  and  the  throne 
which  should  be  attained  through  crime  might  be  the 
last.  This  L.  Tarquiiiius  (whether  he  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  not  clear ;  with  the 
greater  number  of  authorities,  however,  I  would  say,  his 
son')  had  a  brother,  Aruns  Tarquinius,  a  youth  of  a  mild 
disposition.  To  these  two,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
two  Tullise,  daughters  of  the  king,  had  been  married,  they 
also  being  of  widely  different  tempers.  It  had  so  hap- 
pened that  the  two  violent  dispositions  were  not  united  in 
marriage,  through  the  good  fortune,  I  suspect,  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  in  order  that  the  i-eign  of  Servius  might  be 
more  protracted,  and  the  morals  of  the  state  be  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  haughty  Tullia  was  chagrined  that  there 
was  no  material  in  her  husband  either  for  ambition  or 
bold  daring.  Directing  all  her  regard  to  the  other  Tar- 
quinius, him  she  admired,  him  she  called  a  man,  and  one 
truly  descended  of  royal  blood;  she  expressed  her  con- 
tempt of  her  sister,  because,  having  got  a  man,  she  was 
deficient  in  the  spirit  becoming  a  woman.  Similarity  of  . 
mind  soon  draws  them  together,  as  wickedness  is  in  gen- 
eral most  congenial  to  wickedness.  But  the  commence- 
ment of  producing  general  confusion  originated  with  the 
woman.  She,  accustomed  to  the  secret  conversations  of 
the  other's  husband,  refrained  not  from  using  the  most 
contumeUous  language  of  her  husband  to  his  brother,  oi 
her  sister  to  (her  sister's)  husband,  and  contended  that  it 
were  better  that  she  herself  were  unmarried,  and  he  single, 
than  that  they  should  be  matched  unsuitably,  so  that  they 
must  languish  away  through  life  by  reason  of  the  das- 
tardly conduct  of  others.  If  the  gods  had  granted  her 
the  husband  of  whom  she  was  worthy,  that   she  should 

'  His  son.     Dionysius  will  have  it  that  lie  was  the  grandson.     See 
Nieb.  i.  p.  36". 
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soon  see  the  crown  in  her  own  house,  which  she  new  saw 
at  her  father's.  She  soon  inspires  the  young  man  with 
her  own  daring  notions.  Aruns  Tarquinius  and  the 
younger  TuUia,  when  they  had,  by  immediate  successive 
deaths,  made  their  houses  vacant  for  new  nuptials,  are 
united  in  marriage,  Servius  rather  not  prohibiting  than 
approving  the  measure. 

47.  Then  indeed  the  old  age  of  Servius  began  to  be 
every  day  more  disquieted,  his  reign  to  be  more  unhappy. 
For  now  the  woman  looked  from  one  crime  to  another, 
and  sufBered  not  her  husband  to  rest  by  night  or  by  day, 
lest  their  past  murders  might  go  for  nothing.  "  That 
what  she  had  wanted  was  not  a  jjerson  whose  wife  she 
might  be  called,  or  one  with  whom  she  might  in  silence 
live  a  slave;  what  she  had  wanted  was  one  who  would 
consider  himself  worthy  of  the  throne ;  who  would  re-- 
member  that  he  was  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  ;  who 
would  rather  possess  a  kingdom  than  hope  for  it.  If  yon, 
to  whom  I  consider  myself  married,  are  such  an  one,  I  ad- 
dress you  both  as  husband  and  king ;  but  if  not,  our  con- 
dition has  been  changed  so  far  for  the  worse,  as  in  that 
person  crime  is  associated  with  meanness.  "Why  not  pre- 
pare yourself  ?  It  is  not  necessary  for  yon,  as  for  your 
father,  (coming  here)  from  Corinth  or  Tarquinii,  to  strive 
for  foreign  thrones.  Your  household  and  country's  gods, 
the  image  of  your  father,  and  the  royal  palace,  and  the 
royal  throne  in  that  palace,  constitute  and  call  you  king. 
Or  if  you  have  too  little  spirit  for  this,  why  do  you  dis- 
appoint the  nation  ?  Why  do  you  suffer  yourself  to  be 
looked  up  to  as  a  prince  ?  Get  hence  to  Tarquinii  or 
-Corinth.  Sink  back  again  to  your  (original)  race,  more 
like  your  brother  tha.i  your  father."  By  chiding  him  in 
these  and  other  terms,  she  spurs  on  the  young  man  ;  nor 
can  she  herself  rest ;  (indignant)  that,  when  Tanaquil,  a 
foreign  woman,  could  achieve  so  gi-eat  a  project  as  to  be- 
stow two  successive  thrones  on  her  husband,  and  then  on 
her  son-in-law,  she,  sprung  from  royal  blood,  should  have 
no  weight  in  bestowing  and  taking  a^yay  a  kingdom. 
Tarquinius,  driven  on  by  these  frenzied  instigations  of 
the  woman,  began  to  go  round  and  solicit  the  patricians, 
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especially  those  of  the  younger  families  ;'  reminded  them 
of  his  father's  kindness,  and  claimed  a  return  for  it ;  en- 
ticed the  young  men  by  presents  ;  increased  his  interest, 
as  well  by  making  magnificent  promises  on  his  own  part 
as  by  inveighing  against  the  king  at  every  opportunity. 
At  length,  as  soon  as  the  time  seemed  convenient  for  ac- 
conijDlishing  his  object,  he  rushed  into  the  Forum,  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  armed  men  ;  then,  while  all  were 
struck  with  dismay,  seating  himself  on  the  throne  before 
the  Senate-house,  he  ordered  the  fathers  to  be  summoned 
to  the  Senate-house  by  the  crier  to  attend  King  Tarquin- 
ius.  They  assembled  immediately,  some  being  already 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  some  through  fear,  lest  their 
not  having  come  might  prove  deti-imental  to  them,  as- 
tounded at  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  matter,  and 
considering  that  it  was  now  all  over  with  Servius.  Then 
Tarquinius,  commencing  his  invectives  against  his  imme- 
diate ancestors  :  "  That  a  slave,  and  born  of  a  slave,  after 
the  untimely  death  of  his  parent,  without  an  interregnum 
being  adopted,  as  on  former  occasions,  without  any  comi- 
tia  (being  held),  without  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or 
the  sanction  of  the  fathers,  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
kingdom  as  the  gift  of  a  woman.  That  so  born,  so  cre- 
ated king,  ever  a  favorer  of  the  most  degraded  class,  to 
which  he  himself  belongs,  through  a  hatred  of  the  high 
station  of  others,  he  had  taken  their  land  from  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  state  and  divided  it  among  the  very  mean- 
est ;  that  he  had  laid  all  the  burdens,  which  were  formerly 
common,  on  the  chief  members  of  the  community  ;  that  he 
had  instituted  the  census,  in  order  that  the  fortune  of  the 
vealthier  citizens  might  be  conspicuous  to  (excite)  public 
envy,  and  that  all  was  prepared  whence  he  might  bestow 
largesses  on  the  most  needy  whenever  he  might  })lease." 

48.  When  Servius,  aroused  by  the  alarming  announce- 
ment,  came  in  during  this  harangue,  immediately  from 
the  porch  of  the  Senate-house,  he  says,  with  a  loud  voice  : 
"  What  means  this,  Tarquin  ?  by  what  audacity  hast  thou 
dared  to  summon  the  fathers,  while  I  am  still  alive  ?  or  to 

'  Younger  families.  These  had  been  brought  into  the  Senate,  as  wa 
have  seen,  by  Tarquinius  Priseus,  and  consequently  favored  the  Tarquin- 
ian  interest;     Nieb.  i.  p.  372. 
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sit  on  iny  throne  ?"  To  this,  when  he  fiercely  replied 
"  that  he,  the  son  of  a  king,  occupied  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
ther, a  much  fitter  successor  to  the  throne  than  a  slave  ; 
that  he  (Servius)  had  insulted  his  masters  full  long  enough 
by  his  arbitraiy  shuffling,"  a  shout  arises  from  the  parti- 
sans of  both,  and  a  rush  of  the  people  into  the  Senate- 
house  took  place,  and  it  became  evident  that  whoever 
came  off  victor  would  have  the  throne.  Then  Tarquin, 
necessity  itself  now  obliging  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
last  extremity,  having  much  the  advantage  both  in  years 
and  strength,  seizes  Servius  by  the  middle,  and,  having 
taken  him  out  of  the  Senate-house;  throws  him  down  the 
steps  to  the  bottom.  He  then  returns  to  the  Senate-house 
to  assemble  the  Senate.  The  king's  officers  and  attend- 
ants fly.  He  himself,  almost  lifeless,  when  he  was  return- 
ing home  with  his  royal  retinue  frightened  to  death,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  Cyprian  Street,  is  slain  by 
those  who  had  been  sent  by  Tarquin,  and  had  overtaken 
him  in  his  flight.  As  the  act  is  not  inconsistent  with  her 
other  marked  conduct,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  done  by 
Tullia's  advice.  Certain  it  is  (for  it  is  readily  admitted), 
that  driving  into  the  Forum  in  her  chariot,  and  not  abash- 
ed by  the  crowd  of  persons  there,  she  called  her  husband 
out  of  the  Senate-house,  and  was  the  first  to  style  him 
king ;  and  when,  on  being  commanded  by  him  to  with- 
draw from  such  a  tumult,  she  was  returning  home,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  Cyprian  Street,  where 
Diana's  temple  lately  was,  as  she  was  turning  to  the  right 
to  the  Orbian  hill,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Esquiline,  the 
person  who  was  driving,  being  terrified,  stopped  and  drew 
in  the  reins,  and  pointed  out  to  his  mistress  the  murdered 
Servius  as  he  lay.  On  this  occasion  a  revolting  and  inhu- 
man crime  is  stated  to  have  been  committed,  and  the  place 
is  a  monument  of  it.  They  call  it  the  Wicked  Street, 
where  Tullia,  frantic  and  urged  on  by  the  furies  of  her 
sister  and  husband,  is  reported  to  have  driven  her  chariot 
over  her  father's  body,  and  to  have  carried  a  portion  of 
her  father's  body  and  blood  to  her  own  and  her  husband's 
household  gods,  herself  also  being  stained  and  sprinkled 
with  it;  through  whose  vengeance  results  corresponding 
to  the  wicked  commencement  of  the  reign  were  soon  to 
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follow.  TuUius  reigned  forty-four  years,  in  such  a  man- 
ner  that  a  competition  with  him  would  prove  difficult  even 
for  a  good  and  moderate  successor.  But  this,  also,  has 
been  an  accession  to  his  glory,  that  with  him  perished  all 
just  and  legitimate  reigns.  This  authority,  so  mild  and 
so  moderate,  yet,  because  it  was  vested  in  one,  some  say 
that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  resign,'  had  not  the 
wickedness  of  his  family  interfered  with  him  while  medi- 
tating the  liberation  of  his  country. 

49.  After  this  period  Tarquin  began  his  reign,. whose 
actions  procured  him  the  surname  of  the  Proud,  for  he  re- 
fused his  father-in-law  burial,  alleging  that  even  Romulus 
died  without  sepulture.  He  put  to  death  the"  principal 
Senators,  whom  he  suspected  of  having  been  in  the  inter- 
est of  Servius.  Then,  conscious  that  the  precedent  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  by  evil  means  might  be  adopted  from 
him  against  himself,  he  surrounded  his  person  with  armed 
men,  for  he  had  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  except  force,  in- 
asmuch as  he  reigned  without  either  the  order  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  To  this  was  added  (the 
fact)  that,  as  he  reposed  no  hope  in  the  affection  of  his 
subjects,  he  found  it  necessary  to  secure  his  kingdom  by 
terror ;  and  in  order  to  strike  this  into  the  greater  num- 
ber, he  took  cognizance  of  capital  cases  solely  by  himself 
without  assessors ;  and  under  that  pretext  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  put  to  death,  banish,  or  fine,  not  only  those  who 
weve  suspected  or  hated,  but  those  also  from  whom  he 
could  obtain  nothing  else  but  plunder.  The  number  of 
the  fathers  more  especially  being  thus  diminished,  he  deter- 
mined to  elect  none  into  the  Senate,.in  order  that  the  order 
might  become  contemptible  by  their  very  paucity,  and  that 
they  might  feel  the  less  resentment  at  no  business  being 
transacted  by  them.  For  he  was  the  first  king  who  vio^ 
lated  the  custom  derived  from  his  predecessors  of  consult- 
ing the  Senate  on  all  subjects ;  he  administered  the  pub- 
lie  business  by  domestic  counsels.  War,  peace,  treaties^ 
alliances,  he  contracted  and  dissolved  with  whomsoever  he 
pleased,  without  the  sanction  of  the  people  and  Senate. 
The  nation  of  the  Latins  in  particular  he  wished  to  attach 

'  To  resign.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  what  is  said  regarding  the 
Commentaries  of  Sei-vius  TuUius,  chap.  60,  has  reference  to  this. 
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to  him,  so  that  by  foreign  influence  also  he  might  be  more 
secure  among  his  own  subjects;  and  he  contracted  not 
only  ties  of  hospitality,  but  aifinities  also,  with  their  lead- 
ing men.  To  Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum  he  gives 
his  daughter  in  marriage  (he  was  by  far  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Latin  name,  being  descended,  if  we  believe  tradi- 
tion, from  Ulysses  and  the  goddess  Circe,  and  by  this 
match  he  attaches  to  himself  his  numerous  kinsmen  and 
friends). 

60.  The  influence  of  Tarquin  among  the  chief  men  of  the 
Latins  was  now  considerable,  when  he  issues  an  order  that 
taey  should  assemble  on  a  certain  day  at  the  grove  of 
Ferentina ;  that  there  was  business  about  which  he  wish- 
ed to  confer  with  them  touching  their  common  interest. 
They  assemble  in  great  numbers  at  the  break  of  day. 
Tarquinius  himself  observed  the  day  indeed,  but  he  camo 
a  little  before  sunset.  Many  matters  were  there  canvass- 
ed in  the  meeting  in  various  conversations.  Turnus  Her- 
donius,  from  Aricia,  inveighed  violently  against  Tarquin 
for  his  absence.  "  That  it  was  no  wonder  the  cognomen 
of  Proud  was  given  him  at  Rome ;"  for  they  now  called 
him  so  secretly  and  in  whispers,  but  still  generally. 
"  Could  any  thing  be  more  proud  than  thus  to  trifle  with 
the  entire  nation  of  the  Latins  ?  After  their  chiefs  had 
been  called  at  so  great  a  distance  from  home,  that  he  who 
summoned  the  meeting  did  not  attend ;  that  no  doubt 
their  patience  was  tried,  in  order  that,  if  they  submitted 
to  the  yoke,  he  may  crush  them  when  at  his  mercy.  For 
to  whom  did  it  not  plainly  appear  that  he  was  aiming  at 
sovereignty  over  the  Latins  ?  But  if  his  own  countrymen 
did  well  in  intrusting  it  to  him,  or  if  it  was  intrusted,  and 
not  seized  on  by  means  of  murder,  that  the  Latins  also 
ought  to  intrust  him  (though  not  even  so,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  a  foreigner).  But  if  his  own  subjects  are  dissatisfied 
with  him  (seeing  that  they  are  butchered  one  upon  another^ 
driven  into  exile,  and  deprived  of  their  property),  what 
better  prospects  are  held  out  to  the  Latins  ?  If  they  fol- 
low his  advice,  that  they  would  depart  thence  each  to  his 
own  home,  and  take  no  more  notice  of  the  day  of  meeting 
than  the  person  who  appointed  it."  When  this  man,  tur- 
bulent and  daring,  and  one  who  had  attained  influence  at 
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home  by  these  means,  was  pressing  these  and  other  obser= 
vations  having  the  same  tendency,  Tarquin  came  in.  This 
put  a  conclusion  to  his  harangue.  All  turned  away  from 
him  to  salute  Tarquin,  who,  on  silence  being  enjoined,  be- 
ing advised  by  those  next  him  to  apologize  for  having 
come  at  that  time,  says  that  he  had  been  chosen  arbiter 
between  a  father  and  a  son;  that,  from  his  anxiety  to 
reconcile'them,  he  had  delayed  ;  and  because  that  circum- 
stance had  consumed  that  day,  that  on  the  morrow  he. 
would  transact  the  business  which  he  had  determined  on. 
They  say  that  he  did  not  make  even  that  observation  with- 
out a  remark  from  Turnus :  "  That  no  controversy  was 
shorter  than  one  between  a  father  and  son,  and  that  it 
might  be  decided  in  a  few  words — unless  he  submitted  to 
his  father,  that  he  must  prove  unfortunate." 

51.  The  Arician  withdrew  from  the  meeting,  uttering 
these  reflections  against  the  Roman  king.  Tarquin,  feel- 
ing the  matter  much  more  acutely  than  he  appeared  to  do, 
immediately  seta  about  planning  the  death  of  Turnus,  in 
order  that  he  might  inspire  into  the  Latins  the  same  terror 
with  which  he  had  crushed  the  spirits  of  his  own  subjects 
at  home ;  and  because  he  could  not  be  put  to  death  open- 
ly, by  virtue  of  his  authority,  he  accomplished  the  ruin  of 
this  innocent  man  by  bringing  a  false  accusation  against 
him.  By  means  of  some  Aricians  of  the  opposite  faction, 
he  bribed  a  servant  of  Turnus  with  gold,  to  suffer  a  great 
number  of  swords  to  be  introduced  privately  into  his  lodg- 
ing. When  this  had  been  completed  in  the  course  of  one 
night,  Tarquin,  having  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  Latins 
to  him  a  little  before  day,  as  if  alarmed  by  some  strange 
occurrence,  says,  "  that  his  delay  of  yesterday,  having 
been  occasioned,  as  it  were,  by  some  providential  care  of 
the  gods,  had  been  the  means  of  preservation  to  him  and 
them ;  that  it  was  told  to  him  that  destruction  was  pre- 
pared by  Turnus  for  him  and  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Latins,  that 
he  alone  might  obtain  the  government  of  the  Latins. 
That  he  was  to  have  made  the  attempt  yesterday  at  the 
meeting ;  that  the  matter  was  deferred,  because  the  per- 
son Avho  summoned  the  meeting  was  absent,  whom  he 
chiefly  aimed  at.  That  thence  arose  that  abuse  of  him  for 
being  absent,  because  he  disappointed  his  hopes  by  delay- 
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ing.  That  he  had  no  doubt  but  that,  if  the  truth  were 
told  him,  he  would  come  at  the  break  of  day,  when  the 
assembly  met,  attended  with  a  band  of  conspirators,  and 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  That  'it  was  said  that  a  great 
number  of  swords  had  been  conveyed  to  his  house. 
Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  might  be  known  immediate- 
ly. He  requested  that  they  would  accompany  him  thence 
to  Turnus."  Both  the  daring  temper  of  Turnus,  and  hig 
harangue  of  yesterday,  and  the  delay  of  Tarquin,  rendered 
the  matter  suspicious,  because  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
murder  might  have  been  put  off  in  consequence  of  it. 
They  proceed  then  with  minds  inclined,  indeed,  to  believe, 
yet  determined  to  consider  every  thing  false  unless  the 
swords  were  detected.  When  they  arrived  there,  Turnus 
is  aroused  from  sleep,  and  guards  are  placed  around  him ; 
and  the  servants,  who,  from  affection  to  their  master,  were 
preparing  to  use  force,  being  secured,  when  the  swords, 
which  had  been  concealed,  were  drawn  out  from  all  parts 
of  the  lodging,  then  indeed  the  whole  matter  appeared 
manifest,  and  chains  were  placed  on  Turnus ;  and  forth- 
with a  meeting  of  the  Latins  was  summoned  amidst  great 
confusion.  There,  on  the  swords  being  brought  forward 
in  the  midst,  such  violent  hatred  arose  against  him,  that, 
without  being  allowed  a  defense,  by  a  novel  mode  of  death — 
being  thrown  into  the  reservoir  of  the  water  of  Ferentina, 
a  hurdle'  being  placed  over  him,  and  stones  b6ing  thrown 
into  that— he  was  drowned. 

52.  Tarquin,  having  recalled  the  Latins  to  the  meeting, 
and  applauded  those  who  had  inflicted  well-merited  punish- 
ment on  Turnus,  as  one  convicted  of  parricide,  by  his  at- 
tempting a  change  of  government,  spoke  as  follows: 
"  That  he  could  indeed  proceed  by  a  long-established  right; 
because,  since  all  the  Latins  were  sprung  from  Alba,  they 
were  included  in  that  treaty  by  which  the  entire  Alban  na- 
tion, with  their  colonies,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
under  TuUus.  However,  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  of 
all  parties,  he  thought  rather  that  that  treaty  should  be  re- 
newed ;  and  that  the  Latins  should,  as  participators,  en- 
joy the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  people,  rather  than  that 

'  Hurdle,  a  mode  of  prniishment  in  use  among  the  Carthaginians  See 
Tac.  Germ.  12.     Similar  to  the  Greek  Ka-airovTiafidc. 
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they  should  be  constantly  either  apprehending  or  suffer- 
ing the  demolition  of  their  town  and  tlie  devastations  of 
their  lands,  which  they  suffered  formerly  in  the  reign  of 
Ancus,  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  his  own  father."  The 
Latins  were  persuaded  without  any  diflSculty,  though  in 
that  treaty  the  advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  Rome ;  but 
they  both  saw  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Latin  nation  sided 
and  concurred  with  the  king,  and  Turnus  was  a  recent  in- 
stance of  his  danger  to  each,  if  he  should  make  any  oppo- 
sition.  Thus  the  treaty  was  renewed,  and  notice  was  given 
to  the  young  men  of  the  Latins  that,  according  to  the 
treaty,  they  should  attend  in  considerable  numbers  in 
arms,  on  a  certain  day,  at  the  grove  of  Ferentina.  And 
when  they  assembled  from  all  the  states  according  to  the 
edict  of  the  Roman  king,  in  order  that  they  should  neither 
have  a  general  of  their  own  nor  a  separate  command,  nor 
their  own  standards,  he  compounded  companies  of  Latins 
and  Romans,  so  as  to  make  one  out  of  two,  and  two  out 
of  one ;  the  companies  being  thus  floubled,  he  appointed 
centurions  over  them. 

53.  Nor  was  Tarquin,  though  a  tyrannical  prince  in 
peace,  a  despicable  general  in  war ;  nay,  he  ■^^'o^ld  have 
equalled  his  predecessors  in  that  art,  had  not  his  degen- 
eracy' in  other  respects  likewise  detracted  from  his  merit 
here.  He  began  the  war  against  the  Volsci,  which  lasted 
two  hundred  years  after  his  time,  and  took  from  them 
Suessa  Pometia  by  storm  ;  and  when,  by  the  sale  of  the 
spoils,  he  had  amassed  forty  talents  of  silver  and  of  gold, 
he  designed  such  magnificenee  for  a  temple  to  Jupiter  as 
should  be  worthy  of  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  place  itself :  for 
the  building  of  this  temple  he  set  apart  the  money  arising 
from  the  spoils.  Soon  after  a  war  came  upon  him,  more 
tedious  than  he  expected,  in  which,  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  storm  Gabii,  a  city  in  his  neighborhood,  when, 
being  repulsed  from  the  walls,  all  hopes  of  taking  it  by 
siege  also  was  taken  from  him,  he  assailed  it  by  fraud  and 
stratagem,  arts  by  no  means  Roman.  For  when,  as  if  the 
tvar  was  laid  aside,  he  pretended  to  be  busily  taken  up 

'  His  degeneracy — degeneratum.     This  use  of  the  passive  participle  is 
of  freqtient  occurrence  in  Livy. 
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with  laying  th^  foundation  of  the  temple,  and  with  his 
other  works  in  the  city,  Sextus,  the  youngest  of  his  three 
sons,  according  to  concert,  fled  to  Gabii,  compiaining  of 
the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  father,  "  that  he  had  turned  his 
tyranny  from  others  against  his  own  family,  and  was  un- 
easy at  the  number  of  his  own  children,  intending  to  make 
the  same  desolations  in  his  own  house  which  he  had  made 
in  the  Senate,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  behind  him  no 
issue,  nor  heir  to  his  kingdom.  That  for  his  own  part,  as 
he  had  escaped  from  amidst  the  swords  and  other  weap- 
ons of  his  father,  ho  was  persuaded  ho  could  find  no 
safety  anywhere  hut,  among  the  enemies  of  L.  Tarquin. 
And,  that  they  might  not  be  led  astray,  that  the  war, 
which  it  is  now  pretended  has  been  given  up,  still  lies  in 
reserve,  and  that  he  would  attack  them  when  off  their 
guard  on  the  occurrence  of  an  opportunity.  But  if  there 
be  no  refuge  for  suppliants  among  them,  that  he  would 
traverse  all  Latium,  and  would  apply  to  the  Volscians,  and 
JEquiaus,  and  Hernicians,  until  he  should  come  to  those 
who  knew  how  to  protect  children  from  the  impious  and 
cruel  persecution  of  parents.  That  perhaps  he  would  find 
some  ardor  also  to  take  up  arms  and  wage  war  against 
this  proud  king  and  his  haughty  subjects."  As  he 
seemed  a  person  likely  to  go  farther  onward, incensed  with 
anger,  if  they  paid  him  no  regard,  he  is  received  by  the 
Gabians  very  kindly.  They  bid  him  not  to  be  surprised 
if  he  were  at  last  the  same  to  his  children  as  he  had  been 
to  his  subjects  and  allies ;  that  he  would  ultimately  vent 
his  rage  on  himself  if  other  objects  failed  him ;  that  his 
coming  was  very  acceptable  to  them,  and  they  thought 
that  it  would  come  to  pass  that  by  his  aid  the  war  would 
be  transferred  from  the  gates  of  Gabii  to  the  walls  of 
Rome. 

54.  Upon  this  he  was  admitted  into  their  public  coun- 
cils, where  though,  with  regard  to  other  matters,  he  pro- 
fessed to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Gabii,  to  whom  they  were  better  known,  yet  he  every 
now  and  then  advised  them  to  renew  the  war;  to  that  he 
pretended  to  a  superior  knowledge,  because  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  strength  of  both  nations,  and  knew 
that  the  king's  pride  was  decidedly  become  hateful  to  hig 
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subjects,  which  not  even  his  own  children  could  now  en- 
dure. As  he  thus  by  degrees  stirred  up  the  nobles  of  the 
Gabians  to  renew  the  war,  Avent  himself  with  the  most  act- 
ive of  their  youth  on  plundering  parties  and  expeditions, 
and  ill-grounded  credit  was  attached  to  all  his  words  and 
actions,  framed  as  they  wei-e  for  deception,  he  is  at  length 
chosen  general-in-chief  in  the  war.  There  when,  the  peo- 
ple being  still  ignorant  of  what  was  really  going  on,  sev- 
eral skirmishes  with  the  Romans  took  place,  wherein  the 
Gabians  generally  had  the  advantage,  then  all  the  Gabians, 
from  the  "highest  to  the  lowest,  were  firmly  persuaded  that 
Sextus  Tarquinius  had  been  sent  to  them  as  their  general 
by  the  special  favor  of  the  gods.  By  his  exposing  himself 
to  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  by  his  generosity  in  dividing 
the  plunder,  he  was  so  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  that  Tar- 
qnin  the  father  had  not  greater  power  at  Rome  than  the 
son  at  Gabii.  When  he  saw  he  had  got  sufficient  strength 
collected  to  support  him  in  any  undertaking,  he  sent  one 
of  his  confidants  to  Rome  to  ask  his  father  what  he  wish- 
ed him  to  do,  seeing  the  gods  had  granted  him  the  sole 
management  of  all  affairs  at  Gabii.  To  this  courier  no 
answer  by  word  of  mouth  was  given,  because,  I  suppose, 
he  appeared  of  questionable  fidelity.  The  king  going 
into  a  garden  of  the  palace,  as  it  were  to  consider  of  the 
matter,  followed  by  his  son's  messenger  ;  walking  there 
for  some  time  in  silence,  he  is  said  to  have  struck  off  the 
heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  with  his  staff.  The  messen- 
ger, wearied  with  demanding  and  waiting  for  an  answer, 
returned  to  Gabii  as  if  without  having  accomplished  his 
object,  and  told  what  he  had  said  himself,  and  what  he 
-Sad  observed,  adding,  "  that  Tarquin,  either  through  pas- 
sion, aversion  to  him,  or  his  innate  pride,  had  not  spoken  a 
word."  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  to  Sextus  what  his 
father  wished,  and  what  conduct  he  recommended  by 
those  silent  intimations,  he  put  to  death  the'most  eminent 
men  of  the  city,  accusing  some  of  them  to  the  people,  and 
others  who  were  exposed  by  their  own  unpopularity. 
Many  were  executed  publicly,  and  some,  against  whom  an 
impeachment  was  likely  to  prove  less  specious,  were  se- 
cretly assassinated.  Means  of  escape  were  to  some  al- 
'owed,  and  others  were  banished,  and  their  estates,  as  well 
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as  the  estates  of  those  who  were  put  to  death,  publicly 
distributed.  By  the  sweets  of  corruption,  phmder,  and 
private  advantage  resulting  from  these  distributions,  the 
sense  of  the  public  calamities  became  extinguished  in 
them,  till  the  state  of  Gabii,  destitute  of  counsel  and  as- 
sistance, was  delivered  without  a  struggle  into  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  king. 

55.  Tarquin,  thus  put  in  possession  of  Gabii,  made  peace 
with  the  JEquians,  and  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Etru- 
rians. Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  business  of  the 
i;ity.  The  chief  whereof  was  that  of  leaving  behind  him 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  TarjDeian  Mount,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  name  and  reign ;  [since  posterity  would  re- 
member] that  of  two  Tarquinii,  both  kings,  the  father  had 
vowed,  the  son  completed  it.  And  that  the  area,  exclu- 
ding all  other  forms  of  worship,  might  be  entirely  appro- 
priated to  Jupiter  and  his  temple,  which  was  to  be  erected 
upon  it,  he  resolved  to  unhallow  several  small  temples  and 
chapels,  which  had  been  vowed  first  by  King  Tatius,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle  against  Romulus,  and  which  he  after- 
wards consecrated  and  dedicated.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  founding  this  work  it  is  said  that  the  gods  exerted  their 
divinity  to  pi-esage  the  future  greatness  of  this  empire  ;  for 
though  the  birds  declared  for  the  unhallowing  of  all  the 
other  temples,  they  did  not  admit  of  it  with  respect  to  that 
of  Terminus.  This  omen  and  augury  were  taken  to  im- 
port that  Terminus's  not  changing  his  residence,  and  being 
the  only  one  of  the  gods  who  was  not  called  out  of  the 
places  devoted  to  their  worship,  presaged  the  duration  and 
stability  of  their  empire.  This  being  deemed  an  omen  of 
*he  perpetuity,  there  followed  another  portending  the  great- 
ness of  the  empire.  It  is  reported  that  the  head  of  a  man, 
with  the  face  entire,  appeared  to  the  workmen  when  dig- 
ging the  foundation  of  the  temple.  The  sight  of  this  phe- 
nomenon unequivocally  presaged  that  this  temple  should 
be  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  and  t lie  head  of  the  world ; 
and  so  declared  the  soothsayers,  both  those  who  were  in 
the  city,  and  those  whom  they  had  sent  for  from  Etruria 
to  consult  on  this  subject.  The  king  was  encouraged  to 
enlarge  the  expense ;  so  that  the  spoils  of  Pometia,  which 
had  been  destined  to  complete  the  work,  scarcely  sufficed 
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for  laying  the  foundation.  On  this  account  I  am  move  in- 
clined to  believe  Fabius  Pictor,  besides  his  being  the  more 
ancient  historian,  that  there  were  only  forty  talents,  than 
Piso,  who  says  that  forty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver 
were  set  apart  for  that  purpose — a  sum  of  money  neither 
to  be  expected  from  the  spoils  of  any  one  city  in  those 
times,  and  one  that  would  more  than  suffice  for  the  foun- 
dation of  any  structure,  even  though  exhibiting  the  mag- 
nificence of  modern  structures. 

56.  Tarquin,  intent  upon  finisbing  this  temple,  having 
sent  for  workmen  from  all  parts  of  Etruria,  employed  on 
it  not  only  the  public  money,  but  the  manual  labor  of  the 
people  ;  and  when  this  labor,  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  was  added  to  their  military  service,  still  the  peo- 
ple murmured  less  at  their  building  the  temples  of  the  gods 
with  their  own  hands ;  they  were  afterwards  transferred 
to  other  works,  which,  while  less  in  show,  (required)  still 
greater  toil :  such  as  the  erecting  benches  in  the  circus, 
and  conducting  under  ground  the  principal  sewer,'  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  the  filth  of  the  city ;  to  which  two  works 
even  modern  splendor  can  scarcely  produce  any  thing  equal. 
The  people  having  been  employed  in  these  works — because 
he  both  considered  that  such  a  multitude  was  a  burden  to 
the  city  when  there  was  no  employment  for  them,  and  fur- 
ther, lie  was  anxious  that  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  should 
be  more  extensively  occupied  by  sending  colonists — he  sent 
colonists  to  Signia  and  Circeii,  to  serve  as  defensive  bar- 
riers hereafter  to  the  city  by  land  and  sea.  While  he  was 
thus  employed  a  frightful  prodigy  appeared  to  him.  A 
serpent  sliding  out  of  a  wooden  pillar,  after  causing  dis- 
may and  a  run  into  the  palace,  not  so  much  struck  the 
king's  heart  with  sudden  teri-or  as  filled  him  with  anxious 
solicitude.  Accordingly,  when  Etrurian  soothsayers  only 
wore  employed  for  public  prodigies,  terrified  at  this,  as  it 
were,  domestic  apparition,  he  determined  on  sending  per- 
sons to  Delphos  to  the  most  celebrated  oracle  in  the  world; 
and  not  venturing  to  intrust  the  responses  of  the  oracle  to 
any  other  person,  he  dispatched  his  two  sons  to  Greece 

'  The  principal  sewer — the  cloaca  maxima.  This  is  attributed  to  Tar- 
quinius  Priscns  by  several  writers.  Dio.  iii.  67,  states  that  it  was  h? 
commenced  it.     See  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.     Nieb.  i.  p.  385. 
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through  lands  unknown  at  that  time,  and  seas  still  more 
so.  Titus  and  Aruns  were  the  two  who  went.  To  them 
were  added,  as  a  companion,  L.  Junius  Brutus,_the  son  of 
Tarquinia,  sister  to  the  king,  a  youth  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent quality  of  mind  from  that  the  disguise  of  which  he  had 
assumed.  Brutus,  on  hearing  that  the  chief  men  of  the 
city,  and  among  others  his  own  brother,  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  uncle,  resolved  to  leave  nothing  in  his  intellects 
that  might  be  dreaded  by  the  king,  nor  any  thing  in  his 
fortune  to  be  coveted,  and  thus  to  be  secure  in  contempt, 
where  there  was  but  little  protection  in  justice.  There- 
fore, designedly  fashioning  himself  to  the  semblance  of 
foolishness,  after  he  suffered  himself  and  his  whole  estate 
to  become  a  prey  to  the  king,  he  did  not  refuse  to  take 
even  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that,  concealed  under  the 
cover  of  such  a  cognomen,  that  genius  that  was  to  liberate 
the  Roman  people  might  await  its  proper  time.  He,  be- 
ing brought  to  Delphos  by  the  Tarquinii  rather  as  a  sub- 
ject of  sport  than  as  a  companion,  is  said  to  have  brought 
with  him,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo,  a  golden  rod,  inclosed 
in  a  staff  of  cornel-wood  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose,  a 
mystical  emblem  of  his  own  mind.  When  they  arrived 
there,  their  father's  commission  being  executed,  a  desire 
seized  the  young  men  of  inquiring  on  which  of  them  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome  should  devolve.  They  say  that  a 
voice  was  returned  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave :  "  Young 
men,  whichever  otyou  shall  first  kiss  his  mother  shall  en- 
joy the  sovereign  power  at  Rome."  Tlie  Tarquinii  order 
the  matter  to  be  kept  secret  with  the  utmost  care,  that 
Sextus,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Rome,  might  be  igno- 
rant of  the  response,  and  have  no  share  in  the  kingdom ; 
they  cast  lots  among  themselves  as  to  which  of  them  should 
first  kiss  his  mother  after  they  had  i-eturned  to  Rome. 
Brutus,  thinking  that  the  Pythian  response  had  another 
meaning,  as  if  he  had  stumbled  and  fallen,  touched  the 
ground  Avith  his  lips — she  being,  forsooth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  mankind.  After  this  they  all  returned  to 
Rome,  where  preparations  were  being  made  with  the  great 
est  vigor  for  a  war  against  the  RutuUans. 

57.  The  Rutuhans,  a  nation  very  wealthy,  considering 
the  country  and  age  they  lived  in,  were  at  that  time  in 
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possession  of  Ardea.  Their  riches  gave  occasion  to  the 
war ;  for  the  king  of  the  Romans,  being  exhausted  of  mon- 
ey by  the  magnificence  of  his  public  worlcs,  was  desirous 
both  to  enrich  himself,  and  by  a  large  booty  to  soothe  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  who,  besides  other  instances  of  his 
tyranny,  were  incensed  against  his  government,  because 
they  were  indignant  that  they  had  been  kept  so  long  a 
time  by  the  king  in  the  employments  of  mechanics,  and  in 
Zabor  fit  for  slaves.  An  attempt  was  made  to  take  Ardea 
by  storm ;  when  that  did  not  succeed,  the  enemy  began  to 
be  distressed  by  a  blockade,  and  by  works  raised  around 
them.  As  it  commonly  happens  in  standing  camps,  the 
war  being  rather  tedious  than  violent,  furloughs  were  easi- 
ly obtained,  more  so  by  the  officers,  however,  than  the  com- 
mon soldiers.  The  young  princes  sometimes  spent  their 
leisure  hours  in  feasting  and  entertainments.  One  day  as 
they  were  drinking  in  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tarquin,  where 
CoUatinus  Tarquinius,  the  son  of  Egerius,  was  also  at  sup- 
per, mention  was  made  of  wives.  Every  one  commended 
his  own  in  an  extravagant  manner,  till  a  dispute  arising 
about  it,  CoUatinus  said :  "  There  was  no  occasion  for 
words,  that  it  might  be  known  in  a  few  hours  how  far  his 
Lucretia  excelled  all  the  rest.  If,  then,"  added  he,  "  we 
have  any  share  of  the  vigor  of  youth,  let  us  mount  our 
horses  and  examine  the  behavior  of  our  wives;  that  must 
be  most  satisfactory  to  every  one,  which  shall  meet  his  eyes 
on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  husband."  They  were 
heated  with  wine  :  "  Come  on,  then,"  say  all.  They  im- 
mediately galloped  to  Rome,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  From  thence  they  went  to  CoUatia, 
where  they  find  Lucretia,  not  like  the  king's  daughters-in- 
law,  whom  they  had  seen  spending  their  time  in  luxurious 
entertainments  with  their  equals,  but,  though  at  an  ad- 
vanced time  of  night,  employed  at  her  wool,  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  amidst  her  maids  working  around  her. 
The  merit  of  the  contest  regarding  the  ladies  was  assigned 
to  Lucretia.  Her  husband  on  his  arrival,  and  the  Tar- 
quinii,  were  kindly  received ;  the  husband,  proud  of  his 
victory,  gives  the  young  princes  a  polite  invitation.  There 
the  villainous  passion  for  violating  Lucretia  by  force  seizes 
Sextus  Tarquin ;  both  her  beauty  and  her  approved  purity 
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act  as  incentives.     And  then,  after  this  youthful  frolic  of 
the  uight,  they  letui-n  to  the  camp. 

58.  A  few  (Jays  after,  without  the  knowledge  of  Col- 
latinus,  Sextus  came  to  Collatia  with  one  attendant  only; 
•where,  being  kindly  received  by  them,  as  not  being  aware 
of  his  intention,  after  he  had  been  conducted  after  suppei 
into  the  guests'  chamber,  burning  with  passion,  when  every 
thing  around  seemed  sufficiently  secure,  and  all  fast  asleep, 
he  comes  to  Lucretia,  as  she  lay  asleep,  with  a  naked  sword, 
and  with  his  left  hand  pressing  down  the  woman's  breast, 
he  says  :  "  Be  silent,  Lucretia  ;  I  am  Sextus  Tarquin  ;  I 
have  a  sword  in  my  hand ;  you  shall  die,  if  you  utter  a 
word."  When,  awaking  terrified  from  sleep,  the  woman 
beheld  no  aid,  impending  death  nigh  at  hand ;  then  Tar- 
quin acknowledged  his  passion,  entreated,  mixed  threats 
with  entreaties,  tried  the  female's  mind  in  every  possible 
way.  When  he  saw  her  inflexible,  and  that  she  was  not 
moved  even  by  the  terror  of  death,  he  added  to  terror  the 
threat  of  dishonor:  he  says  that  he  will  lay  a  murdered 
slave  naked  by  her  side  when  dead,  so  that  she  may  be 
said  to  have  been  slain  in  infamous  adultery.  When  by 
the  terror  of  this  disgrace  his  lust,  as  it  were  victorious, 
had  overcome  her  inflexible  chastity,  and  Tarquin  had  de- 
parted, exulting  in  having  triumphed  over  a  lady's  honor, 
Lucretia,  in  melancholy  distress  at  so  dreadful  a  misfor- 
tune, dispatches  the  same  messenger  to  Rome  to  her  father, 
and  to  Ardea  to  her  husband,  that  they  would  come  each 
with  one  trusty  friend ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so, 
and  that  quickly.'  Sp.  Lucretius  comes  with  P.  Valerius, 
the  son  of  Volesus,  CoUatinus  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  with 
whom,  as  he  was  returning  to  Rome,  he  happened  to  be 
met  by  his  wife's  messenger.  They  find  Lucretia  sitting 
in  her  chamber  in  sorrowful  dejection.  On  the  arrival  of 
her  friends  the  tears  burst  from  her  eyes  ;  and  to  her  hus- 
band, on  his  inquiry  "  whether  all  was  right,"  she  says, 
"  By  no  means,  for  what  can  be  right  with  a  woman  whc 
has  lost  her  honor  ?  The  traces  of  another  man  are  on 
your  bed,  CoUatinus.  But  the  body  only  has  been  viola- 
ted, the   mind   is  guiltless ;   death  shall  be  my  witness. 

"  To  dx>  so,  and  that  quickly — a  tise  of  the  participles/acio  and  maturatt 
Bunilar  to  that  aheady  noticed  in  chap.  53,  degeneratum. 
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But  give  me  your  right  hands,  and  your  honor,  that  the 
adultei-er  shall  hot  come  off  unpunished.  It  is  Sextus 
Tavquin  who,  an  enemy  in  the  guise  of  a  guest,  has  borne 
away  hence  a  triumph  fatal  to  me  and  to  himself,  if  you 
are  men."  They  all  pledge  their  honor ;  they  attempt  to 
console  her,  distracted  as  she  was  in  mind,  by  turning 
away  the  guilt  from  her,  constrained  by  force,  on  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime ;  that  it  is  the  mind  sins,  not  the 
body  ;  and  that  where  intention  was  wanting  guilt  could 
not  be.  "  It  is  for  you  to  see,"  says  she,  "  what  is  due  to 
him.  As  for  me,  though  I  acquit  myself  of  guilt,  from 
punishment  I  do  not  discharge  myself;  nor  shall  any 
woman  survive  her  dishonor  pleading  the  example  of  Lu- 
cretia."  The  knife,  which  she  kept  concealed  beneath  her 
garment,  she  plunges  into  her  heart,  and  falling  forward 
on  the  wound,  she  dropped  down  expiring.  The  husband 
and  father  shriek  aloud. 

59.  Brutus,  while  they  were  overpowered  with  grief, 
having  drawn  the  knife  out  of  the  wound,  and  holding  it 
up  before  him  reeking  with  blood,  said  :  "  By  this  blood, 
most  pure  before  the  pollution  of  royal  villainy,  I  swear, 
and  I  call  you,  O  gods,  to  witness  my  oath,  that  I  shall 
pursue  Lucius  Tarquin  the  Proud,  his  Avicked  wife,  and 
all  their  race,  with  fire,  sword,  and  all  other  means  in  my 
power ;  nor  shall  I  ever  suffer  them  or  any  other  to  reign 
at  Rome."  Then  he  gave  the  knife  to  Collatinus,  and  after 
him  to  Lucretius  and  Valerius,  who  were  sui-prised  at  such 
extraordinary  mind  in  the  breast  of  Brutus.  However, 
they  all  take  the  oath  as  they  were  directed,  and,  convert- 
ing their  sorrow  into  rage,  follow  Brutus  as  their  leader, 
who  from  that  time  ceased  not  to  solicit  them  to  abolish 
the  regal  power.  They  carry  Lucretia's  body  from  her 
own  house  and  convey  it  into  the  Forum,  and  assemble  a 
number  of  persons,  by  the  strangeness  and  atrocity  of  the 
extraordinary  occurrence,  as  usually  happens.  They  com- 
plain, each  for  himself,  of  the  royal  villainy  and  violence. 
Both  the  grief  of  the  father  moves  them,  as  also  Brutus, 
the  reprover  of  their  tears  and  unavailing  complaints,  and 
their  adviser  to  take  up  arms  against  those  who  dared  to 
treat  them  as  enemies,  as  would  become  men  and  Romans. 
Each  most  spirited  of  the  youth  voluntarily  present*  him. 
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self  in  arms ;  the  rest  of  the  youth  follow  also.  From 
thence,  after  leaving  an  adequate  garrison  at  the  gates  at 
CoUatia,  and  having  appointed  sentinels,  so  that  no  one 
might  give  intelligence  of  the  disturbance  to  the  king's 
party,  the  rest  set  out  for  Rome  in  arms  under  the  conduct 
of  Brutus.  When  they  arrived  there,  the  armed  multitude 
cause  panic  and  confusion  wherever  they  go.  Again,  when 
they  see  the  principal  men  of  the  state  placing  themselves 
at  their  head,  they  think  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  was 
not  without  good  reason.  Nor  does  the  heinousness  of 
the  circumstance  excite  less  violent  emotions  at  Rome  than 
it  had  done  at  Collatia ;  accordingly  they  run  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  into  the  Forum,  whither,  when  they  came,  the 
public  crier  summoned  them  to  attend  the  tribune  of  the 
celeres,  with  which  office  Brutus  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  vested.  There  a  harangue  was  delivered  by  him,  by 
no  means  of  that  feeling  and  capacity  which  had  been 
counterfeited  up  to  that  day,  concerning  the  violence  and 
lust  of  Sextus  Tarquin,  the  horrid  violation  of  Lucretia, 
and  her  lamentable  death,  the  bereavement  of  Tricipiti- 
nus,  to  whom  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  death  was  more 
exasperating  and  deplorable  than  the  death  itself.  To  this 
was  added  the  haughty  insolence  of  the  king  himself,  and 
the  sufferings  and  toils  of  the  people,  buried  in  the  earth 
in  cleansing  sinks  and  sewers  ;  that  the  Romans,  the  con- 
querors of  all  the  surrounding  states,  instead  of^ warriors 
had  become  laborers  and  stone-cutters.  The  unnatural 
murder  of  King  Servius  TuUius  was  dwelt  on,  and  his 
daughter's  driving  over  the  body  of  her  father  in  her  im- 
pious chariot,  and  the  gods  who  avenge  parents  were  in- 
voked by  him.  By  stating  these  and  other,  I  suppose, 
more  exasperating  circumstances,  which  though  by  no 
means  easily  detailed  by  writers,  the  heinousness  of  the 
case  suggested  at  the  time,  he  persuaded  the  multitude, 
already  incensed,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  authority,  and 
to  order  the  banishment  of  L.  Tarquin,  with  his  wife  and 
children.  He  himself,  having  selected  and  armed  some  of 
the  young  men,  who  readily  gave  in  their  names,  set  out 
for  Ardea  to  the  camp,  to  excite  the  army  against  the 
king :  the  command  in  the  city  he  leaves  to  Lucretius,  who 
had  been  already  appointed  prefect  of  the  city  by  the  king. 
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During  this  tumult  Tullia  fled  from  her  house,  both  men 
and  women,  cursing  her  wherever  she  went,  and  invoking 
on  her  the  furies,  the  avengers  of  parents. 

60.  News  of  these  transactions  having  reached  the  camp, 
when  the  king,  alarmed  at  this  sudden  revolution,  was  go- 
ing to  Rome  to  quell  the  commotions,  Brutus,  for  he  had 
notice  of  his  approach,  turned  out  of  the  way,  that  he 
might  not  meet  him ;  and  much  about  the  same  time  Bru- 
tus and  Tarquin  an-ived  by  different  routes,  the  one  at 
Ardea,  the  other  at  Rome.  The  gates  were  shut  against 
Tarquin,  and  an  act  ofjianisbment  passed  against  him ; 
the  deliverer  of  the  state  the  camp  received  with  great 
joy,  and  the  king's  sons  were  expelled.  Two  of  them  fol- 
lowed their  father,  and  went  into  banishment  to  Caere,  a 
city  of  Etruria.  Sextus  Tarquin,  having  gone  to  Gabii, 
as  to  his  own  kingdom,  was  slain  by  the  avengers  of  the 
old  feuds,  which  he  had  raised  against  himself  by  his  ra- 
pines and  murders.  Lucius  Tarquin  the  Proud  reigned 
twenty-five  years :  the  regal  form  of  government  continued 
from  the  building  of  the  city  to  this  period  of  its  deliver- 
ance, two  hundred  and  forty-four  years.  Two  consuls, 
viz.,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Col- 
latinus,  were  elected  by  the  prefect  of  the  city  at  the 
comitia  by  centuries,  according  to  the  commentaries  of 
Servius  TuUius. 
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Brutus  binds  the  people  by  oath  never  to  sutFer  any  king  to  reign  at 
Rome ;  obliges  Tarquinius  Collatirius,  his  colleague,  to  resign  the  con- 
sulship, and  leave  the  state ;  beheads  some  young  noblemen,  and  among 
the  rest  his  own  and  his  sister's  sons,  for  a  conspiracy  to  receive  the 
kings  into  the  city.  In  a  war  against  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinien- 
sians,  he  engages  in  single  combat  with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  and  expires  at  the  same  time  with  his  adversary.  The  ladies 
mourn  for  him  a  whole  year.  The  Capitol  dedicated.  Porsena,  king 
of  Clusium,  undertakes  a  war  in  favor  of  the  Tarquins.  Bravery  of 
Horatius  Codes  and  of  Mucins.  Porsena  concludes  a  peace  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  hostages.  Conduct'  of  Claslia.  Ap.  Claudius  removes  from 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  to  Rome ;  for  this  reason  the  Claudian  tribe 
is  added  to  the  former  number,  which  by  this  means  are  increased  to 
twenty-one.  A.  Posthumius  the  dictator  defeats  at  the  Lake  Regillus 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  making  war  upon  the  Romans  with  an  army  of 
Latins.  Secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Sacred  Mount;  brought 
back  by  Menenius  Agrippa.  Five  tribunes  of  the  people  created. 
Corioli  taken  by  C.  Martius ;  from  that  he  is  surnamed  Coriolanus. 
Banishment  and  subsequent  conduct  of  C.  M.  Coriolanus.  The  Agra- 
rian law~ first  made.  Sp.  Cassias  condemned  and  put  to  death.  Oppia, 
a  vestal  virgin,  buried  alive  for  incontinence.  The  Fabian  family  un- 
dertake to  carry  on  that  war  at  their  own  cost  and  hazard,  against  the 
Veientians,  and  for  that  purpose  send  out  three  hundred  and  six  men 
in  arms,  who  were  all  cut  off.  Ap.  Claudius  the  consul  decimates 
his  army  because  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  war  with  the  Veien- 
tians, by  their  refusing  to  obey  orders.  An  account  of  the  wars  with 
the  Volscians,  jEquians,  and  Veientians,  and  the  contests  of  the  fathers 
with  the  commons. 

1.  The  affairs,  civil  and  military,  of  the  Roman  peoj^le, 
henceforward  free,  their  annual  magistrates,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  laviTS,  more  powerful  than  that  of  men,  I  shall 
now  detail.  The  haughty  insolence  of  the  late  king  had 
caused  this  liberty  to  be  the  more  welcome ;  for  the  for- 
mer kings  reigned  in  such  a  manner  that  they  all  in  succes- 
sion might  be  not  undeservedly  set  down  as  founders  of 
the  part's,  at  least  of  the  city,  which  they  added  as  new 
residences  for  the  population  augmented  by  themselves. 
Nor  is  there  a  doubt  but  that  the  very  same  Brutus  who 
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earned  so  much  glory  for  expelling  this  haughty  monarch 
would  have  done  so  to  the  greatest  injury  of  the  public 
weal,  if,  through  an  over-hasty  desire  of  liberty,  he  had 
wrested  the  kingdom  from  any  of  the  preceding  kings. 
For  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  if  that  rabble 
of  shepherds  and  strangers,  fugitives  from  their  own  coun- 
tries, having,  under  the  protection  of  an  inviolable  asylum, 
found  liberty,  or  at  least  impunity,  uncontrolled  by  the 
dread  of  regal  authority,  had  begun  to  be  distracted  by 
tribunician  storms,  and  to  engage  in  contests  with  the  far 
thers  in  a  strange  city,  before  the  pledges  of  wives  and 
children,  and  love  of  the  very  soil,  to  which  it  requires  a 
length  of  time  to  become  habituated,  had  united  their  af- 
fections. Their  affairs,  not  yet  matured,  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  discord,  which  the  tranquil  moderation  of 
the  government  so  cherished,  and  by  proper  nourishment 
brought  to  such  perfection,  that,  their  strength  being  now 
developed,  they  were  able  to  produce  the  wholesome  fruits 
of  liberty.  But  the  origin  of  liberty  you  may  date  from 
this  period,  rather  because  the  consular  authority  was 
made  annual,  than  that  any  diminution  was  made  from 
the  kingly  prerogative.  The  first  consuls  had  all  their 
privileges  and  ensigns  of  authority,  only  care  was  taken 
that  the  terror  might  not  appear  doubled,  by  both  having 
the  fasces  at  the  same  time.  Brutus  was,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  colleague,  first  attended  by  the  fasces,  who  had 
not  been  a  more  zealous  assertor  of  liberty  than  he  was 
afterwards  its  guardian.  First  of  all  he  bound  over  the  peo- 
ple, while  still  enraptured  with  their  newly-acquired  liber- 
ty, by  an  oath  that  they  would  suffer  no  one  to  be  king  in 
Rome,  lest  afterwards  they  might  be  perverted  by  the  im- 
portunities or  bribes  of  the  royal  family.  Next  in  order, 
that  the  fullness  of  the  house  might  pruduce  more  of 
strength  in  the  Senate,  he  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Sen- 
ators, diminished  by  the  king's  murders,  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred,  having  elected  the  principal  men  of  the 
equestrian  rank ;  and  from  thence  it  is  said  the  custom 
was  derived  of  summoning  into  the  Senate  both  those  who 
were  patres  and  those  who  were  conscripti.'     Forsooth 

'  All  were  called  Patres  conscripti.     Sell.  Patres  et  Conscvipti,  the 
eonjunction  being  omitted.     Nieb.  i.  p.  517. 
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they  styled  those  who  were  elected  into  the  new  Senate 
conscripti.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  that  contributed  to 
the  concord  of  the'  state,  and  to  attach  the  affection  of  the 
commons  to  the  pati-icians. 

2.  Then  attention  was  paid  to  religious  matters,  and  as 
some  part  of  the  public  worship  had  been  performed  by  the 
kings  in  person,  that  they  might  not  be  missed  in  any  re- 
spect, they  elect  a  king  of  the  sacrifices.  This  office  they 
made  subject  to  the  pontiff,  that  honor  being  added  to  the 
name  might  be  no  infringement  on  their  liberty,  which 
was  now  their  principal  care.  And  I  know  not  whether 
by  fencing  it  on  every  side  to  excess,  even  in  the  most 
trivial  matters,  they  may  not  have  exceeded  bounds.  For 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  offend,  the  nume  of  one  of 
the  consuls  became  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  state. 
"That  the  Tarquinii  had  been  too  much  habituated  to 
sovereignty  ;  Priscus  first  commenced  ;  that  Servius  Tul- 
lus  reigned  next ;  that  though  an  interval  thus  intervened, 
that  Tarquinius  Superbus,  not  losing  sight  of  the  kingdom 
as  the  property  of  another,  had  reclaimed  it  by  crime  and 
violence,  as  the  hereditary  right  of  his  family.  That  Su- 
perbus being  expelled,  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  CoUatinus  :  that  the  Tarquinii  knew  not  how  to  live  in 
a  private  station — the  name  pleased  them  not ;  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  liberty."  Such  discourses  were  at  first 
gradually  circulated  through  the  entire  state  by  persons 
sounding  their  dispositions ;  and  the  people,  now  excited 
by  jealousy,  Brutus  convenes  to  a  meeting.  There  first 
of  all  he  recites  the  people's  oath  :  "That  they  would  suf- 
fer no  one  to  be  king,  nor  any  thing  to  be  in  Rome  whence 
danger  might  result  to  liberty.  That  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained with  all  their  might,  and  nothing  that  could  tend 
that  way  ought  to  be  overlooked ;  he  said  it  with  reluc- 
tance, for  the  sake  of  the  individual ;  and  would  not  say 
it,  did  not  his  affection  for  the  commonwealth  predomi- 
nate ;  that  the  people  of  Rome  do  not  believe  that  entire 
liberty  has  been  recovered  ;  that  the  regal  family,  the  re- 
gal name,  was  not  only  in  the  state  but  even  in  the  gov. 
ernment ;  that  was  unfavorable,  that  was  injurious  to  lib- 
erty. Do  you,  L.  Tarquinius,"  says  he,  "do  you,  of  your 
own  accord,  remove  this  apprehension.     We  remember, 

Vol.  I.— 5 
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we  own  it,  you  expelled  the  royal  family ;  complete  your 
kindness ;  take  lience  the  royal  name — your  property  your 
fellow-citizens  shall  not  only  restore  you,  by  my  advice, 
but  if  any  thing  is  wanting  they  wiU  generously  supply. 
Depart  in  amity.  Relieve  the  state  from  a  dread  which 
is  perhaps  groundless.  So  firmly  are  they  persuaded  in 
mind  that  only  with  the  Tarquinian  race  will  kingly  pow- 
er depart  hence."  Amazement  at  so  extraordinary  and 
sudden  an  occurrence  at  first  impeded  the  consul's  utter- 
ance ;  then,  when  he  was  commencing  to  speak,  the  chief 
men  of  the  state  stand  around  him,  and  by  many  impor- 
tunities urge  the  same  request.  Others,  indeed,  had  less 
weight  with  him.  After  Sp.  Lucretius,  superior  in  age 
and  rank,  his  father-in-law  besides  began  to  try  various 
methods,  by  entreating  and  advising  alternately,  that  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  prevailed  on  by  the  general 
feeling  of  the  state,  the  consul,  apprehending  lest  hereafter 
these  same  things  might  befall  him,  when  again  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  together  with  loss  of  property  and  other  ad- 
ditional disgrace,  he  resigned  his  consulship  ;  and  remov- 
ing all  his  effects  to  Lavinium,  he  withdrew  from  the 
state.'  Brutus,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
posed to  the  people  that  all  the  family  of  the  Tarquins 
should  be  banished  from  Rome ;  and  in  an  assembly  by 
centuries  he  elected  P.  Valerius,  with  whose  assistance  he 
had  expelled  the  kings,  for  his  colleague. 

3.  Though  nobody  doubted  that  a  war  was  impending 
from  the  Tarquins,  yet  it  broke  out  later  than  was  univer- 
sally expected ;  but  liberty  was  well-nigh  lost  by  treachery 
and  fraud,  a  thing  they  had  never  apprehended.  There 
were  among  the  Roman  youth  several  young  men  of  no 
mean  families,  who,  during  the  regal  government,  had  pur- 
sued their  pleasures  without  any  restraint,  being  of  the 
same  age  with,  and  companions  of,  the  young  Tarquins, 
and  accustomed  to  live  in  princely  style.  Loncring  for 
that  licentiousness,  now  that  the  privileges  of  all  were 
equalized,  they  complained  that  the  liberty  of  others  has 
been  converted  to  their  slavery :  « that  a  king  was  a  hu- 

'  CoUatinus  is  supposed  to  have  earned  the  odium  of  the  people,  and 
his  consequent  expulsion  from  Rome,  by  his  endeavors  to  save  his  neph- 
ews, the  Aquilii,  from  punishment. 
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man  being,  from  -vvhoin  you  can  obtain,  where  right,  or 
where  wrong  may  be  necessary  ;  that  there  was  room  for 
favor  and  for  kindness  ;  that  he  could  be  angry,  and  could 
forgive  ;  that  he  knew  the  difference  between  a  friend  and 
an  enemy ;  that  laws  were  a  deaf,  inexorable  thing,  more 
beneficial  and  advantageous  for  the  poor  than  the  rich  ; 
that  they  allowed  of  uo  relaxation  or  indulgence  if  you 
transgress  bounds ;  that  it  was  a  perilous  state,  amidst  so 
many  human  errors,  to  live  solely  by  one's  integrity." 
While  their  minds  were  already  thu^  discontented  of  their 
own  accord,  ambassadors  from  the  royal  family  come  un- 
expectedly, demanding  restitution  of  their  effects  merely, 
without  any  mention  of  return.  After  their  application 
was  beard  in  the  Senate,  the  deliberation  on  it  lasted  for 
several  days,  (fearing)  lest  the  non-restitution  might  be  a 
pretext  for  war,  and  the  restitution  a  fund  and  assistance 
for  war.  In  the  mean  time  the  ambassadors  were  plan- 
ning different  schemes ;  openly  demanding  the  property, 
they  secretly  concerted  measures  for  recovering  the  throne, 
and  soliciting  them  as  if  for  the  object  which  appeared  to 
be  under  consideration,  they  sound  their  feelings  ;  to  those 
by  whom  their  proposals  were  favorably  received  they  give 
letters  from  the  Tarquins,  and  confer  with  them  about  ad- 
mitting the  royal  family  into  the  city  secretly  by  night. 

4.  The  matter  was  first  intrusted  to  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Vitellii  and  those  of  the  name  of  Aquilii.  A  sis- 
ter of  the  Vitellii  had  been  married  to  Brutus  the  consul, 
and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  were  young  men,  Titus  and 
Tiberius ;  these  also  their  uncles  admit  into  a  participa- 
tion of  the  plot :  several  young  noblemen  also  were  taken 
in  as  associates,  the  memory  of  whose  names  has  been  lost 
from  distance  of  time.  In  the  mean  time,  when  that  opin- 
ion had  prevailed  in  the  Senate  which  recommended  the 
giving  back  of  the  property,  and  the  ambassadors  made 
use  of  this  as  a  pretext  for  delay  in  the  city,  because  they 
had  obtained  from  the  consuls  time  to  procure  modes  of 
conveyance,  by  which  they  might  convey  away  the  effects 
of  the  royal  family ;  all  this  time  they  spend  in  consult- 
ing with  the  conspirators,  and,  by  pressing,  they  succeed 
in  having  letters  given  to  them  for  the  Tarquins.  For 
otherwise   how   were  they   to  believe   that  the  accounts 
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brought  by  the  ambassadors  on  matters  of  such  impor- 
tance were  not  idle  ?  The  lettei-s,  given  to  be  a  pledge  of 
their  sincerity,  discovered  the  plot ;  for  when,  the  day  be- 
fore the  ambassadors  set  out  to  the  Tarquins,  they  had 
supped  by  chance  at  the  house  of  the  Vitellii,  and  the  con- 
spirators there  in  private  discoursed  much  together  con- 
cerning their  new  design,  as  is  natural,  one  of  the  slaves, 
who  had  already  perceived  what  was  going  on,  overheard 
their  conversation  ;  but  waited  for  the  occasion  when  the 
letters  should  be  given  to  the  ambassadors,  the  detection 
of  which  would  prove  the  transaction;  when  he  per- 
ceived that  they  were  given,  he  laid  the  whole  affair  be- 
fore the  consuls.  The  consuls,  having  left  their  home  to 
seize  the  ambassadors  and  conspirators,  crushed  the  whole 
affair  without  any  tumult ;  particular  care  being  taken  of 
the  letters,  lest  they  should  escape  them.  The  traitors  be- 
ing immediately  thrown  into  chains,  a  little  doubt  was  en- 
tertained respecting  the  ambassadors,  and,  though  they 
deserved  to  be  considered  as  enemies,  the  law  of  nations 
however  prevailed. 

5.  The  question  concei-ning  the  restitution  of  the  ty- 
rants' effects,  which  the  Senate  had  formerly  voted,  came 
again  under  consideration.  The  fathers,  fired  with  indig- 
nation, expressly  forbade  them  either  to  be  restored  or 
confiscated.  They  were  given  to  be  rifled  by  the  people, 
that,  after  being  made  participators  in  the  royal  plunder, 
they  might  lose  forever  all  hopes  of  a  reconoihation  with 
the  Tarquins.  A  field  belonging  to  them,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Tiber,  having  been  consecrated  to 
Mars,  has  been  called  the  Campus  Martins.  It  happened 
that  there  was  a  crop  of  corn  upon  it  ready  to  be  cut 
down,  which  produce  of  the  field,  as  they  thought  it  un- 
lawful to  use  after  it  was  reaped,  a  great  number  of  men 
carried  the  corn  and  straw  in  baskets,  and  threw  them 
into  the  Tiber,  which  then  flowed  with  shallow  water,  as 
is  usual  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  that  thus  the  heaps  of 
corn,  as  it  stuck  in  the  shallows,  became  settled  when  cov- 
ered over  with  mud :  by  these  and  the  afflux  of  other 
things,  which  the  river  happened  to  bring  thither,  an  isl- 
and was  formed  by  degrees.  Afterwards  I  believe  that 
mounds  were  added,  and  that  aid  was  afforded  by  art, 
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that  a  suiface  so  well  raised  might  be  firm  enough  for 
sustaining  temples  and  porticoes.  After  plundering  the 
tyrants'  effects,  the  traitors  were  condemned  and  capital 
punishment  inflicted.  Their  punishment  was  the  more 
remai-kable,  because  the  consulship  imposed  on  the  father 
the  office  of  punishing  his  own  children,  and  him  who 
should  have  been  removed  as  a  spectator  fortune  assigned 
as  the  person  to  exact  the  punishment.  Young  men  of 
the  highest  quality  stood  tied  to  a  stake ;  but  the  consul's 
sons  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  from  the  rest 
of  the  criminals,  as  from  persons  unknown ;  nor  did  the 
people  pity  them  more,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  than  the  horrid  crime  by  which  they  had  de- 
served it.  "  That  they,  in  that  year  particularly,  should 
have  brought  themselves  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  Tar- 
quin,  formerly  a  proud  tyrant,  and  now  an  exasperated 
exile,  their  country  just  delivered,  their  father  its  deliv- 
erer, the  consulate  which  took  its  rise  from  the  family  of 
the  Junii,  the  fathers,  the  people,  and  whatever  belonged 
either  to  the  gods  or  the  citizens  of  Rome.'"  The  consuls 
seated  themselves  in  their  tribunal,  and  the  lictors,  being 
dispatched  to  inflict  punishment,  strip  them  naked,  beat 
them  with  rods,  and  strike  off  their  heads.  "While  during 
all  this  time  th-e  father,  his  looks  and  his  countenance,  pre- 
sented a  touching  spectacle,''  the  feelings  of  the  father 
bursting  forth  occasionally  during  the  office  of  superin- 
tending the  public  execution.  Next  after  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  that  there  might  be  a  striking  example 
in  either  way  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  a  sum  of  money 
was  granted  out  of  the  treasury  as  a  reward  to  the  dis- 
coverer; liberty  also  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  were 

"  Niebuhr  will  have  it  that  Bnitus  punished  his  children  by  his  author- 
ity as  a  father,  and  that  there  was  no  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  fa- 
ther.    See  Nieb.  J.  p.  488. 

"  Animo  patris,  the  strength  of  his  mind,  though  that  of  a  father,  being 
even  more  conspicuous,  etc.  So  Drakenborch  understands  the  passage — 
this  sternness  of  mind,  he  says,  though  he  was  their  father,  was  a  more 
remarkable  spectacle  than  his  stem  countenance.  This  character  of  Bru- 
tus,  as  inferrible  from  the  words  thus  inteiTJreted,  coincides  with  that 
given  of  him  by  Dionysius  and  others.  I  prefer  understanding  the  pas- 
sage  with  Crevier,  scil.  symptoms  of  paternal  affection  to  his  children 
displaying  themselves  during  the  dischar.-re  of  his  duty  in  superintending 
the  public  punishment  inflicted  on  them. 
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granted  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
made  free  by  the  Vindicta;  some  think  even  that  the 
term  vindicta  is  derived  from  him.  After  him  it  was  ob- 
sei-ved  as  a  rule  that  those  wlio  were  set  free  in  this  man- 
ner were  supposed  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.' 

6.  On  these  things  being  announced  to  him  as  they  had 
occurred,  Tarquin,  inflamed  not  only  with  grief  f oi-  the  frus- 
tration of  such  great  hopes,  but  with  hatred  and  resentment 
also,  when  he  saw  that  the  way  was  blocked  up  against 
stratagem,  considering  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  war 
openly,  went  round  as  a  suppliant  to  the  cities  of  Etruria, 
"  that  they  should  not  suffer  him,  sprung  from  themselves, 
of  the  same  blood,  exiled  and  in  want,  lately  in  possession 
of  so  great  a  kingdom,  to  perish  before  their  eyes,  with 
the  young  men  his  sons.  That  others  had  been  invited  to 
Rome  from  foreign  lands  to  the  throne  ;  that  he,  a  king, 
extending  the  Roman  empire  by  his  arms,  was  driven  out 
by  those  nearest  to  him  by  a  villainous  conspiracy;  that 
they  had  by  violence  divided  the  parts  among  themselves, 
because  no  one  individual  among  them  was  deemed  suffi- 
ciently deserving  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  they  had  given  up 
his  effects  to  the  people  to  be  pillaged  by  them,  that  no 
one  might  be  free  from  that  guilt.  That  he  was  desirous 
to  recover  his  country  and  his  kingdom,  and  to  punish  his 
ungrateful  subjects.  That  they  should  bring  succor  and 
aid  him;  that  they  might  also  revenge  the  injuries  done 
to  them  of  old,  their  legions  so  often  slaughtered,  their 
land  taken  from  them."  These  arguments  prevailed  on 
the  people  of  Veil,  and  with  menaces  they  declare  that 
now  at  least,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Roman  general,  their 
former  disgrace  should  be  wiped  off,  and  what  they  had 
lost  in  war  should  be  recovered.  His  name  and  relation 
to  them  induced  the  people  of  Tarquinii  to  take  part  with 
him ;  it  seemed  an  honor  that  their  countrymen  should 
reign  at  Rome.  Therefore  the  two  armies  of  these  two 
states  followed  Tarquin  in  order  to  recover  his  kingdom, 
and  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Romans.     When  they  en- 

'  Previously,  by  the  institution  of  Sei-vius,  only  such  manumitted  slaves 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  as  were  registered  by  theu 
masters  in  the  census. 
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tered  the  Romau  ten-itories,  the  consuls  marched  to  meet 
them.  Valerius  led  up  the  foot  in  a  squai-e  battalion,  and 
Brutus  marched  before  with  his  horse  to  reconnoitre  (the 
enemy).  Their  cavalry  likewise  came  up  first ;  Aruns, 
Tarquin's  son,  commanded  it ;  the  king  himself  followed 
with  the  legions.  Aruns,  when  he  knew  at  a  distance  by 
the  lictors  that  it  was  a  consul,  and  on  coming  nigher  dis- 
covered for  certain  that  it  was  Brutus  by  his  face,  all  in- 
flamed with  rage,  he  cried  out :  "  There  is  the  villain  who 
has  banished  us  from  our  native  country  !  see  how  he  rides 
in  state  adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  our  dignity  !  now  as- 
sist me,  gods,  the  avengers  of  kings."  He  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  drove  furiously  against  the  consul.  Brutus 
perceived  the  attack  made  on  him ;  as  it  was  honorable  in 
these  days  for  the  generals  to  engage  in  combat,  he  eager- 
ly offered  himself  to  the  combat.  They  encountered  one 
another  with  such  furious  animosity,  neither  mindful  of 
protecting  his  own  person,  provided  he  could  wound  his 
adversary ;  so  that  both,  transfixed  through  the  buckler  by 
the  blow  from  the  opposite  direction,  fell  lifeless  from  their 
horses,  entangled  together  by  the  two  spears.  The  en- 
gagement between  the  rest  of  the  horse  commenced  at  the 
same  time,  and  soon  after  the  foot  came  up.  There  they 
fought  with  doubtful  success,  and  as  it  were  with  equal 
advantage,  and  the  victory  doubtful.  The  right  wings  of 
both  armies  were  victorious,  and  the  left  worsted.  The 
Veientians,  accustomed  to  be  discomfited  by  the  Roman 
soldiers,  were  routed  and  put  to  flight.  The  Tarquin- 
ienses,  who  were  a  new  enemy,  not  only  stood  their 
ground,  but  even  on  their  side  obliged  the  Romans  to 
give  way. 

7.  After  the  issue  of  this  battle,  so  great  a  terror  seized 
Tarquin  and  the  Etxurians,  that  both  the  armies,  the  Vei- 
entian  and  Tarquinian,  giving  up  the  matter  as  imprac- 
ticable, departed  to  their  respective  homes.  They  annex 
strange  incidents  to  this  battle— that  in  the  silence  of  the 
next  night  a  loud  voice  was  emitted  from  the  Arsian  wood ; 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  Silvanus:  these 
words  were  spoken,  "  that  more  of  the  Etrurians  by  one' 
»  Unoplus  Tuscorum.  'Qf  evt  wTisiovg  iv  t^  ft&xv  TeBv^Kam  Iv'p'privijt 
^  'Vufiaiuv. 
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had  fallen  in  the  battle ;  that  the  Roman  was  victorious  in 
the  war."  Certainly  the  Romans  departed  thence  as  vic- 
tors, the  Etrurians  as  vanquished.  For  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  and  not  one  of  the  enemy  was  now  to  be  seen, 
P.  Valerius  the  consul  collected  the  spoils,  and  returned 
thence  in  triumph  to  Rome.  His  colleague's  funeral  he 
celebrated  with  all  the  magnificence  then  possible.  But 
a  far  greater  honor  to  his  death  was  the  public  sorrow, 
singularly  remarkable  in  this  particular,  that  the  matrons 
mourned  him  a  year,'  as  a  parent,  because  he  had  been  so 
vigorous  an  avenger  of  violated  chastity.  Afterwards  tho 
consul  who  survived — so  changeable  are  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  great  popularity — encountered  not  only  jeal- 
ousy,  but  suspicion,  originating  in  an  atrocious  chai-ge. 
Report  represented  that  he  aspired  to  the  crown,  because 
he  had  not  substituted  a  colleague  in  the  room  of  Brutus, 
and  was  building  a  house  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Velia, 
that  there  would  be  there  an  impregnable  fortress  on  an 
elevated  and  well-fortified  place.  When  these  things,  thus 
circulated  and  believed,  affected  the  consul's  mind  with 
indignation,  having  summoned  the  people  to  an  assembly, 
he  mounts  the  rostrum,  after  lowering  the  fasces.  It  was 
a  grateful  sight  to  the  multitude  that  the  insignia  of  au- 
thority were  lowered  to  them,  and  that  an  acknowledg- 
ment was  made  that  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  people 
were  greater  than  that  of  the  consul.  When  they  were  call, 
ed  to  silence,Valerius  highly  extolled  the  good-fortune  of  his 
colleague, "  who,  after  delivering  his  country,  had  died  vest- 
ed with  the  supreme  power,  fighting  bravely  in  defense  of 
the  commonwealth,  when  his  glory  was  in  its  maturity,  and 
not  yet  converted  into  jealous}^  That  he  himself,  having 
survived  his  glory,  now  remained  as  an  object  of  accusation 
and  calumny  ;  that  from  the  liberator  of  his  country  he  had 
fallen  to  the  level  of  the  Aquilii  and  Vitellii.  Will  no 
merit  then,  says  he,  ever  be  so  tried  and  approved  by  you 
as  to  be  exempted  from  the  attacks  of  suspicion  ?  Could  I 
apprehend  that  myself,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  kings,  should 
fall  under  the  charge  of  a  desire  of  royalty  ?  Could  I  be- 
lieve that,  even  though  I  dwelt  in  the  very  citadel  and  the 
Capitol,  that  I  could  be  dreaded  by  my  fellow-citizens  ? 
'  A  year,  scil.  of  ten  months. 
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Does  ray  cbaractei-  among  you  depend  on  so  mere  a  trifle  ? 
Is  my  integrity  so  slightly  founded,  that  it  makes  more 
matter  where  I  may  be  than  what  I  may  be  ?  The  house 
of  Publius  Valerius  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
liberty,  Romans  ;  the  Velian  Mount  shall  be  secure  to  you. 
I  will  not  only  bring  down  my  house  into  the  plain,  but  I 
will  build  it  beneath  the  hill,  that  you  may  dwell  aboN  e 
me,  a  suspected  citizen.  Let  those  build  on  the  Velian 
Mount  to  whom  liberty  is  more  securely  intrusted  than 
to  P.  Valerius."  Immediately  all  the  materials  wei'e 
brought  down  to  the  foot  of  the  Velian  Mount,  and  the 
house  was  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  Temple 
of  Victory  now  stands. 

8.  After  this  laws  were  passed,  which  not  only  cleared 
him  of  all  suspicions  of  aiming  at  the  regal  power,  but  had 
so  contrary  a  tendency  that  they  made  him  popular.  From 
thence  he  was  surnaraed  Poplicola.  Above  all,  the  laws 
regarding  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  magistrates, 
and  that  devoting  the  life  and  property  of  any  one  who 
should  form  a  design  of  assuming  regal  authority,  were 
grateful  to  the  people.  And  after  he  had  passed  these 
while  sole  consul,  so  that  the  merit  in  them  was  exclusive- 
ly his  own,  he  then  held  an  assembly  for  the  election  of  a 
new  colleague.  Sp.  Lucretius  was  elected  consul,  who  be- 
ing very  old,  and  his  strength  being  inadequate  to  dis- 
charge the  consular  duties,  dies  in  a  few  days.  M.  Hora- 
tius  "Pulvillus  was  substituted  in  the  room  of  Lucretius. 
In  some  old  writers  I  find  no  mention  of  Lucretius  as  con- 
sul ;  they  place  Horatius  immediately  after  Brutus.  I  be- 
lieve that,  because  no  important  event  signalized  his  con- 
sulate, it  has  been  unnoticed.  Jupiter's  temple  in  the 
Capitol  had  not  yet  been  dedicated;  the  consuls  Valerius 
and  Horatius  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  it.  It  fell  by- 
lot  to  Horatius.  Publicola  departed  to  the  war  of  the  Vei- 
entians.  The  friends  of  Valerius  were  more  annoyed  than 
they  should  have  been,  that  the  dedication  of  so  celebrated 
a  temple  should  be  given  to  Horatius.'  Having  endeav- 
ored by  every  means  to  prevent  that,  when  all  other  at- 
tempts had  been  tried  in  vain,  when  the  consul  was  now- 
holding  the  door-post  during  his  offering  of  prayer  to  the 
'  The  Horatii  being  of  the  minores  patres.  Nieb.  i.  p.  533. 
5* 
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gods,  thej'^  suddenly  announce  to  him  the  shocking  intelli- 
gence that  his  son  was  dead,  and  that  his  family  being  de- 
filed' he  could  not  dedicate  the  temple.  Whether  he  did 
not  believe  the  fact,  or  possessed  such  great  firmness  of 
mind,  is  neither  handed  down  for  certain,  nor  is  a  conjec- 
ture easy.  Diverted  from  his  purpose  at  this  intelligence 
in  no  other  way  than  to  order  that  the  body  should  be 
buried,"  he  goes  through  the  prayer,  and  dedicates  the  tem- 
ple. ■  These  were  the  transactions  at  home  and  abroad  the 
fir=it  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  After  this  P. 
Valerius,  a  second  time,  and  Titus  Lucretius,  were  elected 
consuls. 

9.  By  this  time  the  Tarqums  had  fled  to  Lars'  Porsena, 
king  of  Clusium.  There,  mixing  advice  with  their  entreat- 
ies, "  They  sometimes  besought  him  not  to  suffer  them, 
who  were  descended  from  the  Etrurians,  and  of  the  same 
blood  and  name,  to  live  in  exile  and  poverty ;  at  other  times 
they  advised  him  not  to  let  this  commencing  practice  of 
expelling  kings  pass  unpunished.  That  liberty  has  charms 
enough  in  itself ;  and  unless  kings  defend  their  crowns 
with  as  much  vigor  as  the  people  pursue  their  liberty,  that 
the  highest  must  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  lowest ; 
there  will  be  nothing  exalted,  nothing  distinguished  above 
the  rest ;  and  hence  there  must  be  an  end  of  regal  govern- 
ment, the  most  beautiful  institution  both  among  gods  and 
men."  Porsena,  thinking  that  it  would  be  an  honor  to  the 
Tuscans  both  that  there  should  be  a  king  at  Rome,  and 
especially  one  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  marched  towards 
Rome  with  a  hostile  army.  Never  before  on  any  other 
occasion  did  so  great  terror  seize  the  Senate;  so  powerful 
was  the  state  of  Clusium  at  the  time,  and  so  great  the  re- 
nown of  Porsena.  Nor  did  they  only  dread  their  enemies, 
but  even  their  own  citizens,  lest  the  common  people, 
through  excess  of  fear,  should,  by  receiving  the  Tarquins 
into  the  city,  accept  peace  even  if  purchased  with  slavery. 

'  Funesta  familia,  as  having  in  it  an  unburied  corpse.  Thus  Misenus, 
while  unbmied,  incestat  funere  classem.     Virg.  JEn.  vi.  150. 

"  He  here  rejected  the  omen,  Cic.  i.  7,  14 ;  auguria  aut  oblativa  sunt, 
quae  non  poscuntur,  aut  impetrativa,  quse  optata  yeniunt.  The  latter 
could  not  be  rejected. 

°  Lar.  This 'is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  title  of  honor 
equivalent  to  our  term  Lord. 
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Many  conciliatory  concessions  were  therefore  granted  to 
the  people  by  the  Senate  during  that  period.  Their  atten- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  was  directed  to  the  markets,  and 
persons  were  sent,  some  to  the  Volscians,  others  to  Cumse, 
to  buy  up  corn.  The  privilege' .  of  selling  salt,  also,  be- 
cause it  was  farmed  at  a  high  rent,  was  all  taken  into  the 
hands  of  government,"  and  withdrawn  from  private  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  people  were  freed  from  port-duties  and 
taxes ;  that  the  rich,  who  were  adequate  to  bearing  the 
burden,  should  contribute ;  that  the  poor  paid  tax  enough 
if  they  educated  their  children.  This  indulgent  care  of 
the  fathers  accordingly  kept  the  whole  state  in  such  con- 
cord amidst  the  subsequent  severities  in  the  siege  and  fam- 
ine, that  the  highest  abhorred  the  name  of  king  not  more 
than  the  lowest ;  nor  was  any  single  individual  afterwards 
so  popular  by  intriguing  practices  as  the  whole  Senate 
then  was  by  their  excellent  government. 

10.  Some  parts  seemed  secured  by  the  walls,  others  by 
the  interposition  of  the  Tiber.  The  Sublician  bridge 
well-nigh  afforded  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  had  there  not 
been  one  man,  Horatius  Codes  (that  defense  the  fortunff 
of  Rome  had  on  that  day),  who,  happening  to  be  posted 
on  guard  at  the  bridge,  when  he  saw  the  Janiculum  taken 
by  a  sudden  assault,  and  that  the  enemy  were  pouring 
down  from  thence  in  full  speed,  and  that  his  own  party, 
in  terror  and  confusion,  were  abandoning  their  arms  and 
ranks,  laying  hold  of  them  one  by  one,  standing  in  their 
way,  and  appealing  to  the  faith  of  gods  and  men,  he  de- 

'  Arbitrrum  signifies  not  only  the  "  privilege,"  but  the  "rent  "paid  for 
such  piivilege,  or  right  of  monopoly. 

°  Was  all  taken  into  the  hands  of  government.  In  my  version  of  this 
passage  I  have  conformed  to  the  emendation  of  the  original  first  proposed 
by  Gronovius,  and  admitted  by  Stroth  and  Bekker ;  scil.  in  puhlicum 
omne  sumptum.  They  did  not  let  these  salt-works  by  auction,  but  took 
them  into  their  own  management,  and  carried  them  on  by  means  of  per- 
sons employed  to  work  on  the  public  account.  These  salt-works,  first 
established  at  Ostia  by  Ancus,  were,,  like  other  public  property,  farmed 
out  to  the  publicans.  As  they  had  a  high  rent  to  pay,  the  price  of  salt 
was  raised  in  proportion  ;  but  now  the  patricians,  to  curry  favor  with  the 
plebeians,  did  not  let  the  salt-pits  to  private  tenants,  but  kept  them  in 
the  hands  of  public  laborers,  to  collect  all  the  salt  for  the  public  use; 
and  appointed  salesmen  to  retail  it  to  the  people  at  a.  cheaper  rate.  Sea 
Stocker's  ed. 
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clared,  "  That  their  flight  would  avail  them  nothing  if 
they  deserted  their  post ;  if  they  passed  the  bridge  and 
left  it  behind  them,  there  would  soon  be  more  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  Palatium  and  Capitol  than  in  the  Janiculum ; 
for  that  reason  he  advised  and  charged  them  to  demolish 
the  bridge,  by  their  sword,  by  fire,  or  by  any  means  what- 
ever ;  that  he  would  stand  the  shock  of  the  enemy  as  far 
as  could  be  done  by  one  man."  He  then  advances  to  the 
first  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and,  being  easily  distinguished 
among  those  who  showed  their  backs  in  retreating  from 
the  fight,  facing  about  to. engage  the  foe  hand  to  hand,  by 
his  surprising  bravery  he  terrified  the  enemy.  Two  in- 
deed a  sense  of  shame  kept  with  him,  Sp.  Lartius  and  T. 
Herminius,  men  eminent  for  their  birth,  and  renowned  for 
their  gallant  exploits.  With  them  he  for  a  short  time 
Stood  the  first  storm  of  the  danger,  and  the  severest  brunt 
of  the  battle.  But  as  they  who  demolished  the  bridge 
called  upon  them  to  retire,  he  obliged  them  also  to  with- 
draw to  a  place  of  safety  on  a  small  portion  of  the  bridge 
still  left.  Then  casting  his  stern  eyes  round  all  the  offi- 
■cers  of  the  Etrurians  in  a  threatening  manner,  he  some- 
times challenged  them  singly,  sometimes  reproached  them 
all;  "the  slaves  of  haughty  tyrants,  who,  regardless  of 
their  own  freedom,  came  to  oppress  the  liberty  of  others." 
They  hesitated  for  a  considerable  time,  looking  round  one 
at  the  other,  to  commence  the  fight ;  shame  then  put  the 
army  in  motion,  and  a  shout  being  raised,  they  hurl  their 
weapons  from  all  sides  on  their  single  adversary ;  and 
when  they  all  stuck  in  the  shield  held  before  him,  and  he 
with  no  less  obstinacy  kept  possession  of  the  bridge  with 
firm  step,  they  now  endeavored  to  thrust  him  down  from 
it  by  one  push,  when  at  once  the  crash  of  the  falling 
bridge,  at  the  same  time  a  shout  of  the  Romans  raised  for 
joy  at  having  completed  their  purpose,  checked  their  ar- 
dor with  sudden  panic.  Then  Codes  says  :  "  Holy  father 
Tiberinus,  I  pray  that  thou  wouldst  receive  these  arms, 
and  this  thy  soldier,  in  thy  propitious  stream."  Armed 
as  he  was,  he  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  and  amidst  showers  of 
darts  hurled  on  him,  swam  across  safe  to  his  party,  having 
dai-ed  an  act  which  is  likely  to  obtain  more  fame  than 
credit  with   posterity.     The  state  was   grateful  towards 
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such  valor  ;  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  comitium, 
and  as  much  land  was  given  to  him  as  he  ploughed  around 
in  one  day.  The  zeal  of  private  individuals  also  was  con- 
spicuous  among  the  public  honors.  For,  amidst  the  great 
scarcity,  each  person  contributed  something  to  him  accord- 
ing to  his  supply  at  home,  depriving  himself  of  his  own 
support. 

11.  Porsena  being  repulsed  in  his  first  attempt,  having 
changed  his  plans  from  a  siege  to  a  blockade,  after  he  had 
placed  a  garrison  in  Janiculum,  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
plain  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Then  sending  for 
boats  from  all  parts,  both  to  guard  the  river,  so  as  not  to 
suffer  any  provision  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  also  to 
transport  his  soldiers  across  the  river,  to  plunder  different 
places  as  occasion  required ;  in  a  short  time  he  so  har- 
assed the  entire  country  round  Rome,  that  not  only  every 
thing  else  from  the  country,  but  even  their  cattle,  was 
driven  into  the  city,  and  nobody  durst  venture  thence 
without  the  gates.  This  liberty  of  action  was  granted  to 
the  Etrurians,  not  more  through  fear  than  from  policy ; 
for  Valerius,  intent  on  an  opportunity  of  falling  unawares 
upon  a  number  of  them,  and  when  straggling,  a  remiss 
avenger  in  trifling  matters,  reserved  the  weight  of  his 
vengeance  for  more  important  occasions.  Wherefore,  to 
decoy  the  pillagers,  he  ordered  his  men  to  di-ive  their  cat- 
tle the  next  day  out  at  the  Esquiline  gate,  which  was 
farthest  from  the  enemy,  presuming  that  they  would  get 
intelligence  of  it,  because  during  the  blockade  and  famine 
some  slaves  would  turn  traitors  and  desert.  Accordingly 
they  were  informed  of  it  by  a  deserter,  and  parties  more 
numerous  than  usual,  in  hopes  of  seizing  the  entire  bodj^, 
crossed  the  river.  Then  P.  Valerius  commanded  T.  Her- 
minius,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  to  lie  concealed  two 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Gabian  road,  and  Sp.  Lartius, 
with  a  party  of  light-armed  troops,  to  post  himself  at  the 
CoUine  gate  till  the  enemy  should  pass  by,  and  then  to 
throw  himself  in  their  way  so  that  there  may  be  no  return 
to  the  river.  The  other  consul,  T.  Lucretius,  marched  out 
of  the  Naevian  gate  with  some  companies  of  soldiers; 
Valerius  himself  led  some  chosen  cohorts  down  from  the 
Ccelian  mount,  and  they  were  first  descried  by  the  enemy. 
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Herminius,  when  he  perceived  the  alarm,  rose  out  of  the 
ambush  and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Tuscans,  who  had 
charged  Valerius.  The  shout  was  returned  on  the  right 
and  left,  from  the  Colline  gate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Naevian  on  the  other.  By  this  stratagem  the  plunderers 
were  put  to  the  sword  between  both,  they  not  being  a 
match  in  strength  for  fighting  and  all  the  ways  being 
blocked  up  to  prevent  escape:  this  put  an  end  to  the 
Etrurians  strolling  about  in  so  disorderly  a  manner. 

12.  Nevertheless  the  blockade  continued,  and  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  corn,  with  a  very  high  price.  Porsena  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  by  continuing  the  siege  he  should  take 
the  city,  when  C.  Mucins,  a  young  nobleman,  to  whom  it 
seemed  a  disgrace  that  the  Roman  people,  when  enslaved 
under  kings,  had  never  been  confined  within  their  walls 
in  any  war  nor  by  any  enemy,  should  now,  when  a  free 
people,,  be  blocked  up  by  these  very  Etrurians  whose  arm- 
ies they  had  often  routed,  thinking  that  such  indignity 
should  be  avenged  by  some  great  and  daring  effort,  at  first 
designed,  of  his  own  accord,  to,  penetrate  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  Then,  being  afraid,  if  he  went  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  consuls,  or  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  he  might 
be  seized  by  the  Roman  guards  and  brought  back  as  a  de- 
serter, the  circumstances  of  the  city  at  the  time  justifying 
the  charge,  he  went  to  the  Senate  :  "Fathers,"  says  he,  "I 
intend  to  cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  the  enemy's  camp,  if  I 
can ;  not  as  a  plunderer,  or  as  an  avenger  in  our  turn  of 
their  devastations.  A  greater  deed  is  in  my  mind,  if  the 
gods  assist."  The  Senate  approved  his  design.  He  set 
out  with  a  sword  concealed  under  his  garment.  When 
he  came  thither,  he  stationed  himself  among  the  thickest 
of  the  crowd,  near  the  king's  tribunal.  There,  when  the 
soldiers  were  receiving  their  pay,  and  the  king's  secre- 
tary sitting  by  him,  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  style,  was 
busily  engaged,  and  to  him  they  commonly  addressed  them- 
selves, being  afraid  to  ask  which  of  them  was  Porsena, 
lest  by  not  knowing  the  king  he  should  discover  on  him- 
self ;  as  fortune  blindly  directed  the  blow,  he  killed  the 
secretary  instead  of  the  king.  When,  as  he  was  going  off 
thence  where  with  his  bloody  dagger  he  had  made  his 
way  through  the  dismayed  multitude,  a  concourse  being 
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attracted  at  the  noise,  the  king's  guards  immediately 
seized  and  brought  him  back  standing  alone  before  the 
king's  tribunal ;  even  then,  amidst  such  menaces  of  for- 
tune, more  capable  of  inspiring  dread  than  of  feeling  it : 
"  I  am,"  says  he,  "  a  Roman  citizen  ;  my  name  is  Caius 
Mucius  ;  an  enemy,  I  wished  to  slay  an  enemy — nor  have 
I  less  of  resolution  to  suffer  death  than  I  had  to  inflict  it. 
Both  to  act  and  to  suffer  with  fortitude  is  a  Roman's 
part.  Nor  have  I  alone  harbored  such  feelings  toward 
you  ;  there  is  after  me  a  long  train  of  persons  aspiring  to 
the  same  honor.  Therefore,  if  you  choose  it,  prepare 
yourself  for  this  peril,  to  contend  for  your  life  every  hour ; 
to  have  the  sword  and  the  enemy  in  the  very  entrance  of 
your  pavilion ;  this  is  the  war  which  we,  the  Roman 
youth,  declare  against  you ;  dread  not  an  army  in  array, 
nor  a  battle ;  the  affair  will  be  to  yourself  alone  and  with 
each  of  us  singly."  When  the  king,  highly  incensed,  and 
at  the  same  time  terrified  at  the  danger,  in  a  menacing 
manner  commanded  fires  to  be  kindled  about  him  if  he 
did  not  speedily  explain  the  plots  which,  by  his  threats, 
he  had  darkly  insinuated  against  him ;  Mucius  said  :  "  Be- 
hold me,  that  you  may  be  sensible  of  how  little  account 
the  body  is  to  those  who  have  great  glory  in  view ; "  and 
immediately  he  thrusts  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that 
was  lighted  for  the  sacrifice.  When  he  continued  to  broil 
it  as  if  he  had  been  quite  insensible,  the  king,  astonished 
at  this  surprising  sight,  after  he  had  leaped  from  his 
throne  and  commanded  the  young  man  to  be  removed 
from  the  altar,  says :  "  Be  gone,  having  acted  more  like 
an  enemy  toward  thyself  than  me.  I  would  encourage 
thee  to  persevere  in  thy  valor,  if  that  valor  stood  on  tlie 
side  of  my  country.  I  now  dismiss  you  untouched  and 
unhurt,  exempted  from  the  right  of  war."  Then  Mucius, 
as  if  making  a  return  for  the  kindness,  says :  "  Since  brav- 
ery is  honored  by  you,  so  that  you  have  obtained  by 
kindness  that  which  you  could  not  by  threats,  three  hun- 
dred of  us,  the  chief  of  the  Roman  youth,  have  conspired 
to  attack  you  in  this  manner.  It  was  my  lot  first.  The 
rest  will  follow,  each  in  his  turn,  according  as  the  lot  shall 
set  him  forward,  unless  fortune  shall  afford  an  opportunity 
of  you. 
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13.  Mucius  being  dismissed,  to  whom  the  cognomen  of 
Scaevola  was  afterward  given,  from  the  loss  of  his  right 
hand,  ambassadors  from  Poi-sena  followed  him  to  Rome. 
The  risk  of  the  first  attempt,  from  which  nothing  had  saved 
him  but  the  mistake  of  the  assailant,  and  the  risk  to  be 
encountered  so  often  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  con- 
spirators, made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  him,  that  of 
his  own  accord  he  made  propositions  of  peace  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Mention  was  made  to  no  purpose  regarding  the 
restoration  of  the  Tarquinii  to  the  throne,  rather  because 
he  had  been  unable  to  refuse  that  to  the  Tarquinii  than 
from  not  knowing  that  it  would  be  refused  to  him  by  the 
Romans.  The  condition  of  restoring  their  territory  to 
the  Veientians  was  obtained  by  him,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  hostages  in  case  they  wished  the  garrison  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Janiculum  was  extorted  from  tlie  Ro- 
mans. Peace  being  concluded  on  these  terms,  Porsena 
drew  his  troops  out  of  the  Janiculum,  and  marched  out  of 
the  Roman  territories.  The  fathers  gave  Mucius,  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  valor,  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
which  were  afterward  called  the  Mucian  meadows.  By 
this  honor  paid  to  valor  the  women  were  excited  to  merit 
public  distinctions.  As  the  camp  of  the  Etrurians  had 
been  pitched  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a  young 
lady  named  ClaBlia,  one  of  the  hostages,  deceiving  her 
keepers,  swam  over  the  river,  amidst  the  darts  of  the  ene- 
my, at  the  head  of  S,  troop  of  virgins,  and  brought  them' 
all  safe  to  their  relations.  When'the  king  was  informed 
of  this,  at  first  highly  incensed,  he  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
to  demand  the  hostage  Claelia ;  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
others  ;  arid  afterwards,  being  changed  into  admiration  of 
her  courage,  he  said,  "that  this  action  surpassed  those  of 
Codes  and  Mucius,"  and  declared,  "  as  he  would  consider 
the  treaty  as  broken  if  the  hostage  were  not  delivered  up, 
so,  if  given  up,  he  would  send  her  back  safe  to  her 
friends."  Both  sides  kept  their  faith:  the  Romans  re- 
stored their  pledge  of  peace  according  to  treaty ;  and  with 
the  king  of  Etruria  merit  found  not  only  security,  but 
honor ;  and,  after  making  encomiums  on  the  young  lady, 
promised  to  give  her,  as  a  present,  half  of  the  hostages^ 
and  that  she  should  choose  whom  she  pleased.     When 
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they  were  all  brought  out,  she  is  said  to  have  pitched 
upon  the  young  boys  below  puberty,  which  was  both  con- 
sonant to  maiden  delicacy,  and,  by  consent  of  the  hostages 
themselves,  it  was  deemed  reasonable  that  that  age  which 
was  most  exposed  to  injury  should  be  freed  from  the  ene- 
my's hand.  The  peace  being  re-established,  the  Romans 
marked  the  uncommon  instance  of  bravery  in  the  woman 
by  an  uncommon  kind  of  honor,  an  equestrian  statue; 
(the  statue  representing)  a  lady  sitting  on  horseback  was 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  Via  Sacra. 

14.  Inconsistent  with  this  so  peaceful  a  departure  of  the 
Etrurian  king  from  the  city,  is  the  custom  handed  down 
from  the  ancients,  and  which  continues  down  to  our  times 
among  other  usages  at  public  sales,  (I  mean)  that  of  sell- 
ing the  goods  of  King  Porsena ;  the  origin'  of  which  cus- 
tom must  either  have  occurred  during  the  war,  and  was 
not  relinquished  in  peace,  or  it  must  have  increased  from 
a  milder  source  than  the  form  of  expression  imports,  of 
selling  the  goods  in  a  hostile  manner.  Of  the  accounts 
handed  down,  the  most  probable  is,  that  Porsena,  on  retir- 
ing from  the  Janiculum,  made  a  pi-esent  to  the  Romans  of 
his  camp  well  stored  with  provisions  conveyed  from  the 
neighboring  and  fertile  fields  of  Etruria,  the  city  being 
then  exhausted  by  the  long  siege  ;  that  this,  lest  it  should 
be  carried  away  in  a  hostile  manner,  by  the  people  being 
admitted  in,  was  then  sold,  and  called  the  goods  of  Porse- 
na, the  expression  rather  importing  gratitude  for  the  gift 
than  an  auction  of  the  king's  property,  which  never  even 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Roman  people.  Porsena,  after 
ending  the  Roman  war,  that  his  army  might  not  seem  to 
have  been  led  into  these  parts  without  effecting  any  thing, 
sent  his  son  Aruns  with  a  part  of  his  forces  to  besiege 
Aricia.  The  matter  not  being  expected,  the  Aricians  were 
at  first  terrified ;  afterwards  assistance,  which  was  sent  for 
from  the  people  of  Latium  and  Cumse,  inspired  so  much 
hope,  that  they  ventured  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  battle  the  Etrurians  attacked 
the  Aricians  so  furiously,  that  they  routed  them  at  the  first 
onset.      But  the  Cuman  cohorts,  opposing  stratagem  to 

'  The  origin.     Niebuhr  mentions  a  more  probable  one.     See  Nieb.  I 
p.  541 ;  li.  p.  204. 
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force,  moved  off  a  little  to  one  side,  and  when  the  enemy 
were  carried  beyond  them  in  great  disorder,  they  faced 
about  and  charged  them  in  the  rear.  By  this  means  the 
Etrurians,  when  they  had  almost  got  the  victory,  were  in- 
closed and  cut  to  pieces."  A  very  small  part  of  them, 
ha\ing  lost  their  general, because  they  had  no  nearer  ref- 
uge, came  to  Rome  without  their  arms,  in  the  condition 
and  with  the  air  of  suppliants.  There  they  were  kindly 
received  and  provided  with  lodgings.  When  their  wounds 
were  cured,  many  of  them  went  home  and  told  the  kind 
hospitality  they  had  met  with.  Affection  for  their  hosts 
and  for  the  city  detained  many  at  Rome;  a  place  was  as- 
signed them  to  dwell  in,  which  they  have  ever  since  called 
the  Tuscan  Street. 

15.  Then  P.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Publicola  were 
elected  consuls.  This  year  ambassadors  came  from  Por- 
sena  for  the  last  time,  regarding  the  restoration  of  Tarquin 
to  the  throne.  And  when  they  were  answered  that  the 
Senate  would  send  deputies  to  the  king,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  that  order  were  forthwith  dispatched  to 
represent  to  him  "  that  it  was  not  because  the  answer  could 
not  have  been  given  in  a  few  words  that  the  royal  family 
would  not  be  received,  that  select  members  of  the  Senate 
had  been  deputed  to  him,  rather  than  an  answer  given  to 
his  ambassadors  at  Rome ;  but  (it  was  done)  that  "all  men- 
tion of  the  matter  might  be  put  an  end  to  for  evermore, 
and  that  their  minds  might  not  be  disturbed  amidst  so 
many  mutual  acts  of  kindness,  by  his  requiring  what  was 
adverse  to  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  by  their 
denying  to  him  to  whom  they  would  Avillingly  deny  noth- 
ing, unless  they  would  submit  to  their  own"  ruin.  That 
the  Roman  people  were  not  now  under  a  kingly  govern- 
ment, but  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  were  firmly  deter- 
mined rather  to  open  their  gates  to  enemies  than  to  kings. 
That  it  was  the  wish  of  all  that  their  city  might  have  the 
same  period  of  ejstence  as  their  freedom  in  that  city. 
Wherefore,  if  he  wished  Rome  to  be  safe,  they  entreated 

'  Niebuhr  thinks  that  from  this  defeat  of  the  Etnmans  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  the  recovery  of  tlieh-  liberty  by  the  Romans,  and 
that  the  flight  of  the  Roman  hostages,  the  sale  of  Porsena's  goods,'eto., 
were  subsequent  to  it. 
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that  he  would  suffer  it  to  be  free."  The  king,  overcome 
by  modesty,  says  :  "  Since  it  is  your  firm  and  fixed  resolve, 
I  will  neither  tease  you  by  repeatedly  urging  these  same 
subjects  more  frequently,  nor  will  I  disappoint  the  Tar- 
quinii  by  holding  out  hopes  of  aid  which  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give  them ;  whether  they  have  need  of  peace  or 
of  war,  let  them  seek  another  place  from  here  for  their  ex- 
ile, that  nothing  may  disturb  the  peace  between  you  and 
me.  To  these  kind  promises  he  added  actions  still  more 
friendly,  for  he  delivered  up  the  remainder  of  the  hostages, 
and  restored  to  them  the  land  of  the  Veientians,  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Janicu- 
lum.  Tarquin,all  hopes  of  return  being  now  cut  ofE,  went 
to  Tusculum  to  live  in  exile  with  his  son-in-law,  Mamilius 
Octavius.  Thus  the  peace  between  Porsena  and  the  Ro- 
mans was  inviolably  preserved. 

16.  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Posthumius  were  chosen  consuls. 
This  year  war  was  carried  on  successfully  against  the  Sa- 
bines ;  the  consuls  received  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
Upon  this  the  Sabines  made  preparations  for  war  on  a 
larger  scale.  To  make  head  against  them,  and  lest  any 
sudden  danger  might  arise  from  Tusculum  (whence  they 
suspected  a  war,  though  it  was  not  yet  declared),  P.  Vale- 
rius was  created  consul  a  fourth  time,  and  T.  Lucretius  a 
second  time.  A  disturbance  arising  among  the  Sabines, 
between  the  advisers  of  war  and  of  peace,  transferred  from 
thence  some  additional  strength  to  the  Romans  ;  for  Attus 
Clausus  afterwards  called  at  Rome  Appius  Claudius,  when 
he  himself,  being  an  adviser  of  peace,  was  hard  put  to  it 
by  those  who  abetted  the  war,  and  was  not  a  match  for  the 
faction,  fled  from  Regillum  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  clients.  The  rights  of  citizenship  and 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anio  were  conferred  on  them. 
It  was  called  the  old  Claudian  tribe,  and  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  some  tribesmen  who  had  come  from  that 
country.  Appius,  being  chosen  into  the  Senate,  was  soon 
after  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity  of  that  order.  The 
consuls  having  entered  the  territories  of  the  Sabines  with 
a  hostile  army,  after  they  had,  both  by  laying^  waste  their 
country,  and  afterwards  by  defeating  them  in  battJe,  so 
weakened  the  power  of  the  enemy,  that  they  had  no  reason 
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to  dread  their  taking  up  arms  again  for  a  long  time,  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  triumph.  The  following  year,  Agrippa 
Menenius  and  P.  Posthumius  being  consuls,  P.  Valerius, 
allowed  by  universal  consent  to  be  the  ablest  man  in  Rome 
in  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war,  died  in  the  height  of 
glory,  but  so  poor  that  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral  were  wanting:  he  was  buried  at  the  public 
charge.  The  matrons  mourned  for  him  as  they  had  done 
for  Brutus.  The  same  year  two  Latin  colonies,  Pometia 
and  Cora,  revolted  to  the  Auruncians.  War  was  com- 
menced against  the  Auruncians,  and,  after  defeating  a  nu- 
merous army  of  them  who  boldly  met  the  consuls  entering 
their  frontiers,  the  whole  Auruncian  war  was  confined  to 
Pometia.  Nor,  after  the  battle  was  over,  did  they  refrain 
from  slaughter  more  than  in  the  heat  of  the  action ;  for  a 
greater  number  were  slain  than  taken,  and  the  prisoners 
they  put  to  death  indiscriminately.  Nor  did  the  enemy, 
in  their  resentment,  spare  even  the  three  hundred  hostages 
which  they  had  received.  This  year  also  the  consuls  tri- 
umphed at  Rome. 

_  17.  The  following  consuls,  Opiter  Virginius  and  Sp.  Cas- 
sius,  first  endeavored  to  take  Pometia  by  storm,  and  after- 
wards by  raising  vinese  and  other  works.  But  the  Au- 
runcians, prompted  more  by  an  irreconcilable  hatred  against 
them  than  induced  by  hopes  of  success,  or  by  a  favorable 
opportunity,  sallied  out  of  the  town,  and,  though  more  of 
them  were  armed  with  lighted  torches  than  swords,  filled 
all  places  with  fire  and  slaughter.  After  they  had  burnt 
down  the  vineae,  slain  and  wounded  many  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  near  killing  one  of  the  consuls,  who  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  severely  wounded  (which  of 
them  authors  do  not  mention).  Upon  this  they  returned 
to  Rome,  foiled  in  their  object ;  the  consul  was  left  among 
many  more  who  were  wounded,  with  very  uncertain  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  After  a  short  time,  sufficient  for  curing 
their  wounds  and  recruiting  their  army,  they  marched 
against  Pometia  witli  redoubled  fury  and  augmented 
strength.  When,  the  vineae  having  been  repaired  and  the 
other  apparatus  of  war,  the  soldiers  were  on  the  point  of 
scaling  the  walls,  the  town  surrendered.  Yet,  though  the 
town  had  surrendered,  the  leading  men  of  the  AuruncianSj 
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with  no  less  cruelty  than  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault, 
were  beheaded  indiscriminately ;  the  others,  who  were 
colonists,  were  sold  by  auction ;  the  town  was  razed,  and 
the  land  sold.  The  consuls  obtained  a  triumph  more  from 
having  severely  gratified  their  revenge  than  in  consequence 
of  the  importance  of  the  war  thus  brought  to  a  close. 

18.  The  following  year  had  Postumus  Cominius  and 
T.  Lartius  for  consuls.  On  this  year,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  games  at  Rome,  as  some  of  the  courtesans  were 
being  carried  off  by  some  of  the  Sabine  youth  in  a  frolic, 
a  mob  having  assembled,  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  almost  a  bat- 
tle ;  and  from  this  inconsiderable  affair  the  whole  nation 
seemed  inclined  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Besides  the 
dread  of  the  Latin  war,  this  accession  was  further  made  to 
their  fears ;  certain  intelligence  was  received  that  thirty 
different  states  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  them, 
at  the  instigation  of  Octavius  Mamilius.  While  the  city 
was  perplexed  amidst  this  expectation  of  such  important 
events,  mention  was  made  for  the  first  time  of  nominating 
a  dictator.  But  in  what  year,  or  who  the  consuls  were  in 
Avhom  confidence  was  not  reposed,'  because  they  were  of 
the  Tarquinian  faction  (for  that  also  is  recorded),  or  who 
was  elected  dictator  for  the  first  time,  is  not  satisfactorily 
established.  Among  the  oldest  writers,  however,  I  find 
that  Titus  Lartius  was  appointed  the  first  dictator,  and 
Spurius  Cassius  master  of  the  horse.  They  chose  men  of 
consular  dignity,  for  so  the  law,  made  for  the  election  of  a 
dictator,  ordained.  For  this  reason,  I  am  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  Lartius,  who  was  of  consular  rank,  was  an- 
nexed to  the  consuls  as  their  director  and  master,  rather 
than  Manius  Valerius,  the  son  of  Marcus  and  grandson  of 
Volesus,  who  had  not  yet  been  consul.  For,  had  they  in- 
tended to  choose  a  dictator  from  that  family  in  particular, 
they  would  much  rather  have  chosen  his  father,  Marcus 
Valerius,  a  consular  person,  and  a  man  of  distinguished 
merit.  On  the  creation  of  the  dictator  first  at  Rome,  when 
they  saw  the  axes  carried  before  him,  great  awe  struck  the 
common  people,  so  that  they  became  more  submissive  to 

'  Nee  quibus  consuUbus parum  creditum  sit,  soil,  fides  non  habita  faerit. 
Arnold  in  his  Roman  History  considers  this  to  have  been  the  true  cause 
of  creating  a  dictator. 
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obey  orders.  For  neither  was  there  now,  as  under  the 
consuls,  who  possessed  equal  power,  the  assistance  of  one 
of  the  two,  nor  was  there  appeal,  nor  was  there  any  re- 
source anywhere  but  in  attentive  submission.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  dictator  at  Rome  terrified  the  Sabines,  and  the 
more  effectually,  because  they  thought  he  was  created  on 
their  account.'  Wherefore  they  sent  ambassadors  to  sue 
for  peace,  to  whom,  when  earnestly  entreating  the  dicta- 
tor and  Senate  to  pardon  the  young  men's  offense,  an  an- 
swer was  given  that  the  young  men  could  easily  be  for- 
given, but  not  the  old  men,  who  continually  raised  one 
war  after  another.  Nevertheless  they  continued  to  treat 
about  a  peace,  and  it  would  have  been  granted,  if  the  Sa- 
bines would  bring  themselves  to  make  good  the  expenses 
incurred  on  the  war  (for  that  was  demanded).  War  was 
proclaimed ;  a  tacit  truce  kept  the  year  quiet. 

19.  Servius  Sulpicius  and  M.  Tullius  were  consuls  the 
next  year :  nothing  worth  mentioning  happened.  Then 
T.  JEbutius  and  C.  Vetusius.  In  their  consulship,  Fidenae 
was  besieged,  Crustumeria  taken,  and  Praeneste  revolted 
from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans.  Nor  was  the  Latin  war, 
which  had  been  fomenting  for  several  years,  any  longer  de- 
ferred. A.  Postumius  dictator,  and  T.  iEbutius  his  master 
of  the  horse,  marching  with  a  numerous  army  of  horse  and 
foot,  met  the  enemy's  forces  at  the  Lake  Regillus,  in  the 
territory  of  Tusculum,  and,  because  it  was  heard  that  the 
Tarquins  were  in  the  army  of  the  Latins,  their  rage  could 
not  be  restrained,  but  they  must  immediately  come  to  an 
engagement.  Accordingly  the  battle  was  more  obstinate 
and  tierce  than  usual ;  for  the  generals  were  present,  not 
only  to  direct  matters  by  their  orders,  but  even  charged 
one  anotlier,  exposing  their  own  persons.  And  there  was 
hardly  any  of  the  principal  officers  of  either  side  who  came 
off  unwouiided,  except  the  Roman  dictator.  As  Postumius 
was  drawing  up  his  men  and  encouraging  them  in  the  first 
line,  Tarquinins  Superbus,  though  now  enfeebled  by  age, 
spurred  on  his  horse  with  great  fury  to  attack  him  ;  but 
being  wounded  in  the  side,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  party 

'  Eo  magis  quod  propter  se.  From  this  one  would  be  disposed  to  sus- 
pect that  the  dictator  was  created  to  take  on  him  the  management  of 
war.     See  Nieb.  p.  553,  and  Nieb.  Epit.  by  Twiss,  Append,  p.  355. 
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of  his  own  men  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  the  other  wing 
also,  ^butius,  master  of  the  horse,  had  charged  Octavius 
Mamilius ;  nor  was  his  approach  unobserved  by  the  Tuscu- 
ian  general,  who  also  briskly  spurred  on  his  horse  to  en- 
counter him.  And  such  was  taeir  impetuosity,  as  they 
advanced  with  hostile  spears,  that  ^butiiis  was  run 
through  the  arm  and  Mamilius  struck  on  the  breast.  The 
Latins  received  the  latter  into  their  second  line ;  but  as 
.iEbutius  was  not  able  to  wield  his  lance  with  his  wound- 
ed arm,  he  retired  from  the  battle.  The  Latin  general, 
not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  his  wound,  stirs  up  the 
fight ;  and  because  he  saw  his  own  men  begin  to  give 
ground,  sent  for  a  company  of  Roman  exiles  to  support 
them,  commanded  by  Tarquin's  son.  This  body,  inasmuch 
as  they  fought  with  greater  fury  from  having  been  ban- 
ished from  their  country,  and  lost  their  estates,  restored 
the  battle  for  a  short  time. 

20.  When  the  Romans  were  beginning  to  give  ground 
on  that  side,  M.  Valerius,  brother  to  Poplicola,  having  ob- 
served young  Tarquin  boldly  figuring  away  at  the  head  of 
his  exiles,  fired  with  the  renown  of  his  family,  that  the 
slaying  of  the  princes  might  belong  to  the  same  family 
whose  glory  their  expulsion  had  been,  clapped  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  with  his  javelin  presented  made  towards 
Tarquin.  Tarquin  retired  from  his  violent  enemy  into  a 
battalion  of  his  own  men.  As  Valerius  rushed  rashly 
into  the  line  of  the  exiles,  one  of  them  ran  him  sideways 
thi'ough  the  body,  and  as  the  horse  was  in  no  way 
retarded  by  the  wound  of  his  rider,  the  expiring  Roman 
fell  to  the  ground,  his  arms  falling  over  him.  Postumius 
the  dictator,  on  seeing  so  distinguished  a  man  slain,  the 
exiles  advancing  boldly  in  a  body,  and  his  own  men  dis- 
heartened and  giving  ground,  gives  the  signal  to  his  own 
cohort,  a  chosen  body  of  men  which  he  kept  for  the  de- 
fense of  liis  person,  to  treat  every  Roman  soldier  whom 
they  should  see  fly  from  the  battle  as  an  enemy.  Upon 
this  the  Romans,  by  reason  of  the  danger  on  both  sides, 
turned  from  their  flight  against  the  enemy,  and,  the  bat- 
tle being  restored,  the  dictator's  cohort  now  for  the  first 
.time  engaged  in  the  fight,  and  with  fresh  vigor  and  ur- 
daunted  resolution  falling  on  the  wearied  exiles,  cut  thenj 
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to  pieces.  Here  another  engagement  took  place  between 
the  leading  oiScers.  The  Latin  general,  on  seeing  the  co- 
hort of  the  exiles  almost  surrounded  by  the  Roman  dic- 
tator, advanced  in  haste  to  the  front  with  some  companies 
of  the  body  of  reserve.  T.  Herminius,  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, having  seen  them  moving  in  a  body,  and  well  know- 
ing Mamilius,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  armor 
and  dress,  encountered  the  leader  of  the  enemy  with  a 
force  so  much  superior  to  that  wherewith  the  general  of 
the  horse  had  lately  done,  that  at  one  thrust  he  ran  him 
through  the  side  and  slew  him ;  and  while  stripping  the 
body  of  his  enemy,  he  himself  received  a  wound  with  a 
javelin ;  and  though  brought  back  to  the  camp  victoria 
ous,  yet  he  died  during  the  first  dressing  of  it.  Then  the 
dictator  flies  to  the  cavalry,  entreating  them  in  the  most 
pressing  terms,  as  the  foot  were  tired  out  with  fighting,  to 
dismount  from  their  horses  and  join  the  fight.  They 
obeyed  his  orders,  dismounted,  flew  to  the  front,  and,  tak- 
ing their  post  at  the  first  line,  cover  themselves  with  their 
targets.  The  infantry  immediately  recovered  courage 
when  they  saw  the  young  noblemen  sustaining  a  share  of 
the  danger  with  them,  the  mode  of  fighting  being  now 
assimilated.'  Thus  at  length  were  the  Latins  beaten  back, 
and,  their  line  giving  way,  they  retreated.  The  horses 
were  then  brought  up  to  the  cavalry,  that  they  might  pur- 
sue the  enemy,  and  the  infanti-y  likewise  followed.  On 
this,  the  dictator,  omitting  nothing  (that  could  conciliate) 
divine  or  human  aid,  is  said  to  have  vowed  a  temple  to 
Castor,  and  likewise  to  have  promised  rewards  to  the  first 
and  second  of  the  soldiers  who  should  enter  the  enemy's 
camp.  And  such  was  their  ardor,  that  the  Romans  took 
the  camp  with  the  same  impetuosity  wherewith  they  had 
routed  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Such  was  the  engagement 
at  the  Lake  Regillus.  The  dictator  and  master  of  the 
horse  returned  to  the  city  in  triumph. 

21.  For  the  next  three  years  there  was  neither  settled 
peace  nor  open  war.  The  consuls  were  Q.  Clselius  and  T. 
Lartius.  After  them  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minucius. 
In  their  consulship  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and 

'  By  giving  up  the  advantage  of  their  horses,  and  forgetting  theii-  Bu- 
ceriority  of  rank. 
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the  Saturnalia  appointed  to  be  kept  as  a  festival.  Then 
A.  Postumius  and  T.  Virginias  were  chosen  consuls.  In 
some  authors  I  find  that  4lie  battle  at  the  Lake  Regillus 
was  not  fought  till  this  year,  and  that  A.  Postumius,  be- 
cause the  fidelity  of  his  colleague  was  suspected,  laid  down 
his  office,  and  thereupon  was  created  dictator.  Such 
great  mistakes  of  dates  perplex  one  with  the  history  of 
these  times,  the  magistrates  being  arranged  differently  in 
different  writers,  that  you  can  not  determine  what  con- 
suls succeeded  certain  consuls,'  nor  in  what  particular 
year  every  remarkable  action  happened,  Ijy  reason  of  the 
antiquity,  not  only  of  the  facts,  but  also  of  the  historians. 
Then  Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Servilius  were  elected  consuls. 
This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  news  of  Tiaquin's  death. 
He  died  at  Curaae,  whither  he  had  fled  to  the  tyrant  Aris- 
todemus,  after  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  Latins. 
The  Senate  and  people  were  elated  by  this  news.  But 
with  the  Senators  their  satisfaction  was  too  extravagant, 
for  by  the  chief  men  among  them  oppression  began  to  be 
practised  on  the  people  to  whom  they  had  to  that  day 
been  attentive  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  same 
yeaj  the  colony  which  King  Tarquin  had  sent  to  Signia 
was  recruited  by  filling  up  the  number  of  the  colonists. 
The  tribes  at  Rome  were  increased  to  twenty-one.  And 
the  temple  of  Mercury  was  dedicated  the  fifteenth  of 
May. 

22.  During  the  Latin  war,  there  had  been  neither  peace 
nor  war  with  the  nation  of  the  Volscians ;  for  both  the 
Voldcians  had  raised  auxiliary  troops  to  send  to  the  Lat- 
ins, had  not  so  much  expedition  been  used  by  the  Roman 
dictator,  and  the  Roman  employed  this  expedition  that  he 
might  not  have  to  contend  in  one  and  the  same  battle 
with  the  Latin  and  the  Volscian.  In  resentment  of  this, 
the  consuls  marched  their  army  into  the  Volscian  terri- 
tory; the  unexpected  proceeding  alarmed  the  Volscians, 
who  dreaded  no  chastisement  of  mere  intention ;  unmind- 
ful of  arms,  they  gave  three  hundred  children  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Cora  and  Pometia  as  hostages.  Upon  this 
the  legions  were  withdrawn,  without  coming  to  any  ac- 

'  Qni  consules  secundum  quosdam,  who  were  the  consuls  that  came 
after  certain  consuls. 
Vol.  I.— 6 
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tion.  Not  long  after  their  natural  disposition  returned  to 
the  Volscians,  now  delivered  of  their  fears ;  they  again 
make  secret  preparation  for  vv!#,  having  taken  the  Herni- 
cians  into  an  alliance  with  them.  They  send  ambassadors 
in  every  direction  to  stir  up  Latium.  But  the  recent  de- 
feat received  at  the  Lake  Regillus  could  scarcely  restrain 
the  Latins  from  offering  violence  to  the  ambassadors, 
through  resentment  and  hatred  of  any  one  who  would  ad- 
vise them  to  take  up  arms.  Having  seized  the  Volscians, 
they  brought  them  to  Rome.  They  were  there  delivered 
up  to  the  consuls,  and  information  was  given  that  the 
Volscians  and  Hernicians  were  making  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Romans.  The  matter  being  referred  to 
the  Senate,  it  was  so  gratifying  to  the  Senators  that  they 
both  sent  back  six  thousand  prisoners  to  the  Latins  and 
referred  to  the  new  magistrates  the  business  regarding 
the  treaty,  which  had  been  almost  absolutely  refused  them. 
Upon  this,  indeed,  the  Latins  were  heartily  glad  at  what 
they  had  done ;  the  advisers  of  peace  were  in  high,  es- 
teem. They  send  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Capitol  as  an  of- 
fering to  Jupiter.  Along  with  the  ambassadors  and  the 
offering  there  came  a  great  crowd,  consisting  of  the  pris- 
oners who  had  been  sent  back  to  their  friends.  They 
proceed  to  the  houses  of  those  persons  with  whom  each 
had  been  in  servitude,  and  return  thanks  for  their  having 
been  generously  kept  and  treated  during  their  calamity. 
They  then  form  connections  of  hospitality.  And  never  at 
any  former  time  was  the  Latin  name  more  closely  united 
to  the  Roman  state,  either  by  public  or  private  ties. 

23.  But  both  the  Volscian  war  was  threatening,  and  the 
state,  being  disturbed  within  itself,  glowed  with  intestine 
animosity  between  the  Senate  and  people,  chiefly  on  account 
of  those  confined  for  debt.  They  complained  loudly  that, 
while  fighting  abroad  for  liberty  and  dominion,  they  were 
captured  and  oppressed  at  home  by  their  fellow-citizens; 
and  that  the  liberty  of  the  people  was  more  secure  in  war 
than  in  peace,  among  enemies  than  among  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  this  feeling  of  discontent,  increasing  of  it- 
self, the  striking  sufferings  of  an  individual  still  further 
aggravated.  A  certain  person,  advanced  in  years,  threw 
himself  into  the  Forum  with  all  the  badges  of  his  miseries 
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on  him.  His  clothes  were  all  over  squalid,  the  figure  of 
his  body  stiU  more  shocking,  being  pale  and  emaciated. 
In  addition,  a  long  beard  and  hair  had  impressed  a  savage 
wildness  on  his  countenance;  in  such  wretchedness  he 
was  known  notwithstanding,  and  they  said  that  he  had 
been  a  centurion,  and,  compassionating  him,  they  mention- 
ed openly  other  distinctions  (obtained)  in  the  service :  1  e 
himself  exhibited  scars  on  his  breast,  testimonies  of  hon- 
orable battles  in  several  places.  To  persons  repeatedly 
inquiring  whence  that  garb,  whence  that  ghastly  appear- 
ance of  body  (the  multitude  having  now  assembled  around 
him  almost  like  a  popular  assembly),  he  says,  "that  while 
serving  in  the  Sabine  war,  because  he  had  not  only  been 
deprived  of  the  produce  of  his  land  in  consequence  of  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy,  but  also  his  residence  had 
been  burned  down,  all  his  effects  pillaged,  his  cattle  driven 
off,  a  tax  imposed  on  him  at  a  time  very  distressing  to 
him,  he  had  incurred  debt ;  that  this  debt,  aggravated  by 
usury,  had  stripped  him  first  of  his  father  s  and  grand- 
father's farm,  then  of  his  other  property ;  lastly,  that  a 
pestilence,  as  it  were,  had  reached  his  person.  That  he 
was  taken  by  his  creditor,  not  into  servitude,  but  into  a 
house  of  correction  and  a  place  of  execution."  He  then 
showed  his  back  disfigured  with  the  marks  of  stripes  still 
recent.  At  the  hearing  and  seeing  of  this  a  great  uproar 
takes  place.  The  tumult  is  now  no  longer  confined  to  the 
Forum,  but  spreads  through  the  entire  city.  Those  who 
were  confined  for  debt,  and  those  who  were  now  at  their 
liberty,  hurry  into  the  streets  from  all  quarters  and  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  people.  In  no  place  is  there 
wanting  a  voluntary  associate  of  sedition.  They  run 
through  all  the  streets  in  crowds  to  the  Forum  with  loud 
shouts.  Such  of  the  Senators  as  happened  to  be  in  the 
Forum  fell  in  with  this  mob  with  great  peril  to  them- 
selves ;  nor  would  they  have  refrained  from  violence,  had 
not  the  consuls,  P.  Servilius  and  Ap.  Claudius,  hastily  in- 
terfered to  quell  the  disturbance.  The  multitude  turning 
towai'ds  them,  and  showing  their  chains  and  other  marks 
of  wretchedness,  said  that  they  deserved  all  this,  taunting 
them  (the  consuls)  each  with  the  military  services  per- 
formed by  himself,  one  in  one  place,  and  ;inother  in  an> 
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Other.  They  require  them  with  menaces,  rather  than  as 
suppliants,  to  assemble  the  Senate,  and  stand  round  the 
Senate-house  in  a  body,  determined  themselves  to  be  wit- 
nesses and  directors  of  the  public  counsels.  Very  few  of 
the  Senators  whom  chance  had  thrown  in  the  way  were 
forced  to  attend  the  consuls ;  fear  prevented  the  rest  from 
coming  not  only  to  the  house,  but  even  to  the  Forum. 
Nor  could  any  thing  be  done  by  reason  of  the  thinness  of 
the  Senate.  Then,  indeed,  the  people  began  to  think  their 
demand  was  eluded,  and  the  redress  of  their  grievances 
delayed  ;  that  such  of  the  Senators  as  had  absented  them- 
selves did  so  not  through  chance  or  fear,  but  on  purpose 
to  obstruct  the  business.  That  the  consuls  themselves 
trifled  with  them,  that  their  miseries  were  now  a  mere 
subject  of  mockery.  By  this  time  the  sedition  was  come 
to  such  a  height,  that  the  majesty  of  the  consuls  could 
hardly  restrain  the  violence  of  the  people.  Wherefore, 
uncertain  whether  they  incurred  greater  danger  by  stay- 
ing at  home  or  venturing  abroad,  they  came  at  length  to 
the  Senate ;  but  though  the  house  was  at  length  full,  a 
want  of  agreement  manifested  itself,  not  only  among  the 
fathers,  but  even  between  the  consuls  themselves.  Ap- 
pius,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  thought  the  matter  was  to 
be  done  by  the  authority  of  the  consuls,  and  that  if  one  or 
two  were  seized  the  rest  would  be  quiet.  Servilius,  more 
inclined  to  moderate  measures,  thought  that,  while  their 
minds  were  in  this  ferment,  it  would  be  both  more  safe 
and  more  easy  to  bend  than  to  break  them.  Amidst  these 
debates  another  terror  of  a  more  serious  nature  presented 
itself. 

24.  Some  Latin  horse  came  full  speed  to  Rome,  with  the 
alarming  news  that  the  Volscians  were  marching  with  a 
hostile  army  to  besiege  the  city,  the  announcement  of 
which  (so  completely  had  discord  made  the  state  two 
from  one)  affected  the  Senators  and  people  in  a  far  differ- 
ent manner.  The  people  exulted  with  joy,  and  said  that 
the  gods  were  come  as  avengers  of  the  tyranny  of  the  fa- 
thers. They  encouraged  one  another  not  to  enroll  their 
names,  that  it  was  better  that  all  should  perish  together, 
than  that  they  should  perish  alone.  That  the  patricians 
should  serve  as  soldiers,  that  the  patricians  should  take  up 
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arras,  so  that  the  perils  of  war  should  remain  -with  those 
with  whom  the  advantages  were.  But  the  Senate,  de- 
jected and  confounded  by  the  twofold  terror,  that  from 
their  own  countrymen  and  that  from  the  enemy,  entreated 
the  consul  Sei-vilius,  whose  temper  was  more  conciliating, 
that  he  would  extricate  the  commonwealth  beset  with 
such  great  terrors.  Then  the  consul,  dismissing  the  Sen- 
ate, proceeds  into  the  assembly.  There  he  shows  them 
that  the  Senate  were  solicitous  that  care  should  be  taken 
for  the  people's  interest ;  but  their  alarm  for  the  whole 
commonwealth  had  interrupted  their  deliberation  regard- 
ing that  which  was  no  doubt  the  greatest  part,  but  yet 
only  a  part ;  nor  could  they,  when  the  enemy  were  almost 
at  the  gates,  allow  any  thing  to  take  precedence  of  war ; 
nor,  if  there  should  be  some  respite,  was  it  either  to  the 
credit  of  the  people  not  to  have  taken  up  arms  in  defense 
of  their  country  unless  they  first  receive  a  recompense, 
nor  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Senators  that  they 
adopted  measures  of  relief  for  the  distresses  of  their  coun- 
trymen through  fear  rather  than  afterwards  from  inclinar 
tion.  He  gave  additional  confidence  to  the  assembly  by 
an  edict,  by  which  he  ordained  that  no  one  "  should  detain 
a  Roman  citizen  either  in  chains  or  in  prison,  so  as  to  hin- 
der his  enrolling  his  name  under  the  consuls ;  and  that 
nobody  should  either  seize  or  sell  the  goods  of  any  soldier 
while  he  was  in  the  camp,  or  arrest  his  children  or  grand- 
children." This  ordinance  being  published,  the  debtors 
under  arrest  who  were  present  immediately  entered  their 
names,  and  crowds  of  persons  hastening  from  all  quarters 
of  the  city  from  their  confinement,  as  their  creditors  had 
no  right  to  detain  their  persons,  ran  together  into  the 
Forum  to  take  the  military  oath.  These  made  up  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men  ;  nor  was  the  bravery  or  activity  of 
the  others  more  conspicuous  in  the  Volscian  war.  The 
consul  led  out  his  army  against  the  enemy,  and  pitched 
his  camp  at  a  little  distance  from  them. 

25.  The  next  night  the  Volscians,  relying  on  the  dissen- 
sion among  the  Romans,  made  an  attempt  on  their  camp, 
to  see  if  any  desertion  or  treachery  might  be  resorted  to 
during  the  night  The  sentinels  on  guai-d  perceived  them ; 
the  army  was  called  up,  and  the  signal  being  given  they  ran 
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to  arms.  Thus  that  attempt  of  the  Volscians  was  frustra- 
ted ;  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  dedicated  to  repose 
on  both  sides.  The  next  morning  at  daybreak  the  Vol- 
scians, having  filled  the  trenches,  attacked  the  rampart. 
And  ali-eady  the  fortifications  were  being  demolished  on 
every  side,  when  the  consul,  although  all  on  every  side,  and 
more  especially  the  debtors,  cried  out  that  he  should  give 
the  signal,  having  delayed  a  little  while  for  the  purpose  of 
';i-ying  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers,  when  their  great  ardor 
became  sufficiently  apparent,  having  at  length  given  the 
signal  for  sallying  forth,  he  lets  out  the  soldiers,  now  im- 
patient for  the  fight.  At  the  very  first  onset  the  enemy 
were  routed;  the  rear  of  them,  who  fied,was  harassed,  as 
long  as  the  infantry  was  able  to  overtake  them ;  the  cav- 
alry drove  them  in  consternation  to  their  very  camp.  In 
a  little  time  the  camp  itself  was  taken  and  plundered,  the 
legions  having  surrounded  it,  as  the  panic  had  driven  the 
Volscians  even  from  thence  also.  On  the  next  day  the 
legions  being  led  to  Suessa  Pometia,  whither  the  enemy 
had  retreated,  in  a  few  days  the  town  is  taken;  when 
taken,  it  was  given  up  for  plunder :  by  these  means  the 
needy  soldiers  were  somewhat  relieved.  The  consul  leads 
back  his  victorious  army  to  Rome  with  the  greatest  glory 
to  himself:  as  he  is  setting  out  for  Rome,  the  deputies  of 
the  Ecetrans,  (a  part)  of  the  Volscians,  alarmed  for  their 
state  after  the  taking  of  Pometia,  come  to  him.  By  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  peace  is  granted  them,  but  their  land  is 
taken  from  them. 

26.  Immediately  after  the  Sabines  also  caused  an  alarm 
to  the  Romans ;  bat  it  was  rather  a  tumult  than  a  war. 
It  was  announced  in  the  city  during  the  night  that  a  Sa- 
bine army  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  River  Anio,  plunder- 
ing the  country ;  that  the  country  houses  there  were  pil- 
laged and  burned  down  indiscriminately.  A.  Postumius, 
who  had  been  dictator  in  the  Latin  war,  was  immediately 
sent  against  them  with  all  the  horse.  The  consul  Servilius 
followed  him  with  a  chosen  body  of  foot.  The  cavalry 
cut  ofE  most  of  the  stragglers ;  nor  did  the  Sabine  legion 
make  any  resistance  against  the  foot  when  they  came  up 
with  them.  Being  tired,  both  by  their  march  and  their 
plundering  the  country  in  the  night,  and  a  great  number 
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of  them  being  surfeited  with  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
cottages,  they  had  scarcely  sufficient  strength  for  flight. 
The  Sabine  war  being  thus  heard  of  and  finished  in  one 
night,  on  the  following  day,  amidst  sanguine  hope  of  peace 
being  secured  in  every  quarter,  ambassadors  from  the  Au- 
vuncians  come  to  the  Senate,  proclaiming  war  unless  the 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  the  Volscian  territory.  The 
army  of  the  Auruneiane  had  set  out  from  home  simultane- 
ously with  the  ambassadors ;  the  report  of  which  having 
been  seen  not  far  from  Aricia,  excited  such  a  tumult  among 
the  Romans,  that  neither  the  Senate  could  be  consulted  in 
regular  form,  nor  could  they,  while  themselves  taking  up 
arms,  give  a  pacific  answer  to  those  advancing  against  them 
in  arms.  They  march  to  Aricia  with  a  determined  army, 
come  to  an  engagement  not  far  fi-om  thence,  and  in  one 
battle  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

27.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Auruncians,  the  people  of 
Rome,  victorious  in  so  many  wars  within  a  few  days,  were 
expecting  the  promises  of  the  consul  and  the  engagement 
of  the  Senate  (to  be  made  good).  But  Appius,  both 
through  his  natural  pride,  and  in  order  to  undermine  the 
credit  of  his  colleague,  issued  his  decrees  regarding  bor- 
rowed money  with  all  possible  severity.  And  from  this 
time  both  those  who  had  been  formerly  in  confinement 
were  delivered  up  to  their  creditors,  and  others  also  were 
taken  into  custody.  When  this  happened  to  a  soldier,  he 
appealed  to  the  colleague,  and  a  crowd  gathered  about 
Servilius :  they  represented  to  him  his  promises,  severally 
upbraided  him  with  their  services  in  war,  and  with  the 
scars  they  had  received.  They  loudly  called  upon  him  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  Senate,  and  that,  as  consul,  he 
would  relieve  his  fellow-citizens ;  as  a  general,  his  soldiers. 
These  remonstrances  affected  the  consul,  but  the  situation 
of  affairs  obliged  him  to  back  out ;  so  completely  had  not 
only  his  colleague,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  patricians, 
adopted  an  entirely  opposite  course.  And  thus,  by  acting 
a  middle  part,  he  neither  escaped  the  odium  of  the  people 
nor  gained  the  favor  of  the  Senators.  The  fathers  looked 
upon  him  as  a  weak,  popularity-hunting  consul,  and  the 
people  considered  him  as  a  deceiver.  And  it  soon  appear- 
ed that  he  was  as  odious  to  them  as  Appius  himself.    A 
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dispute  had  happened  between  the  consuls  as  to  which 
should  dedicate  the  Temple  of  Mercury.  The  Senate  re- 
ferred the  affair  from  themselves  to  the  people,  and  or- 
dained that  to  whichsoever  of  them  the  dedication  should 
be  granted  by  order  of  the  people,  he  should  preside  over 
the  markets,  establish  a  company  of  merchants,  and  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  pontifex  maximus.  The  people 
gave  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  M.  Laetorius,  the  cen- 
turion of  the  first  legion,  that  it  might  plainly  appear  to 
have  been  done  not  so  niucli  out  of  respect  to  a  person  on 
whom  an  honor  above  his  rank  had  been  conferred  as  to 
affront  the  consuls.  Upon  this  one  of  the  consuls  particu- 
larly, and  the  Senators,  were  highly  incensed.  But  the  peo- 
ple had  acquired  courage,  and  proceeded  iii  a  manner  quite 
different  from  what  they  had  at  first  intended.  For  when 
they  despaired  of  redress  from  the  consuls  and  Senate, 
upon  seeing  a  debtor  led  to  the  court,  they  flew  together 
from  all  quarters.  And  neither  the  decree  of  the  consul 
could  be  heard  in  consequence  of  the  noise  and  clamor, 
nor,  when  he  had  pronounced  the  deci-ee,  did  any  one  obey 
it.  All  was  managed  by  violence,  and  the  entire  dread  and 
danger  with  respect  to  personal  liberty  was  transferred 
from  the  debtors  to  the  creditors,  who  were  severally 
abused  by  the  crowd  in  the  very  sight  of  the  consul.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  dread  of  the  Sabine  war  spread, 
and,  when  a  levy  was  deci-eed,  nobody  gave  in  his  name; 
Appius  being  enraged,  and  bitterly  iTiveiffhing  asrainst  the 
ambitious  arts  of  his  colleague,  who  by  his  popular  silence 
was  betraying  the  republic,  and  besides  his  not  passing 
sentence  against  the  debtors,  likewise  neglected  to  raise 
the  levies,  after  they  had  been  voted  by  the  Senate.  Yet 
he  declared  that  "  the  commonwealth  was  not  entirely  de- 
serted, nor  the  consular  authority  altogether  debased. 
That  he  alone  would  vindicate  both  his  own  dignity  and 
that  of  the  Senators."  When  a  daily  mob,  emboldened  by 
licentiousness,  stood  round  him,  he  commanded  a  noted 
ringleader  of  the  sedition  to  be  apprehended.  He,  as  the 
lictors  were  carrying  him  off,  appealed  to  the  people ;  nor 
would  the  consul  have  allowed  the  appeal,  because  there 
was  no  doubt  regarding  the  judgment  of  the  people,  had 
not  his  obstinacy  been  with  difficulty  overcome,  rather  by 
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the  advice  and  iufluence  of  the  leading  men  than  by  the 
clamors  of  the  people ;  so  much  resolution  he  had  to  bear 
the  weight  of  their  odium.  The  evil  gained  ground  daily, 
not  only  by  open  clamors,  but,  which  was  far  more  danger- 
ous, by  a  secession  and  by  secret  meetings.  At  length  the 
consuls,  so  odious  to  the  commons,  went  out  of  office  : 
Servilius  liked  by  neither  party,  Appius  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Senators. 

28.  Then  A.  Virginius  and  T.  Vetusius  enter  on  the  con- 
sulship. Upon  this  the  commons,  uncertain  what  sort  of 
consuls  they  were  to  have,  held  nightly  meetings,  some  of 
them  upon  the  Esquiline,  and  others  upon  the  Avcntiiie 
hill,  that  they  might  not  be  confused  by  hasty  resolutions 
in  the  Forum,  or  take  their  measures  inconsiderately  and 
without  concert.  The  consuls,  judging  this  proceeding  to 
be  of  dangerous  tendency,  as  it  really  was,  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Senate.  But  they  were  not  allowed,  after  pro- 
posing it,  to  take  the  votes  regularly ;  so  tumultuously  was 
it  received  on  all  sides  by  the  clamors  and  indignation  of 
the  fathers,  at  the  consuls  throwing  on  the  Senate  the  odi- 
um of  that  which  should  ha;ve  been  put  down  by  consular 
authority.  "  That  if  there  really  were  magistrates  in  the 
republic,  there  would  have  been  no  council  in  Rome  but 
the  public  one.  That  the  republic  was  now  divided  and 
split  into  a  thousand  Senate-houses  and  assemblies,  some 
of  which  were  held  on  the  Esquiline,  others  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hill.  That  one  man — in  truth  such  as  Appius  Claudi- 
us, for  that  that  was  more  than  a  consul — would  in  a  mo- 
ment disperse  these  private  meetings."  When  the  con- 
suls, thus  rebuked,  asked  them, "  What  they  desired  them 
to  do,  for  that  they  would  act  with  as  much  energy  and 
vigor  as  the  Senators  wished,"  they  resolve  that  they 
should  push  on  the  levies  as  briskly  as  possible,  that  the 
people  were  become  insolent  from  want  of  employment. 
,  When  the  house  broke  up,  the  consuls  ascend  the  tribunal 
and  summon  the  young  men  by  name.  But  none  of  them 
made  any  answer,  and  the  people  crowding  round  them, 
as  if  in  a  general  assembly,  said,  "  That  the  people  would 
no  longer  be  imposed  on.  They  should  never  list  one  sol- 
dier till  the  public  faith  was  made  good.  That  liberty 
should  be  restored  to  each  before  arms  were  given,  that 
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they  might  fight  for  their  country  and  fellow-citizens,  and 
not  for  arbitrary  lords."  The  consuls  fully  understood  the 
orders  they  had  received  from  the  Senate,  but  they  saw- 
none  of  those  who  had  talked  so  big  within  the  walls  of 
the  Senate-house  present  themselves  to  take  any  share  with 
them  in  the  public  odium.  A  desperate  contest  with  the 
commons  seemed  at  hand.  Therefore,  before  they  would 
have  recourse  to  extremities,  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
consult  the  Senate  a  second  time.  Then,  indeed,  the  young- 
er Senators  flocked  in  a  hurry  round  the  chairs  of  the  con- 
suls, commanding  them  to  abdicate  the  consulate,  and  re- 
sign an  oflice  which  they  had  not  courage  to  support. 

29.  Having  sufficiently  tried  both  ways,'  the  consuls  at 
length  said  :  "  Conscript  fathers,  lest  you  may  say  that  you 
were  not  forewarned,  a  great  disturbance  is  at  hand.  We 
require  that  they  who  accuse  us  most  severely  of  coward- 
ice would  assist  us  in  raising  the  levies ;  we  shall  proceed 
according  to  the  resolution  of  the  most  intrepid  among 
you,  since  it  so  pleases  you."  They  return  to  their  tribu- 
nal, and  on  purpose  commanded  one  of  the  most  factious 
of  the  people,  who  stood  in  their  view,  to  be  called  upon 
by  name.  When  he  stood  mute,  and  a  number  of  men 
stood  round  him  in  a  ring,  to  prevent  his  being  seized,  the 
consuls  sent  a  lictor  to  him.  He  being  repulsed,  such  of 
the  fathers  as  attended  the  consuls,  exclaiming  against  it 
as  an  intolerable  insult,  ran  in  a  hurry  from  the  tribunal 
to  assist  the  lictor.  But  when  the  violence  was  turned 
from  the  lictor,  who  suffered  nothing  else  but  being  pre- 
vented from  seizing  him,  against  the  fathers,  the  riot  was 
quelled  by  the  interposition  of  the  consuls,  in  which,  how- 
ever, without  stones  or  weapons,  there  was  more  noise  and 
angry  words  than  mischief  done.  The  Senate,  called  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  is  consulted  in  a  manner  still  more  tu- 
multuous ;  such  as  had  been  beaten,  calling  out  for  an  in- 
quiry, and  the  most  violent  members  declaring  their  senti- 
ments no  less  by  clamors  and  noise  than  by  their  votes. 
At  length,  when  their  passion  had  subsided,  the  consuls 
reproaching  them  with  there  being  as  much  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  Senate  as  in  the  Forum,  the  house  began  to 
vote  in  regular  order.  There  were  three  different  opin- 
'  The  determination  of  the  plebeians  and  Senators. 
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ions :  P.  Virginius  did  not  make  the  mattei-  general.'  He 
voted  that  they  shonld  consider  only  those  who,  relying  on 
the  promise  of  P.  Servilius  the  consul,  had  served  in  a  war 
against  the  Auruncians  and  Sabines.  Titius  Largius  was 
of  opinion,  "  That  it  was  not  now  a  proper  time  to  reward 
services  only.  That  all  the  people  were  immersed  in  debt, 
and  that  a  stop  could  not  be  put  to  the  evil  unless  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  all.  And  that  if  the  condition  of 
different  parties  be  different,  tke  divisions  would  rather 
be  thereby  inflamed  than  composed."  Appius  Claudius, 
who  was  naturally  severe,  and,  by  the  Jiatred  of  the  com- 
mons on  the  one  hand,  and  praises  of  tlu'  Senators  on  the 
other,  was  become  quite  infuriated,  said,  "  That  these  riots 
proceeded  not  from  distress,  but  from  licentiousness  ;  that 
the  people  were  rather  wanton  than  violent ;  that  this  ter- 
rible mischief  took  its  rise  from  the  right  of  appeal ;  since 
threats,  not  authority,  was  all  that  belonged  to  the  consuls, 
while  permission  was  given  to  appeal  to  those  who  were 
accomplices  in  the  crime.  Come,"  added  he,  "  let  us  cre- 
ate a  dictator  from  whom  there  lies  no  appeal ;  this  mad- 
ness, which  hath  set  every  thing  in  a  flame,  will  immedi- 
ately subside.  Let  any  one  dare,  then,  to  strike  a  lictor, 
when  he  shall  know  that  his  back,  and  even  his  life,  are  in 
the  power  of  that  person  whose  authority  he  has  insulted." 
30.  To  many  the  opinion  of  Appius  appeared,  as  it  re- 
ally was,  severe  and  violent.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
of  Virginius  and  Largius  were  not  safe  for  the  precedent 
they  established  ;  especially  they  thought  that  of  Largius 
so,  as  it  would  destroy  all  credit.  The  opinion  of  Virgin- 
ius was  reckoned  to  be  most  moderate,  and  a  happy  me- 
dium between  the  other  two.  But  through  the  spirit  of 
faction  and  a  regard  of  private  interest,  which  always 
have  and  always  will  obstruct  the  public  councils,  Appius 
prevailed,  and  was  himself  near  being  created  dictator ; 
which  step  would  certainly  have  alienated  the  commons  at 
this  most  dangerous  juncture,  when  the  Volsci,  the  ^qui, 
and  the  Sabines  happened  to  be  all  in  arms  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  consuls  and  elder  Senators  took  care  that 
this  office,  in  its  own  nature  uncontrollable,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  a  man  of  moderate  temper.  They  choose  Mar 
'  Rem  non  vulgabat,  was  not  for  extending  the  relief  to  all, 
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nius  Valerius,  son  of  Volesus,  dictator.  The  people, 
though  they  saw  that  this  magistrate  was  created  against 
themselves,  yet,  as  they  had  got  the  right  of  appeal  by  his 
brothei-'s  law,  dreaded  nothing  oppressive  or  tyrannical 
from  that  family.  An  edict  of  the  dictator's,  which  was 
almost  the  same  with  that  published  by  the  consul  Servil- 
ius,  afterwards  confirmed  their  minds.  But  judging  it 
safer  to  confide  in  both  the  man  and  in  the  absolute 
power  with  which  he  waiyvested,  they  gave  in  their  names, 
desisting  from  all  contest.  Ten  legions  were  levied,  a 
greater  army  than  had  ever  been  raised  before.  Each  of 
the  consuls  had  three  legions  assigned  him,  and  the  dic- 
tator commanded  four.  Nor  could  the  war  be  deferred 
any  longer.  The  .^qui  had  made  incursions  upon  the 
Latin  territory;  the  deputies  of  the  Latins  begged  the 
Senate  either  to  send  them  assistance,  or  to  allow  them  to 
arm  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  own 
frontiers.  It  seemed  safer  that  the  Latins  should  be  de- 
fended without  arming  than  to  allow  them  to  take  up 
arms  again.  Wherefore  Vetusius  the  consul  was  sent  to 
their  assistance  ;  this  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  devas- 
tations. The  ^qui  retired  from  the  plains,  and,  depend- 
ing more  on  the  advantage  of  the  ground  than  on  their 
arms,  secured  themselves  on  the  summits  of  the  mount- 
ains. The  other  consul,  having  marched  against  the 
Volsci,  in  order  that  he  too  might  not  waste  time,  chail- 
lenged  the  enemy  to  pitch  their  camp  nigh  to  his,  and  to 
risk  an  engagement  by  ravaging  their  lands.  Both  arm- 
ies stood  in  order  of  battle  before  their  lines  in  a  plain  be- 
tween the  two  camps.  The  Volsci  had  considerably  the 
advantage  in  number.  Accordingly,  they  rushed  on  to 
the  fight  in  a  careless  manner,  and  as  if  contemptuously. 
The  Roman  consul  neither  advanced  his  forces,  and,  not 
suffering  the  enemy's  shouts  to  be  returned,  he  ordered 
them  to  stand  still  with  their  spears  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and,  when  the  enemy  came  up,  to  draw  their  swords  and 
fall  upon  them  with  all  their  force.  The  Volsci,  wearied 
with  running  and  shouting,  set  upon  the  Romans  as  if 
they  had  been  quite  benumbed  through  fear ;  but  when 
they  found  the  vigorous  resistance  that  was  made,  and 
saw  their  swords  glittering  before  their  face,  they  turned 
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their  backs  in  great  disorder,  just  as  if  they  had  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade.  Nor  had  they  strength  sufficient 
even  for  flight,  as  they  had  advanced  to  the  battle  in  full 
speed.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  had  not 
stirred  from  their  ground  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
being  fresh  and  vigorous,  easily  overtook  the  enemy,  who 
were  weary,  took  their  camp  by  assault,  and,  after  driv- 
ing them  thence,  pursued  them  to  Velitrae,  into  which  the 
conquered  and  conquerors  entered  in  a  body.  By  the 
promiscuous  slaughter  which  was  here  made  of  all  ranks, 
there»was  more  blood  spilt  than  in  the  battle  itself. 
Quarter  was  given  to  a  small  number  of  them,  who  threw 
down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 

31.  While  these  things  are  going  on  among  the  Volsci, 
the  dictator  routs,  puts  to  flight,  and  strips  of  their  camp, 
the  Sabines,  where  by  far  the  most  serious  part  of  the  war 
lay.  By  a  charge  of  his  cavalry  he  had  thrown  into  con- 
fusion the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  where,  by  the  wings 
extending  themselves  too  far,  they  had  not  strengthened 
their  line  by  a  suitable  depth  of  files.'  The  infantry  fell 
upon  them  in  this  confusion  ;  by  one  and  the  Si^me  charge 
their  camp  was  taken  and  the  war  concluded.  There  was 
no  other  battle  in  those  times  more  memorable  than  this 
since  the  action  at  the  Lake  Regillus.  The  dictator  is 
borne  into  the  city  in  triumph.  Besides  the  iisnal  honors, 
a  place  in  the  circus  was  assigned  to  him  and  his  descend- 
ants, to  see  the  public  games  ;  a  curule  chair  was  fixed  in 
that  place.  The  lands  of  Velitra  were  taken  from  the 
conquered  Volsci:  colonists  were  sent  from  the  city  to 
Velitrte,  and  a  colony  planted  there.  Soon  after  there 
was  an  engagement  with  the  ^qui,  but  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  consul,  because  they  had  to  approach  the  en- 
emy by  disadvantageous  ground.  But  the  soldiers  com- 
plaining that  the  war  was  on  purpose  spun  out,  that  the 
dictator  might  resign  his  ofiice  before  they  returned  home 
to  the  city,  and  so  his  promises  might  fall  to  the  ground 
without  effect,  as  those  of  the  consul  had  done  before, 
forced  him  at  all  hazards  to  march  his  army  up  the  hill. 
This  imprudent  step,  by  the  cowardice  of  the  enemy, 
turned  out  successfully ;  for  before  the  Romans  came 
'  I.e.,  ty  deepening  the  files. 
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within  reach  of  a  dart,  the  JEqni,  quite  amazed  at  their 
boldness,  abandoned  their  vamp,  which  was  situated  in  a 
Very  strong  position,  and  ran  down  into  the  valleys  on  the 
opposite  side.'  In  it  abundance  of  booty  was  found,  and 
the  victory  was  a  bloodless  one.  Matters  being  thus  suc- 
cessfully managed  in  war  in  three  different  directions, 
anxiety  respecting  the  event  of  their  domestic  differences 
had  left  neither  the  Senators  nor  the  people.  With  such 
powerful  influence,  and  with  such  art  also,  had  the  money- 
lenders made  their  arrangements,  so  as  to  disappoint  not 
only  the  people,  but  even  the  dictator  himself.  lijjir  Va- 
lerius, after  the  return  of  the  consul  Vetusius,  first  of  all 
matters  brought  before  the  Senate  that  relating  to  the 
victorious  people,  and  proposed  the  question,  what  it  was 
their  determination  should  be  done  with  respect  to  those 
confined  for  debt.  And  when  this  motion  Avas  rejected, 
"  I  am  not  acceptable,"  says  he,  "  as  an  adviser  of  concord. 
Yon  will  ere  long  wish,  depend  on  it,  that  the  commons 
of  Rome  had  patrons  similar  to  me.  For  my  part,  I  will 
neither  further  disappoint  my  fellow-citizens,  nor  will  I  be 
dictator  to  no  purpose.  Intestine  dissensions,  foreign 
wars,  caused  the  republic  to  require  such  a  magistrate. 
Peace  has  been  secured  abroad,  it  is  impeded  at  home.  I 
will  be  a  witness  to  disturbance  as  a  private  citizen  rather 
than  as  dictator."  Then  quitting  the  Senate-house,  he  ab- 
dicated his  dictatorship.  The  case  appeared  to  the  com- 
mons that  he  had  resighed  his  office  indignant  at  the 
treatment  shown  to  them.  Accordingly,  as  if  his  engage- 
ments to  them  had  been  fully  discharged,  since  it  had  not 
been  his  fault  that  they  were  not  made  good,  they  attend- 
ed him  when  returning  to  his  home  with  approbation  and 
applause. 

32.  Fear  then  seized  the  Senators  lest,  if  the  army 
should  be  dismissed,  secret  meetings  and  conspiracies 
would  be  renewed  ;  wherefore,  though  the  levy  had  been 
held  by  the  dictator,  yet  supposing  that,  as  they  had 
sworn  obedience  to  the  consuls,  the  soldiers  were  bound 
by  their  oath,  under  the  pretext  of  hostilities  being  re- 
newed by  the  ^qui,  they  ordered  the  legions  to  be  led 

'  "  On  the  opposite  side.''  Gronovius  proposes,  instead  of  adversus,  to 
read  aversas :  scil.  the  valleys  behind  them,  or  in  their  rear. 
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out  of  the  city ;  by  which  proceeding  the  sedition  was 
hastened.  And  it  is  said  that  at  first  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  put  the  consuls  to  death,  that  they  might  be 
discharged  from  their  oath  ;  but  that  being  afterward  in- 
formed that  no  religious  obligation  could  be  dissolved  by 
a  criminal  act,  they,  by  the  advice  of  one  Sicinius,  retired, 
without  the  orders  of  the  consuls,  to  the  sacred  mount  be- 
yond the  River  Anio,  three  miles  from  the  city :  this  ac- 
count is  more  general  than  that  which  Piso  has  given, 
that  the  secession  was  miade  to  the  Aventine.  There, 
without  any  leader,  their  camp  being  fortified  with  a  ram- 
part and  trench,  remaining  quiet,  taking  nothing  but  what 
was  necessary  for  sustenance,  they  kept  themselves  for 
several  days,  neither  being  attacked  nor  attacking  others. 
Great  was  the  panic  in  the  city,  and  through  mutual  fear 
all  was  suspense.  The  people  left  in  the  city  dreaded  the 
violence  of  the  Senators ;  the  Senators  dreaded  the  people 
remaining  in  the  city,  uncertain  whether  they  should  pre- 
fer them  to  stay  or  to  depart ;  but  how  long  would  the 
multitude  which  had  seceded  remain  quiet?  what  were  to 
be  the  consequences  then,  if,  in  the  mean  time,  any  foreign 
war  should  break  out  ?  they  certainly  considered  no  hope 
left,  save  in  the  concord  of  the  citizens ;  this  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  state  by  fair  or  by  unfair  means.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  people  Menenius  Agrippa,  an  eloquent  man, 
and  one  who  was  a  favorite  with  the  people,  because  he 
derived  his  origin  from  them.  He,  being  admitted  into 
the  camp,  is  said  to  have  related  to  them  merely  the  fol- 
lowing story  in  that  antiquated  and  uncouth  style  :  "  At  a 
time  when  all  the  parts  in  the  human  body  did  not,  as 
how,  agree  together,  but  the  several  members  had  each  its 
own  scheme,  its  own  language,  the  other  parts,  indignant 
that  every  thing  was  procured  for  the  belly  by  their  care, 
labor,  and  service ;  that  the  belly,  remaining  quiet  in  the 
centre,  did  nothing  but  enjoy  the  pleasures  afforded  it. 
They  conspired  accordingly,  that  the  hands  should  not 
convey  food  to  the  mouth,  nor  the  mouth  receive  it  when 
presented,  nor  the  teeth  chew  it :  while  they  wished,  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  feeling,  to  subdue  the  belly  by 
famine,  the  members  themselves  and  the  entire  body  were 
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leduced  to  the  last  degree  of  emaciation.  Thence  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  service  of  the  belly  was  by  no 
means  a  slothful  one ;  that  it  did  not  so  much  receive 
nourishment  as  supply  it,  sending  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
this  blood  by  which  we  live  and  possess  vigor,  distributed 
equally  to  the  veins  when  perfected  by  the  digestion  of 
the  food."  By  comparing  in  this  way  how  similar  the  in- 
testine sedition  of  the  body  was  to  the  resentment  of  the 
people  against  the  Senators,  he  made  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitude. 

38.  Then  a  commencement  was  made  to  treat  of  a  rec- 
onciliation, and  among  the  conditions  it  was  allowed  "that 
the  commons  should  have  their  own  magistrates,  with  in- 
violable privileges,  who  should  have  the  power  of  bringing 
assistance  against  the  consuls,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  any  of  the  patricians  to  hold  that  office."  Thus 
two  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  created,  Caius  Licinius 
and  L.  Albinus.  These  created  three  colleagues  for  them- 
selves. It  is  clear  that  among  these  was  Sicinius,  the  ad- 
viser of  the  sedition  ;  with  respect  to  two,  who  they  were 
is  not  so  clear.  There  are  some  who  say  that  only  two 
tribunes  were  elected  on  the  sacred  mount,  and  that  there 
the  devoting  law  was  passed.  During  the  secession  of 
the  commons,  Sp.  Cassius  and  Postumns  Cominius  en- 
tered on  the  consulship.  During  their  consulate  the 
treaty  with  the  Latin  states  was  concluded.  To  ratify 
this,  one  of  the  consuls  remained  at  Rome  ;  the  other,  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Volscian  war,  routs  and  puts  to  flight  the 
Volscians  of  Antium  ;  and  continuing  his  pursuit  of  them, 
now  that  they  were  driven  into  the  town  of  Longula,  he 
takes  possession  of  the  town.  Next  he  took  Polusca,  also 
belonging  to  the  Volscians  ;  then  he  attacked  Corioli,  with 
all  his  force.  There  was  then  in  the  camp,  among  the 
young  noblemen,  C.  Marcius,  a  youth  distinguished  both 
for  intelligence  and  courage,  who  afterwards  attained  the 
cognomen  of  Coriolanus.  When,  as  the  Roman  army  was 
besieging  Corioli,  and  was  Avholly  intent  on  the  towns- 
people, whom  they  kept  shut  up,  without  any  apprehen- 
sion of  war  threatening  from  without,  the  Volscian  le- 
gion, setting  out  fi'om  Antium,  suddenly  attacked  them, 
and,  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  sallied  forth  from  the 
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town,  Marcius  happened  to  be  on  guard.  Ho,  with  a 
chosen  body  of  men,  not  only  repelled  the  attack  of  those 
who  had  sallied  out,  but  boldly  rushed  in  through  the 
open  gate,  and  having  cut  down  all  in  the  part  of  the  city 
nearest  him,  and  having  hastily  seized  some  fire,  threw  it 
in  the  houses  adjoining  to  the  wall.  Upon  this  the  shouts 
of  the  townsmen  mingling  with  the  wailings  of  the  wom- 
3n  and  children,  occasioned  by  the  first  fright,'  as  is  us- 
ual, both  increased  the  courage  of  the  Romans  and  dis- 
pirited the  Volscians,  seeing  the  city  captured  to  the  le- 
lief  of  which  they  had  come.  Thus  the  Volsci  of  Antium 
were  defeated,  the  town  of  Corioli  was  taken.  And  so 
much  did  Marcius,  by  his  valor,  eclipse  the  reputation  of 
the  consul,  that,  had  not  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Latins  by  Sp.  Cassius  alone,  because  his  colleague  was  ab- 
sent, served  as  a  memorial  of  it,  it  would  have  been  for- 
gotten that  Postumus  Cominius  had  conducted  the  war 
with  the  Volscians.  The  same  year  dies  Agrippa  Mene- 
nius,  a  man  during  all  his  life  equally  a  favorite  with  the 
Senators  and  commons,  still  more  endeared  to  the  com- 
mons after  the  secession.  To  this  man,  the  mediator  and 
umpire  in  restoring  concord  among  his  countrymen,  the 
ambassador  of  the  Senators  to  the  commons,  the  person 
who  brought  back  the  commons  to  the  city,  were  wanting 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  The  people  buried  him  by 
the  contribution  of  a  sextans  from  each  person. 

34.  T.  Geganius  and  P.  Minutius  were  next  elected  con- 
suls. In  this  year,  when  every  thing  was  quiet  from  war 
abroad,  and  the  dissensions  w^ere  healed  at  home,  another 
much  more  serious  evil  fell  upon  the  state ;  first  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  in  consequence  of  the  lands  lying  untilled 
during  the  secession  of  the  commons  ;  then  a  famine  such 
as  befalls  those  who  are  besieged.  And  it  would  have  end- 
ed in  the  destruction  of  the  slaves  at  least,  and  indeed  some 
of  the  commons  also,  had  not  the  consuls  adopted  precau- 
tionary measures  by  sending  persons  in  every  direction  to 
buy  up  corn,  not  only  into  Etruria,  on  the  coast  to  the 
right  of  Ostia,  and  through  the  Volscians,  along  the  coast 
oh  the  left  as  far  as  Cumse,  but  into  Sicily  also,  in  quest  of 
•  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading  of  Stoeker  and  others,  scil.  ad  ter- 
rorem,  ut  solet,  primum  ortus. 
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it.  So  far  had  the  hatred  of  their  neighbors  obliged  them 
to  stand  in  need  of  aid  from  distant  countries.  When  corn 
had  been  bought  up  at  Cumse,  the  ships  were  detained  in 
lieu  of  the  property  of  the  Tarquinii  by  the  tyrant  Aris- 
todenius,  who  was  their  heir.  Among  the  Volsci  and  in 
the  Pomptine  territory  it  could  not  even  be  purchased. 
The  corn  dealers  themselves  incurred  danger  from  the 
violence  of  the  inhabitants.  Corn  came  from  Etruria  by 
the  Tiber :  by  means  of  this  the  people  were  supported. 
Amidst  this  distressing  scarcity  they  would  have  been 
harassed  by  a  very  inconvenient  war,  had  not  a  dreadful 
pestilence  attacked  the  Volsci  when  about  to  commence 
hostilities.  The  minds  of  the  enemy  being  alarmed  by 
this  calamity,  so  that  they  were  influenced  by  some  terror, 
even  after  it  had  abated,  the  Romans  both  augmented  the 
number  of  their  colonists  at  Velitrse,  and  dispatched  a  new 
colony  to  the  mountains  of  Norba,  to  serve  as  a  barrier  in 
the  Pomptine  district.  Then,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Minu- 
cius  and  A.  Sempronius,  a  great  quantity  of  corn  was  im- 
ported from  Sicily,  and  it  was  debated  in  the  Senate  at 
what  rate  it  should  be  given  to  the  commons.  Many  were 
of  opinion  that  the  time  was  come  for  putting  down  the 
commons,  and  for  recovering  those  rights  which  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Senators  by  secession  and  violence.  In 
particular,  Marcius  Coriolanus,  an  enemy  to  tribunitian 
power,  says :  "  If  they  desire  the  former  rate  of  provisions, 
let  them  restore  to  the  Senators  their  former  rights.  Why 
do  I,  after  being  sent  under  the  yoke,  after  being,  as  it  were, 
ransomed  from  robbers,  behold  plebeian  magistrates,  and 
Sicinius  invested  with  power?  Shall  I  submit  to  these  in- 
dignities longer  than  is  necessary?  Shall  I,  who  would 
not  have  endured  King  Tarquiii,  tolerate  Sicinius.  Let 
him  now  secede ;  let  him  call  away  the  commons.  The 
road  lies  open  to  the  sacred  mount  and  to  other  hills.  Let 
them  carry  off  the  corn  from  our  lands,  as  they  did  three 
years  since.  Let  them  have  the  benefit  of  that  scarcity 
which  in  their  frenzy  they  have  occasioned.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  brought  to  their  senses  by  these  suffer- 
ings, they  will  themselves  become  tillers  of  the  lands, 
rather  than,  taking  up  arms  and  seceding,  they  would  pre- 
vent them  from  being  tilled."    It  is  not  so  easy  to  say 
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whether  it  should  liave  been  done,  as  I  think  that  it  might 
have  been  practicable  for  the  Senators,  on  the  condition  of 
lowering  the  price  of  provisions,  to  have  rid  themselves  of 
both  the  tribunitian  power,  and  all  the  restraints  imposed 
on  them  against  their  will.' 

35.  This  proposal  both  appeared  to  the  Senate  too  harsh, 
and  from  exasperation  well-nigh  drove  the  people  to  arms : 
"  That  they  were  now  assailed  with  famine,  as  if  enemies ; 
that  they  were  defrauded  of  food  and  sustenance  ;  that  the 
foreign  corn,  the  only  support  which  fortune  unexpectedly 
furnished  to  them,  was  being  snatched  from  their  mouth, 
unless  the  tribunes  were  given  up  in  chains  to  C.  Marcius, 
unless  he  glut  his  rage  on  the  backs  of  the  commons  of 
Rome.  That  in  him  a  new  executioner  had  started  up, 
who  ordered  them  to  die  or  be  slaves."  An  assault  would 
have  been  made  on  him  as  he  left  the  Senate-house,  had 
not  the  tribunes  very  opportunely  appointed  him  a  day  for 
trial;  by  this  their  rage  was  suppressed,  every  one  saw 
himself  become  the  judge,  the  arbiter  of  the  life  and  death 
of  his  foe.  At  first  Marcius  heard  the  threats  of  the  trib- 
unes with  contempt.  "  That  the  right  to  afford  aid,  not 
to  inflict  punishment,  had  been  granted  to  that  office;  that 
they  were  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  not  of  the  Sena- 
tors." But  the  commons  had  risen  with  such  violent  de- 
termination, that  the  Senators  were  obliged  to  extricate 
themselves  from  danger  by  the  punishment  of  one.°  They 
resisted,  however,  in  spite  of  popular  odium,  and  employed 
each  individual  his  own  powers,  and  all  those  of  the  entire 
order.  And,  first,  the  trial  was  made  whether  they  could 
upset  the  affair  by  posting  their  clients  (in  several  places), 
by  deterring  individuals  from  attending  meetings  and  ca- 
bals. Then  they  all  proceeded  in  a  body  (you  would  sup- 
pose that  all  the  Senators  were  ontheir  trial),  earnestly  en 

'  I.  e.,  I  think  it  might  have  been  done ;  whether  it  would  have  been 
right  to  do  so,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  decide.  Livy  means  to  say  that  it 
was  possible  enough  for  the  Senators,  by  lowering  the  price  of  com,  to 
get  rid  of  the  tribunes,  etc.  Such  a  judgment  is  easily  formed ;  it  is  not, 
however,  he  sa}'S,  so  easy  to  detei-mine  whether  it  would  have  been  ex- 
pedient to  follow  the  advice  of  Coriolanus. 

''I.e.,  the  Senate  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  deliver- 
ing one  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  further  consequences  of  plebeian  rage. 
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treating  the  commons  that,  if  they  Avould  not  acquit  as  in- 
nocent,  they  would  at  least  pardon  as  guilty,  one  citizen, 
one  Senator.  As  he  did  not  attend  on  the  day  appointed, 
they  persevered  in  their  resentment.  Being  condemned 
in  his  absence,  he  went  into  exile  to  the  Volsci,  threatening 
his  country,  and  even  then  breathing  all  the  resentment  of 
an  enemy.  The  Volsci  received  him  kindly  on  his  arrival, 
and  treated  him  still  more  kindly  every  day  in  proportion 
as  his  resentful  feelings  towards  his  countrymen  became 
more  striking,  and  one  time  frequent  complaints,  another 
time  threats  were  heard.  He  lodged  with  Attius  TuUus. 
He  was  then  the  chief  man  of  the  Volscian  people,  and  al- 
ways a  determined  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Thus,  when  old 
animosity  stimulated  the  one,  recent  resentment  the  other, 
they  concert  schemes  for  (bringing  about)  a  war  with 
Rome.  They  did  not  at  once  believe  that  their  people 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  up  arms,  so  often  unsuccessful- 
ly tried.  That  by  the  many  frequent  wars,  and,  lastly,  by 
the  loss  of  their  youth  in  the  pestilence,  their  spirits  were 
now  broken  ;  that  they  must  have  recourse  to  art,  in  a  case 
where  animosity  had  become  blunted  from  length  of  time, 
that  their  feelings  might  become  exasperated  by  some  fresh 
cause  of  resentment. 

36.  It  happened  that  preparations  were  being  made  at 
Rome  for  a  repetition  of  the  great  games.'  The  cause  of 
repeating  them  w.as  this  :  on  the  morning  of  the  games, 
the  show  not  yet  being  commenced,  a  master  of  a  family, 
after  flogging  his  slave  loaded  with  a  neck-yoke,  had 
driven  him  through  the  middle  of  the  circus ;  after  this  the 
games  were  commenced,  as  if  that  circumstance  bore  no 
relation  to  religion.  Not  long  after  Tit.  Atinius,  a  plebe- 
ian, had  a  dream.  Jupiter  seemed  to  him  to  say  :  "  That 
the  person  who  danced  previous  to  the  games  had  dis- 
pleased him ;  unless  these  games  were  renewed  on  a  splen- 
did scale,  that  the  city  would  be  in  danger ;  that  he  should 
go  and  announce  these  things  to  the  consuls."  Though  his 
mind  was  not  altogether  free  from  superstitious  feelings, 
his  respectful  awe  of  the  dignity  of  the  magistrates  over- 
came his  religious  fear,  lest  he  might  pass  into  the  mouths 
of  people  as  a  laughing-stock.  This  delay  cost  him  dear ; 
'  The  same  as  the  Circenses. 
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for  he  lost  his  son  within  a  few  days  ;  and,  lest  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  calamity,  should  be  doubtful,  that  same 
phantom,  presenting  itself  to  him  sorrowful  in  mind,  seem- 
ed to  ask  him,  whether  he  had  received  a  sufficient  requit- 
al for  his  contempt  of  the  deity;  that  a  still  heavier  one 
awaited  him,  unless  he  went  immediately  and  delivered  the 
message  to  the  consuls.  The  matter  was  now  still  more 
pressing.  Hesitating,  however,  and  delaying,  he  was  at 
length  overtaken  by  a  severe  stroke  of  disease — a  sudden 
paralysis.  Then,  indeed,  the  anger  of  the  gods  aroused 
him.  Wearied  out,  therefore,  by  his  past  sufferings  and 
by  those  threatening  him,  having  convened  a  meeting  of 
his  friends,  after  he  had  detailed  to  them  all  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  and  Jupiter's  having  so  often  presented  himself 
to  him  in  his  sleep,  the  threats  and  anger  of  Heaven  real- 
ized' in  his  own  calamities,  by  the  unhesitating  assent  of 
all  who  were  present  he  is  conveyed  in  a  litter  into  the 
Forum  to  the  consuls ;  from  thence  being  conveyed  into 
the  Senate-house,  after  he  had  stated  those  same  particu- 
lars to  the  Senators,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  behold 
another  miracle :  ho  who  had  been  conveyed  into  the  Sen- 
ate-house deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  limbs,  is  record- 
ed to  have  returned  home  on  his  own  feet  after  he  dis- 
charged his  duty. 

37.  The  Senate  decreed  that  the  games  should  be  cele- 
brated on  as  grand  a  scale  as  possible.  To  these  games  a 
great  number  of  Volscians  came  by  the  advice  of  Attius 
Tullus.  Before  the  games  were  commenced,  Tullus,  as 
had  been  concerted  at  home  with  Marcius,  comes  to  the 
consuls.  He  tells  them  that  there  were  matters  on  which 
he  wished  to  treat  with  them  in  private  concerning  the 
commonwealth.  All  witnesses  being  removed,  he  says  : 
"  With  reluctance  I  say  that  of  my  countrymen  which  is 
rather  disparaging.''  I  do  not,  however,  come  to  allege 
against  them  any  thing  as  having  been  committed  by 
them,  but  to  guard  against  their  committing  any  thing. 
The  minds  of  our  people  are  far  more  fickle  thani  could 
wish.     We  have  felt  that  by  many  disasters  ;  seeing  that 

'  Realized— reprcEsentatas— quasi  prsesentes  factas,  ociilis  subjectas— 
presented  as  it  were  to  the  sight. — Rasch. 
"  Sequius  sit — otherwise  than  as  it  should  be. 
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we  are  still  preserved,  not  through  our  own  deserts,  but 
through  your  forbearance.  There  is  now  here  a  great 
multitude  of  Volscians.  The  games  are  going  on;  the 
city  will  be  intent  on  the  exhibition.  I  remember  what 
has  been  committed  in  this  city  on  a  similar  occasion  by 
the  youth  of  the  Sabines.  My  mind  shudders  lest  any 
thing  should  be  committed  inconsiderately  and  rashly.  I 
considered  that  these  matters  should  be  mentioned  before- 
hand to  you,  consuls.  With  regard  to  myself,  it  is  my 
determination  to  depart  hence  home  immediately,  lest,  if 
present,  I  may  be  affected  by  the  contagion  of  any  word 
or  deed."  Having  said  this,  he  departed.  When  the  con- 
suls laid  before  the  Senate  the  matter,  doubtful  with  re- 
spect to  proof,  though  from  credible  authority,  the  author- 
ity more  than  the  thing  itself,  as  usually  happens,  urged 
them  to  adopt  even  needless  precautions ;  and  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  being  passed  that  the  Volscians  should  quit  the 
city,  criers  are  sent  in  different  directions  to  order  them 
all  to  depart  before  night.  A  great  panic  struck  them,  at 
first,  as  they  ran  about  to  their  lodgings  to  carry  away 
their  effects.  Afterwards,  when  setting  out,  indignation 
arose  in  their  breasts :  "  That  they,  as  if  polluted  with 
crime  and  contaminated,  were  driven  away  from  the 
games  on  festival  days,  from  the  converse  in  a  manner  of 
men  and  gods." 

38.  As  they  went  along  in  an  almost  continuous  body, 
TuUus  having  preceded  them  to  the  fountaui  of  Ferentina, 
accosting  the  chiefs  among  them  according  as  each  ar- 
rived, by  asking  questions  and  expressing  indignation,  he 
led  both  themselves,  who  greedily  listened  to  language 
congenial  to  their  angry  feelings,'  and  through  theoi  the 
rest  of  the  multitude,  into  a  plain  adjoining  to  the  road. 
There  having  commenced  an  address  after  the  manner  of 
a  public  harangue,  he  says  :  "  Though  you  were  to  forget 
the  former  ill  treatment  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  nation  of  the  Volsci,  and  all  other  such 
matters,  with  what  feelings  do  you  bear  this  outrage  of- 
fered you  to-day,  whereon  they  have  commenced  their 
games  by  insulting  us?     Have   you  not  felt  that   a  tri- 

'  Audientes  secunda  tree  verba — attentively  listening  to  words  which 
fanned  (or  chimed  in  with)  their  anger. — St. 
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umph  has  been  had  over  j'ou  this  day  ?  that  you,  when 
departing,  were  a  spectacle  to  all — citizens,  foreigners,  so 
many  neighboring  states  ?  that  your  wives,  your  children, 
were  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  men  ?  What  do  you 
suppose  to  have  been  the  sentiments  of  those  who  heard 
the  voice  of  the  crier?  what  of  those  who  saw  you  de- 
parting ?  what  of  those  who  met  this  ignominious  cav- 
alcade? what,  except  that  we  are  identified  with  some 
enormous  guilt  by  which  we  should  profane  the  games, 
and  render  an  expiation  necessary;  that  for  this  reason 
we  are  driven  away  fi-om  the  residences  of  these  pious 
people,  from  their  convei'se  and  meeting  ?  what,  does 
it  not  strike  you  that  we  still  live  because  we  hastened 
our  departure  ?  if  this  is  a  departure,  and  not  a  flight. 
And  do  you  not  consider  this  to  be  the  city  of  ene- 
mies, where,  if  you  had  delayed  a  single  day,  you  must 
have  all  died  ?  War  has  been  declared  against  you ; 
to  the  heavy  injury  of  those  who  declared  it,  if  you  are 
men."  Thus,  being  both  already  charged  with  resent- 
ment and  incited  (by  this  harangue),  they  went  severally 
to  their  homes,  and,  by  instigating  each  his  own  state, 
they  succeeded  in  making  the  entire  Volscian  nation  re- 
volt. 

39.  The  generals  selected  for  that  war  by  the  unanimous 
choice  of  all  the  states  were  Attius  TuUus  and  Caius  Mar- 
cius;  in  the  latter  of  whom  their  chief  hope  was  reposed. 
And  this  hope  he  by  no  means  disappointed :  so  that  it 
clearly  appeared  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  more 
powerful  by  reason  of  its  generals  than  its  army  Having 
marched  to  Circeii,  he  expelled  from  thence  the  Roman 
colonists,  and  delivered  that  city  in  a  state  of  freedom  to 
the  Volscians.  From  thence  passing  across  the  country 
through  by-roads  into  the  Latin  way,  he  deprived  the  Ro- 
mans of  their  recently-acquired  towns — Satricum,  Longula, 
Polusca,'  Corioli.  He  next  retook  Lavinium  :  he  then  took 
in  succession  Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
Lastly  he  marches  from  Pedum  to  the  city,'  and  having 

'  Scil.  Rome.  Dionysius  narrates  the  expedition  of  Coriolaniis  in  a 
diflferent  order  from  that  given  by  Livy,  and  says  that  he  approached  tlie 
city  twice.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  94,  n.  .535,  thinlfs  that  the  words  "passing 
across  the  country  into  the  Latin  way  "  (in  Latinam  viam  transversia 
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pitched  his  camp  at  the  Cluilian  trenches,  five  miles  from 
the  city,  he  from  thence  ravages  the  Roman  territory, 
guards  being  sent  among  the  devastators  to  preserve  the 
lands  of  the  patricians  intact ;  whether  as  being  incensed 
chiefly  against  the  plebeians,  or  in  order  that  dissension 
might  arise  between  the  Senators  and  the  people.  And 
this  certainly  would  have  arisen,  so  powerfully  did  the 
tribunes,  by  in\  eighing  against  the  leading  men  of  the 
state,  incite  the  plebeians,  already  sufficiently  violent  of 
themselves  ;  but  their  apprehensions  of  the  foe,  the  strong- 
est bond  of  concord,  united  their  minds,  distrustful  and 
rancorous  though  they  were.  The  only  matter  not  agreed 
on  was  this,  that  the  Senate  and  consuls  rested  their  hopes 
on  nothing  else  than  on  arms  ;  the  plebeians  prefen-ed  any 
thiug  to  war.  Sp.  Nautius  and  Sex.  Furius  were  now  con- 
suls. While  they  were  reviewing  the  legions,  posting 
guards  along  the  walls  and  other  places  where  they  had 
determined  that  there  should  be  posts  and  watches,  a  vast 
multitude  of  persons  demanding  peace  terrified  them,  first, 
by  their  seditious  clamor ;  then  compelled  them  to  convene 
the  Senate,  to  consider  the  question  of  sending  ambassa- 
dors to  C.  Marcius.  The  Senate  entertained  the  question, 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  spirits  of  the  plebeians 
were  giving  way,  and,  ambassadors  being  sent  to  Marcius 
concerning  peace,  brought  back  a  harsh  answer :  "  If  their 
lands  were  restored  to  the  Volscians,  that  they  might  then 
consider  the  question  of  peace ;  if  they  were  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  plunder  of  war  at  their  ease,  that  he,  mindful 
both  of  the  injurious  treatment  of  his  countrymen,  as  v/ell 
as  of  the  kindness  of  strangers,  would  do  his  utmost  to 
make  it  appear  that  his  spirit  was  irritated  by  exile,  not 
crushed."  When  the  same  persons  are  sent  back  a  second 
time,  they  tire  not  admitted  into  the  camp.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  priests  also,  arrayed  in  their  insignia,  went  as  sup- 
pliants to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  that  they  did  not  influence 
his  mind  more  than  the  ambassadors. 

40.  Then  the  matrons  assemble  in  a  body  around  Veturia, 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  his  wife,  Volumnia  :  whether 
that  was  the  result  of  public  counsel  or  of  the  women's  fear, 

itinoribus  transgressus)  have  been  transposed  from  their  proper  place, 
and  that  they  should  come  in  after  "he  then  took,"  etc.  (tunc  deinceps)i 
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I  (,an  not  ascertain.  They  certainlj-  carried  their  point  that 
Veturia,  a  lady  advanced  in  years,  and  Vohimnia,  leading 
lier  two  sons  by  Mareius,  should  go  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  women  should  defend  by  entreaties  and 
tears  a  city  which  men  were  unable  to  defend  by  arms. 
"When  they  reached  the  camp,  and  it  was  announced  to 
Coriolanus  that  a  great  body  of  women  were  approaching, 
he,  who  had  been  moved  neither  by  the  majesty  of  the 
state  in  its  ambassadors  nor  by  the  sanctity  of  religion  so 
strikingly  addressed  to  his  eyes  and  understanding  in  its 
priests,  was  much  more  obdurate  against  the  women's  tears. 
Then  one  of  his  acquaintances,  who  recognized  Veturia,  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  others  by  her  sadness,  standing  be- 
tween her  daughter-in-law  and  grand-cliildreii,says:  "Un- 
less my  eyes  deceive  me,  your  mother,  children,  and  wife 
are  approaching."  When  Coriolanus,  almost  like  one  be- 
wildered, rushing  in  consternation  from  his  seat,  offered 
to  embrace  his  mother  as  she  met  him,  the  lady,  turning 
from  entreaties  to  angry  rebuke,  says :  "  Before  I  receive 
your  embrace,  let  me  know  whether  I  have  come  to  an 
enemy  or  to  a  son ;  whether  I  am  in  your  camp  a  captive 
or  a  mother  ?  Has  length  of  life  and  a  hapless  old  age  re- 
served me  for  this — to  behold  you  an  exile,  then  an  enemy  ? 
Could  you  lay  waste  this  land,  which  gave  you  birth  and 
nurtured  you  ?  Though  you  had  come  with  an  incensed 
and  vengeful  mind,  did  not  your  resentment  subside  when 
you  entered  its  frontiers  ?  When  Rome  came  within  view, 
did  it  not  occur  to  you,  within  these  walls  my  house  and 
guardian  gods  are,  my  mother,  wife,  and  children  ?  So 
then,  had  I  not  been  a  mother,  Rome  would  not  be  be- 
sieged ;  had  I  not  a  son,  I  might  have  died  free  in  a  free 
country.  But  I  can  now  suffer  nothing  that  is  not  more 
discreditable  to  you  than  distressing  to  me ;  nor,  however 
wretched  I  may  be,  shall  I  bo  so  long.  Look  to  these, 
whom,  if  you  persist,  either  an  untimely  death  or  lengthen- 
ed slavery  awaits."  Then  his  wife  and  children  embraced 
him;  and  the  lamentation  proceeding  from  the  entire 
crowd  of  women,  and  their  bemoaning  themselves  and 
their  country,  at  length  overcame  the  man ;  then,  after 
embracing  his  family,  ho  sends  them  away  ;  he  moved  hia 
camp  farther  back  from  the  city.  Then,  after  he  had 
Vol.  L— 7 
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drawn  off  his  troops  from  the  Roman  territory,  they  say 
that  he  lost  his  life,  overwhelmed  by  the  odium  of  the 
]jroceeding :  different  writers  say  by  different  modes  of 
death.  I  find  in  Fabius,  far  the  most  ancient  writer,  that 
he  lived  even  to  old  age ;  he  states  positively  that,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  made  use  of  this  phrase  :  "  That  exile 
bore  much  hea\  ier  on  the  old  man."  The  men  of  Rome 
were  not  remiss  in  awarding  their  praises  to  the  women, 
so  truly  did  they  live  without  detracting  from  the  merit  of 
others ;  a  temple  was  built  also  and  dedicated  to  female 
Fortune,  to  serve  as  a  monument.  The  Volscians  after- 
wards returned,  in  conjunction  with  the  ^qui,  into  the 
Roman  territory;  but  the  JEqui  would  no  longer  have 
Attius  TuUus  as  their  leader ;  hence  from  dispute,  whether 
the  Volscians  or  the  ^qui  should  give  a  general  to  the 
allied  army,  a  sedition,  and  afterwards  a  furious  battle, 
arose.  There  the  good-fortune  of  the  Roman  people  de- 
stroyed the  two  armies  of  the  enemy,  by  a  contest  no  less 
bloody  than  obstinate.  T.  Sicinius  and  C.  Aquillius  were 
made  consuls.  The  Volsci  fell  as  a  province  to  Sicinius ; 
the  Hernici  (for  they  too  were  in  arms)  to  Aquillius.  That 
year  the  Hernici  were  defeated;  they  came  off  with  re- 
spect to  the  Volscians  on  equal  terms. 

41.  Sp.  Cassiiis  and  Proculns  Virginius  were  next  made 
consuls  ;  a  treaty  was  struck  with  the  Hernici ;  two-thirds 
of  their  land  were  taken  from  them :  of  this  the  consul 
Cassiuswas  about  to  distribute  one  half  among  the  Latins, 
the  other  half  among  the  commons.  To  this  donation  he 
was  adding  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  which,  though 
public  property,  he  alleged  was  possessed  by  private  indi- 
viduals. This  proceeding  alarmed  sevei-al  of  the  Senators, 
the  actual  possessors,  at  the  danger  of  their  property;  the 
Senators  felt,  moreover,  a  solicitude,  on  public  grounds, 
that  the  consul  by  his  donation  was  establishing  an  influ- 
ence dangerous  to  liberty.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Agrarian  law  was  proposed,  which,  even  down  to  our  own 
recollection,  was  never  agitated  without  the  greatest  com- 
motions in  the  state.  The  other  consul  resisted  the  dona- 
tion, the  Senators  seconding  him,  nor  were  all  the  commons 
opposed  to  him ;  they  had  at  first  begun  to  despise  a  gift 
which  was  extended  from  citizens  to  allies:  in  the  next 
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place,  they  frequently  heard  the  consul  Virginias  in  the 
assemblies,  as  it  were,  prophesying— "  that  the  gift  of  liis 
colleague  was  pestilential— that  those  lands  were  sure  to 
bring  slavery  to  those  who  should  receive  them ;  that  the 
way  was  paving  to  a  throne.  For  why  was  it  that  the 
allies  were  included,  and  the  Latin  nation  ?  What  was 
the  object  of  a  third  of  the  land  that  had  been  taken  beir.;' 
given  back  to  the  Hernici,  so  lately  our  enemies,  except 
that,  instead  of  Coriolanus  being  their  leader,  they  may 
have  Cassias  ?"  The  dissuader  and  opposer  of  the  agrarian 
law  now  began  to  be  popular.  Both  consuls  then  vied  with 
each  other  in  humoring  the  commons.  Virginius  said  that 
he  would  suffer  the  lands  to  be  assigned,  provided  they 
were  assigned  to  no  one  but  to  a  Roman  citizen.  Cassius, 
because  in  the  agrarian  donation  he  sought  popularity 
among  the  allies,  and  was  therefore  lowered  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  in  order  that  by  another  donation 
he  might  conciliate  their  affections,  ordered  that  the  money 
received  for  the  Sicilian  corn  should  be  refunded  to  the 
people.  That,  indeed,  the  people  rejected  as  nothing  else 
than  a  present  bribe  for  regal  authority ;  so  strongly  were 
his  gifts  spurned  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  if  they  possessed 
every  thing  in  abundance,  in  consequence  of  their  inveter- 
ate suspicions  of  his  aiming  at  sovereign  power.  As  soon 
as  he  went  out  of  office,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  condemn- 
ed and  put  to  death.  There  are  some  who  represent  his 
father  as  the  person  who  inilicted  the  punishment;  that 
he,  having  tried  him  at  home,  scourged  him  and  put  hin^ 
to  death,  and  consecrated  his  son's  private  property  to 
Ceres ;  that  out  of  this  a  statue  was  set  up  and  inscribed, 
"  Given  from  the  Cassian  family."  In  some  authors  I  find 
it  stated,  and  that  is  more  probable,  that  a  day  of  trial  was 
assigned  him  for  high  treason,  by  the  qnestors,  Kseso  Fa- 
bius  and  Lucius  Valerius ;  and  that  he  was  condemned  by 
the  decision  of  the  people ;  that  his  house  was  demolished 
by  a  public  decree :  this  is  the  area  before  the  Temple  of 
Tellus.  But  whether  that  trial  was  private  or  public,  he 
was  condemned  in  the  consulship  of  Ser.  Cornelius  and  Q. 
Fabius. 

42.  The  resentment  of  the  people  against  Cassius  was 
not  of  long  duration.     The  allurements  of  the  agrarian  law, 
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how  that  its  proposer  was  gone,  were  of  themselves  gain- 
ing ground  in  their  minds ;  and  this  feeling  was  further 
heightened  by  the  parsimonious  conduct  of  the  Senators, 
who,  the  Volsci  and  JEqui  having  been  defeated  that  year, 
defrauded  the  soldiers  of  the  booty ;  whatever  was  taken 
from  the  enemy  the  consul  Fabius  sold,  and  lodged  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  treasury.  The  Fabian  name  was  odious  to 
the  commons  on  account  of  the  last  consul :  the  Senate,  how- 
evei',  succeeded  in  having  Kseso  Fabius  elected  consul  with 
L.  iEmilius.  The  commons,  still  further  incensed  at  this, 
stirred  up  foreign  war  by  exciting  disturbance  at  home; 
civil  dissensions  were  then  interrupted  by  war.  The  Sena- 
tors and  commons  uniting,  under  the  conduct  of  ^milius, 
conquered  in  battle  the  Volsci  and  JEqui,  who  renewed 
liostilities.  The  retreat,  however,  destroyed  more  of  the 
enemy  than  the  battle,  so  perseveringly  did  the  horse  pur- 
sue them  when  routed.  During  the  same  year,  on  the  ides 
of  July,  the  temple  of  Castor  was  dedicated :  it  had  been 
vowed  during  the  Latin  war  in  the  dictatorship  of  Pos- 
thumius :  his  son,  who  was  elected  duumvir  for  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  dedicated  it.  In  that  year,  also,  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  excited  by  the  charms  of  the  agrarian  law. 
The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  for  enhancing  the  popu- 
lar power  (vested  in  them)  by  promoting  the  popular  law. 
The  Senators,  considering  that  there  was  enough  and  more 
than  enough  of  frenzy  in  the  multitude,  without  any  addi- 
tional incitement,  viewed  with  horror  largesses  and  all  in- 
ducements to  temerity :  the  Senators  found  in  the  consuls 
most  energetic  abettors  in  making  resistance.  That  por- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  therefore,  prevailed ;  and  not 
for  the  present  only,  but  for  the  forthcoming  year  they  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  in  M.  Fabius,  Kaeso's  brother,  as  consul, 
and  one  still  more  detested  by  the  commons  for  his  per 
secution  of  Sp.  Cassius,  L.  Valerius.  In  that  year,  also, 
there  was  a  contest  with  the  tribunes.  The  law  proved  to 
be  a  vain  project,  and  the  abettors  of  the  law  mere  boast- 
ers, by  their  holding  out  a  gift  that  was  not  realized.  The 
Fabian  name  was  from  thence  held  in  high  repute,  after 
three  successive  consulates,  and  all,  as  it  were,  uniformly 
exercised  in  contending  with  the  tribunes;  accordingly, 
the  honor  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  that  family, 
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as  being  right  well  placed.  A  Veientian  war  was  then 
commenced ;  the  Volscians,  too,  renewed  hostilities ;  but 
for  foreign  wars  their  strength  was  almost  more  than  suffi- 
cient, and  they  abused  it  by  contending  among  themselves. 
To  the  distracted  state  of  the  public  mind  were  added  prod- 
igies from  heaven,  exhibiting  almost  daily  threats  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country ;  and  the  soothsayers,  consulted  by 
the  state  and  by  private  individuals,  one  while  by  means 
of  entrails,  another  by  birds,  declared  that  there  was  no 
other  cause  for  the  divine  anger  but  that  the  ceremonies 
of  religion  were  not  duly  attended  to.  These  terrors,  how- 
ever, terminated  in  this,  that  Oppia,  a  vestal  virgin,  being 
found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  chastity,  was  made  to  suffer 
punishment. 

43.  Quintus  Fabius  and  C  Julius  were  then  made  con- 
suls. During  this  year  the  dissension  at  home  was  not 
abated,  and  the  war  abroad  was  more  desperate.  Arms 
were  taken  up  by  the  ^quans  ;  the  Veientes  also  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Romans,  committing  devastations  ;  the 
solicitude  about  which  wars  increasing,  Kseso  Fabius  and 
Sp.  Fusius  are  created  consuls.  The  ^qui  were  laying 
siege  to  Ortona,  a  Latin  city.  The  Veientes,  now  satiated 
with  plunder,  threatened  that  they  would  besiege  Rome 
itself.  Which  terrors,  when  they  ought  to  assuage,  in- 
creased still  further  the  bad  feelings  of  the  commons  ;  and 
the  custom  of  declining  the  military  service  was  now  re- 
turning, not  of  their  own  accord ;  but  Sp.  Licinius,  a  trib- 
une of  the  people,  thinking  that  the  time  was  come  for 
forcing  the  agrarian  law  on  the  patricians  by  extreme  ne- 
cessity, had  taken  on  him  the  task  of  obstructing  the  mil- 
itary preparations.  But  all  the  odium  of  the  tribunitian 
power  was  turned  on  the  author ;  nor  did  the  consuls  rise 
up  against  him  more  zealously  than  his  own  colleagues ; 
and  by  their  assistance  the  consuls  hold  the  levy.  An 
army  is  raised  for  the  two  wars  at  the  same  time ;  one  is 
given  to  Fabius  to  be  led  against  the  ^qui,  the  other  to 
Furius  against  the  Veientians.  And  with  respect  to  the 
Veientians,  nothing  was  done  worthy  of  mention.  Fabius 
had  much  more  trouble  with  his  countrymen  than  with 
the  enemy :  that  one  man  himself,  as  consul,  sustained  the 
commonwealth,  which  the  army  was  betraying,  as  far  as 
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in  them  lay,  throiigh  their  hatred  of  the  consul.  For 
when  the  consul,  in  addition  to  his  other  military  talents, 
which  he  exhibited  amply  in  his  preparations  for  and  con- 
duct of  war,  had  so  drawn  up  liis  line  that  he  routed  the 
enemy's  army  solely  by  a  charge  of  his  cavalry,  the  infan- 
try refused  to  pursue  them  when  routed  ;  and  though  the 
exhortation  of  their  general,  whom  they  hated,  could  not 
move  them,  neither  could  even  their  own  infamy,  and  the 
present  public  disgrace  and  subsequent  danger,  if  the  en- 
emy should  recover  courage,  oblige  them  to  quicken  their 
pace,  or  even  to  stand  in  order  of  battle,  if  nothing  else. 
Without  orders  they  face  about,  and  with  a  sorrowful  air 
(you  would  suppose  them  beaten)  they  return  to  the  camp, 
execrating  at  one  time  their  general,  at  another  time  the 
services  rendered  by  the  cavalry.  Nor  were  any  reme- 
dies sought  by  the  general  for  this  so  pestilent  an  exam- 
ple ;  so  true  is  it  that  the  most  distinguished  talents  are 
more  likely  to  be  deficient  in  tlie  tact  of  managing  their 
countrymen  than  in  that  of  conquering  an  enemy.  The 
consul  returned  to  Rome,  not  having  so  much  increased 
bis  military  glory  as  irritated  and  exasperated  the  hatred 
of  his  soldiers  towards  him.  The  patricians,  however, 
succeeded  in  having  the  consulship  remain  in  the  Fabian 
family.  They  elect  M.  Fabius  consul :  Cn.  Manlius  is  as- 
signed as  a  colleague  to  Fabius. 

44.  This  year  also  had  a  tribune  as  a  proposer  of  the 
agrarian  law.  It  was  Titus  Pontificius  :  he  pursuing  the 
same  course,  as,  if  it  had  succeeded  with  Sp.  Licinius,  ob- 
structed the  levj"-  for  a  little  time.  The  patricians  being 
once  more  perplexed,  Appius  Claudius  asserts  "  that  the 
tribunitian  power  was  put  down  last  year ;  for  the  pres- 
ent by  the  very  act,  for  the  future  by  the  precedent  estab- 
lished, and  since  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  rendered  in- 
effective by  its  own  strength  ;  for  that  there  never  would 
be  wanting  a  tribune  who  would  both  be  willing  to  ob- 
tain a  victory  for  himself  over  his  colleague,  and  the  fa- 
vor of  the  better  party  by  advancing  the  public  weal. 
That  both  a  plurality  of  tribunes,  if  there  wore  need  of 
such  plurality,  would  be  ready  to  assist  the  consuls ;  and 
that  even  one  would  be  sufficient  against  all.  Only  let  the 
consuls  and  leading  members  of  the  Senate  take  care  to 
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gain  over,  if  not  all,  at  least  some  of  the  tribunes,  to  the 
commonwealth  and  the  Senate."  The  Senators,  convinced 
by  the  counsels  of  Appius,  both  collectively  addressed  the 
tribunes  with  kindness  and  civility,  and  the  men  of  con- 
sular rank,  according  as  each  possessed  personal  influence 
over  them  individually,  partly  by  conciliation,  partly  by 
authority,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  make  them  consent  that 
the  powers  of  the  tribunitian  offtce  should  be  beneficial  to 
the  state ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  four  tribunes  against  one 
obstructor  of  the  public  good,  the  consuls  complete  the 
levy.  They  then  set  out  to  the  Veientian  war,  to  which 
auxiliaries  had  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Etruria,  collected 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  Veientians  as  because 
they  had  formed  a  hope  that  the  Roman  state  might  be 
destroyed  by  internal  discord.  And  in  the  councils  of  all 
the  states  of  Etruria  the  leading  men  openly  stated  "  that 
the  Roman  power  was  eternal,  unless  they  were  distracted 
by  disturbances  among  themselves.  That  this  was  the 
only  poison,  this  the  bane  discovered  for  powerful  states, 
to  render  great  empires  mortal.  That  this  evil,  a  long 
time  retarded,  partly  by  the  wise  measures  of  the  patri- 
cians, partly  by  the  forbearance  of  the  commons,  had  now 
proceeded  to  extremities.  That  two  states  were  now 
formed  out  of  one ;  that  each  party  had  its  own  magis- 
trates, its  own  laws.  That  though  at  first  they  were  ac- 
customed to  be  turbulent  during  the  levies,  still  that  these 
same  individuals  had  ever  been  obedient  to  their  com- 
manders during  war ;  that  military  discipline  being  still 
retained,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  state  of  the  city,  it 
had  been  possible  to  withstand  the  evil ;  that  now  the 
custom  of  not  obeying  their  superior  followed  the  Roman 
soldier  even  to  the  camp.  That  in  the  last  war,  in  the 
very  field,  in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  by  consent  of  the 
army,  the  victory  was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  van- 
quished ^qui ;  that  the  standards  were  deserted,  the 
general  abandoned  on  the  field,  and  that  the  army  had  re- 
turned to  the  camp  without  orders.  That  without  doubt, 
if  perseverance  were  used,  Rome  might  be  conquered  by 
her  own  soldiery.  That  nothing  else  was  necessary  than 
to  declare  and  make  a  show  of  war ;  that  the  fates  and 
the  gods  would  of  themselves  manage  the  rest."     These 
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hopes  had  armed  the  Etrui-ians,  who  in  many  vicissitudes 
had  been  vanquished  and  victors. 

45.  The  Roman  consuls,  also,  dreaded  nothing  else 
than  their  own  strength  and  their  own  arms.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  destructive  j)recedent  set  in  the  last  war  de- 
terred them  from  bringing  matters  to  such  a  pass  as  that 
they  should  have  to  fear  two  armies  at  the  same  time. 
Accordingly  they  kept  within  their  camp,  avoiding  this 
double  danger — "  that  delay  and  time  itself  would  soften 
down  resentment,  and  bring  a  right  way  of  thinking  to 
their  minds."  The  Veientian  enemy  and  the  Etrurians 
proceeded  with  so  much  the  greater  precipitation ;  they 
provoked  them  to  battle,  first  riding  up  to  the  camp  and 
challenging  them ;  at  length,  when  they  produced  no  ef- 
fect by  reviling  as  well  the  consuls  themselves  as  the 
army,  they  stated,  "  that  the  pretense  of  internal  dissen- 
sion was  assumed  as  a  cloak  for  this  cowardice ;  and  that 
the  consuls  distrusted  as  much  the  courage  as  the  obedi- 
ence of  their  soldiers.  That  silence  and  inaction  among 
men  in  arms  were  a  novel  form  of  sedition."  Besides  this 
they  threw  out  reproaches,  both  true  as  well  as  false,  on 
the  upstart  quality  of  their  race  and  origin.  While  they 
vociferated  these  reproaches  beneath  the  very  ramjjart  and 
gates,  the  consuls  bore  them  without  impatience ;  but  at 
one  time  indignation,  at  another  time  shame,  distracted 
the  breasts  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  diverted  their 
attention  from  intestine  evils;  they  wore  unwilling  that 
the  enemy  should  come  ofE  impunished ;  they  were  unwill- 
ing that  success  should  accrue  to  the  patricians  or  the 
consuls ;  foreign  and  domestic  hatred  struggled  for  mas- 
tery in  their  breasts ;  at  length  the  former  prevail,  so 
haughtily  and  insolently  did  the  enemy  revile  them  ;  they 
crowd  in  a  body  to  the  general's  tent ;  they  demand  bat- 
tle, they  require  that  the  signal  be  given.  The  consuls 
confer  together  as  if  to  deliberate ;  they  continue  the  con- 
ference for  a  long  time ;  they  wei-e  desirous  of  fighting, 
but  that  desire  must  be  checked  and  concealed,  that  by 
opposition  and  delay  they  might  increase  the  ardor  of  the 
soldieryonce  roused.  An  answer  is  returned,  "  that  the 
nriatter  in  question  was  premature,  that  it  was  not  yet 
time  for  fighting;  that  they  should   keep  within  their 
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camp."  They  then  issue  a  proclamation,  "that  they 
should  abstain  from  fighting ;  that  if  any  one  fought  with- 
out orders,  they  should  punish  him  as  an  enemy."  When 
they  were  thus  dismissed,  their  eagerness  for  fightino-  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  they  think  that  the  consuls  were 
less  disposed  for  it ;  the  enemies,  moreover,  come  up 
much  more  insolently,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
consuls  had  determined  not  to  tight.  For  they  supposed 
"  that  they  might  insult  them  with  impunity ;  that  their 
arms  were  not  intrusted  to  the  soldiery.  That  the  matter 
would  explode  in  a  violent  mutiny;  that  a  termination 
had  come  to  the  Roman  empire."  Relying  on  these 
hopes,  they  run  up  to  the  gates,  heap  reproaches  on 
them,  with  difficulty  refrain  from  assaulting  the  camp. 
Now,  indeed,  the  Romans  could  no  longer  endure  these 
insults ;  they  crowd  from  every  quarter  of  the  camp  to 
the  consuls ;  they  no  longer,  as  formerly,  make  their  de- 
mand with  reserve,  through  the  mediation  of  the  centu- 
rions of  the  first  rank  ;  but  all  proceed  indiscriminately 
with  loud  clamors.  The  affair  was  now  ripe ;  still  they 
put  it  ofE.  Fabius  then,  his  colleague  giving  way  in  con- 
sequence of  his  dread  of  mutiny  being  now  augmented  by 
the  uproar,  after  he  had  commanded  silence  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  says,  "  that  these  men  are  able  to  conquer  Cneius 
Manlius,  I  know ;  that  they  are  willing,  they  themselves 
have  prevented  me  from  knowing.  It  is,  therefore,  re- 
solved and  determined  not  to  give  the  signal  unless  they 
swear  that  they  will  return  victorious  from  this  battle. 
The  soldier  has  once  deceived  the  Roman  consul  in  the 
field,  the  gods  he  never  will  deceive."  There  was  a  centu- 
rion, Marcus  Flavoleius,  one  of  the  foremost  in  demand- 
ing battle  ;  he  says  :  "M.  Fabius,  I  will  return  victorious 
from  the  field."  If  he  deceived,  he  invokes  the  anger  of 
father  Jove,  Mars  Gradivus,  and  of  the  other  gods.  After 
him  the  entire  army  severally  take  the  same  oath.  The 
signal  is  given  to  them  when  sworn;  thoy  take  up  arms, 
go  into  battle,  full  of  rage  and  of  hope.  They  bid  the 
Etrurians  now  to  cast  their  reproaches;  they  severally 
require  that  the  enemy,  once  so  ready  with  the  tongue, 
should  now  stand  before  them  armed  as  they  were.  On 
that  day  the  bravery  of  all,  both  commons  and  patricians, 
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was  extraordinary :  the  Fabian  name,  the  Fabian  race 
shone  forth  most  conspicuous  ;  they  are  determined  to  re- 
cover in  that  battle  the  affections  of  the  commons,  which 
during  many  civil  contests  had  been  alienated  from  them. 
The  line  of  battle  is  formed ;  nor  do  the  Veientian  foe 
and  the  Etrurian  legions  decline  the  contest. 

46.  An  almost  certain  hope  was  entertained  that  they 
would  no  more  fight  with  them  than  they  had  done  with 
the  ^qui ;  that  even  some  more  serious  attempt  was  not 
tT  be  despaired  of,  considering  the  irritated  state  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  very  critical  occasion.  The  affair  turned 
out  altogether  differently ;  for  never  before  in  any  other 
war  did  the  Roman  soldiers  enter  the  field  with  more  de- 
termined minds  (so  much  had  the  enemy  exasperated  them 
by  taunts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consuls  by  delay  on 
the  other).  The  Etrurians  had  scarcely  time  to  form  their 
ranks  when,  the  javelins  having  been  thrown  away  at  ran- 
dom, in  the  first  hui-ry,  rather  than  discharged  with  aim, 
the  battle  had  now  come  to  close  fighting,  even  to  swords, 
where  the  fury  of  war  is  most  desperate.  Among  the 
foremost  the  Fabian  family  was  distinguished  for  the  sight 
it  afforded  and  the  example  it  presented  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  one  of  these,  Q.  Fabius  (he  had  been  consul  two 
years  before),  as  he  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  men 
against  a  dense  body  of  Veientians,  and  while  engaged 
amidst  numerous  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  not 
pi-epared  for  it,  was  transfixed  with  a  sword  through  the 
breast  by  fi  Tuscan  who  presumed  on  his  bodily  strength 
and  skill  in  arms  :  on  the  weapon  being  extracted,  Fabius 
fell  forward  on  the  wound.  Both  armies  felt  the  fall  of 
this  one  man,  and  the  Roman  began  in  consequence  to 
give  way,  when  the  consul  Marcus  Fabius  leaped  over  the 
body  as  it  lay,  and,  holding  up  his  buckler,  said  :  "  Is  this 
what  you  swore,  soldiers,  that  you  would  return  to  the 
camp  in  flight  ?  are  you  thus  more  afraid  of  your  most 
dastardly  enemies  than  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  by  whom 
you  have  sworn  ?  But  I  who  have  not  sworn  will  either 
•  return  victorious,-  or  will  fall  fighting  here  beside  thee, 
Q.  Fabius."  Then  Kseso  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  says  to  the  consul:  "Brother,  is  it  by  these 
words  you  think  you  will  prevail  on  them  to  fight  ?  the 
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gods  by  whom  they  have  sworn  will  prevail  on  them. 
Let  us  also,  as  men  of  noble  birth,  as  is  worthy  of  the 
Fabian  name,  enkindle  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by 
fighting  rather  than  by  exhorting."  Thus  the  two  Fabii 
rush  forward  to  the  front  with  presented  spears,  and 
brought  on  with  them  the  whole  line. 

47.  The  battle  being  restored  on  one  side,  Cn.  Manlius, 
the  consul,  with  no  less  ardor,  encouraged  the  fight  on  the 
other  wing.  Where  an  almost  similar  result  took  place ; 
for,  as  the  soldiers  undauntedly  followed  Q.  Fabius  on  the 
one  wing,  so  did  they  follow  Manlius  on  this,  as  he  was 
driving  the  enemy  now  nearly  routed  ;  and  when  he,  hav- 
ing received  a  severe  wound,  retired  from  the  battle,  they 
fell  back,  supposing  that  he  was  slain,  and  would  have 
given  way,  had  not  the  other  consul,  galloping  at  full 
speed  to  that  quarter  with  some  troops  of  horse,  support- 
ed their  drooping  energies,  crying  out  that  his  colleague 
was  still  alive,  that  he  himself  was  now  come  victorious, 
having  routed  the  other  wing.  Manlius  also  shows  him- 
self, to  restore  the  battle.  The  well-known  voices  of  the 
two  consuls  rekindle  the  courage  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the 
same  time,  too,  the  enemy's  line  was  now  weakened,  while, 
relying  on  their  superior  numbers,  they  draw  off  their  re- 
serve and  send  them  to  storm  the  camp.  This  being  as- 
saulted without  much  resistance,  while  they  lose  time  in 
attending  to  plunder  rather  than  to  fighting,  the  Roman 
triarii,'  who  had  not  been  able  to  sustain  the  first  shock, 
having  sent  an  account  to  the  consuls  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affiairs,  return  in  a  compact  body  to  the  Praetorium, 
and  of  themselves  reilew  the  battle.  '  The  consul  Manlius 
also  having  returned  to  the  camp,  and  posted  soldiers  at 
all  the  gates,  had  blocked  up  evei-y  passage  against  the 
enemy.  This  desperate  situation  aroused  the  fury  rather 
than  the  bravery  of  the  Etrurians  ;  for  when  rushing  on 
wherever  hope  held  out  the  prospect  of  escape,  they  had 
frequently  advanced  with  fruitless  efforts ;  one  body  of 
young  men  makes  an  attack  on  the  consul  himself,  con- 
spicuous from  his  arms.  The  first  weapons  were  inter- 
cepted by  those  who  stood  around  him ;  afterwards  their 

'  The  triarii  were  veteran  soldiers  of  approved  valor :  they  formed  th« 
thu-d  line,  whence  their  name. 
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force  could  not  be  sustained.  The  consul  falls,  having  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound,  and  all  around  him  are  dispersed. 
The  courage  of  the  Etrurians  rises.  Terror  drives  the 
Romans  in  dismay  through  the  entire  camp  ;  and  matters 
would  have  coniL'  to  extremities,  had  not  the  lieutenants 
generals,  hastily  seizing  the  body  of  the  consul,  opened  a 
passage  for  the  enemy  at  one  gate.  Through  this  they 
rush  out ;  and,  going  away  in  the  utmost  disorder,  they 
fall  in  with  the  other  consul,  who  had  been  victorious ; 
there,  again,  they  are  slain  and  routed  in  every  direction. 
A  glorious  victory  was  obtained,  saddened,  however,  by 
two  so  illustrious  deaths.  The  consul,  therefore,  on  the 
Senate  voting  him  a  triumph,  replied  that,  "  if  the  army 
could  triumph  without  their  general,  he  would  readily  ac- 
cede to  it  in  consideration  of  their  distinguished  behavior 
in  that  war ;  that  for  his  own  part,  his  family  being 
plunged  in  grief  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  broth- 
er Q.  Fabius,  and  the  commonwealth  being  in  some  degree 
bereaved  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her  consuls,  he  would  not 
accept  the  laurel  blasted  by  public  and  private  grief." 
The  triumph  thus  resigned  was  more  distinguished  than 
any  triumph  actually  enjoyed;  so  true  it  is  that  glory  re- 
fused in  due  season  sometimes  returns  with  accumulated 
lustre.  He  next  celebrates  the  two  funerals  of  his  col- 
league and  brother,  one  after  the  other,  he  himself  acting 
as  panegyrist  in  the  case  of  both,  when,  by  ascribing  to 
them  his  own  ^eserts,  he  himself  obtained  the  greatest 
share  of  them.  And  not  unmindful  of  that  which  he  had 
conceived  at  the  commencement  of  his  consulate,  namely, 
the  regaining  the  affection  of  the  people,  he  distributes 
the  wounded  soldiers  among  the  patricians  to  be  cured. 
Most  of  them  were  given  to  the  Fabii :  nor  were  they 
treated  with  greater  attention  in  any  other  place.  From 
this  time  the  Fabii  began  to  be  popular,  and  that  not  by 
any  practices  except  such  as  were  beneficial  to  the  state. 

48.  Accordingly,  Kseso  Fabius,  having  been  elected  con- 
sul with  T.  Virginius,  not  more  with  the  zealous  wishes  of 
the  Senators  than  of  the  commons,  attended  neither  to 
wars,  nor  levies,  nor  any  other  object,  until,  the  hope  of 
concord  being  now  in  some  measure  commenced,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  commons  might  be  consolidated  with  those  of 
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the  Senators  as  soon  as  possible.  Wherefore,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  he  proposed :  "  That  before  any 
tribune  should  stand  forth  as  an  abettor  of  the  agrarian 
law,  the  patricians  themselves  should  be  beforehand  with 
them  in  performing  their  duty;  that  they  should  distribute 
among  the  commons  the  land  taken  from  the  enemy  in  as 
equal  a  proportion  as  possible ;  that  it  was  but  just  that 
those  should  obtain  it  by  whose  blood  and  sweat  it  was  ob- 
tained." The  patricians  rejected  the  proposal  with  scorn  ; 
some  even  complained  that  the  once  brilliant  talents  of  Kseso 
were  now  becoming  wanton,  and  were  waning  through  ex- 
cess of  glory.  There  were  afterwards  no  factions  in  the 
city.  The  Latins  were  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
^qui.  Kseso  being  sent  thither  with  an  army,  passes  into 
the  very  territory  of  the  JEqui  to  depopulate  it.  The 
-(Equi  retired  into  the  towns,  and  kept  themselves  within 
the  walls :  on  that  account  no  battle  worth  mentioning 
was  fought.  But  a  blow  was  received  from  the  Veientian 
foe  through  the  temerity  of  the  other  consul ;  and  the  army 
would  have  been  all  cut  off,  had  not  Kseso  Fabius  come  to 
their  assistance  in  time.  From  that  time  there  was  neither 
peace  nor  war  with  the  Veientians  ;  their  proceedings  had 
now  come  very  near  to  the  form  of  that  of  brigands.  They 
retired  from  the  Roman  troops  into  the  city ;  when  they 
perceived  that  the  troops  were  drawn  off,  they  made  incur- 
sions into  the  country,  alternately  evading  war  by  quiet, 
quiet  by  war.  Thus  the  matter  could  neither  be  dropped 
altogether  nor  brought  to  a  conclusion;  and  other  wars 
were  impending  either  at  the  moment,  as  from  tlie  ^qui 
and  Volsci,  who  remained  inactive  no  longer  than  until  the 
recent  smart  of  their  late  disaster  should  pass  away ;  or  it 
was  evident  that  the  Sabines,  ever  hostile,  and  all  Etruria 
would  put  themselves  in  motion  ;  but  the  Veientians,  a 
constant  rather  than  a  formidable  enemy,  kept  their  minds 
in  constant  uneasiness  by  their  insults  more  frequently  than 
by  any  danger  apprehended  from  them ;  a  matter  which 
could  at  no  time  be  neglected,  and  which  suffered  them 
not  to  direct  their  attention  to  any  other  object.  Then 
the  Fabian  family  addressed  the  Senate ;  the  consul  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  family :  "  Conscript  fathers,  the  Veien- 
tian war  requires,  as  you  know,  a  constant  rather  than  a 
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strong  force.  Do  you  attend  to  other  wars :.  assign  the 
Fabii  as  enemies  to  the  Veientians.  We  pledge  ourselves 
ihat  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  shall  be  safe  in  that 
quarter.  That  war,  as  the  property  of  our  family,  it  is  our 
determination  to  conduct  at  our  own  private  expense.  Let 
the  republic  be  spai-ed  the  expense  of  soldiers  and  money 
there."  The  warmest  thanks  were  returned  to  them.  The 
consul,  leaving  the  Senate-house,  accompanied  by  the  Fabii 
in  a  body,  who  had  been  standing  in  the  porch  of  the 
Senate'-house,  returned  home.  Being  ordered  to  attend  on 
the  following  day  in  arms  at  the  consul's  gate,  they  retire 
to  their  homes. 

49.  The  rumor  spreads  through  the  entire  city;  they 
extol  the  Fabii  to  the  skies  by  their  encomiums.  "  TThat  a 
single  family  had  taken  on  them  the  burden  of  the  state ; 
that  the  Veientian  war  had  now  become  a  private  concern, 
a  private  quarrel.  If  there  were  two  families  of  the  same 
strength  in  the  city,  let  them  demand,  the  one  the  Volsci 
for  itself,  the  other  the  -lEqni;  that  all  the  neighboring 
states  might  be  subdued,  the  Roman  people  all  the  time 
enjoying  profound  peace."  The  day  following,  the  Fabii 
take  up  arms ;  they  assemble  where  they  had  been  ordered. 
The  consul  coming  forth  in  his  paludamentura,*  beholds  his 
entire  family  in  the  porch  drawn  up  in  order  of  march ; 
being  received  into  the  centre,  he  orders  the  standards  to 
be  carried  forward.  Never  did  an  army  march  through 
the  city  either  smaller  in  number  or  more  distinguished  in 
fame  and  in  the  admiration  of  all  men.  Three  hundred 
and  six  soldiers,  all  patricians,  all  of  the  one  stock,  not  one 
of  whom  the  Senate  would  reject  as  a  leader  in  its  pahniest 
days,  proceeded  on  their  march,  menacing  destruction  to 
the  Veientian  state  by  the  prowess  of  a  single  family.  A 
crowd  followed,  partly  belonging  to  their  kinsmen  and 
friends,  who  contemplated  in  mind  no  moderation  either 
as  to  their  hopes  or  anxiety,  but  every  thing  on  the  highest 
scale ;  partly  consisting  of  individuals  not  connected  with 
their  family,  aroused  by  solicitude  for  the  public  weal,  all 
enraptured  with  esteem  and  admiration.     They  bid  them 

'  Before  a  consul  set  out  on  any  expedition,  he  offered  sacrifices  and 
prayers  in  the  Capitol ;  and  then,  laying  aside  his  consular  gown,  marched 
out  of  the  city  dressed  in  a  military  robe  of  state,  called  Paludamentnm. 
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"  proceed  iu  the  brave  resolve,  proceed  with  happy  omens, 
bring  back  results  proportioned  to  their  undertaking: 
thence  to  expect  consulships  and  triumphs,  all  rewards,  all 
honors  from  them."  As  they  passed  the  Capitol  and  the 
citadel,  and  th^  other  sacred  edifices,  they  offer  up  prayers 
to  all  the  gods  that  presented  themselves  to  their  sight  or 
to  their  mind ;  that  "  they  would  send  forward  that  band 
with  prosperity  and  success,  and  soon  send  them  back  safe 
into  their  country  to  their  parents."  In  vain  were  these 
prayers  sent  up.  Having  set  out  on  their  luckless  road  by 
the  right-hand  postern  of  the  Carmental  gate,  they  arrive 
at  the  River  Cremera :  this  appeared  a  favorable  situation 
for  fortifying  a  post.  L.  jErailius  and  C.  Servilius  were 
then  created  consuls.  And  as  long  as  there  was  nothing 
else  to  occupy  them  but  mutual  devastations,  the  Fabii 
were  not  only  suificiently  able  to  protect  their  garrison, 
but  through  the  entire  tract,  as-  far  as  the  Etrurian  joins 
the  Roman  territory,  they  protected  all  their  own  districts 
and  ravaged  those  of  the  enemy,  spreading  their  forces 
along  both  frontiers.  There  was  afterwards  an  intermis- 
sion, though  not  of  long  duration,  to  these  dejDredations : 
while  both  the  Veientians,  having  sent  for  an  army  from 
Etruria,  assault  the  post  at  the  Cremera,  and  the  Reman 
troops,  led  thither  by  L.  ^milius  the  consul,  come  to  a 
close  engagement  in  the  field  with  the  Etrurians ;  although 
the  Veientians  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  up  their  line: 
for  during  the  first  alarm,  while  the  ranks  are  posting 
themselves  behind  their  respective  banners  and  they  are 
stationing  their  reserves,  a  brigade  of  Roman  cavalry, 
charging  them  suddenly  in  flank,  took  away  all  opportu- 
nity not  only  of  commencing  the  fight,  but  even  of  stand- 
ing their  ground.  Thus,  being  driven  back  to  the  Red 
Rocks  (there  they  pitched  their  camp),  they  suppliantly 
sue  for  peace ;  for  the  obtaining  of  which  they  were  sorry, 
from  the  natural  inconsistency  of  their  minds,  before  the 
Roman  garrison  was  drawn  off  fi-oni  the  Cremera. 

50.  Again,  the  Veientian  state  had  to  contend  with  the 
Fabii  without  any  additional  military  armament  [on  either 
side] ;  and  there  were  not  merely  incursions  into  each  oth- 
er's territories,  or  sudden  attacks  on  those  making  the  in- 
cursions, but  they  fought  repeatedly  in  the  open  field  and 
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in  pitched  battles ;  and  one  family  of  the  Roman  people 
oftentimes  gained  the  victory  over  an  entire  Etrurian 
state,  one  of  the  most  powerful  at  that  time.  This  at  first 
appeared  mortifying  and  humiliating  to  the  Veientians; 
then  (they  formed)  a  design,  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stance, of  surprising  their  daring  enemy  by  an  ambuscade ; 
they  were  even  glad  that  the  confidence  of  the  Fabii  was 
increasing  by  their  great  success.  Wherefore  cattle  were 
frequently  driven  in  the  way  of  the  plundering  parties,  as 
if  they  had  come  there  by  mere  accident,  and  tracts  of 
land  were  abandoned  by  the  flight  of  the  peasants ;  and 
troops  of  armed  men  sent  to  prevent  the  devastations  re- 
treated more  frequently  from  pretended  than  from  real  fear. 
And  now  the  Fabii  had  such  a  contempt  for  the  enemy,  as 
to  believe  that  their  invincible  arms  could  not  be  withstood 
either  in  any  place  or  on  any  occasion  :  this  presumption 
carried  them  so  far  that,  at  the  sight  of  some  cattle  at  a 
distance  from  Cremei-a,  with  an  extensive  plain  lying  be- 
tween, they  ran  down  to  it  (although  few  troops  of  the  ene- 
my were  observed) ;  and  when  incautious  and  in  disorder- 
ly haste  they  had  passed  the  ambuscade  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  very  road ;  and  when  dispersed  in  different  di- 
rections they  began  to  carry  off  the  cattle  straying  about, 
as  is  usual  when  they  are  frightened,  the  Veientians  rise 
up  suddenly  from  their  ambuscade,  and  the  enemy  were  in 
front  and  on  every  side.  At  first  the  shout  that  was  raised 
terrified  them ;  then  weapons  assailed  them  from  every 
side  ;  and,  the  Etrurians  closing,  they  also  were  compelled, 
hemmed  in  as  they  now  were  by  a  compact  body  of  sol- 
diers, to  contract  their  own  circle  within  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  which  circumstance  rendered  striking  both  their  own 
paucity  of  numbers,  and  the  superior  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my, the  ranks  being  crowded  in  a  narrow  space.  Then  the 
plan  of  fighting,  which  they  had  directed  equally  against 
every  part,  being  now  relinquished,  they  all  incline  their 
forces  towards  one  point ;  in  that  direction  straining  every 
effort,  both  with  their  bodies  and  arms,  they  forced  a  pas- 
sage by  forming  a  wedge.  The  way  led  to  a  hill  of  mod- 
erate acclivity ;  here  they  first  halted :  presently,  as  soon 
as  the  higher  ground  afforded  them  time  to  gain  breath, 
and  to  recover  from  so  great  a  panic,  they  repulsed  them 
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as  they  advanced  up ;  and  the  small  band,  by  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  was  gaining  the  victory,  had  not  a  party  of 
the  Veientians,  sent  roundi  the  ridge  of  tlie  hill,  made  their 
way  to  the  summit ;  thus  again  the  enemy  obtained  the 
higher  ground  ;  all  the  Fabii  were  killed  to  a  man,  and  the 
fort  was  taken :  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  three 
hundred  and  six  were  cut  off ;  that  one'  only,  who  nearly 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  was  left  as  a  stock  for  the 
Fabian  race ;  and  that  he  was  destined  to  prove  the  great- 
est support  in  the  dangerous  emei'gencies  of  the  Roman 
people,  both  at  home  and  in  war. 

51.  At  the  time  when  this  disaster  was  received,  C.  Hora- 
tius  and  T.  Menenius  were  consuls.  Menenius  was  im- 
mediately sent  against  the  Etrurians,  elated  with  victory. 
Then  too  an  unsuccessful  battle  was  fought,  and  the  ene- 
my took  possession  of  the  Janiculum  ;  and  the  city  would 
have  been  besieged,  scarcity  of  provisions  bearing  hard 
upon  them  in  addition  to  the  war  (for  the  Etrurians  had 
passed  the  Tiber),  had  not  the  consul  Horatius  been  re- 
called from  the  Volsci;  and  so  closely  did  that  war  ap- 
proach the  very  walls,  that  the  first  battle  was  fought  near 
the  Temple  of  Hope  with  doubtful  success,  and  a  second 
time  at  the  Colliue  gate.  There,  although  the  Romans  had 
the  advantage  in  a  slight  degree  only,  yet  that  contest  ren- 
dered the  soldiers  better  for  future  battles  by  restoring  to 
them  their  former  courage.  Aulus  Virginius  and  Sp.  Servil- 
ius  are  created  consuls.  After  the  defeat  sustained  in  the 
last  battle,  the  Veientians  declined  an  engagement.  Rava- 
ges were  committed,  and  they  made  incursions  in  every  di- 
rection on  the  Roman  teri-itory  from  the  Janiculum,  as  if 
from  a  fortress ;  nowhere  were  the  cattle  or  the  husband- 
men safe.  They  were  afterwards  entrapped  by  the  same 
stratagem  as  that  by  which  they  had  entrapped  the  Fabii: 
having  pursued  some  cattle  that  had  been  driven  on  de- 
signedly for  the  purpose  of  decoying  them,  they  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  ;  in  proportion  as  they  were  more  numerous, 
the  slaughter  was  greater.  The  violent  resentment  result- 
ing from  this  disaster  was  the  cause  and  commencement  of 
one  still  gi-cater ;  for,  having  crossed  the  Tiber  by  night, 
they  attempted  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  consul  Servil- 
'  This  statement  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  entirely. 
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ius  ;  being  repulsed  from  thence  with  great  slaughter,  they 
with  difficulty  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  Janiculura. 
The  consul  himself  also  crosses  the  Tiber,  fortifies  his  camp 
at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum :  at  break  of  day  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  both  from  being  somewhat  elated  by  the 
success  of  the  battle  of  the  day  before,  more,  however,  be- 
cause the  scarcity  of  corn  forced  him  into  measures  which, 
though  dangerous,  (he  adopted)  because  they  were  more 
expeditious,  he  rashly  marched  his  army  up  the  steep  of 
the  Janiculum  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  being  repulsed 
from  thence  with  more  disgrace  than  he  had  repulsed  them 
on  the  preceding  day,  he  was  saved,  both  himself  and  his 
army,  by  the  intervention  of  his  colleague.  The  Etrurians, 
(hemmed  in)  between  the  two  armies,  when  they  presented 
their  rear  to  the  one  and  the  other  by  turns,  were  entirely 
cut  off.  Thus  the  Veientian  war  was  crushed  by  a  fortu- 
nate act  of  temerity. 

52.  Together  with  the  peace,  provisions  returned  to  the 
city  in  greater  abundance,  both  by  reason  of  corn  having 
been  brought  in  from  Campania,  and,  as  soon  as  the  fear 
felt  by  each  of  future  famine  left  them,  that  corn  being 
brought  forward  which  had  been  hoarded  up.  Then  their 
minds  once  more  became  licentious  from  their  present 
abundance  and  ease,  and  their  former  subjects  of  com- 
plaint, now  that  there  were  none  abroad,  they  sought  for 
at  home ;  the  tribunes  began  to  excite  the  commons  by 
their  poison,  the  agrarian  law:  they  roused  them  against 
the  Senators  who  opposed  it,  and  not  only  against  them  as 
a  body,  but  also  against  particular  individuals.  Q.  Con- 
sidius  and  T.  Genucius,  the  proposers  of  the  agrarian  law, 
appoint  a  day  of  trial  for  T.  Menenius  :  the  loss  of  the  fort 
of  Cremera,  while  the  consul  had  his  standing  camp  at  no 
great  distance  from  thence,  was  the  charge  against  him. 
They  crushed  him,  though  both  the  Senators  had  exerted 
themselves  in  his  behalf  with  no  less  earnestness  than  in 
behalf  of  Coriobmus,  and  the  popularity  of  his  father 
Agrippa  was  not  yet  forgotten.  The  tribunes,  however, 
went  no  further  than  a  fine :  though  they  had  arraigned 
him  for  a  capital  offense,  they  imposed  on  him,  when  found 
guilty,  a  fine  of  two  thousand  asses.  This  proved  fatal. 
They  say  that  he  could  not  submit  to  the  disgrace,  and  to 
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the  anguish  of  mind  (occasioned  by  it)  ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  taken  off  by  disease.  Another  Senator, 
Sp.  Servilius,  being  soon  after  arraigned,  as  soon  as  he 
went  out  of  office,  a  day  of  trial  having  been  appointed 
for  him  by  the  tribunes,  L.  Caedicius  and  T.  Statins,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  year,  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
Nautius  and  P.  Valerius,  did  not,  like  Menenius,  meet  the 
attacks  of  the  tribunes  with  supplications  from  himself 
and  the  patricians,  but  with  firm  reliance  on  his  own  in- 
tegrity, and  his  personal  influence.  The  battle  with  the 
Etrurians  at  the  Janiculum  was  the  charge  against  him 
also ;  but,  being  a  man  of  an  intrepid  spirit,  as  he  had 
formerly  acted  in  the  case  of  public  peril,  so  now,  in  that 
which  was  personal  to  himself,  he  dispelled  the  danger  by 
boldly  facing  it,  by  confuting  not  only  the  tribunes  but  the 
commons  also,  by  a  bold  speech,  and  upbraiding  them  with 
the  condemnation  and  death  of  T.  Menenius,  by  the  good 
offices  of  whose  father  the  commons  were  formerly  re-es- 
tablished, and  were  now  in  possession  of  those  laws  and 
those  magistrates,  by  means  of  which  they  then  exercised 
their  insolence ;  his  colleague  Virginius  also,  who  was 
brought  forward  as  a  witness,  aided  him  by  assigning  to 
him  a  share  of  his  own  deserts  ;  the  condemnation  of 
Menenius,  however,  was  of  greater  service  to  him  (so 
much  had  they  changed  their  minds). 

53.  The  contests  at  home  were  now  concluded.  A  Veien- 
tian  war  broke  out,  with  whojn  the  Sabines  had  united  their 
forces.  The  consul  P.  Valerius,  after  auxiliaries  were  sent 
for  from  the  Latins  and  Hernicians,  being  dispatched  to 
Veil  with  an  army,  immediately  attacks  the  Sabine  camp, 
which  had  been  pitched  before  the  walls  of  their  allies ; 
and  occasioned  such  great  consternation,  that  while,  dis- 
persed in  different  directions,  they  sally  forth  to  repel  the 
assault  of  the  enemy,  the  gate  which  the  Romans  first  at- 
tacked was  taken;  then  within  the  rampart  there  was 
rather  a  carnage  than  a  battle.  From  the  camp  the  alarm 
spreads  into  the  city ;  the  Veientians  run  to  arms  in  as  great 
a  panic  as  if  Veii  had  been  taken :  some  come  up  to  the 
support  of  the  Sabines,  others  fall  upon  the  Romans,  who 
had  directed  all  their  force  against  the  camp.  For  a  little 
while  they  were  disconcerted  and  thrown  into  confusion ; 
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then  they  too,  forming  two  fronts,  make  a  stand ;  and  the 
c;ivalry,  being  commanded  by  the  consul  to  charge,  routs 
the  Etrurians  and  puts  them  to  fliglit;  and  in  the  same 
hour  two  ai-mies  and  two  of  the  most  influential  and  pow- 
erful- of  the  neighboring  states  were  vanquished.  While 
these  transactions  are  going  on  at  Veil,  the  Volsci  and 
^qui  had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  Latin  territory,  and' 
laid  waste  their  frontiers.  The  Latins,  by  their  own  ex-' 
ertions,  being  joined  by  the  Herniciaus,  without  either  a 
Roman  general  or  Roman  auxiliaries,  stripped  them  of 
their  camp.  Besides  recovei'ing  their  own  efEects,  they 
obtained  immense  booty.  The  consul  C.  Nautius,  however, 
was  sent  against  the  Volsci  from  Rome.  The  custom,  I 
suppose,  was  not  pleasing  for  allies  to  carry  on  wars  with 
their  own  forces  and  under  their  own  direction  without  a 
Roman  general  and  troops.  There  was  no  kind  of  injury 
or  indignity  that  was  not  practised  against  the  Volsci ; 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  on,  however,  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement in  the  field. 

54.  Lucius  Furius  and  Caius  Manlius  wore  the  next  con- 
suls. The  Veientians  fell  to  Manlius  as  his  province. 
War,  however,  did  not  take  place :  a  truce  for  forty  years 
was  granted  them  at  their  request,  corn  and  pay  for  the 
soldiers  being  demanded  of  them.  Disturbance  at  home 
immediately  succeeds  to  peace  abroad :  the  commons  were 
goaded  by  the  tribunes  with  the  excitement  of  the  agrarian 
law.  The  consuls,  nothing  intimidated  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  Menenius,  nor  by  the  danger  of  Servilius,  resist 
with  their  utmost  might ;  Cn.  Genucius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  arraigned  the  consuls  on  their  going  out  of  office. 
Lucius  ^milius  and  Opiter  Virginius  enter  on  the  consu- 
late. Instead  of  Virginius  I  find  Vopiscus  Julius  consul  in 
some  annals.  In  this  year  (whatever  consuls  it  had)  Fu- 
rius and  Manlius,  being  summoned  to  trial  before  the  peo- 
ple, go  about  in  suppliant  garb,  not  more  to  the  commons 
than  to  the  younger  patricians ;  they  advise,  they  caution 
them  "  to  keep  themselves  from  honors  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  that  they  would  consider  the 
consular  fasces,  the  prsetexta  and  curule  chair,  as  nothing 
else  than  the  decorations  of  a  funeral ;  that  when  covered 
with  these  fine  insignia,  as  with  fillets,  they  were  doomed 
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to  death.  But  if  the  charms  of  the  consulate  were  so 
great,  they  should  rest  satisfied  that  the  consulate  was  held 
in  captivity  and  crushed  by  the  tribunitian  power;  that 
every  thing  was  to  be  done  at  the  nod  and  command  of 
the  tribune  by  the  consul,  as  if  he  were  a  tribune's  beadle. 
If  he  stir,  if  he  have  reference  to  the  patricians,  if  he  should 
think  for  a  moment  that  there  existed  any  other  party  in 
the  state  but  the  commons,  let  him  place  before  his  eyes 
the  banishment  of  Caius  Marcius,  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  Menenius."  Fired  by  these  discourses,  the  patri- 
cians from  that  time  held  their  consultations  not  in  public, 
but  in  private,  and  withdrawn  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
many ;  where,  when  this  one  point  was  agreed  on,  that  the 
accused  must  be  rescued,  whether  by  just  or  unjust  means, 
eveiy  proposition  that  was  most  desperate  was  most  ap- 
proved; nor  was  an  actor  wanted  for  any  deed,  however 
daring.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  trial,  when  the  people 
stood  in  the  Forum  in  anxious  expectation,  they  at  first  be- 
gan to  feel  surprised  that  the  tribune  did  not  come  down ; 
then,  when  the  delay  was  now  becoming  more  suspicious, 
they  considered  that  he  was  deterred  by  the  nobles,  and 
they  complained  that  the  public  cause  was  abandoned  and 
betrayed.  At  length  those  who  had  been  waiting  before  the 
gate  of  the  tribune's  residence  bring  word  that  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  house.  As  soon  as  rumor  spread  this  through 
the  whole  assembly,  just  as  an  army  disperses  on  the  fall 
of  its  general,  so  did  they  separate  in  different  directions. 
The  principal  panic  seized  the  tribunes,  now  warned  by 
their  colleague's  death  what  little  aid  the  devoting  laws 
afforded  them.  Nor  did  the  patricians  bear  their  joy  with 
sufficient  moderation;  and  so  far  was  any  of  them  from 
feeling  compunction  at  the  guilty  act,  that  even  those  who 
were  innocent  wished  to  be  considered  to  have  perpetrated 
it,  and  it  was  openly  declared  that  the  tribunitian  power 
should  be  subdued  by  chastisement. 

55.  Immediately  after  this  victory  of  a  most  ruinous 
precedent  a  levy  is  proclaimed;  and  the  tribunes  being 
now  overawed,  the  consuls  accomplish  the  matter  without 
any  opposition.  Then,  indeed,  the  commons  became  en- 
rao^ed  more  on  account  of  the  silence  of  the  tribunes  than 
the  command  of  the  consuls;  and  they  said  "there  was  an 
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end  of  theii'  liberty ;  that  they  were  come  back  again  to 
the  old  condition  of  things ;  that  the  tribunitian  power 
had  died  along  with  Genacius  and  was  buried  with  him ; 
that  other  means  must  be  devised  and  practised  by  which 
to  resist  the  patricians ;  and  that  the  only  method  for  that 
was  that  the  people  should  defend  themselves,  since  they 
now  had  no  other  aid.  That  four-and-twenty  lictors  wait- 
ed on  the  consuls ;  and  that  these  very  individuals  were 
from  among  the  commons;  that  nothing  could  be  more 
despicable,  nor  weaker,  if  there  were  only  persons  who 
could  despise  them;  that  each  person  magnified  those 
things,  and  made  them  objects  of  terror  to  himself." 
When  they  had  excited  each  other  by  these  discourses,  a 
lictor  was  dispatched  by  the  consuls  to  Volero  Publilius,  a 
man  belonging  to  the  commons,  because  he  stated  that, 
having-  been  a  centurion,  he  ought  not  to  be  made  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Volero  appeals  to  the  tribunes.  When  one 
came  to  his  assistance,  the  consuls  order  the  man  to  be 
stripped  and  the  rods  to  be  got  ready.  "  I  appeal  to  the 
people,"  says  Volero,  "  since  tribunes  had  rather  see  a  Ro- 
man citizen  scourged  before  their  eyes  than  themselves  be 
butchered  by  you  in  their  bed."  The  more  vehemently  he 
cried  out,  the  more  violently  did  the  lictor  tear  off  his 
clothes  and  strip  him.  Then  Volero,  being  both  himself, 
of  great  bodily  strength,  and  being  aided  by  his  partisans, 
having  repulsed  the  lictor,  when  the  shouts  of  those  indig- 
nant in  his  behalf  became  very  intense,  betook  himself  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  crowd,  crying  out,  "  I  appeal,  and 
implore  the  protection  of  the  commons ;  assist  me,  fellow- 
citizens;  assist  me,  fellow-soldiers;  there  is  no  use  in  waiting 
for  the  tribunes,  who  themselves  stand  in  need  of  your  aid." 
The  men,  being  much  excited,  prepare  as  it  were  for  battle; 
and  it  became  manifest  that  there  was  urgent  danger,  that 
nothing  would  be  held  sacred  by  any  one,  that  there  would 
no  longer  exist  any  public  or  private  right.  When  the 
consuls  faced  this  so  violent  storm,  they  soon  experienced 
that  majesty  without  strength  had  but  little  security;  the 
lictors  being  maltreated,  the  fasces  broken,  they  are  driven 
from  the  Forum  into  the  Senate-house,  uncertain  how  far 
Volero  would  push  his  victory.  After  that,  the  disturb- 
ance subsiding,  when  they  had  ordered  the  Senate  to  be 
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convened,  they  complain  of  the  outrages  committed  on 
themselves,  of  the  violence  of  the  people,  the  daring  of 
Volero.  Many  violent  measures  having  been  proposed,  the 
elder  members  prevailed,  who  recommended  that  the  un- 
thinking rashness  of  the  commons  should  not  be  met  by 
the  passionate  resentment  of  the  patricians. 

56.  The  commons  having  espoused  the  interest  of  Volero, 
with  great  warmth  choose  him,  at  the  next  election,  tribune 
of  the  people  for  that  year,  which  had  Lucius  Pinarius  and 
Publius  Furius  for  consuls  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  all  men,  who  thought  that  he  would  let  loose  his  tribune- 
ship  in  harassing  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  post- 
poning private  resentment  to  the  public  interest,  without 
assailing  the  consuls  even  by  a  single  word,  he  proposed  a 
law  to  the  people  that  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
elected  at  the  comitia  by  tribes.  A  matter  of  no  trifling 
moment  was  now  being  brought  forward,  under  an  aspect 
at  first  sight  by  no  means  alarming;  but  one  which  in 
reality  deprived  the  patricians  of  all  power  to  elect  what- 
ever tribunes  they  pleased  by  the  suffrages  of  their  clients. 
The  patricians  used  all  their  energies  in  resisting  this  prop- 
osition, which  was  most  pleasing  to  the  commons;  and 
though  none  of  the  college  could  be  induced,  by  the  influ- 
ence either  of  the  consuls  or  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
Senate,  to  enter  a  protest  against  it,  the  only  means  of  re- 
sistance which  now  existed,  yet  the  matter,  important  as  it 
was  by  its  own  weight,  is  spun  out  by  contention  till  the 
following  year.  The  commons  re-elect  Volero  as  tribune. 
The  Senators,  considering  that  the  question  would  be  car- 
ried to  the  very  extreme  of  a  straggle,  elect  to  the  consu- 
late Appius  Claudius,  the  son  of  Appius,  who  was  both  hated 
by  and  hated  the  commons,  ever  siTice  the  contests  between 
them  and  his  father.  Titus  Quintius  is  assigned  to  him 
as  his  colleague.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  year 
no  other  question  took  precedence  of  that  regarding  the 
law.  But  though  Volero  was  the  inventor  of  it,  his  col- 
league, Lsetorius,  was  both  a  more  recent  abettor  of  it,  as 
well  as  a  more  energetic  one.  While  Volero  confined  him- 
self to  the  subject  of  the  law,  avoiding  all  abuse  of  the 
consuls,  he  commenced  with  accusing  Appius  and  his  fam- 
ily, as  having  ever  been  most  overbearing  and  cruel  towards 
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the  Roman  commons,  contending  that  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  Senators,  not  as  consul,  but  as  executioner,  to  harass 
and  torture  the  people ;  his  rude  tongue,  he  being  a  mili- 
tary man,  was  not  sufficient  to  express  the  freedom  of  his 
sentiments.  Language  therefore  failing  him,  he  says : 
"  Romans,  since  I  do  not  speak  with  as  much  readiness  as 
I  make  good  what  1  have  spoken,  attend  here  to-morrow. 
I  will  either  die  here  before  your  eyes,  or  will  carry  the 
law."  On  the  following  day  the  tribunes  take  possession 
of  the  temple ;  the  consuls  and  the  nobility  take  their  places 
in  the  assembly  to  obstruct  the  law.  Laetorius  orders  all 
persons  to  be  removed  except  those  going  to  vote;  the 
young  nobles  kept  their  places,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
officer ;  then  Lsetorius  orders  some  of  them  to  be  seized. 
The  consul  Appius  insisted  "  that  the  tribune  had  no  juris- 
diction over  any  one  except  a  plebeian ;  for  that  he  was 
not  a  magistrate  of  the  people  in  general,  but  only  of  the 
commons ;  for  that  even  he  himself  could  not,  according  to 
the  usage  of  their  ancestors,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  re- 
move any  person;  because  the  words  run  thus,  if  ye  think 
proper,  depart,  Romans.''''  He  was  able  to  disconcert  Lse- 
torius  by  arguing  fluently  and  contemptuously  concerning 
the  right.  The  tribune,  therefore,  burning  with  rage,  sends 
his  beadle  to  the  consul ;  the  consul  sends  his  lictor  to  the 
tribune,  exclaiming  that  he  was  a  private  individual,  with- 
out power  and  without  magistracy;  and  the  tribune  would 
have  been  roughly  treated,  had  not  both  the  entire  assem- 
bly risen  up  with  great  warmth  in  behalf  of  the  tribune 
against  the  consul,  and  a  rush  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
multitude,  which  was  now  much  excited,  taken  place  from 
the  entire  city  into  the  Forum.  Appius,  however,  with- 
stood so  great  a  storm  with  obstinacy,  and  the  contest 
would  have  ended  in  a  battle,  not  without  blood,  had  not 
Quintius,  the  other  consul,  after  giving  it  in  charge  to  the 
men  of  consular  dignity  to  remove  his  colleague  from  tlie 
Forum  by  force,  if  they  could  not  do  it  otherwise,  himself 
assuaged  the  enraged  people  by  entreaties,  and  implored 
the  tribunes  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  "  That  they  should 
give  their  passion  time  to  cool ;  that  delay  would  not  de- 
prive them  of  their  power,  but  would  add  prudence  to 
Strength ;  and  th&i  the  Senators  would  be  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  tho  people,  and  the  consul  under  that  of  the  Sena- 
tors." 

ST.  With  difficulty  the  people  were  pacified  by  Quintius ; 
with  much  more  difficulty  was  the  other  consul  by  the  par 
tricians.  The  assembly  of  the  people  being  at  length  dis- 
missed, the  consuls  convene  the  Senate ;  where,  though  fear 
and  resentment  by  turns  had  produced  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, the  more  they  were  recalled,  after  the  lapse  of  time, 
from  violence  to  reflection,  the  more  averse  did  they  be- 
come to  a  continuance  of  the  dispute,  so  that  they  returned 
thanks  to  Quintius,  because  by  his  exertions  the  disturb- 
ance had  been  quieted.  Appius  is  requested  "to  consent 
that  the  consular  dignity  should  be  merely  so  great  as  it 
could  be  in  a  peaceably  conducted  state;  tluit  as  long  as 
the  tribune  and  consuls  were  drawing  all  power,  each  to 
his  own  side,  no  strength  was  left  between;  that  the  object 
aimed  at  was  in  whose  hands  the  commonwealth  should 
be,  distracted  and  torn  as  it  was,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  safe."  Appius,  on  the  contrary,  called  gods  and  men  to 
witness  that  "  the  commonwealth  was  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned through  cowardice ;  that  it  was  not  the  consul  that 
was  wanting  to  the  Senate,  but  the  Senate  to  the  consul ; 
that  more  oppressive  laws  were  now  being  submitted  to 
than  were  sanctioned  on  the  sacred  mount."  Overcome, 
however,  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Senators,  he  de- 
sisted :  the  law  is  carried  without  opposition. 

58.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  tribunes  were  elected  in 
the  comitia  by  tribes.  Piso  said  that  three  were  added  to 
the  number,  whereas  there  had  been  only  two  before.  He 
names  the  tribunes  also — Caius  Sicinius,  Lucius  Numito- 
rius,  Marcus  Duilius,Spurius  Icilius,  Lucius  Mecilius.  Dur- 
ing the  disturbance  at  Rome  a  war  with  the  Volscians  and 
^quans  broke  out ;  they  had  laid  waste  the  lands,  so  that 
if  any  secession  of  the  people  should  take  place,  they  might 
find  a  refuge  with  them.  The  differences  being  afterwards 
settled,  they  removed  their  camp  backward.  Appius  Clau- 
dius was  sent  against  the  Volscians ;  the  ^Equans  fell  to 
Quintius  as  his  province.  The  severity  of  T^lppins  was  the 
same  in  war  as  at  home,  being  more  unrestrained  because 
he  was  fi-ee  from  tribunitian  control.  He  laated  the  com- 
mons with  more  than  his  father's  hatred :  he  had  been  de- 

Voi..  I.— 8 
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feated  by  them :  when  he  was  set  up  as  the  only  consul  to 
oppose  the  tribunitian  influence,  a  law  was  passed,  which 
former  consuls  obstructed  with  less  effort,  amidst  hopes  of 
the  Senators  by  no  means  so  great  (as  those  formed  of 
him).  His  resentment  and  indignation  at  this  excited  his 
imperious  temper  to  harass  the  army  by  the  rigor  of  his 
command  ;  nor  could  it  (the  army),  however,  be  subdued 
by  any  means,  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  had  they  imbibed. 
They  executed  eveiT'  measure  slowly,  indolently,  negligent- 
ly, and  with  stubbornness:  neither  shame  nor  fear  restrain- 
ed them.  If  he  wished  the  army  to  move  on  with  expedi- 
tion, they  designedly  went  more  slowly ;  if  he  came  up  to 
them  to  encourage  them  in  their  work,  they  all  relaxed 
the  energy  which  they  before  exerted  of  their  own  accord ; 
when  he  was  present,  they  cast  down  their  eyes,  they  si- 
lently cursed  him  as  he  passed  by ;  so  that  his  mind,  in- 
vulnerable to  plebeian  hatred,  was  sometimes  moved.  All 
kind  of  harsh  treatment  being  tried  in  vain,  he  no  longer 
held  any  intercourse  with  the  soldiers ;  he  said  the  army 
was  corrupted  by  the  centurions ;  he  sometimes  gibingly 
called  them  tribunes  of  the  people  and  Voleros. 

59.  None  of  these  circumstances  were  unknown  to  the 
Volscians,  and  they  pressed  on  with  so  much  the  more 
vigor,  hoping  that  the  Roman  army  would  entertain  the 
same  spirit  of  opposition  against  Appius  which  they  had 
formerly  entertained  against  the  consul  Fabius.  But 
they  were  much  more  violent  against  Appius  than  against 
Fabius.  For  they  were  not  only  unwilling  to  conquer, 
like  Fabius's  army,  but  they  wished  to  be  conquered. 
When  led  out  to  the  field,  they  made  for  their  camp  in  an 
ignominious  flight ;  nor  did  they  stand  their  grotind  un- 
til they  saw  the  Volscians  advancing  to  their  fortifica- 
tions, and  making  dreadful  havoc  on  the  rear  of  their 
army.  Then  the  obligation  to  fight  was  wrung  from 
them,  in  order  that  the  victorious  enemy  should  be  dis- 
lodged from  their  lines ;  yet  it  was  sufficiently  plain  that 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  only  unwilling  that  their  camp 
should  be  taken ;  some  of  them  gloried  in  their  own  de- 
feat and  disgrace.  When  the  determined  spirit  of  Ap- 
pius, undaunted  by  these  things,  wished  to  exercise  sever- 
ity still  farther,  and  he  summoned  a  meeting,  the  lieuten- 
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ant-generals  and  tribunes  flock  around  him,  advising  him 
"  that  he  would  not  determine  on  venturing  a  trial'of  an 
authority  the  entire  strength  of  which'  lay  in  the  acquies- 
cence of  those  who  were  to  obey.  That  the  soldiers  gen- 
erally refused  to  come  to  the  assembly,  and  that  their 
clamors  were  heard  in  every  direction  demanding  that  the 
camp  should  be  removed  from  the  Volsoian  territory. 
That  the  victorious  enemy  were  but  a  little  time  ago  al- 
most at  the  very  gates  and  rampart ;  and  that  not  merely 
a  suspicion,  but  a  manifest  indication  of  a  grievous  dis- 
aster, presented  itself  to  their  eyes."  Yielding  at  length 
(since  they  would  gain  nothing  save  a  delay  of  punish- 
ment), having  prorogued  the  assembly,  after  he  had  given 
orders  that  their  march  should  be  proclaimed  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he,  at  the  first  dawn,  gave  the  signal  for  de- 
parture by  sound  of  trumpet.  When  the  army,  having 
just  got  clear  of  the  camp,  were  fol-ming  themselves,  the 
Volscians,  as  being  aroused  by  the  same  signal,  fall  upon 
those  in  the  rear  ;  from  whom  the  alarm  spreading  to  the 
van,  confounded  both  the  battalions  and  ranks  with  such 
consternation,  that  neither  the  generals'  orders  could  be 
distinctly  heard  nor  the  lines  be  drawn  up,  no  one  think- 
ing of  any  thing  but  flight.  In  such  confusion  did  they 
make  their  way  through  heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  of 
arms,  that  the  enemy  ceased  to  pursue  sooner  than  the 
Romans  to  fly.  The  soldiers  being  at  length  collected 
from  their  scattered  rout,  the  consul,  after  lie  had  in  vain 
followed  his  men  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  them,  pitched 
his  camp  in  a  peaceful  part  of  the  country ;  and  an  assem- 
bly being  convened,  after  inveighing,  not  without  good 
reason,  against  the  army  as  traitors  to  military  discipline, 
deserters  of  their  posts,  frequently  asking  them,  one  by 
one,  where  were  their  standards,  where  their  arms ;  he 
first  beat  with  rods  and  then  beheaded  those  soldiers  who 
had  thrown  down  their  arms,  the  standard-bearers  who 
had  lost  their  standards,  and  moreover  the  centurions,  and 
those  with  the  double  allowance,  who  had  left  their 
ranks.  With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  every 
tenth  man  was  drawn  by  lot  for  punishment. 

60.  In   a  contrary  manner  to  this,  the  consul  and  sol- 
diers in  the  country  of  the  ^quans  \ied  with  each  other 
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in  courtesy  and  acts  of  kindness :  both  Quintius  was  nat« 
urally  milder  in  disposition,  and  the  ill-fated  severity  of 
his  colleague  caused  him  to  indulge  more  in  his  own  good- 
temper.  This,  such  great  cordiality  between  the  general 
and  his  army,  the  JEquans  did  not  venture  to  meet ;  they 
suffered  the  enemy  to  go  through  their  lands  committing 
devastations  in  every  direction.  Nor  were  depredations 
committed  more  extensively  in  that  quarter  in  any  pre- 
ceding war.  Praises  were  also  added,  in  which  the  minds 
of  soldiers  find  no  less  pleasure  than  in  rewards.  The 
army  returned  more  reconciled  both  to  their  general,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  general  to  the  patricians ;  stating 
that  a  parent  was  assigned  to  them,  a  master  to  the  other 
army  by  the  Senate.  The  year  now  passed,  with  varied 
success  in  war,  and  furious  dissensions  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  rendered  memorable  chiefly  by  the  elections 
by  tribes ;  the  matter  was  more  important  from  the  vic- 
tory in  the  contest  entered  into,  than  from  any  real  advan- 
tage; for  there  was  more  of  dignity  abstracted  from  the 
elections  themselves  by  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians, 
than  there  was  iniluence  either  added  to  the  commons  or 
taken  from  the  patricians. 

61.  A  more  turbulent  year"  next  followed,  Lucius  Vale- 
rius, Tiberius  ^milius  being  consuls,  both  by  reason  of 
the  struggles  between  the  different  orders  concerning  the 
agrarian  law,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  trial  of  Appius 
Claudius  ;  for  whom,  as  a  most  active  opposer  of  the  law, 
and  as  one  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  possessors  of 
the  public  land,  as  if  a  third  consul,  Marcus  Duilius  and 
Caius  Sicinius  appointed  a  day  of  trial.''  Never  before 
was  an  accused  person  so  hateful  to  the  commons  brought 
to  trial  before  the  people ;  overwhelmed  with  their  resent 
ment  on  hia  own  account,^  and  also  on  account  of  his  fa 
ther.    The  patricians  too  seldom  made  equal  exei'tions  in 

'  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  231,  thinks  that  it  was  in  this  year  the  Icilian  law  was 
passed,  according  to  which  any  person  interrupting  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  rendered  himself  liable  to  capital  punishment. — Twiss. 

'  Several  charges  were  brought  against  Appius,  according  to  Dion.  ix. 
51,  who  also  states  that  he  did  not  die  of  any  disease,  but  that  he  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself. — Ruperti. 

^  The  original  has  plenus  suarum — irarum;  that  is,  the  anger  not  of 
Appius  against  the  commons,  but  of  the  commons  against  him. 
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behalf  of  any  one:  "That  the  champion  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  asserter  of  their  dignity,  opposed  to  all  the  storms 
of  the  tribunes  and  commons,  was  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  commons,  merely  for  having  exceeded  bounds 
in  the  contest."  Appius  Claudius  himself  was  the  only 
one  of  tlie  patricians  who  made  light  both  of  the  tribunes 
and  commons  and  his  own  trial.  Neither  the  threats  of 
the  commons  nor  the  entreaties  of  the  Senate  could  ever 
persuade  him  not  only  to  change  his  garb,  or  address  per. 
sons  as  a  suppliant,  but  not  even  so  far  as  to  soften  or  re- 
lax any  thing  from  the  usual  asperity  of  his  style,  when 
his  cause  was  to  be  pleaded  before  the  people.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  the  same ;  the  same  stub- 
bornness in  his  looks,  the  same  spirit  of  pride  in  his  lan- 
guage ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  commons  felt  no  less 
awe  of  Appius  when  arraigned  than  they  had  felt  of  him 
when  consul.  He  pleaded  his  cause  once,  and  with  the 
same  spirit  of  an  accuser  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  adopt  on  all  occasions ;  and  he  so  far  astounded  both 
the  tribanss  and  the  commons  by  his  inti-epidity,  that,  of 
their  own  accord,  they  postponed  the  day  of  trial ;  then 
they  allowed  the  matter  to  be  protracted.  Nor  was  the 
time  now  very  distant;  before,  however,  the  appointed 
day  came,  he  dies  of  soifie  disease ;  and  when  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  endeavored  to  impede  his  funeral  panegyric,' 
the  commons  would  not  allow  that  the  last  day  of  so  great  ~ 
a  man  should  be  defrauded  of  the  usual  honors ;  and  they 
listened  to  the  panegyric  of  him  when  dead  with  as  pa- 
tient ears  as  they  had  listened  to  the  cliarges  brought 
against  him  when  living,  and  attended  his  funeral  in  vast 
numbers. 

62.  In  the  same  year  the  consul  Valerius,  having  mai-ch- 
ed  an  army  against  the  ^quans,  when  he  could  not  entice 
the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  set  about  assaulting  their 
camp.  A  violent  storm  sent  down  from  heaven,  with 
thunder  and  hail,  prevented  him.  Then,  on  a  signal  for 
a  retreat  being  given,  their  surprise  was  excited  by  the 

•  Conf.  Nieb.  ii.  n.  754.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Niebuhr  con- 
sidered  that  this  account  regarding  the  death  of  Appius  was  all  fictitious. 
The  Greek  writers,  scil.  Dion.  ix.  54,  Zonar.  vii.  17,  state  that  he  laid 
Violent  hands  on  himself. 
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return  of  such  fair  weather,  that  they  felt  a  scruple  a  sec- 
ond time  to  attack  a  camp  which  was  defended,  as  it 
Mere,  by  some  divine  power ;  all  the  rage  of  war  was 
Innied  on  the  devastation  of  the  land.  The  other  consul, 
^miiius,  conducted  the  war  against  the  Sabines.  There 
also,  because  the  enemy  confined  themselves  within  their 
walls,  the  lands  were  laid  waste.  Then,  by  the  burning 
not  only  of  the  country-houses,  but  of  the  villages  also, 
which  were  thickly  inhabited,  the  Sabines  being  aroused, 
after  they  met  the  depredators,  on  retreating  from  an  en- 
gagement left  undecided,  on  the  following  day  removed 
tiieir  camp  into  a  safer  situation.  This  seemed  a  sufii- 
cient  reason  to  the  consul  why  he  should  leave  the  enemy 
as  conquered,  departing  thence,  the  war  being  still  unfin- 
ished. 

63.  During  these  wars,  while  dissensions  still  continued 
at  home,  Titus  Numicius  Priscus,  Aulus  Yii-ginius,  were 
elected  consuls.  The  commons  appeared  determined  no 
longer  to  brook  a  delay  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  extreme 
violence  was  on  the  eve  of  being  resorted  to,  when  it  was 
ascertained  from  the  burning  of  the  country-houses  and 
the  flight  of  the  peasants  that  the  Volscians  were  at  hand : 
this  circumstance  checked  the  sedition  that  was  now  ripe 
and  almost  breaking  out.  The  Consuls,  having  been  in- 
stantly forced  to  the  war  by  the  Senate,'  after  leading 
forth  the  youth  from  the  city,  rendered  the  rest  of  the 
commons  more  quiet.  And  the  enemy  indeed,  having 
done  nothing  else  except  alarming  the  Romans  by  ground- 
less fear,  depart  with  great  precipitation.  Numicius  march- 
ed to  Antium  against  the  Volscians,  Virginius  against  the 
jEquans.  Here  a  signal  overthrow  being  well-nigh  re- 
ceived from  an  ambuscade,  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers  re- 
stored (the  Roman)  superiority,  which  had  been  endan- 
gered through  the  carelessness  of  the  consul.  The  gen- 
eral conducted  affairs  better  against  the  Volscians.  The 
enemy  were  routed  in  the  first  engagement,  and  forced  to 
fly  into  the  city  of  Antium,  a  very  wealthy  place  consider- 
tog  those  times ;  the  consul,  not  venturing  to  attack  it, 

'  In  the  original  we  read  coacti  extemplo  ah  senatu.  Niebuhr  considei's 
(his  reading  to  be  corrupt,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  correct  reading  is  coactt 
extemplo  senatu.     See  ii.  n.  555. 
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took  from  the  people  of  Antium  another  town,  Ceno, 
which  was  by  no  means  so  wealthy.  While  the  ^quaus 
and  Volscians  engage  the  attention  of  the  Roman  aimies, 
the  Sabines  advanced  in  their  devastations  even  to  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  then  they  themselves,  a  few  days  alter, 
received  from  the  two  armies  heavier  losses  than  they  had 
occasioned,  the  two  consuls  having  entered  their  territories 
under  exasperated  feelings. 

64.  Towai-ds  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  some  peace, 
but,  as  frequently  at  other  times,  disturbed  by  contests 
between  the  patricians  and  commons.  The  exasperated 
commons  refused  to  attend  the  consular  elections  :  Titus 
Quintius,  Quintus  Servilins,  were  elected  consuls  by  the 
patricians  and  their  dependents :  the  consuls  have  a  year 
similar  to  the  preceding,  the  commencement  embroiled, 
and  afterwards  tranquil  by  external  war.  The  Sabines 
marching  across  the  plains  of  Crustuminum  with  great 
rapidity,  after  carrying  fire  and  sword  along  the  banks  of 
the  Anio,  being  repulsed  when  they  bad  come  up  nearly  to 
the  Colline  gate  and  the  walls,  drove  off,  however,  great 
booty  of  men  and  cattle :  the  consul  Servilius,  having  pur- 
sued them  with  a  determined  army,  was  unable  to  come 
up  with  the  main  body  itself  on  the  champaign  country; 
he  carried  his  devastation,  however,  so  extensively,  that 
he  left  nothing  unmolested  by  war,  and  returned  after  ob- 
taining plunder  much  exceeding  that  carried  off  by  the 
enemy.  The  public  interest  was  supported  extremely 
well  against  the  Volscians  also,  by  the  exertions  as  well 
of  the  general  as  of  the  soldiers.  First  they  fought  a 
pitched  battle,  on  equal  ground,  with  great  slaughter  and 
much  bloodshed  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Romans,  because 
the  fewness  of  their  numbers  was  move  likely  to  make  the 
loss  felt,  would  have  given  way,  had  not  the  consul,  by  a 
well-timed  fiction,  reanimated  the  army,  crying  out  that 
the  enemy  were  flying  on  the  other  wing;  making  a 
charge,  they,  by  supposing  that  they  were  victorious,  be- 
came so.  The  consul  fearing  lest,  by  pressing  too  far,  he 
might  renew  the  contest,  gave  the  signal  for  a  retreat. 
A  few  days  intervened,  rest  being  taken  on  both  sides  as 
if  by  a  tacit  suspension  of  arms  ;  during  these  days  a  vast 
number  of  persons  from  all  the  states  of  the  Volscians 
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and  ^quans  came  to  the  camp,  certain  that  the  Romans 
would  depai't  during  the  night  if  they  should  perceive 
them.  Accordingly,  about  the  third  watch  they  come  to 
attack  the  camp.  Quintius,  having  allayed  the  confusion 
which  the  sudden  panic  bad  occasioned,  after  ordering  the 
soldiers  to  remain  quiet  in  their  tents,  leads  out  a  cohort 
of  the  Hernicians  for  an  advance  guard:  the  trumpeters 
and  horneteers  he  mounts  on  horseback,  and  commands 
them  to  .sound  their  trumpets  before  the  rampart,  and  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  suspense  till  daylight :  during  the  rest 
of  the  night  every  thing  was  so  quiet  in  the  camp,  that 
the  Romans  had  even  the  advantage  of  sleep.  The  sight 
of  the  armed  infantry,  whom  they  both  considered  to  be 
more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  to  be  Romans,  tht 
bustle  and  neighing  of  the  horses,  which  became  restless, 
both  from  the  strange  riders  placed  on  them,  and,  more- 
over, from  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  frightening  them, 
kept  the  Volscians  intently  awaiting  an  attack  of  the 
enemy. 

65.  When  day  dawned,  the  Romans,  invigorated  and  re- 
freshed  with  sleep,  on  being  marched  out  to  battle,  at  the 
first  onset  overpowered  the  Volscians,  wearied  from  stand- 
ing and  want  of  rest ;  though  the  enemy  rather  retired  than 
were  routed,  because  in  the  rear  there  were  hills  to  which 
there  was  a  secure  retreat,  the  ranks  behind  the  first  line 
being  unbroken.  The  consul,  when  they  came  to  the  un- 
even ground,  halts  his  army ;  the  soldiers  were  kept  back 
with  difficulty :  they  cried  out  and  demanded  to  be  allow- 
ed to  pursue  the  enemy,  now  discomfited.  The  cavalry, 
crowding  around  the  general,  proceed  more  violently : 
they  cry  out  that  they  would  proceed  before  the  first  line. 
While  the  consul  hesitates,  relying  on  the  valor  of  his  men, 
yet  having  little  confidence  in  the  place,  they  all  cry  out 
that  they  would  proceed ;  and  execution  followed  the  shout. 
Fixing  their  spears  in  the  ground,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  lighter  to  ascend  the  steeps,  they  run  upward.  The 
Volscians,  having  discharged  their  missile  weapons  at  the 
first  onset,  fling  the  stones  lying  at  their  feet,  on  them  as 
they  advanced  upward,  and,  having  thrown  them  into  con- 
fusion by  incessant  blows,  they  drove  them  from  the  higher 
ground :  thus  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  nearly  over 
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borne,  had  not  the  consul  dispelled  their  fear  by  exciting  a 
sense  of  shame  as  they  were  just  retreating,  chiding  at  the 
same  time  their  temerity  and  their  cowardice.  At  first 
they  stood  their  ground  with  determined  firmness ;  then, 
according  as  their  strength  carried  them  against  those  in 
possession  of  the  ground,  they  venture  to  advance  them- 
selves ;  and,  by  renewing  the  shout,  they  encourage  the 
whole  body  to  move  on ;  then  again  making  a  new  efEort, 
they  force  their  way  up  and  surmount  the  disadvantage 
of  the  ground.  They  were  on  the  point  of  gaining  the 
summit  of  the  eminence,  when  the  enemy  turned  tlicij 
backs,  and  the  pursued  and  pursuers  with  precipitate  speed 
rushed  into  the  camp  almost  in  a  body.  In  this  conster- 
nation the  camp  is  taken ;  such  of  the  Volscians  as  were 
able  to  make  their  escape  take  the  road  to  Antium.  The 
Roman  army,  also,  was  led  to  Antium ;  after  being  invest- 
ed for  a  few  days,  it  surrenders  without  any  additional 
force  of  the  besiegers,"  but  because  their  spirits  had  sunk 
ever  since  the  unsuccessful  battle  and  the  loss  of  their 
camp. 

'  Additional  force  of  the,  etc.  Crevier  understands  this  to  signify  that 
the  Romans  did  not  employ  a  greater  force  for  besieging  Antium  than 
they  had  employed  the  preceding  year,  and  which  at  that  time  seemed 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Others  undeistand  the  words  to  signify  that 
they  sunendered  without  waiting  for  the  Romans  to  mak?  any  additional 
eilbrts  to  take  the  town. 

8* 
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BOOK  III. 

Disturbances  about  the  agrarian  laws.  The  Capitol  suiTprised  by  exiles 
and  slaves.  Quintius  Cincinnatus  called  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm  in  the  country,  made  dictator,  and  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  iEquans.  He  conquers  the  enemy,  and  makes  them  pass 
under  the  yoke.  The  number  of  the  tribunes  increased  to  ten.  De- 
cemvirs appointed  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  and  pubhshing  a  body 
of  laws.  These,  having  promulgated  a  code  of  laws  contained  in  ten 
tables,  obtain  a  continuation  of  their  authority  for  another  year,  dur- 
ing which  they  add  two  more  to  the  former  ten  tables.  Refusing  to 
resign  their  office,  they  retain  it  a  third  year.  Their  conduct  at  iirst 
equitable  and  just,  afterwards  arbitraiy  and  tyrannical.  The  com- 
mons, in  consequence  of  the  base  attempt  of  Appius  Claudius,  one  of 
them,  to  debauch  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  seize  on  the  Aventine 
Mount,  and  oblige  them  to  resign.  Appius  and  Oppius,  two  of  the 
most  obnoxious,  are  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  pnt  an  end  to 
their  own  lives ;  the  rest  are  driven  into  exile.  War  with  the  Sabines, 
Volscians,  and  ^quans.  Unfair  decision  of  the  Roman  people,  who, 
being  chosen  arbitrators  between  the  people  of  Ardea  and  Aricia  con- 
cerning some  disputed  lands,  adjudge  them  to  themselves. 

1.  Aftbk  the  taking  of  Antium, Titus  ^milius  and  Quin- 
tus  Fabius  are  elected  consuls.  This  was  the  Fabius  Quin- 
tus  who  alone  had  survived  the  family  cut  off  at  Creraera. 
Already,  in  his  former  consulate,  ^milius  had  been  an  ad- 
viser of  giving  land  to  the  people.  Accordingly,  in  his 
second  consulate  also  both  the  abettors  of  the  agrarian  law 
had  raised  themselves  to  the  hope  of  carrying  the  measure, 
and  the  tribunes,  supposing  that  a  matter  frequently  at- 
tempted in  opposition  to  both  consuls  might  be  obtained 
with  the  assistance  at  least  of  one  consul,  take  it  up,  and 
the  consul  remained"  steadfast  in  his  sentiments.  The  pos- 
sessors and  a  considerable  part  of  the  patricians  complain- 
ing that  a  person  at  the  head  of  the  state  was  recommend- 
ing himself  by  his  tribunitial  proceedings,  and  that  he  was 
making  himself  popular  by  giving  away  other  persons' 
property,  had  transferred  the  odium  of  the  entire  affair 
from  the  tribunes  to  the  consul.  A  violent  contest  was 
at  hand,  had  not  Fabius  set  the  matter  straight  by  an  ex- 
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pedient  disagreeable  to  neither  party, "  that,  under  the  con- 
duct  and  auspices  of  Titus  Quintius,  there  was  a  considera- 
ble tract  of  land  taken  the  preceding  year  from  the  Vol- 
scians ;  that  a  colony  might  be  sent  to  Antium,  a  neighbor- 
ing, convenient,  and  maritime  city;  that  the  commons 
might  come  in  for  lands  without  any  complaints  of  the 
present  occupiers,  that  the  state  -might  remain  in  quiet." 
This  proposition  was  accepted.  He  appoints  as  triumvirs 
for  distributing  the  land,  Titus  Quintius,  Aulus  Virginius, 
and  Publius  Furius :  those  who  wished  to  obtain  land  were 
ordered  to  give  in  their  names.  The  gi-atification  of  their 
aim  begat  disgust,  as  usually  happens  ;  so  few  gave  in  their 
names  that  Volscian  colonists  were  added  to  fill  up  the  num- 
ber :  the  rest  of  the  people  preferred  clamoring  for  land  in 
Rome,  rather  than  receive  it  elsewhere.  The-^Equans  sued 
for  peace  from  Quintus  Fabius  (he  was  sent  thither  with 
an  army),  and  they  themselves  broke  in  by  a  sudden  in- 
cursion into  the  Latin  territory. 

2.  In  tho  following  year  Quintus  Servilius  (for  he  was 
consul  with  Spurius  Posthumius),  being  sent  against  the 
jEquans,  fixed  his  camp  in  the  Latin  territory :  inaction 
necessarily  kept  the  army  within  the  camp,  involved  as 
they  were  in  a  distemper.  The  war  was  protracted  to  the 
third  year,  Quintus  Fabius  and  Titus  Quintius  being  con- 
suls. To  Fabius,  because  he,  as  conqueror,  had  granted' 
peace  to  the  ^quans,  that  province  was  assigned  by  an 
extraordinary  commission  ;  who,  setting  out  with  certain 
hope  that  the  fame  of  his  name  would  reduce  the  ^quans 
to  submission,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  council  of  the  na- 
tion, and  ordered  them  to  say  "  that  Quintus  Fabius,  the 
consul,  stated  that  he  had  brought  peace  to  Rome  from 
the  ^quans,  that  from  Rome  he  now  brought  war  to  the 
^quans,  that  same  right  hand  being  armed,  which  he  had 
formerly  given  to  them  in  amity  ;  that  the  gods  were  now 
witnesses,  and  would  presently  be  avengers  of  those  by 
whose  perfidy  and  perjury  that  was  brought  to  pass.  That 
he,  however,  be  matters  as  they  might,  would  even  now  pre- 
fer that  the  JEquans  should  repent  of  their  own  accord 

'  Dederat.  The  oratio  obligua  would  require  dederit  here,  but  such 
instances  of  the  indicative  being  used  for  the  subjunctive  are  by  no  means 
infrequent. 
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than  be  subject  to  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy.  If  they 
repent,  that  there  would  be  a  safe  retreat  in  that  clemency 
ali'eady  experienced  ;  but  if  they  still  delighted  in  perjury, 
they  would  wage  war  with  the  angry  gods  rather  than 
with  enemies."  This  statement  had  so  little  effect  on  any 
of  them,  that  the  ambassadors  were  near  being  ill-treated, 
and  an  army  was  sent  to  Algidum  against  the  Romans. 
When  these  tidings  were  brought  to  Rome,  the  indignity 
of  the  affair,  rather  than  the  danger,  called  out  the  other 
consul  from  the  city ;  thus  two  consular  armies  advanced 
against  the  enemy  in  order  of  battle,  so  that  they  might  at 
once  engage.  But  as  it  so  happened  that  much  of  the  day 
did  not  now  remain,  a  person  from  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy  cries  out,  "  This  is  making  a  display  of  war, 
Romans,  not  waging  it ;  yon  draw  up  your  army  in  line 
of  battle,  when  night  is  at  hand ;  we  require  a  greater 
length  of  daylight  for  the  contest  which  is  to  come  on. 
To-morrow  by  sunrise  return  to  the  field :  you  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  fighting,  never  fear."  The  soldiers, 
stung  by  these  threats,  are  marched  back  into  the  camp 
till  the  following  day,  thinking  that  the  approaching  night 
was  tedious,  which  would  cause  delay  to  the  contest.  Then, 
indeed,  they  refresh  their  bodies  with  food  and  sleep :  on 
the  following  day,  when  it  was  light,  the  Roman  army  took 
their  jjost  considerably  sooner.  At  length  the  .^Equans 
also  came  forward.  The  battle  was  obstinate  on  both 
sides,  because  both  the  Romans  fought  under  the  influence 
of  resentment  and  hatred ;  and  a  consciousness  of  danger 
brought  on  by  misconduct,  and  despair  of  obtaining  future 
confidence  afterwards,  obliged  the  ^quans  to  exert  and 
have  recourse  to  the  most  desperate  efforts.  The  ^quans, 
however,  did  not  withstand  the  Roman  troops,  and  when, 
on  being  beaten,  they  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  own 
territories,  the  outrageous  multitude,  with  dispositions  not 
at  all  more  disposed  to  peace,  began  to  chide  their  leaders : 
"  that  their  interest  was  committed  to  the  hazard  of  a  piteh= 
ed  battle,  in  which  mode  of  fighting  the  Romans  were  su- 
perior. That  the  iEquans  were  better  fitted  for  depreda- 
tions and  incursions,  and  that  several  parties  acting  in  dif- 
ferent directions  conducted  wars  more  successfully  than 
+he  unwieldy  mass  of  one  single  army." 
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3.  Having  left,  therefore,  a  guard  on  the  camp,  they 
marched  out  and  attacked  the  Roman  frontiers  with  such 
fury  as  to  carry  terror  even  to  the  city :  the  unexpected 
nature  of  the  thing,  also,  caused  more  alarm,  because  noth- 
ing could  be  less  apprehended  than  that  an  enemy,  van- 
quished and  almost  besieged  in  their  camp,  should  enter- 
tain a  thought  of  depi'edation ;  and  the  peasants,  in  a  panic 
pouring  in  at  the  gates,  cried  out  that  it  was  not  mere 
plundering,  nor  small  parties  of  depredators,  but,  exaggera- 
ting every  thing  through  groundless  fear,  that  whole  armies 
and  legions  of  the  enemy  were  advancing,  and  that  they 
Avere  pushing  forward  to  the  city  determined  for  an  assault. 
Those  who  were  nearest  (the  gates)  carried  to  others  the 
accounts  heard  from  these,  uncertain  as  they  were,  and 
therefore  the  more  groundless;  and  the  hurry  and  con- 
fused clamor  of  those  calling  to  arms  bore  no  distant  re- 
semblance to  the  panic  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  It  so 
happened  that  the  consul'  Quintius  had  returned  to  Rome 
.  from  Algidum  ;  this  was  some  relief  for  their  terror ;  and 
the  tumult  being  calmed,  and  after  chiding  them  for  being 
in  dread  of  a  vanquished  enemy,  he  posted  a  guard  on  the 
gates.  Then  having  convened  the  Senate,  when  he  set  out 
to  defend  the  frontiers,  a  suspension'  of  civil  business  hav- 
ing been  proclaimed  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  leaving 
Quintus  Servilius  behind  as  prefect  of  the  city,  he  found 
no  enemy  in  the  country.  Matters  were  conducted  with 
distinguished  success  by  the  other  consul,  who,  having  at- 
tacked the  enemy  wherever  he  knew  that  they  vvere  to  come 
laden  with  booty,  and  proceeding  therefore  with  their  army 
the  more  encumbered,  made  their  depredation  prove  fatal 
to  them.  Few  of  the  enemy  escaped  from  the  ambuscade ; 
all  the  booty  was  recovered;  thus  the  return  of  the  con- 
sul Quintius  to  the  city  put  a  termination  to  the  justitium, 
which  lasted  only  four  days.  A  census  was  then  teld,  and 
the  lustrum  was  closed  by  Quintius:  the  number  of  citizens 
rated  are  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  besides  orphans  of  both 
sexes.  Nothing  memorable  occurred  afterwards  among  the 
jEquans ;  they  betook  themselves  into  their  towns,  suffer- 
ing their  possessions  to  be  consumed  by  fire  and  to  bo  de- 
'  Justitium — a  jure  sistendo. 
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vastated.  The  consul,  after  he  had  repeatedly  carried  dep- 
redation through  the  entire  country  of  the  enemy,  returned 
to  Rome  with  great  glory  and  booty. 

4.  Then  Aulus  Posthumius  Albus  and  Spurius  Furias 
Fusus  were  consuls.  Furii  some  writers  have  written 
Fusii ;  this  I  mention,  lest  any  one  may  imagine  that  the 
change,  which  is  only  in  the  names,  may  be  in  the  persons 
themselves.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the  con- 
suls would  commence  hostilities  against  the  ^quans.  The 
jSquans  accordingly  sought  aid  from  the  Volscians  of  Ece- 
tra,  which  being  granted  readily  (so  keenly  did  these  states 
vie  in  inveterate  hatred  against  the  Romans),  preparations 
for  war  were  made  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  Hernicians 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  warned  the  Romans  that 
the  Ecetrans  had  revolted  to  the  ^quans;  the  colony  of 
Antium  also  was  suspected,  because,  when  the  town  was 
taken,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  thence 
for  refuge  to  the  ^quans ;  and  these  proved  the  bravest 
soldiers  during  the  war  with  the  ..lEquans.  Afterwards 
the  ^quans  being  driven  into  the  towns,  this  rabble  with- 
drawing privately,  when  they  returned  to  Antium,  seduced 
from  the  Romans  the  colonists  who  were  already  disposed 
to  treachery  of  their  own  accord.  The  matter  not  being 
yet  ripe  when  it  was  announced  to  the  Senate  that  a  defec- 
tion was  intended,  the  consuls  were  charged  to  inquire  into 
the  business  by  summoning  to  Rome  the  leading  men  of 
the  colony.  When  those  persons  attended  without  reluc- 
tance, being  conducted  to  the  Senate  by  the  consuls,  they 
so  answered  to  the  questions  p\it  to  them,  that  they  were 
dismissed  more  suspected  than  thoy  had  come.  Upon  this 
war  was  considered  as  inevitable.  Spurius  Fusius,  one  of 
the  consuls  to  whom  that  province  had  fallen,  having 
marched  against  the  ^quans,  found  the  enemy  commit- 
ting depredations  in  the  country  of  the  Hernicians ;  and 
being  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  because  they  had  never 
been  seen  all  together,  he  rashly  hazarded  an  engagement 
with  an  army  not  a  match  for  their  forces.  Being  beaten 
from  his  ground  at  the  first  onset,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
camp :  nor  was  that  an  end  of  the  danger ;  for,  both  on  the 
next  night  and  the  following  day,  his  camp  was  beset  and 
assaulted  with  such  vigor,  that  not  even  a  messenger  could 
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be  sent  from  thence  to  Rome.  The  Hemicians  brought  an 
account  both  that  a  defeat  had  taken  place  and  that  the 
army  was  besieged ;  and  they  struck  such  terror  into  the 
Senate,  that  a  charge  was  given  to  the  other  consul,  Pos- 
thumius,  that  he  should  "  take  care  that  the  commonwealth 
sustained  no  injury,'"  which  form  of  a  decree  has  ever 
been  deemed  to  be  one  of  extreme  exigency.  It  seemed 
most  advisable  that  the  consul  himself  should  remain  at 
Rome  to  enlist  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  ;  that  Titus 
Quintius  should  be  sent  as  proconsul"  to  the  relief  of  the 
camp  with  the  army  of  the  allies :  to  complete  that  army 
the  Latins  and  Hernicians,  and  the  colony  of  Antium,  were 
ordered  to  supply  Quintius  with  subitary  soldiers  (so  they 
then  called  auxiliaries  raised  for  sudden  emergencies). 

5.  During  those  days  many  movements  and  many  at- 
tempts were  made  on  either  side,  because  the  enemy,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  in  numbers,  attempted  to  weaken  the 
Roman  strength  by  dividing  it  into  many  parts,  as  not  be- 
ing likely  to  suffice  for  all  points  of  attack.  At  the  same 
time  the  camp  was  besieged,  at  the  same  time  a  part  of 
the  army  was  sent  to  devastate  the  Roman  territory,  and 
to  attempt  the  city  itself,  if  fortune  should  favor.  Lucius 
Valerius  was  left  to  guard  the  city :  the  consul  Postumius 
was  sent  to  repel  the  attacks  on  the  frontiers.  There  was 
no  abatement  in  any  part,  either  in  vigilance  or  activity — 
watches  in  the  city,  outposts  before  the  gates,  and  guards 
stationed  along  the  walls ;  and  a  justitium  was  observed 
for  several  days  (a  thing  which  was  necessary  in  su«h  gen- 
eral confusion).  In  the  mean  time  the  consul  Furius,  af- 
ter he  had  at  first  passively  endured  the  siege  in  his  camp, 
burst  forth  from  the  Decuman  gate  on  the  enemy  when 
off  their  guard ;  and  though  he  might  have  pursued  them, 
he  stopped  through  fear  lest  an  attack  should  be  made  on 
the  camp  from  the  other  side.  The  lieutenant-general 
Furius  (he  was  th^  consul's  brother)  was  carried  away 
too  far  by  his  ardor ;  nor  did  he,  f :  oni  his  eagerness  to 
pursue,  observe  his  own  party  returning,  nor  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  on  his  rear ;  thus  being  shut  out,  after  repeat 

'  According  to  Stroth,  this  is  the  first  instance  we  have  of  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  arming  the  consul  with  almost  dietn  tonal  power. 
'  Proconsul — the  first  mention  of  a  proconsul  in  Livy. 
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eclly  making  many  unavailing  efforts  to  force  his  way  to 
the  camp,  he  fell,  fighting  bravely.  And  the  consul,  turn- 
ing about  to  renew  the  fight,  on  hearing  the  account  that 
his  brother  was  surrounded,  rushing  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight  rather  rashly  than  with  sufficient  caution,  received  a 
wound,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  those  around 
him.  This  both  damped  the  courage  of  his  own  men  and 
rendered  the  enemy  more  daring,  who,  being  encouraged 
by  the  death  of  the  lieutenant-genei-al  and  by  the  consul's 
wound,  could  not  afterwards  be  withstood  by  any  force,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  being  driven  within  their 
camp  and  again  submitting  to  a  siege,  as  being  a  match 
for  them  neither  in  hopes  nor  in  strength ;  and  every 
thing  would  have  been  endangered,  had  not  T.  Qumtius 
come  to  their  relief  with  foreign  troops  from  the  Latin 
and  Hernician  army.  He  attacked  the  ^quans  on  their 
rear  while  intent  on  the  Roman  camp,  and  insultingly  dis- 
playing the  head  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and,  a  sally 
being  made  at  the  same  tiine  from  the  camp  on  a  sig- 
nal given  at  a  distance  by  him,  he  surrounded  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  ^quans  on  the  Roman 
territory  the  slaughter  was  less,  their  dispersion  was  more 
complete.  On  these,  as  they  straggled  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  were  driving  plunder  before  them,  Postumius 
made  an  attack  in  several  places,  where  he  had  posted 
convenient  detachments ;  these  straying  about  and  pur=. 
suing  their  flight  in  great  disorder,  fell  in  with  the  vic- 
torious Quintius  as  he  was  returning  with  the  wounded 
consul.  Then  did  the  consular  army  by  their  distinguish- 
ed bravery  take  ample  vengeance  for  the  consul's  wound, 
and  for  the  death  of  the  lieutenant-general  and  the  co- 
horts; heavy  losses  were  both  inflicted  and  received  on 
both  sides  during  those  days.  In  a  matter  of  such  an- 
tiquity it  is  difficult  to  state  with  certainty  the  exact  num- 
ber of  those  who  fought  or  fell :  Antias  Valerius,  how- 
evei-,  ventures  to  sum  them  up ;  that  in  the  Hernician  ter- 
ritory there  fell  five  thousand  three  hundred  Romans ; 
that  of  the  predatory  parties  of  the  ^quans,  who  strayed 
through  the  Roman  frontiers  for  the  purpose  of  plunder- 
ing, two  thousand  four  hundred  were  slain  by  the  consul 
Postumius ;  that  the  rest  of  the  body  that  were  driving 
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booty  before  tnem,  and  which  fell  in  with  Quintius,  by  no 
means  got  off  with  so  light  a  loss ;  that  of  these  four 
thousand,  and,  by  way  of  stating  the  number  exactly,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  were  slain.  After  this  they  returned 
to  Rome ;  the  order  for  the  justitium  was  discharged. 
The  sky  seemed  to  be  all  on  fire ;  and  other  prodigies 
either  actually  presented  themselves  to  their  sight,  or  ex- 
hibited imaginary  appearances  to  their  affrighted  minds. 
To  avert  these  terrors,  a  solemn  festival  of  three  days  was 
proclaimed,  during  which  all  the  temples  were  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  earnestly  imploring  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods.  After  this  the  Latin  and  Hernician 
cohorts  were  sent  back  to  their  respective  homes,  thanks 
having  been  returned  to  them  for  their  spirited  military 
services.  The  thousand  soldiers  from  Antium  were  dis- 
missed almost  with  disgrace,  because  they  had  come  after 
the  battle  with  assistance  then  too  late. 

6.  The  elections  were  then  held :  Lucius  ^butius  and 
Publius  Servilius  being  elected  consuls,  enter  on  their  office 
on  the  calends  of  August,  which  was  then  considered  as 
the  commencement  of  the  year.'  This  was  a  distressing 
time,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  season  was  pestilential 
to  the  city  and  country,  and  not  more  to  men  than  to  cat- 
tle ;  and  they  increased  the  malignity  of  the  distemper  by 
admitting"  the  cattle  and  the  peasants  into  the  city  through 
dread  of  devastation.  This  collection  of  animals  of  every 
kind  mixed  together  distressed  both  the  citizens  by  the 
unusual  stench,  and  the  peasants  crowded  together  into 
their  close  apartments,  with  heat,  want  of  sleep,  and  their 
attendance  on  each  other,  and  contact  itself  propagated 
the  disease.  While  with  difficulty  sustaining  these  calam- 
ities, ambassadors  from  the  Hernicians  suddenly  bring 
word^hat  the  ^quans  and  Volscians,  having  united  their 
forces,  had  pitched  their  camp  in  their  territory,  that 
from  thence  they  were  depopulating  their  frontiers  with 
an  immense  army.  Besides  that  the  thinness  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  a  proof  to  the  allies  that  the  state  was  prostrated 
by  the  pestilence,  they  further  received  this  melancholy 

'  Of  the  year — i.  e.,  the  consular  year,  not  the  civil  one,  which  com. 
menced  in  Januaiy. 
'  A  similar  measure  was  adopted  at  Athens.     See  Thucyd.  ii.  52. 
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answer  :  "  That  the  Hernicians,  with  the  Latins,  must  now 
defend  their  possessions  by  their  own  exertions.  That 
the  Roman  city,  through  the  sudden  anger  of  the  gods, 
was  now  depopulated  by  disease.  If  any  respite  from 
that  calamity  should  come,  that  they  would  afford  aid  to 
their  allies,  as  tliey  had  done  the  year  before,  and  always 
on  other  occasions."  The  allies  departed,  carrying  home, 
instead  of  the  melancholy  news  (they  had  brought),  news 
still  more  melancholy,  as  being  persons  who  were  now 
obliged  to  sustain  by  their  own  means  a  war  which  they 
had  sustained  with  difficulty  when  backed  by  the  power 
of.  Rome.  The  enemy  did  not  confine  themselves  any 
longer  to  the  Hernician  territory.  They  proceed  thence 
with  determined  hostility  into  the  Roman  territories, 
which  were  already  devastated  without  the  injuries  of 
war.  Where,  when  there  was  no  one  to  meet  them,  not- 
even  an  unarmed  person,  and  they  passed  through  every 
place  destitute  not  only  of  troops,  but  even  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  husbandman,  they  reached  as  far  as  the  third 
stone  on  the  Gabinian  road.  jEbutius,  the  Roman  con- 
sul, was  dead ;  his  colleague,  Servilius,  was  dragging  out 
life  with  slender  hope  of  recovery;  most  of  the  leading 
men,  the  chief  part  of  the  patricians,  all  of  the  military 
age,  were  lying  sick,  so  that  strength  was  wanting  not 
only  for  the  expeditions  which,  amidst  such  an  alarm,  the 
conjuncture  required,  but  scarcely  had  they  sufficient  even 
for  quietly  mounting  guard.  The  Senators  whose  age  and 
health  permitted  them  discharged  personally  the  duty  of 
sentinels.  The  going  around'  and  attending  to  these  was 
assigned  to  the  sediles  of  the  people ;  on  them  devolved 
the  chief  administration  of  affairs  and  the  majesty  of  the 
consular  authority. 

1.  The  commonwealth  thus  desolate,  without  a  ^lead, 
without  strength,  the  guardian  gods  and  good  fortune  of 
the  city  saved,  which  inspired  the  Volscians  and  -lEquans 
with  the  disposition  of  banditti  rather  than  of  enemies; 
for  so  far  was  any  hope  not  only  of  taking,  but  even  of  ap- 
proaching the  walls  of  Rome"  from  taking  possession  of 

'  Circuitio.     Stroth  observes  that  this  is  what  we  understand  by  "the 
Bound." 
'  According  to  Dionysius,  the  Volsci  attacked  Rome  on  this  occasion. 
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their  minds,  and  so  thoroughly  did  the  sight  of  the  houses 
in  the  distance  and  the  adjacent  hills  divert  their  thoughts 
(from  such  an  attempt),  that,  a  murmur  having  arisen  in 
every  direction  throughout  the  entire  camp,  "  why  they 
should  waste  time  in  indolence  without  booty  in  a  wild 
and  desert  land,  amidst  the  putrid  decay  of  cattle  and  of 
human  beings,  when  they  might  repair  to  places  uninjured 
by  infection,  the  Tusculan  territory  abounding  in  wealth  ?" 
they  suddenly  tore  up  their  standards,  and  by  journeys 
across  the  country  they  passed  through  the  Lavican  territo- 
ry to  -the  Tusculan  hills ;  and  to  that  quarter  was  the  whole 
violence  and  storm  of  the  war  directed.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Hernioians  and  Latins,  influenced  not  only  by 
compassion  but  by  shame,  if  they  neither  gave  opposition 
to  the  common  enemy,  when  making  for  the  city  of  Rome 
with  a  hostile  army,  nor  afforded  any  aid  to  their  allies 
when  besieged,  march  to  Rome  with  their  forces  united. 
Where,  when  they  did  not  find  the  enemy,  following  their 
tracks  as  indicated  by  rumor,  they  meet  them  as  they  are 
coming  down  from  the  Tusculan  territory  into  the  Alban 
valley :  there  a  battle  was  fought  under  circumstances  by 
no  means  equal ;  and  their  fidelity  proved  by  no  means  fa- 
vorable to  the  allies  for  the  present.  The  mortality  at 
Rome  by  disease  was  not  less  than  that  of  the  allies  by 
the  sword  (of  the  enemy) ;  the  only  surviving  consul  dies ; 
other  eminent  characters  also  died — Marcus  Valerius,  Titus 
Virginius  Rutilus,  the  augurs ;  Servius  Sulpicius,  principal 
curio ;  and  through  persons  of  inferior  note  the  virulence 
of  the  disease  spread  extensively :  and  the  Senate,  desti- 
tute of  human  aid,  directed  the  people's  attention  to  the 
gods  and  to  prayers;  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  suppli- 
cate with  their  wives  and  children,  and  earnestly  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  Heaven.  Besides  that  their  own 
sufferings  obliged  each  to  do  so,  when  called  on  by  public 
authority,  they  fill  all  the  shrines ;  the  prostrate  matrons 
in  every  quarter,  sweeping  the  temples  with  their  hair,  beg 
for  a  remission  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  a  termination 
to  the  pestilence. 

8.  From  this  time,  whether  it  was  from  the  favor  of  the 
gods  being  obtained,  or  that  the  more  unhealthy  season  of 
the  year  was  now  passed,  the  bodies  of  the  people  having 
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shaken  off  disease,  gradually  began  to  be  more  healthy, 
and  their  attention  being  now  directed  to  public  concerns, 
when  several  interregna  had  expired,  Publius  Valerius 
Publicola,  on  the  third  day  after  he  had  entered  on  his 
office  of  interrex,  causes  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  and  Titus 
Veturius  Geminus  (or  Velusius)  to  be  elected  consuls. 
They  enter  on  their  consulship  on  the  third  day  of  the 
ides  of  August,  the  state  being  now  sufficiently  strong,  not 
only  to  repel  a  hostile  attack,  but  even  to  act  itself  on  the 
offensive.  Therefore  when  the  Hernicians  brought  an  ac- 
count that  the  enemy  had  made  an  incursion  into  their 
frontiers,  assistance  was  readily  promised;  two  consular 
armies  were  enlisted.  Veturius  was  sent  against  the  Vol- 
scians  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war.  Tricipitinus  being 
appointed  to  protect  the  territory  of  the  allies  from  devas- 
tation, proceeds  no  farther  than  into  the  country  of  the 
Hernicians.  Veturius  routs  and  puts  to  flight  the  enemy 
in  the  first  engagement.  A  party  of  plunderers  which  had 
marched  over  the  Prsenestine  mountains,  and  from  thence 
descended  into  the  plains,  escaped  the  notice  of  Lucre- 
tius while  he  lay  encamped  among  the  Hernicians.  These 
laid  waste  all  the  country  around  Prseneste  and  Gabii: 
from  the  Gabinian  territory  they  turn  their  course  towards 
the  heights  of  Tusculum ;  great  alarm  was  excited  in  the 
city  of  Rome  also,  more  from  the  suddenness  of  the  affair 
than  that  there  was  not  sufficient  strength  to  repel  vio- 
lence. Quintus  Fabius  had  the  command  in  the  city ;'  he, 
by  arming  the  young  men  and  posting  guards,  rendered 
things  secure  and  tranquil.  The  enemy,  therefore,  carry- 
ing ofE  plunder  from  the  adjacent  places,  not  ventui-ing  to 
approach  the  city  when  they  were  returning  by  a  circui- 
tous route,  their  caution  being  now  more  relaxed,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  removed  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  en- 
emy's city,  fall  in  with  the  consul  Lucretius,  who  had  al- 
ready explored  their  motions,  drawn  up  in  battle-array  and 
determined  on  an  engagement.  Accordingly,  having  at- 
tacked them  with  predetermined  resolution  while  struck 
with  sudden  panic,  though  considerably  fewer  in  numbers, 
they  rout  and  put  to  flight  their  numerous  army,  and  hav- 
ing driven  them  into  thedeep  valleys,  when  an  egi'ess  from 

'  As  prcefectus  wins. 
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thence  was  not  easy,  they  surround  them.  There  the  Vol- 
scian  nation  was  almost  entirely  cut  off.  In  some  histo- 
ries I  find  that  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy 
fell  in  the  field  and  in  the  pursuit,  that  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  taken  alive,  that  twenty-seven  mil- 
itary standards  were  carried  off ;  where,  though  there  may 
have  been  some  exaggeration  in  the  number,  there  certain- 
lywas  great  slaughter.  The  victorious  consul,  having  ob- 
tained immense  booty,  returned  to  the  same  standing  camp. 
Then  the  consuls  join  their  camps.  The  Volscians  and 
-^quans  also  unite  their  shattered  strength.  This  was  the 
third  battle  on  that  year ;  the  same  good  fortune  gave 
them  victory ;  the  enemy  being  beaten,  their  camp  was 
also  taken. 

9.  Thus  affairs  at  Rome  returned  to  their  former  state ; 
and  successes  abroad  immediately  excited  commotions  in 
the  city.  Caius  Terentillus  Arsa'  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  that  year ;  he,  considering  that  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded for  tribunitian  intrigues  during  the  absence  of  the 
consuls,  after  railing  against  the  arrogance  of  the  patri- 
cians for  several  days  before  the  people,  inveighed  chiefly 
against  the  consular  authority,  as  being  exorbitant  and  in- 
tolerable in  a  free  state ;  "  for  that  in  name  only  it  was 
less  invidious,  in  reality  almost  more  oppressive  than  that 
of  kings.  For  that  two  masters  had  been  adopted  instead 
of  one,  with  unbounded,  unlimited  power;  who,  them- 
selves unrestrained  and  unbridled,  directed  all  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  and  all  kinds  of  severity  against  the  commons. 
Now,  in  order  that  this  licentious  power  might  not  con- 
tinue perpetual,  he  would  propose  a  law  that  five  persons 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  laws  regarding  the  consular 
power.  That  the  consul  should  use  that  right  which  the 
people  may  give  him  over  them ;  that  they  should  not 
hold  their  own  caprice  and  licentiousness  as  law.  This 
law  being  published,  when  the  patricians  became  afraid, 
lest,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  they  should  be  subjected 
to  the  yoke,  the  Senate  is  convened  by  Quintus  Fabius, 
prefect  of  the  city,  who  inveighed  so  vehemently  against 

'  Niebulir,  n.  24,  634,  would  have  us  read  Tereniilius,  the  Roman 
family  names  always,  he  says,  ending  in  im.  He  also  thinks  that  for 
Arsa  we  should  rea4  Harm. 
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the  bill  and  the  author  of  it,  that  nothing  was  omitted  of 
threats  and  intimidation,  even  though  both  the  consuls  in 
all  their  exasperation  surrounded  the  tribune, "  that  lie  had 
lain  in  wait,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  commonwealth.  If  the  gods  in  their  anger 
had  given  them  any  tribune  like  him  on  the  preceding 
year,  during  the  pestUence  and  war,  he  could  not  have 
been  withstood.  Both  the  consuls  being  dead,  and  the 
exhausted  state  lying  enfeebled  in  universal  confusion, 
that  he  would  have  proposed  laws  to  abolish  the  consular 
government  altogether  from  the  state ;  that  he  would  have 
headed  the  Volscians  and  ^quans  to  attack  the  city. 
What  ?  if  the  consuls  adopted  any  tyrannical  or  cruel  pro- 
ceedings against  any  of  the  citizens,  was  it  not  competent 
to  him  to  appoint  a  daj^  of  trial  for  him ;  to  arraign  him 
before  those  very  judges  against  any  one  of  whom  sever- 
ity may  have  been  exercised?  That  it  was  not  the  con- 
sular authority  but  the  tribunitian  power  that  he  was  ren- 
dering hateful  and  insupportable;  which  having  been 
peaceable  and  reconciled  to  the  patricians,  was  now  about 
to  be  brought  back  anew  to  its  former  mischievous  habits. 
N"or  would  he  entreat  him  not  to  go  on  as  he  commenced. 
Of  you,  the  other  tribunes,  says  Fabius,  we  request  that 
you  will  first  of  all  consider  that  that  power  was  provided 
for  the  aid  of  individuals,  not  for  the  ruin  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  that  you  were  created  tribunes  of  the  commons,  not 
enemies  of  the  patricians.  To  us  it  is  distressing,  to  you 
a  source  of  odium,  that  the  republic,  now  bereft  of  its 
chief  magistrates,  should  be  attacked ;  you  will  diminish 
not  your  rights,  but  the  odium  against  you.  Confer  with 
your  colleague,  that  he  may  postpone  this  business  till  the 
arrival  of  the  consuls ;  even  the  jEquans  and  the  Vol- 
scians, when  our  consuls  were  carried  off  by  pestilence 
last  year,  did  not  press  on  us  with  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
war."  The  tribunes  confer  with  Terentillus,  and  the  bill 
being  to  all  appearance  deferred,  but  in  reality  abandoned, 
the  consuls  were  immediately  sent  for. 

10.  Lucretius  returned  with  immense  spoil,  and  much 
greater  glory;  and  this  glory  he  increased  on  his  arrival, 
by  exposing  all  the  booty  in  the  Campus  Martins,  so  that 
each  j)crson  might,  during  three  days,  recognize  his  own 
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and  carry  it  away ;  the  remainder  Avas  sold,  for  which  no 
owners  appeared.  A  triumph  was  by  universal  consent 
due  to  the  consul ;  but  the  matter  was  defeiTed,  the  trib- 
une still  pressing  his  law ;  this  to  the  consul  seemed  of 
greater  importance.  The  business  was  discussed  for  sev- 
eral days,  both  in  the  Senate  and  before  the  people :  at 
length  the  tribune  yielded  to  the  majesty  of  the  consul, 
and  desisted;  then  the  due  honor  was  rendered  to  the 
general  and  his  army.  He  triumphed  over  the  Volscians 
and  iEquans :  his  troops  followed  him  in  his  triumph. 
The  other  consul  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  in  ovation 
without  his  soldiers.  On  the  following  year  the  Teren- 
tillian  law  having  been  taken  up  by  the  entire  college,  as- 
sailed the  new  consuls  ;  the  consuls  were  Publius  Volum- 
nius  and  Servius  Sulpicius.  On  that  year  the  sky  seemed 
to  be  on  fire ;  a  violent  earthquake  also  occurred ;  it  was 
now  believed  that  an  ox  spoke,  which  circumstance  had 
not  obtained  credit  on  the  year  before;  among  other 
prodigies  it  rained  flesh  also  ;'  which  shower  a  great  num- 
ber of  birds  is  reported  to  have  carried  off  by  flying  so  as 
to  intercept  it;  that  which  did  fall  is  said  to  have  lain 
scattered  about  for  several  days,  so  that  its  smell  evinced 
no  change.  The  books"  wei-e  consulted  by  the  duumviri 
for  sacred  rites:  dangers  of  attacks  being  made  on  the 
highest  parts  of  the  city,  and  of  bloodshed  thence  result- 
ing, were  predicted  as  about  to  come  from  an  assemblage 
of  strangers ;  among  other  things,  an  admonition  was 
given  that  all  intestine  disturbances  should  be  abandoned. 
The  tribunes  alleged  that  that  was  done  to  obstruct  the 
law,  and  a  desperate  contest  was  at  hand.  Lo  !  (that  the 
same  circle  of  events  may  revolve  every  year)  the  Herni- 
cians  bring  word  that  the  Volscians  and  the  ^quans, 
though  their  strength  was  much  impaired,  were  recruiting 
their  armies :  that  their  chief  dependence  was  Antium ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Antium  openly  held  councils  at 
Ecetra;  that  that  was  the  source — there  the  strength — for 
the  war.  As  soon  as  this  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Senate,  a  levy  was  ordered  :  the  consuls  were  commanded 
to  divide  the  management  of  the  war  between  them;  that 

'  Niebahr,  ii.  n.  631,  asks  whether  it  was  worms.     2a/j/«jv  Opava/iara. 
Dion.  X.  2.  '  The  Sibylline  books. 
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the  Volscians  should  be  the  province  of  the  one,  the 
JEquans  that  of  the  other.  The  tribunes  cried  out  to 
their  faces  in  the  Forum,  "  That  the  Volscian  war  was  all 
a  concerted  farce ;  that  the  Hernicians  were  instructed  to 
act  their  parts  ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people  was 
now  no  longer  crushed  by  manly  efforts,  but  that  it  was 
bailled  by  cunning  ;  because  <iU  probability  was  now  gone 
that  the  Volscians,  who  were  almost  exterminated,  and 
the  ^quans  would  of  themselves  commence  hostilities, 
new  enemies  were  sought  for ;  that  a  loyal  colony,  and 
one  in  their  very  vicinity,  was  being  rendered  infamous ; 
that  war  was  proclaimed  against  the  unoffending  people 
of  Antium,  and  in  reality  waged  with  the  commons  of 
Rome,  which,  after  loading  them  with  arms,  they  were 
determined  lo  drive  out  of  the  city  with  precipitous  haste, 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the  tribunes,  by  the  exile  and 
expulsion  of  their  fellow-citizens.  That  by  these  means, 
and  let  them  not  think  that  there  was  any  other  object 
contemplated,  the  law  was  defeated  ;  unless,  while  the 
matter  was  still  in  abeyance,  while  they  were  still  at  home 
and  in  the  garb  of  citizens,  they  would  take  precaution 
that  they  may  not  bo  driven  out  of  possession  of  the  city, 
and  be  subjected  to  the  yoke.  If  they  only  had  spirit, 
that  support  would  not  be  wanting ;  that  all  the  tribunes 
were  unanimous ;  that  there  was  no  apprehension  from 
abroad,  no  danger.  That  the  gods  had  taken  cai-e,  on  the 
preceding  year,  that  their  liberty  could  now  be  defended 
with  safety."     Thus  far  the  tribunes. 

11.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  consuls,  having  placed 
their  chairs  within  view  of  them,  were  proceeding  with 
the  levy  ;  thither  the  tribunes  hasten,  and  draw  the  assem- 
bly along  with  them ;  a  few  wore  cited,  by  way  of  mak- 
ing an  experiment,  and  instantly  violence  commenced. 
Whomsoever  the  lictor  laid  hold  of  by  order  of  the  con- 
sul, him  the  tribune  ordered  to  be  discharged ;  nor  did 
his  own  proper  jurisdiction  set  a  limit  to  each,  but  what- 
ever you  set  your  mind  upon  was  to  be  attained  by  the 
hope  of  strength  and  by  force.  Just  as  the  tribunes  had 
behaved  in  impeding  the  levy,  in  the  same  manner  did  the 
consuls  conduct  themselves  in  obstructing  the  law  which 
was  brought  on  every   assembly   day.     The  commence- 
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ment  of  the  riot  was,  when  the  tribunes  ordered  the  peo- 
ple to  proceed  to  the  vote,  because  the  patricians  refused 
to  withdraw.  The  elder  citizens  scarcely  attended  the 
contest,  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  likely  not  to  be  directed 
by  prudence,  but  abandoned  to  temerity  and  daring.  The 
consuls  also  generally  kept  out  of  the  way,  lest  in  the  gen- 
eral confusion  they  should  expose  their  dignity  to  any  in- 
sult. There  was  a  young  man,  Cseso  Quintius,  a  daring 
youth,  as  well  by  the  nobility  of  his  descent  as  by  his  per- 
sonal size  and  strength ;  to  those  endowments  granted  by 
the  gods  he  himself  had  added  many  military  honors,  and 
eloquence  in  the  Forum ;  so  that  no  person  in  the  statu 
was  considered  more  efficient  either  in  speaking  or  in  act- 
ing. When  this  person  took  his  place  in  tlio  centre  of  a 
body  of  tlje  patricians,  conspicuous  above  the  rest,  carry- 
ing, as  it  were,  in  his  eloquence  and  bodily  strength  dicta- 
torships and  consulships  combined,  he  alone  withstood  the 
storms  of  the  tribunes  and  the  populace.  Under  his  guid- 
ance the  tribunes  were  frequently  driven  from  the  Forum, 
the  commons  routed  and  dispersed ;  such  as  came  in  his 
way  went  ofE  after  being  ill-treated  and  stripped  ;  so  that 
it  became  sufficiently  evident  that,  if  he  were  allowed  to 
proceed  in  this  way,  the  law  would  be  defeated.  Then 
the  other  tribunes  being  now  almost  thrown  into  despair, 
Aulus  Virginius,  one  of  the  college,  institutes  a  criminal 
prosecution  on  a  capital  charge  against  Cseso.  By  this 
proceeding  he  rather  irritated  than  intimidated  his  violent 
temper ;  so  much  the  more  vigorously  did  he  oppose  the 
law,  annoyed  the  commons,  and  persecuted  the  tribunes, 
as  it  were  by  a  regular  war.  The  prosecutor  suffered  the 
accused  to  rush  on  headlong,  and  to  heighten  the  charges 
against  him  by  the  flame  and  material  of  the  popular 
odium  thus  incurred:  in  the  mean  time  he  proceeded 'with 
the  law,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  carrying  it  through  as 
to  provoke  the  temerity  of  Caso.  There  many  inconsid- 
erate expressions  and  actions  passing  among  the  young 
men  are  charged  on  the  temper  of  Cseso,  through  the 
prejudice  raised  against  him;  still  the  law  was  resisted. 
And  Aulus  Virginius  fi-equently  remarks  to  the  people: 
"  Are  you  even  now  sensible  that  you  can  not  have  Caeso 
as  a  fellow  -  citizen,  with  the  law  which  you  desire  ? 
Vol.  I.— 9 
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Though  why  do  I  say  law  ?  he  is  an  opponent  of  yoiir 
liberty;  he  surpasses  all  the  Tarquins  in  arrogance. 
Wait  till  he  is  made  consul  or  dictator,  whom,  though 
but  a  private  citizen,  you  now  see  exercising  kingly  swa;y 
over  you  by  his  strength  and  audacity."  Many  assented, 
complaining  that  they  had  been  beaten  by  him,  and 
strongly  urged  on  the  tribune  to  go  through  with  the 
prosecution. 

12.  The  day  of  trial  now  approached,  and  it  wan  evident 
that  persons  in  general  considered  that  their  liberty  de- 
pended on  the  condemnation  of  Cseso ;  then,  at  length 
being  forced  to  it,  he  addressed  the  commons  individually, 
;,hough  with  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation ;  his  relatives 
/ollowed  him,  the  principal  members  of  the  state.  Titus 
Quintius  Capitolinus,  who  had  been  thrice  consul  after  he 
recounted  many  splendid  achievements  of  his  own  and  of 
his  family,  stated  that  "  neither  in  the  Quiutian  family  nor 
in  the  Koman  state  had  there  appeared  such  promising 
genius  of  such  early  valor.  That  he  had  first  been  his  sol- 
dier, that  he  had  often  in  his  sight  fought  against  the  ene- 
my." Spurius  Furius  declared  that  he,  "  having  been  sent 
to  him  by  Quintius  Capitolinus,  had  come  to  his  aid  when 
in  the  midst  of  danger ;  that  there  was  no  individual  by 
whose  exertions  he  considered  the  common  weal  more 
effectually  re-established."  Lucius  Lucretius,  the  consul 
of  the  preceding  year,  in  the  full  splendor  of  recent  glory, 
shared  his  own  services  with  Csbso  ;  he  recounted  his  bat- 
tles, detailed  his  distinguished  exploits,  both  on  expedi- 
tions and  in  the  field  ;  he  advised  and  recommended  "  that 
they  would  prefer  this  extraordinary  young  man,  endowed 
with  all  the  advantages  of  nature  and  of  rank,  and  (one 
who  would  prove)  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interest 
of  that  state  into  which  he  should  come,  to  be  their  fellow- 
citizen,  rather  than  the  citizen  of  a  foreign  state.  Tliat 
with  respect  to  that  which  may  be  offensive  in  him,  heat 
and  vehemence,  time  would  diminish  daily ;  that  the  pru- 
dence, which  may  be  wanting  in  him,  was  increasing  daily; 
that  as  his  faults  were  declining  and  his  virtues  ripening  to 
maturity,  they  should  allow  so  distinguished  a  man  to  be- 
come old  in  their  state."  Among  these  his  father,  Lucius 
Quintius,  who  bore  the  surname  of  Cincinnatus,  vithout 
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dwelling  on  his  merits,  lest  he  should  heighten  public 
hatred,  but  soliciting  pardon  for  his  errors  and  his  youth, 
implored  of  them  to  forgive  his  son  for  his  sake,  who  had 
not  given  offense  to  any  one  by  either  word  or  deed.  But 
some,  through  respect  or  fear,  turned  away  from  listening 
to  his  entreaties ;  others  complaining  that  themselves  and 
their  friends  had  been  ill-treated,  by  the  harshness  of  their 
answer  declared  their  sentence  beforehand. 

13.  Independently  of  the  general  odium,  one  charge  bore 
heavily  on  the  accused ;  that  Marcus  Volscius  Fictor,  who 
some  years  before  had  been  tribune  of  the  people,  had  come 
forward  as  a  witness ;  "  that  not  long  after  the  pestilence 
had  been  in  the  city,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  young 
men  i-ioting  in  the  Suburra ;  that  a  scuffle  arose  there ;  and 
that  his  elder  brother,  not  yet  perfectly  recovered  from  his 
illness,  had  fallen  down  almost  dead,  being  struck  with  the 
fist  by  Caeso ;  that  he  was  carried  home  between  the  hands 
of  some  persons,  and  that  he  considered  that  he  died  from 
that  blow ;  and  that  it  had  not  been  permitted  to  him  by 
the  consuls  of  former  years  to  follow  up  the  matter."  In 
consequence  of  Volscius  vociferating  these  charges,  the 
people  became  so  excited  that  Caeso  was  near  being  killed 
through  the  violence  of  the  people.  Virginius  orders  him 
to  be  seized  and  carried  to  prison.  The  patricians  oppose 
force  to  force.  Titus  Quintius  exclaims,  "  that  a  person 
for  Y/hom  a  day  of  trial  for  a  capital  offense  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  whose  trial  was  now  at  hand,  ought  not  to  be 
outraged  before  trial  and  without  sentence  being  passed.'' 
The  tribune  says,  "  that  he  would  not  inflict  punishment' 
on  him  before  condemnation ;  that  he  would,  however, 
keep  him  in  prison  until  the  day  of  trial,  that  the  Roman 
people  may  have  an  opportunity  of  inflicting  punishment 
on  one  who  had  killed  a  man."  The  tribunes  being  ap- 
pealed to,  secure  their  prerogative  by  adopting  a  middle 
course  -^  they  forbid  his  being  thrown  into  confinement, 

'  Niebuhr  denies  that  the  tribunes  had  the  power  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  decemviri  to  commit  patricians  to  prison.  See,  however, 
Dion.  vii.  17. 

^  In  the  orignal  the  words  are,  Medio  decretojus  auxilii  sui  expfi:'unt. 
The  tribunes °were  afjaid  lest,  if  they  allowed  Ca!so  to  go  entirely  sjt 
large   the  commons  might  become  irritated;  while  if  they   refuted  to 
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and  declare  it  to  be  their  wish  that  the  accused  should 
appear  on  his  trial,  and  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be 
promised  to  the  people  in  case  he  should  not  appear. 
How  large  a  sura  of  money  ought  to  be  promised,  came 
under  discussion :  that  is  referred  to  the  Senate.  The 
accused  was  detained  in  the  public  assembly  until  the  pa- 
tricians should  be  consulted :  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  give  bail :'  each  bail  they  bound  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  asses;  how  many  should  be  given,  was  left 
to  the  tribunes ;  they  limited  the  number  to  ten ;  for  ten 
sureties  the  prosecutor  discharged  the  accused.  He  was 
the  first  who  gave  public  sureties.  Being  discharged  from 
the  Forum,  he  went  the  following  night  into  exile  among 
the  Etrurians.  When  on  the  day  of  trial  it  was  pleaded 
that  \i.i  had  quitted  his  home  in  order  to  go  into  exile, 
Virgibjus  notwithstanding  holding  the  comitia,  his  col- 
leagues, when  appealed  to,  dismissed  the  assembly:  the 
fine  was  rigorously  exacted^  from  the  father;  so  that,  after 
selling  all  his  effects,  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
solitary  cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  as  if  in 
exile.  This  trial  and  the  proposing  of  the  law  gave  full 
employment  to  the  state  :  there  was  quiet  from  foreign 
i.rms. 

14.  When  the  tribunes,  flushed  as  it  were  with  victory, 
i  iiagined  that  the  law  was  in  a  manner  passed,  the  patri- 
cians being  now  dismayed  by  the  banishment  of  Cjeso,  and 
vhen,  with  respect  to  the  seniors  of  the  patricians,  they  had 
relinquished  all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  common 
virealth,  the  juniors,  more  especially  those  who  were  the 
intimate  friends  of  Cseso,  redoubled  their  resentful  feelings 
against  the  commons,  and  suffered  not  their  spirits  to 
droop  ;  but  the  greatest  improvement  was  made  in  this 

listen  to  the  application  of  a  patrician  when  he  craved  their  assistance, 
they  feared  lest  they  should  lose  an  excellent  opportunity  of  establishing 
their  influence  and  increasing  their  power.  By  adopting  a  line  of  con- 
duct, then,  which  conceded  something  both  to  the  commons  and  to  Coeso, 
they,  as  it  were,  extricate  (expediunt)  their  power  from  this  double  dan- 
ger. 

'  Vadis  publicos.  According  to  Gronovius,  publico,  scil.  pleU.  Nie. 
buhr  prefers  this  reading. 

■  Rigorously  exacted.  SeeNiebuhr  ii.  p.  289,  who  expresses  a  different 
0]jinion  on  the  matter. 
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particular,  that  they  temj)eved  their  animosity  by  a  certain 
degree  of  moderation.  When  for  the  first  time  after 
Cseso's  banishment  the  law  began  to  be  brought  forward, 
arrayed  and  well  prepared  with  a  numerous  body  of  clients, 
they  attacked  the  tribunes,  on  their  affording  a  jaretext  for 
it  by  attempting  to  remove  them,  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  one  individual  carried  home  from  thence  any  prominent 
share  either  of  glory  or  ill-will,  the  people  complained  that 
for  one  Caeso  a  thousand  had  started  up.  During  the  in- 
termediate days,  when  the  tribunes  made  no  stir  regarding 
the  law,  nothing  could  be  more  mild  or  peaceable  than 
those  same  persons;  they  saluted  the  plebeians  courteously, 
entered  into  conversation,  and  invited  them  home;  they 
attended  the  Forum,  and  suffered  the  tribunes  themselves 
to  hold  their  meetings  without  interruption :  they  never 
were  uncivil  to  any  one,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  un- 
less when  the  business  respecting  the  law  began  to  be 
agitated.  On  other  occasions  the  young  men  were  popu- 
lar. And  not  only  did  the  tribunes  transact  all  their  other 
affairs  without  disturbance,  but  they  were  even  re-elected 
for  the  following  year,  without  one  offensive  expression, 
much  less  any  violence  being  employed.  By  soothing  and 
managing  the  commons  they  gradually  rendered  them  tract- 
able. By  these  methods  the  law  was  evaded  for  the  entire 
year. 

15.  The  consuls  Caius  Claudius,  the  son  of  Appius,  and 
Publius  Valerius  Publicola,  found  the  state  in  a  more  tran- 
quil condition.  The  new  year  had  brought  with  it  nothing 
new ;  the  thoughts  about  carrying  the  law,  or  submitting 
to  it,  engrossed  all  the  members  of  the  state.  The  more 
the  younger  members  of  the  Senate  endeavored  to  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  favor  with  the  commons,  the  more 
strenuously  did  tiie  tribunes  strive  to  thwart  them,  so  that 
they  rendered  them  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  commons 
by  alleging  "that  a  conspiracy  was  formed;  that  Cseso 
was  in  Rome  ;  that  plans  were  concerted  for  assassinating 
the  tribunes  and  butchering  the  commons.  That  the  com- 
mission assigned  by  the  elder  members  of  the  patricians 
was,  that  the  young  men  should  abolish  the  tribunitian 
power  from  the  state,  and  the  form  of  government  should 
be  the  same  as  it  had  been  before  the  sacred  mount  had 
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been  taken  possession  of."  Both  a  war  from  the  Volsci 
and  ^qui,  which  was  now  a  stated  thing,  and  one  that 
was  a  regular  occurrence  for  almost  every  year,  was  appre- 
hended, and  another  evil  nearer  home  started  up  unexpect- 
edly. The  exiles  and  slaves,  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  men,  took  possession  of  the  Capitol 
and  citadel  during  the  night,  under  the  command  of  Appius 
Herdonius,  a  Sabine.  Immediately  a  massacre  took  place 
in  the  citadel  of  those  who  had  evinced  an  unwillingness 
to  enter  into  the  conspiracy,  and  to  take  up  arms.  Some, 
during  the  alarm,  run  down  to  the  Forum,  driven  precipi- 
tately through  the  panic ;  the  cries,  "  to  arms  !"  and  "  the 
enemy  are  in  the  city,"  were  heard  alternately.  The  con- 
suls were  both  afraid  to  arm  the  commons  and  to  suffer 
them  to  remain  unarmed — uncertain  what  sudden  calamity 
had  assailed  the  city,  whether  external  or  intestine,  whether 
from  the  hatred  of  the  commons  or  the  treachery  of  the 
slaves:  they  were  for  quieting  the  tumults — by  such  en- 
deavors they  sometimes  exasperated  them ;  for  the  popu- 
lace, panic-stricken  and  terrified,  could  not  be  directed  by 
authority.  They  give  out  arms,  however,  not  indiscrimi- 
nately; only  so  that,  the  enemy  being  still  uncertain,' 
there  might  be  a  protection  sufKcient  to  be  relied  on  for 
all  emergencies.  The  remainder  of  the  night  they  passed 
in  posting  guards  through  proper  places  through  the  entire 
city,  anxious  and  uncertain  as  to  who  the  persons  might  be, 
and  how  great  the  number  of  the  enemy  was.  Daylight 
then  disclosed  tlie  war  and  the  leader  of  the  war.  Appius 
Herdonius  summoned  the  slaves  to  liberty  from  the  Capitol: 
"  That  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  every  most  unfortu- 
nate individual,  in  order  to  bring  back  to  their  country 
those  driven  out  by  oppression,  and  to  remove  the  griev- 
ous yoke  from  the  slaves.  That  he  had  rather  that  were 
done  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people.  If  there 
be  no  hope  in  that  quarter,  that  he  would  rouse  the  Vol- 
scians  and  .^qui,  and  would  try  all  extremities." 

16.  The  matter  began  to  disclose  itself  more  clearly  to 
the  patricians  and  the  consuls  ;  besides  those  things,  how- 
ever, which  were  openly  declared,  they  dreaded  lest  this 
might  be  a  scheme  of  the  Veientes  or  Sabines ;  and,  as 
'  Jncerto  hoste,  it  being  as  yet  uncertain  who  the  enemy  was. 
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there  were  so  many  of  the  enemy  in  the  city,  lest  the  Sa^ 
bine  and  Etrurian  troops  might  come  on  according  to  a 
concerted  plan;  and  then  lest  their  eternal  enemies,  the 
Volscians  and  ^Equi,  should  come,  not  to  ravage  their  ter- 
ritories,  as  before,  but  to  their  very  city,  already  in  part 
taken.  Many  and  various  were  their  fears  ;  among  others, 
the  most  prominent  was  their  dread  of  the  slaves,  lest  each 
might  harbor  an  enemy  in  his  own  house,  one  whom  it 
was  neither  sufficiently  safe  to  trust,  nor  to  deny'  confi- 
dence to  him,  lest,  by  not  trusting  him,  he  might  become 
more  incensed.  And  (the  evil)  seemed  scarcely  capable 
of  being  resisted  by  perfect  harmony  (between  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  the  state) ;  only  no  one  apprehended  the 
tribunes  or  commons,  other  evils  predominating  and  con- 
stantly starting  up ;  that  appeared  an  evil  of  a  mild  nature, 
and  one  always  arising  during  the  cessation  of  other  evils, 
and  it  then  appeared  to  be  lulled  to  rest  by  external  terror. 
Yet  that  was  almost  the  only  one  that  most  aggravated  their 
distressing  circumstances ;  for  such  madness  took  posses- 
sion of  the  tribunes,  that  they  contended  that  not  war,  but 
the  empty  appearance  of  war,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Capitol,  to  avert  the  people's  minds  from  attending  to  the 
law ;  that  these  friends  and  clients  of  the  patricians  would 
depart  in  greater  silence  than  they  came,  if  they  once  per- 
ceived that,  by  the  law  being  passed,  they  had  raised  these 
tumults  in  vain.  They  then  held  a  meeting  for  passing  the 
law,  having  called  away  the  people  from  their  arms.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  consuls  convene  the  Senate,  another 
dread  presenting  itself  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  greater 
than  that  which  the  nightly  foe  had  occasioned. 

17.  When  it  was  announced  that  their  arms  were  be- 
ing laid  aside,  and  that  the  men  were  quitting  their  posts, 
Publius  Valerius,  his  colleague,  still  detaining  the  Senate, 
hastens  from  the  Senate-house ;  he  comes  thence  into  the 
meeting  to  the  tribunes :  "  What  is  all  this,"  says  he, 
"  tribunes  ?  Are  yon  determined  to  overthrow  the  com- 
monwealth under  the  guidance  and  auspices  of  Appius 
Hei-donius?  Has  he  been  so  successful  in  corrupting  you, 
who,  by  his   authority,  has  not  iu:&uenced  your   slaves? 

■  Fidem  abrogare  —  non  habere  fiilem,  ti'in  credere.  Non  credendo 
here  seems  superfluous. 
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When  the  enemies  are  over  our  heads,  is  it  your  pleasure 
that  arms  should  be  given  up  and  laws  be  proposed?" 
Then  directing  his  discourse  to  the  populace :  "  If,  Ro- 
mans, no  concern  for  your  city,  for  yourselves,  moves  you, 
at  least  revere  the  gods  of  your  country,  now  made  captive 
by  the  enemy.  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest.  Queen  Juno, 
and  Minerva,  the  other  gods  and  goddesses,  are  besieged ; 
the  camp  of  slaves  now  holds  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  state. 
Does  this  seem  to  you  the  form  of  a  state  in  its  senses  ? 
Such  a  crowd  of  enemies  is  not  only  within  the  walls,  but 
in  the  citadel,  commanding  the  Forum  and  Senate-house: 
in  the  mean  while  meetings  are  being  held  in  the  Forum ; 
the  Senate  is  in  the  Senate-house,  just  as  when  perfect  tran- 
quillity prevails ;  the  Senator  gives  his  opinion,  the  other 
Romans  give  their  votes.  Would  it  not  behoove  all  the 
patricians  and  commons,  consuls,  tribunes,  citizens,  and  all 
classes  of  persons,  to  bring  aid  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to 
run  into  the  Capitol,  to  liberate  and  i-estore  to  peace  that 
most  august  residence  of  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest  ? 
O  Father  Romulus  !  do  thou  infuse  into  thy  progeny  that 
determination  of  thine  by  which  you  once  recovered  from 
these  same  Sabines  the  citadel  when  obtained  by  gold. 
Order  them  to  pursue  this  same  path,  which  thou,  as 
leader,  and  thy  army  pursued.  Lo  !  I,  as  consul,  shall  be 
the  first  to  follow  thee  and  thy  footsteps,  as  far  as  a  mor- 
tal can  follow  a  god."  The  close  of  his  speech  was :  "  That 
he  would  take  up  arms,  that  he  invited  every  citizen  of 
Rome  to  arms  ;  if  any  one  should  oppose,  that  he,  forgetful 
of  the  consular  authority,'  the  tribunitian  power,  and  the 
devoting  laws,  would  consider  him  as  an  enemy,  whoever 
he  may,  wheresoever  he  may,  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the 
Forum.  That  the  tribunes  might  order  arms  to  be  taken 
up  against  Publius  Valerius  the  consul,  since  they  forbid 
it  against  Appius  Herdonius;  that  he  woxild  venture  to 
act  in  that  manner  in  the  case  of  the  tribunes,  in  which 
the  founder  of  his  family  had  ventured  to  act  in  the  case 
of  kings."  It  now  became  apparent  that  extreme  violence 
v.'as  about  to  take  place,  and  that  a  disturbance  among  the 

'  Forgetful  of  the  consular,  etc. — i.  e.,  foi-getful  of  the  limits  of  the  con- 
sular authority ;  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  if  its  power  were  un- 
bounded, and  admitted  no  appeal. 
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Romans  would  be  exhibited  as  a  sight  to  the  enemy ;  the 
law.  however,  could  neither  be  prepared,  nor  could  the  con- 
sul proceed  to  the  Capitol :  night  quashed  the  contest  that 
had  commenced  ;  the  tribunes  yielded  to  the  night,  dread- 
ing the  arms  of  the  consuls.  The  fomenters  of  the  dis- 
turbances being  removed  from  thence,  the  patricians  went 
about  among  the  commons,  and,  introducing  themselves 
into  their  circles  of  conversation,  they  introduced  observa- 
tions suited  to  the  occasion :  they  advised  them  "  to  beware 
into  what  hazard  they  were  bringing  the  commonwealth  ; 
that  the  contest  was  not  between  the  patricians  and  com- 
mons, but  that  patricians  and  commons  together,  the  for- 
tress of  the  city,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  guardian 
gods  of  the  state  and  of  private  families,  were  being  de- 
livered up  to  the  enemy."  While  these  affairs  are  going 
on  in  the  Forum  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  dis- 
turbances, the  consuls  in  the  mean  time  had  armed  the 
several  gates  and  the  walls,  lest  the  Sabines  or  the  Veien- 
tian  enemy  should  make  any  move. 

18.  On  the  same  night  messengers  come  to  Tusculum 
announcing  that  the  citadel  was  taken  and  the  Capitol 
seized,  and  the  other  state  of  disturbance  in  the  city.  Lu- 
cius Mamilius  was  at  that  time  dictator  at  Tusculum ;  he, 
having  immediately  convoked  the  Senate  and  introduced 
the  messengers,  earnestly  advises :  "  That  they  should  not 
wait  until  ambassadors  came  from  Rome  suing  for  as.sist- 
ancc  ;  that  the  very  danger  and  risk,  and  the  social  gods, 
and  the  faith  of  treaties,  demanded  it ;  that  the  gods  would 
never  afford  them  an  equal  opportunity  of  obliging  so  pow- 
erful a  state  and  so  near  a  neighbor."  It  is  determined 
that  assistance  should  be  sent :  the  young  men  are  enroll- 
ed ;  arms  are  given  to  them.  Coming  to  Rome  at  break 
of  day,  they  at  a  distance  exhibited  the  appearance  of  ene- 
mies. The  ^qui  or  Volscians  appeared  to  be  coming. 
Then,  when  the  groundless  alarm  was  removed,  they  are 
admitted  into  the  city,  and  descend  in  a  body  into  the 
Forum.  There  Publius  Valerius,  having  left  his  colleague 
to  guard  the  gates,  was  now  drawing  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. The  great  influence  of  the  man  had  produced  an  ef- 
fect when  "he  afiirmed  that,  "  the  Capitol  being  recovered, 
and  the  city  restored  to  peace,  if  they  -would  allow  them- 

9* 
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selves  to  be  convinced  what  lurking  fraud  was  concealed 
under  the  law  proposed  by  the  tribunes,  that  he  would 
offer  no  obstruction  to  the  meeting  of  the  people,  mindful 
of  his  ancestors,  mindful  of  his  surname,  and  that  the  prov- 
ince of  protecting  the  people  had  been  handed  down  to 
him  as  hereditary  by  his  ancestors."  Following  him  as 
their  leader,  notwithstanding  the  tribunes  cried  out  against 
it,  they  direct  their  march  up  the  Capitoline  hill.  The 
Tusculan  troops  also  joined  them.  Allies  and  citizens 
vied  with  each  other  which  of  them  should  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  honor  of  recovering  the  citadel.  Each 
leader  encourages  his  own  men.  Then  the  enemy  became 
terrified,  and  placed  no  dependence  on  any  but  the  place. 
The  Romans  and  allies  advance  on  them  while  in  this  state 
of  alarm.  They  had  now  broken  into  the  porch  of  the 
temple,  when  Publius  Valerius  is  slain  animating  the  fight 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  Publius  Volumnius,  a  man  of 
consular  rank,  saw  him  falling.  Having  directed  his  men 
to  cover  the  body,  he  rushes  forward  to  the  place  and  of- 
fice of  consul.  Through  their  ardor  and  impetuosity  the 
perception  of  so  heavy  a  blow  did  not  reach  the  soldiers ; 
they  conquered  before  they  perceived  that  they  conquered 
without  a  leader.  Many  of  the  exiles  defiled  the  temple 
with  their  blood ;  many  were  taken  alive ;  Herdonius  was 
slain.  Thus  the  Capitol  was  recovered.  With  respect  to 
the  prisoners,'  punishment  was  inflicted  on  each  according 
to  his  station,  whether  he  was  a  freeman  or  a  slave.  The 
commons  are  stated  to  have  thrown  farthings  into  the  con- 
sul's house,  that  he  might  be  buried  with  greater  solem- 
nity. 

19.  Peace  being  established,  the  tribunes  then  pressed 
on  the  patricians  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  Publius  Valeri- 
us ;  they  pressed  on  Claudius,  to  free  the  shade  of  his  col- 
league from  breach  of  faith,  and  to  allov/  the  business  of 
the  law  to  proceed.  The  consul  asserted  that  he  would 
suffer  the  discussion  on  the  law  to  go  on  till  he  had  a  col- 
league appointed  Iti  the  room  of  the  deceased.  These  dis- 
putes held  on  until  the  elections  for  substituting  a  consul. 

'  Niebuhr  thinks  that  Cseso  was  among  the  Tiuraber.  See  cap.  25, 
where  we  read  "  Ccesonem  neque  Quintiae  familise,  neque  reipublicse  re- 
stitui  posse."     Comp.  Niebuhr  ii.  n.  673 ;  Wachsmuth,  p.  347. 
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In  the  month  of  December,"  by  the  most  zealous  exertions 
of  the  patricians,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  Caeso's  fa- 
ther, is  elected  consul  to  enter  on  his  office  without  delay. 
The  commons  were  dismayed  at  their  being  about  to  have 
as  consul  a  man  incensed  against  them,  powerful  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  patricians,  by  his  own  merit,  and  by  three  sons, 
not  one  of  whom  yielded  to  Csbso  in  greatness  of  spirit ; 
while  they  were  superior  to  him  by  their  exercising  pru- 
dence and  moderation  when  the  occasion  required.  When 
he  entered  on  his  office,  in  his  frequent  harangues  from  the 
tribunal,  he  was  not  more  vehement  in  restraining  the  com- 
Inons  than  in  reproving  the  Senate, "  by  the  listlessness  of 
which  body  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  now  become 
perpetual,  by  means  of  their  tongues  and  prosecutions  ex- 
ercised regal  authority,  not  as  in  a  republic  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  as  if  in  an  ill-regulated  family.  That  with  his 
son  Cseso,  fortitude,  constancy,  all  the  splendid  qualifica- 
tions of  youth  in  war  or  in  peace,  had  been  driven  and  ex- 
iled from  the  city  of  Rome ;  that  talkative  and  tiu-bulent 
men,  sowers  of  discord,  twice  and  even  thrice  re-elected 
tribunes,  lived  in  the  most  destructive  practices  with  regal 
tyranny.  Did  that  Aulns  Virginius,"  says  he,  "  deserve  less 
punishment  than  Appius  Herdonius,  because  he  was  not  in 
the  Capitol  ?  considerably  more,  by  Jove,  (in  the  mind  of 
anyone)  who  would  judge  the  matter  fairi3^  Herdonius,  if 
nothing  else,  by  avowing  himself  an  enemy,  in  a  manner 
gave  you  notice  to  take  up  arms :  this  man,  by  denying  the 
existence  of  war,  took  arms  out  of  your  hands,  and  exposed 
you  defenseless  to  your  slaves  and  exiles.  And  did  you 
(without  any  offense  to  Caius  Claudius  and  to  Publius  Va- 
lerius, now  no  more  let  me  say  it),  did  you  advance  against 
the  Capitoline  hill  before  you  expelled  those  enemies  from 
the  Forum.  It  is  shameful  before  gods  and  men.  When 
the  enemy  were  in  the  citadel,  in  the  very  Capitol,  when  the 
leader  of  the  exiles  and  slaves,  after  profaning  every  thing, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  shrine  of  Jupiter,  the  best  and 
greatest,  arms  were  taken  up  in  Tusculum  sooner  than  in 
Rome.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Lucius  Mamil- 
ius,  the  Tusculan  leader,  or  Publius  Valerius  and  Caius 

?  The  consuls  under  ordinary  circumstances  used  to  commence  their 
office  at  this  time  on  the  calends  of  August. 
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Claudiu.s,  the  consuls,  recovered  the  Roman  citadel,  and 
■we,  wlio  formerly  did  not  suffer  the  Latins  to  touch  arms, 
even  in  their  own  defense,  vchen  they  had  the  enemy  in 
their  very  frontiers  should  have  been  taken  and  destroyed 
now,  had  not  the  Latins  taken  up  arms  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Tribunes,  is  this  bringing  aid  to  the  commons,  to 
expose  them  in  a  defenseless  state  to  be  butchered  by  the 
3nemy  ?  Now,  if  any  one,  even  the  humblest  individual  of 
your  commons  (which  portion  you  have,  as  it  were,  broken 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  and  made  it  your  country  and 
peculiar  commonwealth),  if  any  one  of  these  persons  were 
to  bring  word  that  his  house  was  beset  by  an  armed  band 
of  slaves,  you  would  think  that  assistance  should  be  af- 
forded to  him.  Was  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest,  when 
surrounded  by  the  arms  of  exiles  and  of  slaves,  deserving 
of  no  human  aid?  And  do  these  persons  require  that 
they  be  considered  sacred  and  inviolable'  with  whom  the 
gods  themselves  are  neither  sacred  nor  inviolable  ?  But, 
steeped  as  ye  are  in  crimes  against  both  gods  and  men,  do 
ye  say  that  you  will  pass  your  law  this  year?  Verily, 
then,  the  day  on  which  I  was  created  consul  was  a  disas- 
trous day  for  the  commonwealth,  much  more  so  even  than 
that  on  which  Publius  Valerius  the  consul  fell,  if  ye  should 
carry  it.  Now,  first  of  all,"  says  he,  "Romans,  it  is  the 
intention  of  myself  and  of  my  colleague  to  march  the  le- 
gions against  the  Volsci  and  the  ^qui.  I  know  not  by 
Avhat  fatality  we  find  the  gods  more  propitious  when  we 
are  at  war  than  in  peace.  How  great  the  danger  from 
those  states  would  have  been,  had  they  known  that  the 
Capitol  was  besieged  by  exiles,  it  is  better  to  conjecture 
from  the  past  than  to  feel  from  actual  experience." 

20.  The  consul's  harangue  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
commons;  the  patricians,  recovering  their  spirits,  consid- 
ered the  state  as  re-established.  The  other  consul,  more 
eager  as  a  seconder  than  as  the  first  mover  (of  a  measure), 
readily  suffering  his  colleague  to  take  the  first  lead  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  claimed  to  himself  his  share 
jf  the  consular  duty  in  executing  the  plan.     Then  the  trib- 

'  Neque  sacri  neque  sancti.  "Whatever  is  consecrated  by  religion  is 
said  to  be  sacrum ;  wliile  sanctum  is  said  of  tliat  which  the  law  states,  to 
be  inviolable. 
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unes,  mocking  these  declarations  as  empty,  went  on  inquir- 
ing "  by  what  means  the  consuls  would  lead  out  the  army, 
as  no  one  would  allow  them  to  hold  a  levy?"  "  But,"  says 
Quintius,  "  we  have  no  occasion  for  a  levy ;  since,  at  the 
time  Publius  Valerius  gave  arms  to  the  commons  to  recover 
the  Capitol,  they  all  took  an  oath  to  him  that  they  would 
assemble  on  an  order  from  the  consul,  and  would  not  de- 
part without  an  order.  We  therefore  publish  our  order 
that  all  of  you  who  have  sworn  attend  to-morrow  under 
arms  at  the  Lake  Regillus.  The  tribunes  then  began  to 
cavil,  and  wished  to  absolve  the  people  from  their  obliga- 
tion ;  that  Quintius  was  a  private  person  at  the  time  at 
which  they  were  bound  by  the  oath.  But  that  disregard 
of  the  gods  which  prevails  in  the  present  age  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  nor  did  every  one,  by  his  own  interpreta- 
tion, accommodate  oaths  and  laws  to  his  own  pui-poses, 
but  rather  adapted  his  conduct  to  them.  Wherefore  the 
tribunes,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  obstructing  the  matter, 
attempted  to  delay  the  departure  (of  the  army)  the  more 
earnestly  on  this  account,  because  a  report  had  gone  out 
"  both  that  the  augurs  had  been  ordered  to  attend  at  the 
Lake  Regillus,  and  to  consecrate  a  place  where  business 
might  be  transacted  with  the  people  with  the  benefit  of 
auspices ;  that  whatever  had  been  passed  at  Rome  by  trib- 
unitian  violence  might  be  repealed  there  in  an  assembly. 
That  all  would  agree  to  that  which  the  consuls  wished ; 
for  that  there  was  no  appeal  at  a  distance  greater  than 
that  of  a  mile  from  the  city;  and  that  the  tribunes,  if  they 
should  come  there,  would,  among  the  rest  of  the  crowd, 
be  subjected  to  the  consular  authority."  These  matters 
alarmed  them ;  but  the  greatest  terror  which  acted  on 
their  minds  was,  that  Quintius  frequently  said,  "  That  he 
would  not  hold  an  election  of  consuls.  That  the  state  was 
affected  with  such  a  disease  as  could  not  be  stopped  by 
the  ordinary  remedies.  That  the  commonwealth  required 
a  dictator,  so  that  whoever  should  stir  a  step  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  state  might  feel  that  the  dictatorship  was 
without  appeal." 

21.  The  Senate  was  assembled  in  the  Capitol.  Thither 
the  tribunes  come  with  the  commons  in  great  consterna- 
tion :  the  populace,  with  loud  clamors,  implore  the  protect 
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tion  now  of  the  consuls,  now  of  the  patricians :  nor  could 
they  make  the  consul  recede  from  his  determination  until 
the  tribunes  promised  that  they  would  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  patricians.  Then,  on  the  consul's  laying  before 
then^  the  demands  of  the  tribunes  and  commons,  decrees 
of  the  Senate  are  passed,  "  That  neither  the  tribunes  should 
propose  the  law  during  that  year,  and  that  the  consuls 
should  not  lead  the  ai'my  from  the  city — that,  for  the  time 
to  come,  the  Senate  decided  that  it  was  to  the  injury  of 
the  commonwealth  that  the  same  magistrates  should  be 
continued,  and  the  same  tribunes  be  reappointed."  The 
consuls  conformed  to  the  authority  of  the  Senate  ;  the  trib- 
unes wei'e  reappointed,  notwithstanding  the  I'emonstrances 
of  the  consuls.  The  patricians  also,  that  they  might  not 
yield  to  the  commons  in  any  particular,  re-elected  Lucius' 
Quintius  consul.  No  proceeding  of  the  consul  was  urged 
with  more  warmth  during  the  entii-e  year.  "Can  I  be  sur- 
prised," says  he,  "  if  your  authority  is  of  little  weight,  con- 
script fathers  ?  yourselves  are  disparaging  it.  Foi-sooth, 
because  the  commons  have  violated  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
by  reappointing  their  magistrates,  you  yourselves  also  wish 
it  to  be  violated,  lest  ye  should  yield  to  the  populace  in 
rashness ;  as  if  to  possess  greater  power  in  the  state  con- 
sisted in  having  more  of  inconstancy  and  ii-regularity ;  for 
it  is  certainly  more  inconstant,  and  greater  folly,  to  do 
away  with  one's  own  decrees  and  resolutions  than  those  of 
others.  Imitate,  conscript  fathers,  the  inconsiderate  mul- 
titude; and  ye,  who  should  be  an  example  to  others,  trans- 
gress by  the  example  of  others,  rather  than  others  should 
act  cori-ectly  by  yours,  provided  I  imitate  not  the  tribunes, 
nor  suffer  myself  to  be  re-elected  consul,  contrary  to  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate.  But  I  advise  you,  Caius  Claudius,  that 
both  you  on  your  part  restrain  the  Roman  people  from  this 
licentiousness,  and  that  you  be  persuaded  of  this  on  my 
part,  that  I  shall  so  take  it  as  not  to  consider  that  my  honor 
has  been  obstructed  by  you,  but  that  the  glory  of  declining 
the  honor  has  been  augmented,  and  the  odium,  which  would 
hang  over  me  from  its  being  continued,  has  been  lessened." 
Upon  this  they  issue  this  order  jointly :  "  That  no  one 
should  attempt  to  make  Lucius  Quintius  consul :  if  any 
one  should  do  so,  that  they  would  not  allow  that  vote." 
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22.  The  consuls  elected  were  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus, 
a  third  time,  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Maluginensis.  The  cen- 
sus was  performed  that  year ;  it  was  a  matter  of  religious 
scruple  that  the  lustrum  should  be  closed,  on  account  of 
the  Capitol  having  been  taken  and  the  consul  slain.  In 
the  consulate  of  Quintus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Cornelius,  dis- 
turbances broke  out  immediately  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  The  tribunes  were  urging  on  the  commons.  The 
Latins  and  Hernici  brought  word  that  a  formidable  war 
was  in  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Volscians  and  .^qui ; 
that  the  troops  of  the  Volscians  were  now  at  Antium. 
Great  apprehension  was  also  entertained  that  the  colony 
itself  would  revolt;  und  with  difSculty  were  the  tribunes 
prevailed  on  to  allow  the  war  to  take  precedence.  The 
consuls  then  divided  the  provinces  between  them.  It  was 
assigned  to  Fabius  to  march  the  legions  to  Antium ;  to 
Cornelius,  to  protect  the  city ;  lest  any  part  of  the  enemy, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  .^qui,  should  come  to  commit 
depredations.  The  Hernici  and  Latins  were  ordered  to 
supply  soldiers  in  conformity  to  the  treaty ;  and  in  the 
army  two  parts  consisted  of  allies,  one  part  of  natives. 
When  the  allies  came  to  the  day  already  appointed,  the 
consul  pitches  his  camp  outside  the  Capuan  gate.  Then, 
after  the  army  was  purified,  he  set  out  for  Antium,  and 
encamped  not  far  from  the  town  and  standing  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Where,  when  the  Volscians,  not  venturing  to  risk 
an  engagement,  were  preparing  to  protect  themselves  quiet- 
ly within  their  ramparts,  on  the  following  day  Fabius  drew 
up  not  one  mixed  army  of  allies  and  citizens,  but  three  sep- 
arate bodies  of  the  three  states  around  the  enemy's  works. 
He  himself  was  in  the  centre  with  the  Roman  legions.  He 
ordered  them  to  watch  for  the  signal  from  thence,  so  that 
the  allies  might  both  commence  the  action  together,  and 
retire  together  if  he  should  sound  a  retreat.  He  placed 
their  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  each  division.  Having  thus 
assailed  the  camp  in  three  different  points,  he  surroiuids 
it ;  and  when  he  pressed  on  from  every  side,  he  dislodges 
from  the  rampai-t  the  Volscians,  not  able  to  sustain  his 
attack.  Having  then  crossed  the  fortifications,  he  expels 
from  the  camp  the  crowd  who  were  dismayed  and  inclin- 
ing towards  one  direction.     Upon  this  the  cavalry,  who 
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could  not  easily  pass  over  the  rampart,  having  stood  by, 
up  to  that  period,  mere  spectators  of  the  fight,  having  come 
up  with  them  while  flying  in  disorder  on  the  open  plain, 
enjoys  a  share  of  the  victory  by  cutting  down  the  affright- 
ed troops.  The  slaughter  of  them  as  they  fled  was  great, 
both  in  the  camp  and  outside  the  lines ;  but  the  booty  was 
still  greater,  because  the  enemy  were  scarcely  able  to  carry 
off  their  arms  with  them  ;  and  their  entire  army  would 
have  been  destroyed  had  not  the  woods  covered  them  in 
their  flight. 

23.  While  these  transactions  are  taking  place  at  An- 
tium,  the  JEqui,  in  the  mean  while,  sending  forward  the 
main  strength  of  their  youth,  surprise  the  citadel  of  Tus- 
culum  by  night,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  army  they  sit 
down  at  no  great  distance  from  the  walls  of  Tusculum,  so 
as  to  divide  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  This  account  being 
quickly  brought  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Antium,  af- 
fect the  Romans  not  less  than  if  it  was  told  them  that 
the  Capitol  was  taken ;  so  recent  were  both  the  services 
of  the  Tusculans,  and  the  very  similitude  of  the  danger 
seemed  to  require  a  return  of  the  aid  that  had  been  af- 
forded. Fabius,  giving  up  every  other  object,  removes 
the  booty  hastily  from  the  camp  to  Antium.  Having  a 
small  garrison  there,  he  hurries  on  his  army  by  forced 
marches  to  Tusculum.  The  soldiers  were  allowed  to  car- 
ry nothing  but  their  arms,  and  whatever  dressed  provision 
was  at  hand.  The  consul  Cornelius  sends  provisions  from 
Rome.  The  war  was  carried  on  at  Tusculum  for  several 
months.  With  one  part  of  his  army  the  consul  assailed 
the  camp  of  the  ^qui ;  a  part  he  had  given  to  the  Tus- 
culans to  recover  their  citadel.  They  never  could  have 
made  their  way  .to  it  by  force.  Famine  at  length  with- 
drew the  enemy  from  it.  And  when  they  came  to  this  at 
last,  they  were  all  sent  under  the  yoke  by  the  Tusculans, 
unarmed  and  naked.  These,  when  betaking  themselves 
home  by  an  ignominious  flight,  were  overtaken  by  the 
Roman  consul  on  Algidum  and  cut  off  to  a  man.  After 
this  victory,  having  marched  back'  his  army  to  Columen 
(that  is  the  name  of  the  place),  he  pitches  his  camp.     The 

'  Exercitu  relicto  is  the  ordinaiy  reading.  Crevier  obseiTes  that  re- 
ducto  is  the  more  correct. 
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Other  consul  also,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  -walls  ceased  to  be 
in  danger,  the  enemj'  being  defeated,  set  out  from  Rome. 
Thus  the  consuls,  having  entered  the  territories  of  the  en- 
emies on  two  different  sides,  strenuously  vie  with  each 
other  in  depopulating  the  Volseians  on  the  one  hand,  the 
.^qui  on  the  other.  I  find  in  some  writers  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Autium  revolted  the  same  year.'  That  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius, the  consul,  conducted  that  war  and  took  the  town, 
I  would  not  venture  to  affirm  for  certain,  because  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  matter  among  the  older  writers. 

24.  This  war  being  concluded,  a  tribunitian  war  at 
home  alarms  the  Senate.  They  exclaim, "  that  the  detain- 
ing the  army  abroad  was  done  for  a  fraudulent  motive ; 
that  such  frustration  was  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away 
with  the  law  ;  that  they,  however,  would  go  through  with 
the  matter  undertaken  by  them.  Publius  Lucretius,  how- 
ever, the  prefect  of  the  city,  so  far  prevailed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunes  were  postponed  till  the  arrival  of 
the  consuls.  A  new  cause  of  disturbance  also  arose. 
Aulus  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Servilius,  quaestors,  appoint 
a  day  of  trial  for  Marcus  Volscius,  because  he  had  come 
forward  as  a  manifestly  false  witness  against  Cseso.  For 
it  appeared  by  many  proofs  that  the  brother  of  Volscius, 
from  tlie  time  be  first  became  ill,  not  only  never  appeared 
in  public,  but  that  he  had  not  even  arisen  from  his  sick- 
bed, and  that  he  died  of  an  illness  of  several  months' 
standing ;  and  that,  at  the  time  to  which  the  witness  had 
referred  the  commission  of  the  crime,  Cseso  had  not  been 
seen  at  Rome :  those  who  served  in  the  army  with  him 
positively  stating  that  at  that  time  he  had  constantly  at- 
tended at  his  post  with  them  without  any  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Many  persons  proposed,  on  their  own  private  re- 
sponsibility to  Volscius,  to  have  a  judicial  decision  on  the 
matter.'    As  he  would  not  venture  to  go  to  trial,  all  these 

'  This  account  does  not  seem  to  be  correct.     See  Niebnhr  ii.  p.  254. 

'  Ni  ita  esset,  a  legal  foiin  of  expression,  amounting  in  this  place  to 
"if  Volscius  attempted  to  deny  it."  Privatim.  Besides  the  quaestors, 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  were  to  prosecute  Volscius,  many  persons 
on  their  own  account,  and  on  their  private  responsibility,  cited  him  into 
court,  and  challenged  him  to  discuss  the  case  before  a  judge.  A  piose- 
cntor  was  saii  ferre  judicem  res  when  he  proposed  to  the  accused  person 
-ome  one  out  of  the  judices  selecti,  before  whom  the  case  might  be  tried ; 
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matters  coinciding  rendered  the  condemnation  of  Volscius 
no  less  certain  than  that  of  Cseso  had  been  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Volscius.  The  tribunes  occasioned  a  delay,  who 
said  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  quaestoi-s  to  hold  the 
assembly'  concerning  the  accused,  unless  it  was  first  held 
concerning  the  law.  Thus  both  matters  were  spun  out 
till  the  arrival  of  the  consuls.  When  they  entered  the 
city  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  army,  because  silence 
was  (observed)  with  regard  to  the  law,  many  thought  that 
the  tribunes  were  struck  with  dismay.  But  they  (for  it 
was  now  the  close  of  the  year),  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
fourth  tribuneship,  had  turned  away  their  efforts  from 
the  law  to  canvassing  for  the  elections ;  and  when  the 
consuls  strove  with  no  less  strenuousness  than  if  the  law 
in  question  were  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  lessening 
their  own  dignity,  the  victory  in  the  contest  was  on  the 
side  of  the  tribunes.  On  the  same  year  peace  was  grant- 
ed to  the  ^qui  on  their  suing  for  it.  The  census,  a  mat- 
ter commenced  on  the  preceding  year,  is  completed. 
The  number  of  citizens  rated  were  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen thousand  three  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  con- 
suls obtained  great  glory  this  year,  both  at  home  and  in 
war,  because  they  both  re-established  peace  abroad  and  at 
home  ;  though  the  state  was  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  con- 
cord, yet  it  was  less  disturbed  than  at  other  times. 

25.  Lucius  Minucius  and  Caius  Nautius  being  next 
elected  consuls,  took  up  the  two  causes  which  lay  over 
since  the  preceding  year.  The  consuls  obstructed  the 
law,  the  tribunes  the  trial  of  Volscius  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  but  in  the  new  quaestors  there  was  greater  power  and 
greater  influence.  With  Marcus  Valerius,  son  of  Valerius 
and  grandson  of  Volesus,  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinus,  who 

if  the  accused  person  consented  to  the  pei-son  named  by  prosecutor,  then 
the  judge  was  said  convenisse,  to  have  been  agreed  on.  Sometimes  the 
accused  was  allowed  to  select  his  own  judge,  judicem  dicere.  When 
both  the  prosecutor  and  the  accused  agreed  as  to  the  judge,  they  present- 
ed a  joint  petition  to  the  pi-astor  that  he  would  appoint  (ut  daret')  that 
person  to  try  the  cause ;  at  the  same  time,  they  both  bound  themselves 
to  pay  a  certain  sum,  the  one  if  he  did  not  establish  his  charge,  ni  ita 
esset ;  the  other  if  he  did  not  prove  his  innocence. 

'  Comitia,  i.  e.,  curiata,  which  exercised  authority  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sons accused  of  inflicting  injuries  on  the  patricians. 
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had  been  thrice  consul,  was  appointed  quaestor.  Since 
Cseso  could  neither  be  restored  to  the  Quintian  family,  nor 
could  he,  though  a  most  promising  young  man,  be  re- 
stored to  the  state,  he  justly,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  prose- 
cuted the  false  witness  who  had  deprived  an  innocent  per- 
son of  the  power  of  pleading  his  cause.  When  Virginius 
in  particular  and  the  (other)  tribunes  were  promoting  the 
passing  of  the  law,  the  space  of  two  months  was  allowed 
to  the  consuls  to  examine  into  the  law ;  so  that,  when 
they  had  satisfied  the  people  as  to  what  secret  designs 
were  concealed  under  it,  they  should  then  allow  them  to 
give  their  votes.  The  granting  this  respite  established 
tranquillity  in  the  city.  The  uEqui,  however,  did  not  al- 
low them  long  rest ;  who,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Romans  the  year  before,  confer 
the  chief  command  on  Gracchus  Claelius.  He  was  then 
the  leading  man  among  the  ^qui.  Under  the  command 
of  Gracchus  they  carry  hostile  depredations  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Lavici,  from  thence  into  that  of  Tusculum,  and, 
laden  with  booty,  they  pitch  their  camp  at  Algidum.  To 
that  camp  Quintus  Fabius,-  Publius  Volumnius,  Aulus 
Posthumius,  come  to  complain  of  the  wrongs  committed, 
and  to  demand  restitution  in  accordance  with  the  treaty. 
The  general  of  the  ^qui  commands  them  "to  deliver  to 
the  oak  whatever  instructions  they  brought  from  the  Ro- 
man Senate ;  that  he  in  the  mean  time  should  attend  to 
other  matters."  A  large  oak-tree  huug  over  the  prsetori- 
um,  the  shade  of  which  constituted  a  pleasant  seat.  Then 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  when  departing,  says,  "  Let  both 
this  consecrated  oak  and  all  the  gods  hear  the  treaty  vio- 
lated by  you,  and  favor  both  our  complaints  now  and  our 
arms  presently,  when  we  shall  simultaneously  avenge  the 
rights  of  gods  and  men  as  violated  by  you."  As  soon  as 
the  ambassadors  returned  to  Rome,  the  Senate  ordered 
one  of  the  consuls  to  lead  his  army  against  Gracchus  at 
Algidum,  to  the  other  they  assigned  as  his  province  the 
laying  waste  of  the  country  of  the  ^qui.  The  tribunes, 
according  to  their  practice,  attempted  to  obstruct  the  levy ; 
and  probably  would  have  eventually  prevented  it,  but  a 
new  cause  of  alarm  was  suddenly  added. 

26.  A  large  body  of  Sabines,  committing  dreadful  dev- 
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astation,  approached  very  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  fields  were  laid  waste,  thes  city  was  struck  with  ter- 
ror. Then  the  commons  cheerfully  took  up  arms  ;  two 
large  armies  were  raised,  the  tribunes  remonstrating  to  no 
purpose.  Nautius  led  the  one  against  the  Sabines ;  and 
having  pitched  his  camp  at  Eretum  by  small  detachments, 
generally  by  nightly  incursions,  he  effected  such  desola- 
tion in  the  Sabine  land,  that,  when  compared  to  it,  the 
Roman  territories  seemed  intact  by  an  enemy.  Minucius 
had  neither  the  same  success  nor  the  same  energy  of  mind 
in  conducting  his  business  ;  for,  after  he  had  pitched  his 
camp  at  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy  without  hav. 
ing  experienced  any  considerable  loss,  he  kept  himself, 
through  fear,  within  the  camp.  When  the  enemy  per- 
ceived this,  their  boldness  increased,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, from  others'  fears ;  and  having  attacked  his  camp 
by  night,  when  open  force  did  not  succeed  well,  they  on 
the  following  day  drew  lines  of  circumvallation  around  it. 
Before  these  could  close  up  all  the  passes,  by  a  vallum  be- 
ing thrown  up  on  all  sides,  five  horsemen  being  dispatched 
between  the  enemies'  posts,  brought  the  account  to  Rome, 
that  the  consul  and  his  army  were  besieged.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  so  unexpected,  nor  so  unlooked-for. 
Accordingly,  the  panic  and  the  alarm  was  as  great  as  if 
the  enemy  besieged  the  city,  not  the  camp.  They  send 
for  the  consul  Nautius  ;  in  whom,  when  there  seemed  to 
be  but  insufficient  protection,  and  they  were  determined 
that  a  dictator  should  be  appointed  to  retrieve  their  em- 
barrassed affairs,  Lucius  Quintixis  Cincinnatus  is  appointed 
by  imiversal  consent.  It  is  worth  those  persons'  while  to 
listen  who  despise  all  things  human  in  comparison  with 
riches,  and  who  suppose  that  there  is  no  room  for  exalted 
honor,  nor  for  virtue,  unless  where  riches  abound  in  great 
profusion.  Lucius  Quintius,  the  sole  hope  of  the  Roman 
people,  cultivated  a  farm  of  four  acres,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  which  are  called  the  Quintian  Meadows,  oppo- 
site to  the  very  place  where  the  dock-yard  now  is.  There, 
whether  leaning  on  a  stake  in  a  ditch  which  he  was  dig- 
ging, or  in  the  employment  of  ploughing,  engaged  at  least 
on  some  rural  work,  as  is  certain,  after  mutual  salutations 
had  passed,  being  requested  by  the  ambassadors  to  put  on 
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his  gown  and  listen  to  the  commands  of  the  Senate,  (with 
wishes)  that  it  might  be  happy  both  to  him  and  to  the 
commonwealth,  being  astonished,  and  asking  frequently 
"  whether  all  was  safe,"  he  bids  his  wife  Racilia  immedi- 
ately to  bring  his  toga  from  his  hut.  As  soon  as  he  put 
this  on  and  came  forward,  after  first  wiping  off  the  dust 
and  sweat,  the  ambassadors,  congratulating  him,  unite  in 
saluting  him  as  dictator :  they  call  him  into  the  city ;  ex- 
plain to  him  what  terror  now  exists  in  the  army.  A  ves- 
sel was  prepared  for  Quintius  by  order  of  government, 
and  his  three  sons  having  come  out  to  meet  him,  receive 
him,  on  his  landing,  at  the  other  side ;  then  his  other  rel- 
atives and  friends ;  then  the  greater  part  of  the  patricians. 
Accompanied  by  this  numerous  attendance,  and  the  lictors 
going  before  him,  he  was  conducted  to  his  residence. 
There  was  a  numerous  concourse  of  the  commons  also ; 
but  they  by  no  means  looked  on  Quintius  with  equal 
pleasure,  considering  both  the  extent  of  his  authority  as 
too  great,  and  the  man  vested  with  such  authority  rather 
arbitrary.  And  during  that  night,  indeed,  nothing  was 
done  in  the  city  besides  posting  guards. 

27i  On  the  next  day  the  dictator,  after  he  had  come  into 
the  Forum  before  daylight,  names  a  master  of  the  horse, 
Lucius  Tarquitius,  a  man  of  patrician  family,  but  one  who, 
though  he  had  served  his  campaigns  among  the  foot  by 
reason  of  his  scanty  means,  was  yet  considered  by  many 
degrees  the  first  in  military  skill  among  the  Roman  youth. 
With  his  master  of  the  horse  he  came  into  the  assembly, 
proclaims  a  suspension  of  civil  business,  orders  the  shops 
to  be  closed  throughout  the  city,  and  forbids  any  one  to 
attend  to  any  private  affairs.  Then  he  commands  that 
all,  whoever  were  of  the  military  age,  should  attend  under 
arms,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  before  sunset,  with  dressed 
provisions  for  five  days  and  twelve  palisades,  and  he  com- 
manded that  whose  age  was  too  far  advanced  for  military 
service  should  dress  their  victuals  for  the  soldiers  in  their 
vicinity,  while  the  latter  were  preparing  arms  and  procur- 
ing the  palisade.  Accoi-dingly,  the  young  men  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  procure  the  palisades  ;  they  took  them 
w^herever  they  were  nearest  to  them;  no  one  was  prevent- 
ed, and  they  all  attended  punctually  according  to  the  dio« 
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tator's  order.  Then  the  troops  being  formed,  not  more 
fitted  for  the  march  than  for  an  engagement,  should  the 
occasion  require  it,  the  dictator  Jiimself  marches  at  the 
head  of  the  legions,  the  master  of  the  horse  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry.  In  both  bodies  there  were  such  exhortations 
as  the  juncture  itself  required;  that  "they  should  quicken 
their  pace ;  that  there  was  need  of  expedition,  that  they 
might  reach  the  enemy  by  night ;  that  the  consul  and  the 
Romans  were  besieged ;  that  they  liad  been  shut  up  now 
three  days ;  that  it  was  uncertain  what  each  day  or  night 
might  bring  with  it ;  that  the  issue  of  the  most  important 
affairs  often  depended  on  a  moment  of  time."  They,  to 
please  their  leaders,  exclaimed  among  themselves,  "  Stand- 
ard-bearer, hasten  on  ;  follow,  soldier."  At  midnight  they 
reach  Algidum;  and,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  they 
were  near  the  enemy,  they  halted. 

28.  There  the  dictator,  having  rode  about,  and  having  ob- 
served, as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  night,  what  the 
situation  of  the  camp  was,  and  what  its  form,  commanded 
the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  to  order  the  baggage  to  be 
thrown  into  one  place,  and  that  the  soldiers,  with  their 
arms  and  palisades,  should  return  to  their  ranks.  What 
he  commanded  was  executed.  Then,  with  the  regularity 
which  they  had  observed  on  the  march,  he  draws  the  en- 
tire army  in  a  long  column  around  the  enemies'  camp,  and 
directs  that,  when  the  signal  was  given,  they  should  all 
raise  a  shout ;  and  that  on  the  shout  being  raised,  each 
man  should  throw  up  a  trench  before  his  post,  and  fix  his 
palisade.  The  orders  being  issued,  the  signal  followed: 
the  soldiers  perform  what  they  were  commanded;  the 
shout  resounds  around  the  enemy  :  it  then  passes  beyond 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  reaches  the  consul's  camp :  it 
occasions  panic  in  one  place,  great  joy  in  another.  The 
Romans,  observing  to  each  other  with  exultation,  "  that 
this  was  the  shout  of  their  countrymen,  and  that  aid  was 
at  hand,"  from  their  watch-guards  and  outposts  intimidate 
the  enemy  on  their  part.  The  consul  says  that  there  must 
be  no  delay ;  "  that  by  that  shout  not  only  their  arrival  was 
intimated,  but  that  proceedings  were  already  commenced 
by  their  friends  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  ene- 
mies' camp  were  not  attacked  on  the  outside."     He  there- 
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fore  orders  his  men  to  take  up  arms  and  follow  him.  The 
battle  was  commenced  by  the  legions  during  the  night: 
they  give  notice  to  the  dictator,  by  a  shout,  that  on  that 
side  also  the  action  was  commenced.  The  ^Equans  were 
now  preparing  to  prevent  the  works  from  being  brought 
around  them,'  when,  the  battle  being  commenced  by  the 
enemy  from  within,  turning  their  attention  from  those  em- 
ployed on  the  fortifications  to  those  who  were  fighting  on 
the  inside,  lest  a  sally  should  be  made  through  the  centre  of 
their  camp,  they  left  the  night  to  remain  without  interrup- 
tion for  the  finishing  of  the  work ;  and  they  continued  the 
fight  with  the  consul  till  daylight.  At  the  break  of  day 
they  were  now  encompassed  by  the  dictator's  works,  and 
were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  the  fight  against  one  army. 
Then  their  lines  were  attacked  Ky  Quintius's  army,  who, 
immediately  after  completing  their  work,  returned  to  their 
arms.  Here  a  new  fight  pressed  on  them  :  the  former  one 
had  suffered  no  relaxation.  Then  the  twofold  peril  press- 
ing hard  on  them,  turning  from  fighting  to  entreaties,  they 
implored  the  dictator  on  the  one  hand,  the  consul  on  the 
other,  not  to  make  the  victory  consist  in  their  general 
slaughter,  that  they  would  suffer  them  to  depart  without 
arms.  When  they  were  bid  by  the  consul  to  go  to  the 
dictator,  he,  incensed  against  them,  added  ignominy  (to 
defeat).  He  orders  Gracchus  Cloelius,  their  general,  and 
other  leaders  to  be  brought  to  him  in  chains,  and  that  they 
should  evaculate  the  town  of  Corbio ;  "  that  he  wanted  not 
the  blood  of  the  ^quans ;  that  they  were  allowed  to  de- 
part; but  that  the  confession  may  be  at  length  extorted, 
that  their  nation  was  defeated  and  subdued,  that  they 
should  pass  under  the  yoke."  The  yoke  is  formed  with 
three  spears — two  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  one  tied  across 
between  the  upper  ends  of  them.  IJnder  this  yoke  the 
dictator  sent  the  ^quans. 

29.  The  enemy's  camp  being  taken,  which  was  full  of 
every  thing  (for  he  had  sent  them  away  naked),  he  dis- 
tributed all  the  booty  among  his  own  soldiers  only :  chid- 
ing the  consul's  army  and  the  consul  himself,  he  says : 

*•  Ad  prohibenda  circumdari  opera.  Stroth  observes  that  it  should  be 
more  properly  ad  prohibenda  circumdanda  opera  ;  i.e.,  ad  prohibendum, 
no  opera  circumdarentur. 
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"  Soldiers,  ye  shall  do  without  any  portion  of  the  spoil 
taken  from  that  enemy  to  which  you  were  well-nigh  be- 
coming a  spoil ;  and  you,  Lucius  Minucius,  until  you  be- 
gin to  assume  the  spirit  of  a  consul,  shall  command  these 
legions  as  lieutenant-general."  Minucius  accordingly  re- 
signs his  office  of  consul,  and  remains  with  the  army,  as 
he  had  been  commanded.  But  so  meekly  obedient  were 
the  minds  of  men  at  that  time  to  authority  combined  with 
superior  merit,  that  this  army,  mindful  of  the  kindness 
(conferred)  rather  than  of  the  slur  (cast  on  them),  both 
voted  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound  weight  to  the  dictator, 
and  saluted  him  as  their  patron  when  setting  out.  The 
Senate  at  Rome,  being  convened  by  Quintus  Fabius,  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  ordered  Quintius  to  enter  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, in  the  order  of  march  in  which  he  was  coming.  The 
leaders  of  the  enemy  were  led  before  his  car :  the  military 
standards  were  carried  before  him:  his  army  followed  la- 
den with  spoil.  Tables  with  provisions  are  said  to  have 
been  laid  out  before  the  houses  of  all;  and  (the  soldiers), 
pai'taking  of  the  entertainment,  followed  the  car  with  the 
triumphal  hymn  and  the  usual  jests,  after  the  manner  of 
revellers.  On  that  day  the  freedom  of  the  state  was 
granted  to  Lucius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  with  universal 
approbation.  The  dictator  would  have  laid  down  his  of- 
fice, had  not  the  assembly  for  the  trial  of  Marcus  Volscius, 
the  false  witness,  detained  him ;  the  fear  of  the  dictator 
prevented  the  tribunes  from  obstructing  it.  Volscius  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Lanuvium.  Quintius 
laid  down  his  dictatorship  on  the  sixteenth  day, having  re- 
ceived it  for  six  months.  During  those  days  the  consul 
Nautius  engages  the  Sabines  at  Eretum  with  distinguished 
success.  Besides  the  devastation  of  their  lands,  this  ad- 
ditional blow  also  befell  the  Sabines.  Fabius  Quintus  was 
sent  to  Algidum  as  successor  to  Minucius.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  the  tribunes  began  to  agitate  the  question 
of  the  law  ;  but,  because  two  armies  were  abroad,  the  par 
tricians  carried  the  point  that  no  business  should  be  pro- 
posed to  the  people.  The  commons  succeeded  in  electuig 
the  same  tribunes  for  the  fifth  time.  They  report  that 
wolves  seen  in  the  Capitol  were  driven  away  by  dogs;  that 
on  account  of  that  pi-odigy  the  Capitol  was  purified.  Such 
Were  the  transactions  in  that  year. 
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30.  Quintus  Minucius  and  Cains  Horatius  Pulvillus  fol- 
low as  the  next  consuls.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  when  there  was  peace  abroad,  the  same  tribunes  and 
the  same  law  occasioned  disturbances  at  home;  and  par- 
ties would  have  proceeded  farther  (so  highly  were  their 
passions  inflamed),  had  not,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose, 
news  been  brought  that,  by  an  attack  of  the  .<Equans,  the 
garrison  at  Corbio  had  been  cut  off.  The  consuls  convene 
the  Senate ;  they  are  ordei-ed  to  raise  a  hasty  levy,  and  to 
proceed  to  Algidum.  Then  the  contest  about  the  law  being 
given  up,  a  new  dispute  arose  regarding  the  levy.  And 
the  consular  authority'  was  about  to  be  overpowered  Ly 
tribunitian  influence,  when  an  additional  cause  of  alarm 
comes  on  them:  that  the  Sabine  army  had  ni:ide  a  descent 
into  the  Roman  lands  to  commit  depredations ;  that  from 
thence  they  were  advancing  to  the  city.  This  fear  influ- 
enced the  tribunes  to  allow  the  levy  to  proceed,  not  with- 
out a  stipulation,  however,  that  since  they  had  been  foiled 
for  five  years,  and  as  that  was  but  little  protection  to  the 
commons,  ten  tribunes  of  the  people  should  henceforward 
be  elected.  Necessity  wrung  this  from  the  patricians; 
this  exception  only  they  made,  that  they  should  not  here- 
after re-elect  the  same  tribunes.  The  election  for  the  trib- 
unes was  held  immediately,  lest  that  measure  also,  like 
others,  might  prove  a  delusion  after  the  war.  On  the 
thirty-sixth  year  after  the  first  tribunes,  ten  were  elected, 
two  from  each  class ;  and  provision  was  made  that  they 
should  be  elected  in  this  manner  for  the  future.  The  levy 
being  then  held,  Minucius  marched  out  against  the  Sabines, 
and  found  no  enemy.  Horatius,  after  the  ^quans,  having 
put  the  garrison  at  Corbio  to  the  sword,  had  taken  Ortona 
also,  fights  a  battle  at  Algidum ;  he  slays  a  great  number ; 
drives  the  enemy  not  only  from  Algidum,  but  from  Corbio 
and  Ortona  also.  Corbio  he  razed  to  the  ground  for  their 
having  betrayed  the  garrison. 

31.  Mar'cus  Valerius  and  Spurius  Virginius  are  next 
elected  consuls.  Quiet  prevailed  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  labored  under  a  scarcity  of  provisions  on  account  of 

'  Consulare  imperium  tribunicio  auxilio.  The  consuls  possessed  im- 
perium.  The  tribunes  could  not  be  said  to  possess  it.  Their  province 
was  confined  to  auxilii  latio,  sc.  adversus  consoles. 

Vol.  I.— 10 
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the  excessive  rains.  A  law  was  proposed  regarding  the 
making  Mount  Aventine  public  property.  The  same  trib- 
unes of  the  people  being  re-elected  on  the  following  year, 
Titus  Romilius  and  Caius  Veturius  being  consuls,  strongly 
recommended  the  law'  in  all  their  harangues :  "  That  they 
were  ashamed  of  their  number  increased  to  no  purpose,  if 
that  question  should  lie  for  their  two  years  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  lain  for  the  whole  preceding  five."  While 
they  were  most  busily  employed  in  these  matters,  an  alarm- 
ing account  comes  from  Tusculum,  that  the  JEquans  were 
in  the  Tusculan  territory.  The  recent  services  of  that  state 
made  them  ashamed  of  delaying  relief.  Both  the  consuls 
were  sent  with  an  army,  and  find  the  enemy  in  their  usual 
post  in  Algidum.  A  battle  was  fought  there  :  upward  of 
seven  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain ;  the  rest  were 
routed ;  ipimense  booty  was  obtained.  This  the  consuls 
sold  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  the  treasury ;  the  pro- 
ceeding was  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  army,  and 
it  also  afforded  to  the  tribunes  materials  for  bringing  a 
charge  against  the  consuls  before  the  commons.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  they  went  out  of  ofiice,  in  the  consulship 
of  Spurius  Tarpcius  and  Aulus  Aterius,  a  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  Romilius  by  Caius  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the 
people;  for  Veturius,  by  Lucius  Alienus,  plebeian  sedile. 
They  were  both  condemned,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  patricians ;  Romilius  to  pay  ten  thousand  asses;  Vetu- 
rius, fifteen  thousand.  !N'or  did  this  misfortune  of  their 
predecessors  render  the  new  consuls  more  remiss.  They 
said  that  they  too  might  be  condemned,  and  that  the  com- 
mons and  tribunes  could  not  carry  the  law.  Then  having 
thrown  up  the  law,  which,  in  its  repeated  publication,  had 
now  grown  old,  the  tribunes  adopted  a  milder  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  patricians.  "  That  they  should  at  length 
put  an  end  to  their  disputes.  If  plebeian  laws  displeased 
them,  at  least  they  should  suffer  legislators  (chosen)  in 
common,  both  from  the  commons  and  from  the  patricians, 
who  would  propose  measures  advantageous  to  both  par- 

'  It  is  extraordinary  that  Livy  makes  no  mention  here  of  Siccius  Den- 
tatus,  and  his  strenuous  exertions  in  endeavoring  to  carry  the  agrarian 
law,  as  well  as  of  his  angry  contentions  with  the  consuls.  For  his  char- 
acter, see  Dion.  x.  31,  32. 
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ties,  and  such  as  might  tend  to  the  equalization  of  liberty." 
This  proposal  the  patricians  did  not  reject.  They  said  that 
"no  one  should  propose  laws  except  some  of  the  patri- 
cians." When  they  agreed  with  respect  to  the  laws,  and 
differed  only  with  respect  to  the  projjoser,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Athens,  Spurius  Posthumius  Albus,  Aulns 
Manlius,  Publius  Sulpicius  Camerinus ;  and  they  were  or- 
dered to  copy  out  the  celebrated  laws  of  Solon,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  institutions,  customs,  and  laws 
of  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

32.  The  year  was  undisturbed  by  foreign  wars;  the  fol- 
lowing one  was  still  more  quiet,  Publius  Curiatius  and  Sex- 
tus  Quintilius  being  consuls,  the  tribunes  observing  unin- 
terrupted silence,  which  was  occasioned,  in  the  first  place, 
by  their  waiting  for  the  ambassadors  who  had  gone  to 
Athens,  and  for  the  foreign  laws ;  in  the  next  place,  two 
heavy  calamities  arose  at  the  same  time,  famine  and  pes- 
tilence, (which  proved)  destructive  to  man,  and  equally 
so  to  cattle.  The  lands  were  left  desolate;  the  city  ex- 
hausted by  a  constant  succession  of  deaths.  Many  and 
illustrious  families  were  in  mourning.  The  Flamen  Quiri- 
nalis,  Sevvilius  Cornelius,  died ;  as  also  the  augur,  Caius 
Horatiu.s  Pulvillus;  into  whose  place  the  augurs  elected 
Caius  Veturius,  the  more  eagerly,  because  he  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  commons.  The  consul  Quintilius  died,  and 
four  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  year  was  rendered  a  mel- 
ancholy one  by  these  manifold  disasters ;  but  from  an  ene- 
my there  was  perfect  quiet.  Then  Caius  Menenius  and 
Publius  Sestius  Capitolinus  were  elected  consuls.  ISTor  was 
there  in  that  year  any  external  war :  disturbances  arose  at 
home.  The  ambassadors  had  now  returned  with  the  Athe- 
nian laws ;  the  tribunes  pressed  the  more  urgently,  that  a 
commencement  should  at  length  be  made  of  compiling 
the  laws.  It  was  resolved  that  decemvirs  should  be  elected 
without  appeal,  and  that  there  should  be  no  other  magis- 
trate during  that  year.  There  was  for  a  considerable  time 
a  dispute  whether  plebeians  should  be  admitted  among 
them :  at  length  the  point  was  given  up  to  the  patricians, 
provided  that  the  IciUan  law  regarding  the  Aventine  and 
the  other  devoting  laws  were  not  repealed. 

33.  In  the  three  hundred  and  iirst  year  after  Rome  was 
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built,  the  form  of  the  government  was  a  second  time 
changed,  the  supreme  power  being  transferred  from  con- 
suls to  decemvirs,  as  it  had  passed  before  from  kings  to 
consuls.  The  change  was  less  remarkable,  because  not  of 
long  duration;  for  the  joyous  commencement  of  that  gov- 
ernment became  too  licentious.  So  much  the  sooner  did 
the  matter  fall,  and  (the  usage)  was  recurred  to,  that  the 
name  and  authority  of  consuls  was  committed  to  two  per- 
sons. The  decemvirs  appointed  were :  Appius  Claudius, 
Titus  Genucius,  Publius  Sestius,  Lucius  Veturius,  Caius  Ju- 
lius, Aulus  Manlius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Publius  Curiatius, 
Titus  Rorailius,  Spurius  Postumius.  On  Claudius  and  Ge- 
nucius, because  they  had  been  elected  consuls  for  that  year, 
the  honor  was  conferred  in  compensation  for  the  honor  (of 
the  consulate) ;  and  on  Sestius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the 
former  year,  because  he  had  proposed  that  matter  to  the 
Senate  against  the  will  of  his  colleague.  Next  to  these 
were  considered  the  three  ambassadors  who  had  gone  to 
Athens  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  honor  might  serve  as  a 
recompense  for  so  distant  an  embassy ;  at  the  same  time, 
they  considered  that  persons  acquainted  with  the  foreign 
laws  would  be  of  use  in  digesting  the  new  code  of  regula- 
tions. Other  persons  made  up  the  number.  They  say 
that  persons  advanced  in  years  were  appointed  by  the  last 
suffrages,  in  order  that  they  might  oppose  with  less  warmth 
the  opinions  of  others.  The  direction  of  the  entire  govern- 
ment was  rested  in  Appius  through  the  favor  of  the  com- 
mons, and  he  had  assumed  a  demeanor  so  new  that,  from  a 
severe  and  harsh  reviler  of  the  people,  he  became  suddenly 
a  protector  of  the  commons,  and  a  candidate  for  popular 
favor.  They  administered  justice  to  the  people  on  every 
tenth  day.  On  that  day  the  twelve  fasces  attended  the 
prefect  of  justice;  one  beadle  attended  each  of  his  nine 
colleagues,  and  in  the  singular  harmony  among  themselves, 
which  unanimity  might  sometimes  prove  prejudicial  to  pi'i- 
vate  persons,  the  strictest  equity  was  shown  to  others.  It 
will  suffice  to  adduce  a  proof  of  their  moderation  by  in- 
stancing one  matter.  Though  they  had  been  appointed 
without  (the  privilege  of)  appeal,  yet  a  dead  body  having 
been  found  buried  in  the  house  of  Publius  Sestius,  a  man 
-of  patrician  rank,  and  this  having  been  brought  forward 
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in  an  assembly  in  a  matter  equally  clear  and  ati'ocious, 
Caius  Julius,  a  decemvir,  appointed  a  day  of  trial  for  Ses- 
tiua,  and  appeared  before  the  people  as  prosecutor  (in  a 
matter)  of  which  he  was  legally  a  judge,  and  relinquished 
his  right,  so  that  he  might  add  what  had  been  taken  from 
the  power  of  the  office  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

34.  While  the  highest  and  lowest  alike  experienced 
from  them  this  prompt  administration  of  justice,  impar- 
tial, as  if  from  an  oracle,  then  their  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  framing  of  laws  ;  and  the  ten  tables  being  proposed 
amidst  the  intense  expectatipu  of  all,  they  summoned  the 
people  to  an  assembly ;  and  "  what  may  prove  favorable, 
advantageous,  and  happy  to  the  commonweath  themselves 
and  to  their  children,  ordered  them  to  go  and  read  the 
laws  that  were  exhibited."  "  That  they  had  equalized  the 
rights  of  all,  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  as  far  as 
could  be  devised  by  the  abilities  of  ten  men  ;  that  the  un- 
derstanding and  counsels  of  a  greater  number  might  prove 
more  successful ;  that  they  should  turn  in  their  minds  each 
particular  within  themselves,  canvass  it  in  conversation ; 
and  bring  together  under  public  discussion  whatever  might 
seem  an  excess  or  deficiency  under  each  particular.  That 
the  Roman  people  should  have  such  laws  as  the  general 
consent  might  appear  not  so  much  to  have  ratified  when 
pi^oposed,  as  to  have  proposed  from  themselves."  When 
they  appeared  sufficiently  corrected  according  to  public 
opinion,  (as  expressed)  regarding  each  chapter  of  the  laws 
as.it  was  published,  the  laws  of  the  ten  tables  were  jiassed 
at  the  assembly  voting  by  centuries  ;  which,  even  •  at  the 
present  time,  amidst  this  immense  heap  of  laws  crowded 
one  upon  the  other,  still  remain  the  source  of  all  puTalio 
and  private  jurisprudence.  A  rumor  was  then  spread 
that  two  tables  were  wanting ;  on  the  addition  of  which  a 
body,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  Roman  law  might  be  com- 
pleted. The  expectation  of  this,  as  the  day  of  election 
approached,  created  a  desire  to  appoint  decemvirs  again. 
The  commons  now,  besides  that  they  detested  the  name 
of  consuls  as  much  as  that  of  kings,  required  not  even  the 
tribunitian  aid,  as  the  decemvirs  in  turn  submitted  to  ap- 
peal. 

35.  But  when  the  assembly  for  electing  decemvirs  was 
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proclaimed  for  the  third  market-day,  so  strong  a  flame  of 
ambition  blazed  forth,  that  the  first  men  of  the  state  be- 
gan to  canvass  individuals  (through  fear,  I  suppose,  lest 
the  possession  of  such  high  authority  might  become  ac- 
cessible to  persons  not  sufficiently  worthy,  if  the  post  were 
left  unoccupied  by  themselves)  suppliantly  soliciting  for 
an  honor,  which  had  been  opposed  by  them  with  all  their 
might,  fi'oni  that  commons  with  whom  they  had  so  often 
contended.  Their  dignity  now  lowered  to  the  risk  of  a 
contest,  at  such  an  age,  and  after  passing  through  such 
honors,  stimulated  the  exertions  of  Appius  Claudius. 
You  would  not  know  whether  to  reckon  him  among  the 
decemvirs  or  the  candidates ;  he  resembled  more  closely 
one  canvassing  for  the  office  than  one  invested  with  it ; 
he  aspersed  the  nobility,  extolled  every  most  insignificant 
and  humble  candidate ;  surrounded  by  the  Duilii  and 
Icilii  who  had  been  tribunes,  he  bustled  about  the  Fo- 
rum; through  their  means  he  recommended  himself  to  the 
commons  ;  until  his  colleagues  even,  who  till  then  had 
been  extremely  devoted  to  him,  turned  their  eyes  on  him, 
wondering  what  he  meant.  It  was  evident  to  them  that 
there  was  no  sincerity  in  it ;  "  that  certainly  such  affability 
amidst  such  pride  would  not  be  for  nothing.  That  this  ex- 
cessive lowering  of  himself,  and  putting  himself  on  a  level 
with  private  citizens,  was  not  so  much  the  conduct  to  be 
expected  from  one  hastening  to  go  out  of  office  as  of  one 
seeking  the  means  of  continuing  that  office."  Not  daring 
openly  to  oppose  his  wishes,  they  set  about  baffling  his 
ardor  by  humoring  it.  They  by  coramon  consent  confer 
on  him,  as  being  the  youngest,  the  office  of  presiding  at 
the  elections.  This  was  an  artifice,  that  he  might  not  ap- 
point himself ;  which  no  one  ever  did,  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  that  too  with  the  very  worst  precedent. 
He,  however,  declaring  that  with  the  favor  of  fortune  he 
would  preside  at  the  elections,  seized  on  the  (intented) 
obstacle'  as  a  happy  occasion ;  and  having  by  a  coalition 
foiled  the  two  Quintii,  Capitolinus  and  Cincinnatus,  and 
his  own  uncle,  Cains  Claudius,  a  man  most  stedfast  in  the 
interest  of  the  nobility,  and  other  citizens  of  the  same  emi- 

'  Impedimentum.     The  fact  of  his  presiding  at  the  meeting  should 
have  been  a  bar  to  his  being  elected  a  decemvir. 
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iience,  he  appoints  as  decemvirs  men  by  no  means  equal  in 
rank  of  life  :  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  which  proceed- 
ing honorable  men  disapproved  so  much  the  more,  as  no 
one  had  imagined  that  he  would  have  the  daring  to  act  so. 
With  him  were  elected  Marcus  Cornelius  Maluginensis, 
Marcus  Sergius,  Lucius  Minutius,  Quintus  Pabius  Vibu- 
Janus,  Quintus  Poetelius,  Titus  Antonius  Merenda,  Caeso 
Duilius,  Spurius  Oppius  Cornicen,  Manius  Rabuleius.' 

36.  This  was  the  end  of  Appius's  assumption  of  a  char- 
acter not  his  own.  Henceforward  he  began  to  live  accord- 
ing to  his  own  natural  disposition,  and  to  mould  to  his  own 
temper  his  new  colleagues  before  they  should  enter  on  their 
office.  They  held  daily  meetings  remote  from  witnesses ; 
then,  furnished  with  their  schemes  of  tyranny,''  which  they 
digested  apart  from  others,  no  longer  dissembling  their  ar- 
rogance, difficult  of  access,  morose  to  all  who  addressed 
them,  they  carried  out  the  matter  to  the  ides  of  May. 
The  ides  of  May  were  at  that  time  the  usual  period  for 
commencing  office.  At  the  commencement,  then,  of  their 
magistracy,  they  rendered  the  first  day  of  their  office  re- 
markable by  making  an  exhibition  of  great  terror.  For 
when  the  preceding  decemvirs  had  observed  the  rule,  that 
only  one  should  have  the  fasces,  and  that  this  emblem  of 
royalty  should  pass  through  all  in  rotation,  to  each  in  his 
turn,  they  all  suddenly  came  forth  with  the  twelve  fasces. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  lictors  filled  the  B'orura,  and  car- 
ried before  them  the  axes  tied  up  with  the  fasces  ;  and 
they  explained  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  that  the  axe 
should  be  taken  away,  as  they  had  been  appointed  with- 
out the  privilege  of  appeal.'  There  was  the  appearance  of 
ten  kings,  and  terrors  were  multiplied  not  only  in  the  hum- 

'  Niebuhr  will  have  it  that  five  of  these  were  of  plebeian  rank. 

"  Impotentibua,  se.  immoderatis — rari  aditus,  the  genitive  singular. — 
Stroth, 

^  Nee  attinuisse  demi  securim,  quum  sine  provocations  creati  essent,  in- 
terpretabantur,  Valerias  Publicola  had  introduced  the  custom  of  not 
having  the  axes  tied  up  with  the  fasces  when  carried  before  the  consuls 
in  the  city.  But  the  decemvirs  said  that  this  was  because  an  appeal 
from  the  consuls  to  the  people  was  allowed.  Whence,  since  their  juris- 
diction allowed  of  no  appeal,  they  interpreted ;  i.  e.,  by  intei-preting  th-T 
meaning  or  intention  of  this  custom,  they  concluded  that  they  were  not 
bound  by  it,  and  that  there  was  np  reason  why  they  should  remove  the 
axes  from  the  fasces. — OreVf 
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blest  individuals,  but  even  iri  the  principal  men  among  the 
patricians,  who  thought  that  a  pretext  and  commencement 
of  bloodshed  were  sought  for ;  so  that  if  any  one  should 
utter  a  word  favorable  to  liberty,  either  in  the  Senate  or  in 
a  meeting  of  the  people,  the  rods  and  axes  would  be  in- 
stantly brought  forward,  even  to  intimidate  the  rest.  For 
besides  that  there  was  no  protection  in  the  people,  the 
right  of  appeal  being  done  away  with,  they  had  also  by 
mutual  consent  prohibited  interference  with  each  other ;' 
whereas  the  preceding  decemvirs  had  allowed  the  points 
of  law  decided  by  themselves  to  be  amended  by  appeal  to 
a  colleague,  and  had  referred  to  the  people  some  points 
which  might  seem  to  come  within  their  own  jurisdiction. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  terror  seemed  equalized  among 
all  ranks  ;  gradually  it  began  to  turn  entirely  on  the  com- 
mons. They  spared  the  patricians ;  arbitrary  and  cruel 
treatment  was  shown  to  the  humbler  classes :  they  were 
wholly  respective  of  the  person,  not  of  the  cause — as  being 
persons  with  whom  interest  usurped  the  force  of  justice. 
Their  decisions  they  concerted  at  home,  and  pronounced 
in  the  Forum.  If  any  person  appealed  to  a  colleague,  he 
left  the  one  to  whom  he  had  appealed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  regret  that  he  had  not  abided  by  the  sentence  of  the 
former.  An  opinion,  also,  had  gone  abroad  without  an 
authority,  that  they  had  conspired  in  their  tyranny  not 
only  for  the  present  time,  but  that  a  clandestine  league 
had  been  struck  among  them,  (accompanied)  with  nn  oath, 
that  they  would  not  hold  the  comitia,  and  that  by  perpetu- 
ating the  decemvirate  they  would  retain  the  power  now  in 
their  possession. 

37.  Tlie  plebeians  then  began  to  watch  narrowly  the 
countenances  of  the  patricians,  and  (hoped)  to  catch  th6 
breeze  of  liberty  from  that  quarter  by  apprehending  slavery, 
from  which  they  had  brought  the  republic  into  its  present 
condition.  The  leading  members  of  the  Senate  detested 
the  decemvirs,  detested  the  commons ;  they  neither  ap- 
proved of  what  was  going  on,  and  they  considered  that 
what  befell  the  latter  was  not  without  their  deserving  it. 
They  Avere  unwilling  to  assist  men  who,  by  rushing  too 

'  Provocatione — intercessionem.  The  provocaiio  was  to  the  people 
while  the  intercessio  referred  to  the  decemvirs  against  a  colleague. 
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eagerly  towards  liberty,  had  fallen  into  slavery :  they  even 
heaped  injuries  on  them,  that,  from  their  disgust  at  the 
present  state  of  things,  two  consuls  and  the  former  mode 
of  government  may  at  length  become   desirable.     The 
greater  part  of  the  year  was  now  passed,  and  two  tables 
of  laws  had  been  added  to  the  ten  tables  of  the  former 
year ;  and  if  these  laws  also  were  once  passed  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  centuries,  there  now  remained  no  reason 
why  the  republic  should  require  that  form  of  govei'nment. 
They  were  anxiously  waiting  to  see  how  soon  the  assembly 
would  be  proclaimed  for  the  election  of  consuls.     The  com- 
mons were  only  devising  by  what  means  they  should  re- 
establish the  tribunitian  power,  that  bulwark  of  their  lib- 
erty, a  thing   now  so  long  discontinued.     When  in  the 
mean  time  no  mention  was  made  of  the  elections,  and  the 
decemvirs,  who  had  at  first  exhibited  themselves  to  the  peo- 
ple, surrounded  by  men  of  tribunitian  rank,  because  that 
was  deemed  popular,  now  guarded  themselves  by  collect- 
ing young  patricians ;  troops  of  these  beset  the  tribunals. 
These  seized  and  drove  about  the  commons,  and  the  effect.s 
of  the  commons,  when  success  attended  the  more  power- 
ful individual,  as  far  as  obtaining  any  thing  he   might 
covet.'     And    now   they   spared    not    even    their    backs. 
Some  were  beaten  with  rods ;  others  had  to  submit  to  the 
axe ;  and  lest  such  cruelty  might  go  for  nothing,  a  grant 
of  his  effects  followed  the  punishment  of  the  owner.    Cor- 
rupted by  such  bribes,  the  J'oung  nobility  not  only  made 
no  opposition  to  oppression,  but  openly  avowed  their  pref- 
erence of  their  own  gratification  to  the  general  liberty. 

38.  The  ides  of  May  came.  No  new  election  of  magis- 
trates having  taken  place,  private  persons  came  forth  as 
decemvirs,  without  any  abatement  either  in  their  deter- 
mination to  enforce  their  authority"  or  any  diminution  in 
the  emblems  employed  to  make  a  parade  of  their  station. 

1  Quum  fortuna,  qua  gmcquid  cupitum  foret,  potentioris  esset.  Stroth 
considers  this  passage  to  be  corrapt :  he  proposes  to  read  cum  fortuna,  so 
that  potentioris  esset  may  refer  to  quicquid  cupitum  foret,  i.  e.,  with  such 
favorable  success,  that  every  thing  which  the  more  powerful  person  might 
covet  became  his. 

°  Inhibendum,  sc.  adhibendvm — the  term  inhibeo  occurs  frequently  in 
the  sense,  as  below,  imperioque  inhibendo.  The  adjective  imminutis  also 
refers  evidently  to  honoris  insignibus. — Stroth. 

10* 
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This,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  regal  tyranny.  Liberty  is  now 
deplored  as  lost  forever :  nor  does  any  champion  stand 
forth,  or  appear  likely  to  do  so.  And  not  only  they  them- 
selves sunk  into  despondence,  but  they  began  to  be  looked 
down  upon  by  the  neighboring  states ;  and  they  felt  in- 
dignant that  dominion  should  exist  where  liberty  was  lost. 
The  Sabines,  with  a  numerous  body  of  men,  made  an  in- 
cursion on  the  Roman  territory ;  and  having  committed 
extensive  devastations,  after  they  had  driven  with  impunity 
booty  of  men  and  cattle,  they  recalled  their  troops,  which 
had  been  dispersed  in  different  directions,  to  Eretum,  and 
pitch  their  camp  there,  grounding  their  hopes  on  the  dis- 
sensions at  Rome;  (and  trusting)  that  they  would  prove 
an  obstruction  to  the  levy.  Not  only  the  couriers,  but  the 
flight  of  the  country  people  through  the  city,  occasioned 
alarm.  The  decemvirs  consult  what  should  be  done. 
While  they  were  thus  left  destitute  between  the  hatred 
of  the  patricians  and  people,  fortune  added,  moreover,  an- 
other cause  of  alarm.  The  ^quans  on  the  opposite  side 
pitch  their  camp  at  Algidum  ;  and  ambassadors  from  Tus- 
culuin,  imploring  relief,  bring  accounts  that  the  Tusctilan 
land  was  ravaged  by  detachments  from  thence.  The  panic 
occasioned  hereby  urged  the  decemvirs  to  consult  the  Sen- 
ate, two  wars  at  the  same  time  surrounding  the  city. 
They  order  the  patricians  to  be  summoned  into  the  Sen- 
ate-house, well  aware  what  a  storm  of  resentment  was 
ready  to  break  upon  them ;  that  all  would  heap  on  them 
the  causes  of  the  land  laid  waste,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them ;  and  that  that  would  occasion  an  attempt 
to  abolish  their  office,  if  they  did  not'  unite  in  resisting, 
and  by  enforcing  their  authority  with  severity  on  a  few  of 
an  intractable  spirit  repress  the  efforts  of  others.  When 
the  voice  was  heard  in  the  Forum  of  the  crier  summoning 
the  Senators  into  the  Senate-house  before  the  decemvirs, 
as  a  matter  altogether  new,  because  they  had  long  since 
laid  aside  the  custom  of  consulting  the  Senate,  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  people,  who  expressed  their  surprise : 
"  What  could  have  happened,  that  after  so  long  an  inter- 
val they  should  revive  a  practice  now  discontinued.  That 
they  had  reason  to  return  thanks  to  the  enemy  and  to  war, 
that  any  thing  was  done  that  used  to  be  done  when  their 
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State  was  free."  They  looked  around  for  a  Senator  through 
all  parts  of  the  Forum,  and  seldom  recognized  one  any- 
where: they  then  directed  their  attention  to  the  Senate- 
liouse,  and  to  the  solitude  around  the  decemvirs ;  while 
both  they  themselves  referred  the  non-assembling  of  the 
patricians  to  their  own  universally-detested  government, 
and  the  commons  (would  have  it,  that  the  cause  of  the 
non-assembling  was)  because,  being  but  private  citizens, 
they  (the  decemvirs)  had  no  right  to  convene  the  Senate;' 
"  that  a  head  was  now  formed  of  those  who  would  demand 
back  their  liberty,  if  the  commons  would  but  accompany 
the  Senate,  and  as  the  patricians,  when  summoned,  did  not 
attend  the  Senate,  so  the  commons  also  should  refuse  to 
enlist."  Such  were  the  remarks  of  the  commons.  There 
were  scarcely  any  of  the  patricians  in  the  Forum,  and  but 
very  few  in  the  city.  In  disgust  with  the  state  of  affairs, 
they  had  retired  into  the  country,  and  were  attending  to 
their  own  affairs,  renouncing  all  j)ublic  concerns,  consider- 
ing that  they  themselves  were  aloof  from  ill-treatment  in 
proportion  as  they  should  remove  themselves  from  the 
meeting  and  converse  of  their  imperious  masters.  When 
those  who  had  been  summoned  did  not  assemble,  appari- 
tors were  dispatched  to  their  houses,  both  to  levy  the  pen- 
alties' and  to  ascertain  whether  they  declined  attendance 
through  design.  They  bring  back  word  that  the  Senate 
was  in  the  country.  This  was  more  pleasing  to  the  de- 
cemvirs than  if  they  brought  word  that  they  were  present 
and  refused  obedience  to  their  commands.  They  com- 
mand them  all  to  be  sent  for,  and  proclaim  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate  for  the  following  day ;  which  congregated  to- 

'  The  words  are,  quum  et  ipsi  invisum  consensu  imperium,  et  plebs, 
quia  privatis  jus  non  esset  vocandi  eenatum,  non  convenire  patres  interpre- 
tarentur ;  i.  e.,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decern vii-s  themselves  account- 
ed for  the  staying  away  of  the  Senators  from  the  meeting,  by  the  fact 
of  tlieiv  (the  deceravjrs')  government  being  disliked  by  them ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  commons  accounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Senators  by  the  fact  that,  being  now  mere  private  citizens,  their  time  of 
office  being  passed,  they  (the  decemvirs)  had  no  right  whatever  to  con- 
vene the  Senate. — Stroth. 

'  The  Senators  were  obliged  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  when 
conve'ned  by  the  magistrate ;  otherwise  a  fine  was  imposed,  to  insure  the 
payment  of  whjch  pledges  were  exacted,  which  were  sold  in  case  of  npn. 
payment,     Sse  Cjcerp  de  Qrat,  iii.  1 ;  Philip,  i,  5. 
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gether  in  much  greater  numbers  than  they  themselves  had 
expected.  By  which  proceeding  the  commons  considered 
that  their  Hb'erty  was  betrayed  by  the  patricians,  because 
the  Senate  had  obeyed  those  persons,  as  if  they  had  a  right 
to  compel  them,  who  had  already  gone  out  of  office,  and 
were  but  pi-ivato  individuals,  were  it  not  for  the  violence 
employed  by  them.' 

39.  But  they  showed  more  obedience  in  coming  into  the 
Senate  than  servility  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  them, 
as  we  have  learned.  It  is  recorded  that,  after  Appius's 
stating  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  and  before  the  opin- 
ions were  demanded  in  order,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  ex- 
cited a  commotion,  by  demanding  permission  to  express 
his  sentiments  concerning  the  state,  and  when  the  decem- 
virs were  prohibiting  him  with  threats,  declaring  that  he 
would  present  himself  before  the  people.  (We  have  also 
heard)  that  Marcus  Horatius  Barbatus  entered  the  lists 
with  no  less  boldness,  calling  them  "  ten  Tarquins,"  and 
reminding  them  "  that  under  the  leadership  of  the  Valerii 
and  Horatii^  the  kings  had  been  expelled.  Nor  was  it  of 
the  mere  name  that  men  were  then  tired,  it  being  that  by 
which  it  was  usual  to  style  Jupiter,  and  by  which  Romu- 
lus, the  founder  of  the  city,  and  his  successors  were  also 
styled  ;  a  name,  too,  which  has  been  retained  even  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  as  a  solemn  one ;  that  it  was  the 
tyranny  and  arrogance  of  a  king  they  then  detested,  which 
if  they  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in  one  who  was  both  a 
king  himself  and  the  son  of  a  king,  who  was  to  tolerate  it 
in  so  many  private  citizens  ?  that  they  should  beware  lest, 
by  preventing  persons  from  speaking  their  sentiments 
freely  in  the  Senate,  they  might  oblige  them  to  raise  their 
voice  outside  the  Senate-house.     Nor  could  he  see  how  it 

'  In  the  original  the  words  are  :  quod  iis  qui  jam  magistratu  abissent, 
privatisque^  si  vis  abessef,  etc.  ;  i.  e.,  who  differec^in  no  other  respect 
from  mere  private  citizens,  except  that  they  had  recom-se  to  violence, 
which  it  was  competent  for  the  magistrate  only  to  do. 

'  Li\7's  own  accoimt  of  the  matter  does  not  justify  this  claim  of  the 
Horatii  to  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  revolution  which  banished  the 
kings.  But  Dionysius  of  Halicaraassus  informs  us  that  it  was  Marcus 
Horatius  who  made  the  army  revolt  against  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and 
that  the  same,  in  his  second  consulate,  rendered  unavailing  all  the  etforts 
of  Porsenna  to  restore  the  Tarquins. 
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was  less  allowable  for  him,  a  private  citizen,  to  summon 
the  people  to  an  assembly,  than  for  them  to  convene  the 
Senate.  They  might  try,  whenever  they  pleased,  how 
much  more  determined  a  sense  of  wrong  will  be  found  to 
be  in  vindicating  one's  own  liberty,  than  ambition  in  (vin- 
dicating) usurped  domination.  That  they  proposed  the 
question  concerning  the  Sabine  war,  as  if  the  Roman  peo- 
ple had  any  more  important  war  on  hand,  than  that 
against  those  who,  having  been  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  laws,  had  left  no  law  in  the  state  ;  who  had  abol- 
ished elections,  annual  magistrates,  the  regular  change  of 
rulers,  which  was  the  only  means  of  equalizing  liberty; 
who,  though  private  citizens,  still  possess  the  fasces  and 
regal  dominion.  That  on  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  pa- 
trician magistrates  were  appointed ;  and  subsequently, 
after  the  secession  of  the  people,  plebeian  magistrates. 
To  which  party,  he  asked,  did  they  belong  ?  To  the  pop- 
ular party  ?  What  had  they  ever  done  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  people?  were  they  nobles?  who  for  now 
nearly  an  entire  year  have  not  held  a  meeting  oi  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  hold  one  in  such  a  manner  that  they  actually 
prevent  numbers  from  expressing  their  sentiments  regard- 
ing the  commonwealth ;  that  they  should  not  place  too 
much  hope  in  the  fears  of  others ;  that  the  grievances 
which  they  are  suffering  now  appear  to  men  more  op- 
pressive than  any  they  may  have  to  apprehend." 

40.  While  Horatius  was  exclaiming  in  this  manner,  and 
the  decemvirs  could  not  discover  any  limit  either  to  their 
anger  or  forbearance,  nor  could  they  see  to  what  the  thing 
would  come,  Caius  Claudius,  who  was  uncle  to  Appius  the 
decemvir,  delivered  an  address  more  like  entreaties  than 
reproach,  beseeching  him,  "  by  the  shade  of  his  own  broth- 
er and  of  his  father,  that  he  would  hold  in  recollection  the 
civil  society  in  which  he  had  been  born,  rather  than  the 
confederacy  nefariously  entered  into  with  his  colleagues ; 
that  he  besought  this  much  more  on  Appius's  own  ac- 
count than  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth.  For  that 
the  commonwealth  would  assert  its  rights  in  spite  of 
them,  if  it  could  not  obtain  them  with  their  consent. 
But  that  from  great  contests  great  animosities  arise  ;  the 
result  of  the  latter  he  dreads."     Though  the  decemvirs 
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forbade  them  to  speak  on  any  other  subject  than  that 
which  they  had  submitted  to  them,  they  felt  too  much  re- 
spect for  Claudius  to  interrupt  him.  Pie  therefore  con- 
cluded his  address  by  moving  that  it  was  their  wish  that 
no  decree  of  the  Senate  should  be  passed.  And  all  under- 
stood the  matter  thus,  that  they  were  judged  by  Claudius 
to  be  private  citizens;  and  many  of  the  men  of  consular 
standing  expressed  their  assent.  Another  measure  pro- 
posed, more  harsh  in  appearance,  possessed  much  less  effi- 
cacy— one  which  ordered  the  patricians  to  assemble  to 
elect  an  interrex;  for  by  passing  any  resolution  they 
judged  that  those  persons  who  convened  the  Senate  were 
magistrates  of  some  kind  or  other,  while  the  person  who 
recommended  that  no  decree  of  the  Senate  should  be  pass- 
ed had  thereby  declared  them  private  citizens.  When  the 
cause  of  the  decemvirs  was  now  sinking,  Lucius  Cornelius 
Maluginensis,  brother  of  Marcus  Cornelius  the  decemvir, 
having  been  purposely  reserved  from  among  the  consular 
men  to  close  the  debate,  by  affecting  an  anxiety  about  the 
war,  defended  his  brother  and  his  colleagues  thus :  say- 
ing, "  He  wondered  by  what  fatality  it  had  occurred  that 
those  who  had  been  candidates  for  the  decemvirate  should 
attack  the  decemvirs,  either  as  secondaries'  or  as  princi- 
pals ;  or  when  no  one  disputed  for  so  many  months,  while 
the  state  was  disengaged,  whether  legal  magistrates  had 
the  management  of  affairs,  why  do  they  now  sow  discord, 
when  the  enemies  are  nearly  at  the  gate,  unless  that  in  a 
state  of  confusion  they  think  that  what  they  are  aiming  at 
will  be  less  seen  throngh ;  but  that  it  was  not  just  that 
any  one  should  prejudice  so  important  a  cause,  while  our 
minds  are  occupied  with  a  more  momentous  concern.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  point  which  Valerius  and  Hora- 
tius  urged,  viz.,  that  the  decemvirs  had  gone  out  of  office 
before  the  ides  of  May,  should  be  discussed  in  the  Senate 
when  the  wars  which  are  now  impending  are  over,  and 
the  commonwealth  has  been  restored  to  tranquillity ;  and 
that  Appius  Claudius  should  now  prepare  to  take  notice 
that  an  account  is  to  be  rendered  by  him  of  the  comitia 

'  The  original  here  is  rather  obscure.  Aut  socii,  aut  hi  7Haxi?ne, 
Crevier  prefers  to  read  aut  soli  aut  hi  maxime.  Stroth  explains  ioctj, 
se  socios  prcebendo. 
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which  he  himself  held  for  electing  decemvirs,  whether 
they  were  elected  for  one  year,  or  until  the  laws  which 
were  wanting  were  ratified.  It  was  his  opinion  that  all 
other  matters  should  be  laid  aside  for  the  present,  except 
the  war ;  and  if  they  thought  that  the  reports  regardino- 
it  were  propagated  without  foundation,  and  that  not  only 
the  couriers,  but  the  ambassadors  of  the  Tusculans  also, 
had  stated  what  was  false,  he  thought  that  scouts  should 
be  dispatched  to  bring  back  more  certain  information; 
but  if  credit  were  given  both  to  the  couriers  and  the  am- 
bassadors, that  the  levy  should  be  held  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity;  that  the  decemvirs  should  lead  the  armies, 
whither  it  may  seem  proper  to  each ;  and  that  no  other 
matter  should  take  precedence." 

41.  The  junior  patricians  succeeded  in  having  this  opin- 
ion carried.  Valerius  and  Horatius  rising  again  with 
greater  vehemence,  demanded  aloud,  "  that  it  should  be 
allowed  them  to  express  their  sentiments  concerning  the 
republic  ;  that  they  would  address  the  people,  if  by  a  fac- 
tion they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  Senate.  For 
that  private  individuals,  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  could  not  prevent  them ;  nor  would  they 
yield  to  their  imaginary  fasces."  Appius  then  considering 
that  the  crisis  was  now  nigh  at  hand  when  their  authority 
would  be  overpowered,  unless  their  violence  were  resisted 
with  equal  boldness :  "  It  will  be  better,"  says  he,  "  not  to 
utter  a  word  on  any  subject,  except  that  which  we  are  now 
considering ;"  and  to  Valerius,  when  he  refused  to  be  silent 
for  a  private  individual,  he  commands  a  lictor  to  proceed. 
When  Valerius,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Senate-house,  now 
craved  the  protection  of  the  citizens,  Lucius  Cornelius,  em- 
bracing Appius,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  not  consulting 
the  intei'est  of  him  whose  interest  he  affected  to  consult ; 
and  permission  to  speak  his  sentiments  being  obtained  for 
Valerius  thi-ough  Cornelius,  when  this  liberty  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  words,  the  decemvirs  obtained  their  object 
The  consulars  also  and  senior  members,  from  the  hatred  of 
tribunitian  power  still  rankling  in  their  bosoms,  the  desire 
of  which  they  considered  was  much  more  keenly  felt  by 
the  commons  than  that  of  the  consular  power,  almost  had 
rather  that  the  decemvirs  themselves  should  voluntarily  re- 
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sign  theiv  office  at  some  future  period,  than  that  the  people 
should  rise  once  more  into  consequence  through  their  un- 
popularity. If  the  matter,  conducted  with  gentleness, 
should  again  return  to  the  consuls  without  popular  turbu- 
lence, that  the  commons  might  be  induced  to  forget  their 
tribunes,  either  by  the  intervention  of  wars  or  by  the  mod- 
eration of  the  consuls  in  exercising  their  authority.  A  levy 
is  proclaimed  amidst  the  silence  of  the  patricians ;  the  young 
men  answer  to  their  names,  as  the  government  was  with- 
out appeal.  The  legions  being  enrolled,  the  decemvirs  set 
about  arranging  among  themselves  who  should  set  out  to 
the  war,  who  command  the  armies.  The  leading  men 
among  the  decemvirs  were  Quintus  Fabius  and  Appius 
Claudius.  There  appeared  a  more  serious  war  at  home 
than  abroad.  They  considered  the  violence  of  Appius  as 
better  suited  to  suppress  commotions  in  the  city ;  that  Fa- 
bius possessed  a  disposition  rather  inconstant  in  good  pur- 
suits than  strenuous  in  bad  ones.  For  this  man,  formerly 
distinguished  at  home  and  abroad,  his  office  of  decemvir 
and  his  colleagues  had  so  changed,  that  he  chose  rather  to 
be  like  to  Appius  than  like  himself.  To  him  the  war  against 
the  Sabines  was  committed,  his  colleagues,  Manius  Rabu- 
leius  and  Quintus  Psetelius,  being  sent  with  him.  Marcus 
Cornelius  was  sent  to  Algidum  with  Lucius  Menucius  and 
Titus  Antonius,  and  Caeso  Duilius  and  Marcus  Sergius : 
they  determine  on  Spurius  Oppius  as  an  assistant  to  Ap- 
pius Claudius,  to  protect  the  city,  their  authority  being 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  decemvirs. 

42.  The  republic  was  managed  with  no  better  success 
in  war  than  at  home.  In  this  the  only  fault  in  the  gen- 
erals was  that  they  had  rendered  themselves  objects  of 
hatred  to  their  fellow-citizens:  in  other  respects, the  whole 
fault  lay  with  the  soldiers ;  who,  lest  any  enterprise  should 
succeed  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  the  decemvirs, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  beaten,  to  their  own  disgrace, 
and  that  of  them  (the  generals).  Their  armies  were  rout- 
ed by  the  Sabines  at  Eretum,  and  in  Algidum  by  the 
^quans.  Having  fled  from  Eretum  during  the  silence  of 
the  night,  they  fortified  their  camp  nearer  to  the  city,  on 
an  elevated  situation  between  Fidense  and  Crustumeria: 
nowhere  encountering  the  enemy,  who  pursued  them,  on 
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equal  ground,  they  protected  themselves  by  the  nature  ot 
the  place  and  a  rampart,  not  by  valor  or  arms.  Greater 
disgrace  and  greater  loss  were  sustained  in  Algidum ; 
their  camp  also  was  lost ;  and  the  soldiers,  stripped  of  all 
their  utensils,  betook  themselves  to  Tusculum,  determined 
to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  good  faith 
and  compassion  of  their  hosts ;  which,  however,  did  not 
disappoint  them.  Such  alarming  accounts  were  brought 
to  Rome,  that  the  patricians,  having  laid  aside  their  hatred 
of  the  decemvii-s,  passed  an  order  that  watches  should  be 
held  in  the  city ;  commanded  that  all  who  were  able,  by 
reason  of  their  age,  to  carry  arms,  should  mount  guard  on 
the  walls,  and  form  outposts  before  the  gates ;  they  also 
voted  arms  to  be  sent  to  Tusculum,  besides  a  reinforce- 
ment; that  the  decemvirs,  also,  should  come  down  from 
the  citadel  of  Tusculum  and  keep  their  troops  encamped ; 
that  the  other  camp  should  be  removed  from  Fidence  into 
the  Sabine  territory;  and  that  the  enemy  might  be  de- 
terred, by  thus  attacking  them  first,  from  entertaining  any 
intentions  of  attacking  the  city. 

43.  To  the  calamities  received  from  the  enemy  the  de- 
cemvirs add  two  flagitious  deeds,  one  abroad,  and  the 
other  in  the  city.  In  the  Sabine  district,  Lucius  Siccius, 
who,  during  the  unpopularity  of  the  decemvirs,  introduced, 
in  secret  conversation  with  the  common  soldiers,  mention 
of  electing  tribunes  and  of  a  secession,  was  sent  forward  to 
select  a  place  for  a  camp :  instructions  were  given  to  the 
soldiers  whom  they  had  sent  to  accompany  him  in  that 
expedition,  to  attack  him  in  a  convenient  place  and  slay 
him.  They  did  not  kill  him  with  impunity ;  for  several 
of  the  assassins  fell  around  him  resisting  them,  while,  pos- 
sessing  great  personal  strength,  and  with  a  courage  equal 
to  that  strength,  he  was  defending  himself  against  them, 
now  surrounded  as  he  was.  The  rest  bring  an  account 
into  the  camp  that  Siccius,  when  fighting  bravely,  had 
fallen  into  an  ambush,  and  that  some  soldiers  were  lost 
with  him.  At  first  the  narrators  w'erc  believed ;  after- 
wards a  cohort,  which  went  by  permission  of  the^decem- 
virs  to  bury  those  who  had  fallen,  when  they  observed  that 
none  of  the  bodies  there  were  stripped,  that  Siccius  lay  in 
the  middle  with  his  arms,  all  the  bodies  being  turned  to 
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wards  him,  while  there  was  neither  any  body  of  the  ene- 
my, nor  even  any  traces  of  them  as  going  away,  they 
brought  back  his  body,  saying  that  he  had  certainly  been 
slain  by  his  own  men.  The  camp  was  now  filled  with  in- 
dignation, and  it  was  being  determined  that  Siccius  should 
be  forthwith  brought  to  Rome,  had  not  the  decemvirs  has- 
tened to  perform  a  military  funeral  for  him  at  the  public 
expense.  He  was  buried  amidst  the  great  grief  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  with  the  worst  possible  reputation  of  the  de- 
cemvirs among  the  common  people. 

44.  Another  atrocious  deed  follows  in  the  city,  origina- 
ting in  lust,  attended  with  results  not  less  tragical  than 
that  deed  which  drove  the  Tarquins  from  the  city  and  the 
throne  through  the  injured  chastity  and  violent  death  of 
Lucretia ;  so  that  the  decemvirs  not  only  had  the  same 
end  as  the  kings  had,  but  the  same  cause  also  of  losing 
their  power.  Appius  Claudius  was  seized  with  a  criminal 
passion  for  violating  the  person  of  a  young  woman  of 
plebeian  condition.  Lucius  Virginius,  the  girl's  father, 
held  an  honorable  rank  among  the  centurions  at  Algidum, 
a  man  of  exemplary  good  conduct  both  at  home  and  in 
the  service.  His  wife  had  been  educated  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  also  were  their  children.  He  had  betrothed 
his  daughter  to  Lucius  Icilius,  who  had  been  a  tribune, 
a  man  of  spirit  and  of  approved  zeal  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  This  young  woman,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty,  Appius,  burning  with  desire,  at- 
tempted to  seduce  by  bribes  and  promises  ;  and  vi^hen  he 
perceived  that  all  the  avenues  (to  the  possession  of  her) 
were  barred  by  modesty,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  cruel 
and  tyrannical  violence.  He  instructed  a  dependent  of  his, 
Marcus  Claudius,  to  claim  the  girl  as  his  slave,  and  not  to 
yield  to  those  who  might  demand  her  interim  retention  of 
liberty ;  consideiing  that, because  the  girl's  father  was  ab- 
sent, there  was  an  opportunity  for  committing  the  injury. 
The  tool  of  the  ("I c^cemvir's  lust  laid  hands  on  the  girl  as 
she  was  coming  into  the  Forum  (for  there  in  the  sheds 
the  literary  schools  M'ere  held)  ;  calling  her  "  the  daughter 
of  his  slave  and  a  slave  herself,"  he  commanded  her  to  fol- 
low him ;  that  he  would  force  her  away  if  she  demurred. 
The  girl  being  stupefied  with  terror,  a  crowd  collects  at 
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the  cries  of  the  girl's  nurse,  who  besought  the  protection 
of  the  citizens.  The  popular  names  of  her  father,  Virgin- 
ius,  and  of  her  spouse,  Icilius,  are  in  the  mouths  of  every- 
one. Their  regard  for  them  gains  over  their  acquaint- 
ances, while  the  heinousness  of  the  proceeding  gains  over 
the  crowd.  She  was  now  safe  from  violence,  when  the 
claimant  says,  "  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  raising  a 
mob ;  that  he  was  proceeding  by  law,  not  by  force.'*"  He 
cites  the  girl  into  court.  Those  who  stood  by  her  advis- 
ing her  to  follow  him,  they  now  reached  the  tribunal  of 
Appius.  The  claimant  rehearses  the  farce  well  known  to 
the  judge,  as  being  the  author  of  the  plot,  "  that  a  girl 
born  in  his  house,  and  clandestinely  transferred  from 
thence  to  the  house  of  Virginius,  had  been  fathered  on 
the  latter.  That  he  stated  a  thing  ascertained  by  certain 
evidence,  and  would  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  even  of 
Virginius  himself,  whom  the  principal  portion  of  that  loss 
would  concern.  That  it  was  but  just  that  in  the  interim 
the  girl  should  accompany  her  master."  The  advocates 
for  Virginia,  after  they  had  urged  that  Virginius  was  ab- 
sent on  business  of  the  state,  that  he  would  be  here  in  two 
days  if  word  were  sent  to  him,  that  it  was  unfair  that  in 
his  absence  he  should  run  any  risk  regarding  his  children, 
demand  that  he  adjourn  the  whole  matter  till  the  arrival 
of  the  father ;  that  he  should  allow  the  claim  for  her  in- 
terim liberty  according  to  the  law^passed  by  himself,  and 
not  allow  a  maiden  of  ripe  age  to  encounter  the  risk  of  her 
reputation  before  that  of  her  liberty. 

45.  Appius  prefaced  his  decree  by  observing  that  the 
very  law  which  Virginius's  friends  were  putting  forward 
as  the  ground  of  their  demand  clearly  showed  how  much 
he  favored  liberty.  But  that  liberty  would  find  secure 
protection  in  it  on  this  condition,  that  it  varied'  neither 

'  Appius  here  contrasts  two  classes  of  persons,  one  consisting  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  in  their  own  power ;  the  other  of  those  who  ai'e  not  sui 
juris,  but  are  under  the  control  either  of  a  parent  or  some  other  person. 
If  the  question  arise  concerning  a  person  who  is  sui  juris,  whether  he  is 
to  be  consigned  to  slavery  or  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  then  "id  juris 
esse, "  sc.  that  he  remain  free  till  the  decision  is  made,  because  any  per- 
son, as  being  homo  sui  juris,  and  consequently  he  himself,  "  may  proceed 
by  Jaw ;"  but  he  says  that  this  does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  a  per- 
son who  is  not  sui  juris,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  others ;  such  a  person,  he 
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with  respect  to  cases  nor  persons.'  For  with  respect  to 
those  individuals  wlio  were  claimed  as  free  that  point  of 
law  was  good,  because  any  person"  may  proceed  by  law 
(and  act  for  them) ;  with  respect  to  her  who  is  in  the 
hands  of  her  father,  that  there  was  no  other  person  (than 
her  father)  to  whom  her  master  need  relinquish  his  right 
of  possession.  That  it  was  his  determination,  therefore, 
that  her  father  should  be  sent  for  :  in  the  mean  time,  that 
the  claimant  should  suffer  no  loss  of  his  right,  but  that  he 
should  carry  off  the  girl  with  him,  and  promise  that  she 
should  be  produced  on  the  arrival  of  him  who  was  called 
her  father.     When  many  rather  murmured  against  the  in- 

says,  can  not  be  pronounced  free,  but  must  be  subject  to  the  power  either 
of  the  parent  or  master,  so  that  no  injury  be  done  to  either.  W^^^refore, 
since  the  girl  is  not  sui  juris,  she  must  be  in  the  power  either  of  Virgin- 
ius,  who  says  he  is  her  father,  or  of  Claudius,  who  says  he  is  her  master. 
But,  since  Virginius  is  not  present,  that  she  can  be  in  the  power  of  no 
one  but  Claudius,  until  Virginius  arrive. 

I  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  in  full  Mr.  Gunn's  note  on  the 
passage,  as  found  in  bis  very  neat  edition  of  our  author : 
,  "Appius  for  his  own  pui-poses,  in  interpreting  his  own  law,  introduces 
a  distinction  betwixt  those  who  were  sui  juris,  entirely  free,  and  those 
who  were  subject  to  the patria  potestas.  The  law,  according  to  him,  can 
apply  only  to  the  former,  because  in  them  only  is  there  a  true  claim  for 
liberty,  and  in  them  only  could  a  judge  give  an  interim  decision  secundum 
libertatem.  To  give  such  a  decision  in  favor  of  Virginia  would  be  a  va- 
riatio  personarum ;  it  would  be  introducing  as  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  law  a  class  of  persons  who  were,  even  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments, not  entitled  to  vindicice  secundum  libertatem.  Besides,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  law  could  act  in  the  former,  as  any  citizen  was  en- 
titled to  plead  the  cause  of  one  presumptively  free.  But  in  this  case  no 
one  could  plead,  but  either  the  father  as  master  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
alleged  master  on  the  other ;  as  the  father  was  not  present,  consequently 
no  one  had  any  legal  claim  to  urge  the  law." 

^  Si  nee  causis  nee  personis  variet.  Sc.  lex  variet.  Some  understand 
libertas  as  the  nominative  to  variet. 

°  Because  any  person.  "  As  the  law  permits  any  strangers  to  intei-pose 
in  vindicating  an  individual's  liberty,  they  have  an  undoubted  right  so  to 
do.  But  the  question  is  not  whether  this  maiden  is  free :  that  she  can 
not  be  in  any  case ;  for  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  her  master. 
Now  as  her  father  is  not  present  to  take  charge  of  her,  no  one  here  but 
her  master  can  liave  any  title  to  her."  Appius  argues  that  he  could  not 
pronounce  in  favor  of  her  temporary  liberty  without  prejudice  to  her 
father's  right  and  power  over  her :  as  there  was  no  one  present  who 
claimed  a  legal  right  to  the  possession  of  her  but  M.  Claudius,  the  judge 
had  no  alternative  but  to  award  her  during  the  interim  to  his  safe-keep- 
ing.— Stacker. 
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justice  of  this  decision  than  any  one  individual  ventured 
to  protest  against  it,  the  girl's  uncle,  Publius  ISl'umitorins, 
and  her  betrothed  spouse,  Icilius,  just  come  in  ;  and  way 
being  made  through  the  crowd,  the  multitude  thinking 
that  Appius  might  be  most  effectually  resisted  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Icilius,  the  lictor  declares  that  "  he  had  de- 
cided the  matter,"  and  removes  Icilius  when  he  attempted 
to  raise  his  voice.  Injustice  so  atrocious  would  have  fired 
even  a  cool  temper.  "  By  the  sword,  Appius,"  says  he, 
"  I  must  be  removed  hence,  that  you  may  carry  ofE  in  si- 
lence that  which  you  wish  to  be  concealed.  This  young 
woman  I  am  about  to  marry,  determined  to  have  a  lawful 
and  chaste  wife.  Wherefore  call  together  all  the  lictors 
even  of  your  colleagues ;  order  the  rods  and  axes  to  be 
had  in  readiness  ;  the  betrothed  wife  of  Icilius  shall  not 
remain  without  her  father's  house.  Though  you  have 
taken  from  us  the  aid  of  our  tribunes,  and  the  power  of 
appeal  to  the  commons  of  Rome,  the  two  bulwarks  for 
maintaining  our  liberty,  absolute  dominion  has  not,  there- 
fore, been  given  to  you  over  our  wives  and  children. 
Vent  your  fury  on  our  backs  and  necks ;  let  chastity  at 
least  be  secure.  If  violence  be  offered  to  her,  I  shall  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  citizens  here  present  in  behalf 
of  my  spouse ;  Virginius  will  implore  that  of  the  soldiers 
in  behalf  of  his  only  daughter ;  we  shall  all  implore  the 
protection  of  gods  and  men,  nor  shall  you  carry  that  sen- 
tence into  effect  without  our  blood.  I  demand  of  you, 
Appius,  consider  again  and  again  to  what  lengths  you 
are  proceeding.  Let  Virginius,  when  he  comes,  consider 
what  conduct  he  should  pursue  with  respect  to  his  daugh- 
ter. Let  him  only  be  assured  of  this,  that  if  he  yield  to 
the  claims  of  this  man,  he  will  have  to  seek  out  another 
match  for  his  daughter.  As  for  my  part,  in  vindicating 
thfi  liberty  of  my  spouse,  life  shall  leave  me  sooner  than 
my  honor." 

46.  The  multitude  was  now  excited,  and  a  contest  seemed 
likely  to  ensue.  The  lictors  had  taken  their  stand  around 
Icilius ;  nor  did  they,  however,  proceed  beyond  threats, 
when  Appius  said,  "  that  it  was  not  Virginia  that  was  de- 
fended by  Icilius,  but  that,  being  a  restless  man,  and  even 
now  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  tribuneship,  he  was  seeking 
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an  occasion  for  a  disturbance.  That  he  would  not  afford 
him  material  on  that  day;  but  in  order  that  he  may  now 
know  that  the  concession  has  been  made  not  to  his  petu- 
lance, but  to  the  absent  Virginius,  to  the  name  of  father 
and  to  liberty,  that  he  would  not  decide  the  cause  on  that 
day,  nor  interpose  a  decree ;  that  he  would  request  of  Mar- 
cus Claudius  to  forego  somewhat  of  his  right,  and  suffer 
the  girl  to  be  bailed  till  the  next  day.  But  unless  the  father 
.attended  on  the  following  day,  he  gave  notice  to  Icilius 
and  to  men  like  Icilius,  that  neither  the  founder  would  be 
wanting  to  his  own  law,  nor  firmness  to  the  decemvir ;  nor 
would  he  assemble  the  lictors  of  his  colleagues  to  put  down 
the  promoters  of  sedition ;  that  he  would  be  content  with 
his  own  lictors."  When  the  time  of  this  act  of  injustice 
was  deferred,  and  the  friends  of  the  maiden  had  retired,  it 
was  first  of  all  determined  that  the  brother  of  Icilius  and 
the  son  of  Numitorins,  both  active  young  men,  should  pro- 
ceed thence  straiglitforward  to  the  gate,  and  that  Virgin- 
ius should  be  brought  from  the  camp  with  all  possible 
haste.  That  the  safety  of  the  girl  depended  on  his  being 
present  next  day  at  the  proper  time,  as  her  protector  from 
injury.  They  proceed  according  to  directions,  and  with 
all  speed  carry  the  account  to  her  father.  When  the  claim- 
ant of  the  maiden  was  pressing  Icilius  to  become  defend- 
ant, and  give  sureties,'  and  Icilius  said  that  that  was  the  very 
thing  he  was  doing,  designedly  spinning  out  the  time,  until 
the  messengers  sent  to  the  camp  might  gain  time  for  their 
journey,  the  multitude  raised  their  hands  on  all  sides,  and 
every  one  showed  himself  ready  to  go  surety  for  Icilius. 
And  he  with  tears  in  his  eyes  says,  It  is  very  kind  of  you ; 
on  to-morrow  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  assistance;  at 
present  I  have  suflicient  sureties.  Thus  Virginia  is  bailed 
on  the  security  of  her  relations.  Appius  having  delayed  a 
short  time,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  sat  on  account 
of  the  present  case,  when  no  one  applied,  all  other  concerns 
being  given  up  by  reason  of  their  solicitude  about  the  one, 
betook  himself  home,  and  writes  to  his  colleagues  to  the 
camp,  "not  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  Virginius,  and 
even  to  keep  him  in  confinement."  This  wicked  scheme 
was  late,  as  it  deserved  to  be ;  for  Virginius,  having  al- 

'  Sureties — sponsores.     The  prelimin.ii y  bail. 
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ready  obtained  his  leave,  had  set  out  at  the  first  watch, 
while  the  letter  regarding  his  detention  was  delivered  on 
the  following  morning  to  no  puri>ose. 

47.  But  in  the  city,  when  the  citizens  were  standing  in 
the  Forum  erect  with  expectation,  Virginius,  clad  in  mourn- 
ing, by  break  of  day  conducts  his  daughter,  also  attired  in 
weeds,  attended  by  some  matrons,  into  the  Forum,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  advocates.  He  then  began  to  go 
round  and  to  solicit  individuals ;  and  not  only  to  entreat 
their  aid  as  a  boon  to  his  prayers,  but  demanded  it  as  due 
to  him  ;  "  that  he  stood  daily  in  the  field  of  battle  in  de- 
fense of  their  children  and  wives,  nor  was  there  any  other 
man  to  whom  a  greater  number  of  brave  and  intrepid 
deeds  in  war  can  be  ascribed  than  to  him.  What  availed 
it  if,  while  the  city  was  still  secure,  their  children  would 
be  exposed  to  suffer  the  severest  hardships  which  would 
have  to  be  dreaded  if  it  was  taken  ?"  Delivering  these 
observations  like  one  haranguing  in  an  assembly,  he  solic- 
ited them  individually.  Similar  arguments  were  used  by 
Icilius:  the  female  attendants  produced  more  effect  by 
their  silent  tears  than  any  language.  With  a  mind  utterly 
insensible  to  all  this  (such  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  rather 
than  of  love,  had  perverted  his  mind),  Appius  ascended 
the  tribunal;  and  when  the  claimant  began  to  complain 
briefly  that  justice  had  not  been  administered  to  him  on 
the  preceding  day  through  a  desire  to  please  the  people,  be- 
fore either  he  could  go  through  witli  his  claim  or  an  op- 
portunity of  reply  was  afforded  to  Virginius,  Appius  inter- 
rupts him.  The  preamble  with  which  he  prefaced  the 
sentence  ancient  authors  may  have  handed  down,  perhaps, 
with  truth ;  because  I  nowhere  find  any  one  that  was  likely 
(to  have  been  used)  on  so  scandalous  a  business,  it  seems 
that  the  naked  fact  should  be  stated  as  being  a  point  which 
is  agreed  on,  viz.,  that  he  passed  a  sentence'  consigning  her 
to  slavery.  At  first  all  were  astounded  with  amazement 
at  sc  heinous  a  proceeding;  then  silence  prevailed  for  some 

'  Be  passed  a  sentence,  etc.  In  the  original  it  is,  "decresse  vindicias 
secundum  servitutem. "  Tliis  decision  relates  to  the  definitive  bail.  Ap- 
pius the  day  before  had  made  up  his  mind  to  this  decision.  He  liad  cal- 
culated, however,  on  the  non-appearance  of  the  father ;  yet  did  not  now 
'  hoose  to  be  foiled  by  his  unexpected  presence. — Stacker. 
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time.  Theu,  when  Marcus  Claudius  proceeded  to  seize  the 
maiden,  the  matrons  standing  around  her,  and  was  received 
with  piteous  lamentation  of  the  women,  Virginius,  men- 
acingly extending  his  hands  towards  Appius,  says,  To  loil- 
ius,  and  not  to  you,  Appius,  have  I  betrothed  my  daughter ; 
and  for  matrimony,  not  prostitution,  have  I  brought  her 
up.  Do  you  wish  men  .to  gratify  their  lust  promiscuously, 
like  cattle  and  wild  beasts  ?  Whether  these  persons  will 
endure  such  things,  I  know  not ;  I  hope  that  those  will  not 
who  have  arms  in  their  hands.  When  the  claimant  of  the 
girl  was  repulsed  by  the  crowd  of  women  and  advocates 
who  were  standing  around  her,  silence  was  commanded  by 
the  crier. 

48.  The  decemvir,  engrossed  in  mind  by  his  lustful  pro- 
pensities, states  that  not  only  from  the  abusive  language 
of  Icilius  yesterday,  and  the  violence  of  Virginius,  of  which 
he  had  the  entire  Roman  people  as  witnesses,  but  from 
authentic  information  also,  he  ascertained  that  cabals  were 
held  in  the  city  during  the  whole  night  to  stir  up  a  sedi- 
tion. Accordingly,  that  he,  being  aware  of  that  danger, 
had  come  down  with  armed  soldiers ;  not  that  he  would 
molest  any  peaceable  person,  but  in  order  to  punish  suitably 
to  the  majesty  of  the  government  persons  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state.  It  will,  therefore,  be  better  to 
remain  quiet.  Go,  lictor,  says  he,  remove  the  crowd  ;  and 
make  way  for  the  master  to  lay  hold  of  his  slave.  When, 
bursting  with  passion,  he  had  thundered  out  these  words, 
the  multitude  themselves  voluntarily  separated,  and  the 
girl  stood  deserted,  a  prey  to  injustice.  Then  Virginius, 
when  he  saw  no  aid  anywhere,  says,  I  beg  you,  Appius, 
first  pardon  a  father's  grief,  if  I  have  said  any  thing  too 
harsh  against  you ;  in  the  next  place,  suffer  me  to  ques- 
tion the  nurse  before  the  maiden,  what  all  this  matter  is? 
that  if  I  have  been  falsely  called  her  father,  I  may  depart 
hence  with  a  more  resigned  mind.  Permission  being 
granted,  he  draws  the  girl  and  the  nurse  aside  to  the  sheds 
near  the  Temple  of  Cloacina,  which  now  go  by  the  name 
of  the  new  sheds ;  and  there  snatching  up  a  knife  from  a 
butcher,  "  In  this  one  way,  the  only  one  in  my  power,  do  I 
secure  to  you  your  liberty."  He  then  transfixes  the  girl's 
breast,  and  looking  back  towards  the  tribunal,  he  says, 
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"  With  this  blood  I  devote  thee,  Appius,  and  thy  head." 
Appi'as,  aroused  by  the  cry  raised  at  so  dreadful  a  deed, 
orders  Virginius  to  be  seized.  He,  armed  with  the  knife, 
cleared  the  way  whithersoever  he  went,  until,  protected  by 
the  crowd  of  persons  attending  him,  he  reached  the  gate. 
Icilius  and  Numitorius  take  up  the  lifeless  body  and  ex- 
hibit it  to  the  people  :  they  deplore  the  villainy  of  Ap])ii; :, 
the  fatal  beauty  of  the  maiden,  and  the  dire  necessity  of 
the  father.  The  matrons  who  followed  exclaim :  "  Was 
this  the  condition  of  rearing  children?  were  these  the  re- 
wards of  chastity?"  and  other  things  which  female  grief 
on  such  occasions  suggests,  when  their  complaints  are  so 
much  the  more  affecting,  in  proportion  as  (their  grief)  is 
more  intense  from  the  natural  tenderness  of  their  minds. 
The  voice  of  the  men,  and  more  especially  of  Icilius,  en- 
tirely turned  on  the  tribunitian  power,  on  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  people  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  and 
on  the  indignities  thrown  upon  the  state. 

49.  The  multitude  was  excited  partly  by  the  atrocious 
nature  of  the  deed,  partly  by  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
liberty  through  a  favorable  opportunity.  Appius  now  or- 
ders Icilius  to  be  summoned  befoi-e  him,  now  on  refusing 
to  come  to  be  seized;  at  length,  when  an  opportunity  of 
approaching  him  was  not  afforded  to  the  beadles,  he  him- 
self, proceeding  through  the  crowd  with  a  body  of  young 
patricians,  orders  him  to  be  taken  into  confinement.  Now 
not  only  the  multitude,  but  Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus 
Horatius,  the  leaders  of  the  multitude,  stood  around  Icil- 
ius ;  who,  having  repulsed  the  lictor,  stated  that,  "  if  he 
meant  to  proceed  by  law,  they  would  protect  Icilius  from 
one  who  was  but  a  private  citizen  ;  if  he  desired  to  employ 
force,  that  they  would  be  no  bad  match  for  him  even  then." 
Hence  arises  a  furious  scuffle.  The  decemvir's  lictor  at- 
tacks Valerius  and  Horatius :  the  fasces  are  broken  by  the 
people.  Appius  ascends  the  tribunal;  Horatius  and  Va- 
lerius follow  him.  To  them  the  assembly  pays  attention, 
they  drown  with  clamor  the  voice  of  the  decemvir.  Now 
Valerius  authoritatively  ordered  the  lictors  to  depart  from 
one  who  was  but  a  private  citizen;  when  Appius,  whose 
spirits  were  now  broken,  being  alarmed  for  his  life,  betook 
himself  into  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forum,  unknown 

Vol.  I.— 11 
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to  his  enemies,  witli  his  head  covered  up.  Spurius  Oppius, 
in  order  to  assist  his  colleague,  rushes  into  the  Forum 
from  the  opposite  side;  he  sees  their  authority  overpow- 
ered by  force.  Distracted  then  by  various  counsels  be- 
tween which  he  wavered,  by  assenting  to  several  advisers 
from  every  side,  he  eventually  ordered  the  Senate  to  be 
convened.  Because  the  proceedings  of  the  decemvirs 
seemed  to  be  displeasing  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  pa- 
tricians, this  step  quieted  the  people  with  the  hope  that 
the  government  would  be  abolished  through  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  gave  their  opinion  that  neither  the  commons 
should  be  exasperated,  and  much  more  that  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  arrival  of  Virginias  should  not  occasion  any 
commotion  in  the  army. 

50.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  junior  patricians,  being 
sent  to  the  camp  which  was  at  that  time  on  Mount  Vecil- 
ius,  announce  to  the  decemvirs  "  that  by  every  means  in 
their  power  they  should  keep  the  soldiers  from  mutinying." 
Where  Virginius  occasioned  greater  commotion  than  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  the  city.  For  besides  that  he  was 
seen  coming  with  a  body  of  near  four  hundred  men,  who, 
fired  at  the  heinous  enormity  of  the  occurrence,  had  ac- 
companied him  from  the  city ;  the  unsheathed  weapon 
and  himself  besmeared  with  blood,  attracted  to  him  the 
entire  camp ;  and  the  gowns'  seen  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  camp,  had  caused  the  number  of  people  from  the 
city  to  appear  much  greater  than  it  really  was.  When 
they  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  in  consequence  of 
his  weeping,  he  uttered  not  a  word.  At  length,  as  soon  as 
the  crowd  of  those  running  together  became  still,  and  si- 
lence took  place,  he  related  every  thing  in  order  as  it  oc- 
curred. Then  extending  his  hands  towards  heaven,  ad- 
dressing his  fellow-soldiers,  ho  begged  of  them  "not  to 
impute  to  him  that  which  was  the  crime  of  Appius,  not 
to  abhor  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  children.  To  him 
the  life  of  his  daughter  was  dearer  than  his  own,  if  she 
had  been  allowed  to  live  in  freedom  and  chastity.  When 
he  beheld  her  dragged  to  prostitution  as  if  a  slave,  think- 
ing it  better  that  his  child  should  be  lo&t  by  death  than  by 
dishonor,  through  compassion  for  her  he  fell  into  an  ap 
'  The  dress  of  the  citizens. 
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pearance  of  cruelty.  Nor  would  he  have  survived  his 
daughter,  had  he  not  placed  hope  of  avenging  her  death 
in  the  aid  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  For  that  they  too  had 
daughters,  sisters,  and  wives  ;  nor  was  the  lust  of  Appius 
Claudius  extinguished  with  his  daughter ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  it  escaped  with  impunity,  so  much  the  more  un- 
bridled wo'uld  it  be.  That  in  the  calamities  of  others  a 
warning  was  given  to  them  to  guard  against  a  similar  in- 
jury. That  for  his  own  part,  his  wife  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  ^fate  ;  his  daughter,  because  she  no  longer 
could  live  in  chastity,  died  an  unfortunate  but  honorable 
death  ;  that  there  was  no  longer  in  his  house  an  opportu- 
nity for  Appius's  lust ;  that  from  any  other  violence  of 
his  he  would  defend  his  person  with  tlie  same  spirit  with 
which  he  viaidicated  that  of  his  daughter.  That  others 
should  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  their  children."  To 
Virginius,  uttering  these  words  in  a  loud  voice,  the  multi- 
tude responded  with  a  shout,  "  that  they  would  not  be 
backward  with  respect  either  to  his  wrongs  or  their  own 
liberty."  And  the  gown-men  mixing  with  the  crowd  of 
soldierSj  both  by  narrating  with  sorrow  those  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  showing  how  much  more  shocking 
they  must  have  appeared  when  seen  than  when  merely 
heard,  and  also  by  telling  them  that  matters  were  now 
desperate  at  Rome  ;  those  also  who  followed  (the  persons 
that  accompanied  Virginius  from  Rome)  and  alleged  that 
Appius,  having  with  difficulty  escaped  with  life,  had  gone 
into  exile;'  all  these  individuals  so  far  influenced  them 
that  there  was  a  general  cry  to  arms,  they  snatched  up 
their  standards,  and  set  out  for  Rome.  The  decemvirs, 
being  alarmed  at  the  same  time  both  by  what  they  now 
saw,  as  well  as  by  those  things  which  they  had  heard  had 
taken  place  at  Rome,  ran  about  to  different  parts  of  the 
camp  to  quell  the  commotion.  While  they  proceeded  with 
mildness  no  answer  was  returned  to  them.  If  any  of  them 
attempted  to  exert  authority  over  them,  the  answer  given 
was,  that  "  they  were  men  and  had  arms."  They  go  in  a 
body  to  the  city  and  post  themselves  on  the  Aventine ;  en- 

'  Two  classes  of  persons  are  here  intended' :  1.  Those  who  accom- 
panied Virginius  into  the  camp.  2.  Others  who  followed  them  siibse- 
quaatly. 
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couraging  the  commons,  according  as  each  person  met 
them,  to  reassume  their  liberty,  and  elect  tribunes  of  the 
])eople;  no  other  violent  expression  was  heard.  Spurius 
Oppius  holds  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  ;  it  is  resolved  that 
no  harsh  proceedings  should  be  adopted,  as  occasion  for 
the  sedition  had  been  given  by  themselves.  Three  men  of 
consular  rank — Spurius  Tarpeius,  Caius  Julius,  Publius 
Snlpicius — are  sent  as  ambassadors,  to  inquire,  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate,  by  whose  orders  they  had  deserted 
the  camp?  or  what  they  intended  in  posting  themselves 
on  the  Aventine  in  arms,  and  in  turning  away  their  arms 
from  the  enemy  and  taking  their  qwn  country  ?  They 
were  at  no  loss  for  an  answer ;  tliey  wanted  some  one  to 
give  the  answer,  there  being  as  yet  no  certain  leader,  and 
individuals  not  being  forward  enough  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  invidious  office.  The  multitude  only  called  out  with 
one  voice  that  they  should  send  Lucius  Valerius  and  Mar- 
cus Horatius  to  them ;  that  to  them  they  would  give  their 
answer. 

51.  The  ambassadors  being  dismissedjVirginius  reminds 
the  soldiers  "  that  a  little  time  before  they  had  been  em- 
barrassed in  a  matter  of  no  very  great  difficulty,  because 
the  multitude  was  without  a  head ;  and  that  the  answer 
given,  though  not  inexpedient,  was  the  result  rather  of  an 
accidental  concurrence  than  of  a  concerted  plan.  His 
opinion  was,  that  ten  persons  be  elected,  who  should  pre- 
side in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and,  in  the  style 
of  military  dignity,  that  they  should  be  called  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers."  When  that  honor  was  offered  to  himself, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  replied :  "  Reserve,  for  an  occasion 
more  favorable  to  you  and  to  me  those  your  kind  opinions 
of  me.  My  daughter  being  unavenged,  neither  allows  any 
honor  to  be  satisfactory  to  me,  nor,  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  things,  is  it  useful  that  those  should  be  at  your  head 
who  are  most  obnoxious  to  party  malice.  If  there  will  be 
any  use  of  me,  such  use  will  be  derived  not  in  a  less  de- 
gree from  me  in  a  private  station."  They  then  elect  mili- 
tary tribunes  ten  in  number.  Nor  was  the  army  among 
the  Sabines  inactive.  There  also,  at  the  instance  of  Iciiius 
and  Numitorius,  a  secession  from  the  decemvirs  took 
place,  the  commotion  of  men's  minds  on  recollecting  the 
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murder  of  Siecius  being  not  less  than  that  which  the  re- 
cent  account  of  the  barbarous  attempt  made  on  the  maiden 
to  gratify  lust  had  enkindled.  When  Icilius  heard  that 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  elected  on  Mount  Aventine, 
lest  the  election-assembly  in  the  city  might  follow  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  military  assembly,  by  electing  the  same  per- 
sons tribunes  of  the  commons,  being  well  versed  in  popular 
intrigues,  and  having  an  eye  to  that  office,  he  also  takes 
care,  before  they  proceeded  to  the  city,  that  the  same 
number  be  elected  by  his  own  party  with  an  equal  power. 
They  entered  the  city  through  the  CoUine  gate  in  military 
array,  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Aventine  through 
the  middle  of  the  city.  There,  joined  to  the  other  army, 
they  commissioned  the  twenty  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  to 
select  two  out  of  their  number  who  should  hold  the  com- 
mand in  chief.  They  choose  Marcus  Oppius  and  Sextus 
Manilius.  The  patricians,  alarmed  for  the  general  safety, 
though  there  was  a  meeting  every  day,  waste  the  time  in 
wrangling  more  frequently  than  in  deliberation.  The  mur- 
der of  Siecius,  the  lust  of  Appius,  and  the  disgraces  in- 
curred in  war,  were  urged  as  charges  against  the  decem- 
virs. It  was  resolved  that  Valerius  and  Horatius  should 
proceed  to  the  Aventine.  They  refused  to  go  on  any 
other  conditions  than  that  the  decemvirs  should  lay  down 
the  badges  of  that  office,  which  had  expired  the  year  be- 
fore. The  decemvirs,  complaining  that  they  were  now  be- 
ing degraded,  stated  that  they  would  not  resign  their  office 
until  those  laws  were  passed  on  account  of  which  they  had 
been  appointed. 

52.  The  people  being  informed  through  Marcus  Duilius, 
who  had  been  tribune  of  the  people,  that  by  reason  of  their 
continual  contentions  no  business  was  transacted,  passes 
from  the  Aventine  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  Duilius  affirming 
that  serious  concern  for  business  would  not  enter  the 
minds  of  the  patricians  until  they  saw  the  city  desei'ted. 
That  the  Sacred  Mount  would  remind  them  of  the  people's 
firmness ;  that  they  would  then  know  that  matters  could 
not  be  restored  to  concord  without  the  restoration  of  (the 
tribunitian)  power.  Having  set  out  along  the  Nomentan 
way,  which  was  then  called  the  I'iculnean,  they  pitched 
their  camp  on  the  Sacred  Mount,  imitating  the  moderation 
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of  their  fathers  by  committing  no  violence.  The  commoiis 
followed  the  army,  no  one  whose  age  would  permit  him 
declining  to  go.  Their  wives  and  children  attended  their 
steps,  piteously  asking  to  whom  would  they  leave  them,  in 
a  city  in  which  neither  chastity  nor  liberty  were  respected  ? 
When  the  unusual  solitude  rendered  every  place  in  Rome 
void ;  when  there  was  in  the  Forum  no  one  but  a  few  old 
men;  when,  the  patricians  being  convened  into  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Forum  appeared  deserted  ;  more  now  besides  Ho- 
ratius  and  Valerius  began  to  exclaim,  "  What  will  ye  now 
wait  for,  conscript  fathers  ?  If  the  decemvirs  do  not  put 
an  end  to  their  obstinacy,  will  ye  suffer  all  things  to  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin  ?  What  power  is  that,  decemvirs,  which 
ye  embrace  and  hold  so  firmly?  do  you  mean  to  adminis- 
ter justice  to  walls  and  mere  houses  ?  Are  you  not 
ashamed  that  an  almost  greater  numl)er  of  your  fictors  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Forum  than  of  the  other  citizens? 
What  are  ye  to  do  in  case  the  enemy  should  approach  the 
city  ?  What,  if  the  commons  should  come  presently  in 
arms,  if  we  seem  not  to  be  moved  by  their  secession  ?  do 
you  mean  to  conclude  your  power  by  the  fall  of  the  city? 
But  (the  case  is  this),  either  we  must  not  have  the  com- 
mons, or  they  must  have  their  tribunes.  We  would  soon- 
er dispense  with  our  patrician  magistrates  than  they  with 
their  plebeian.  That  power,  when  new  and  untried,  they 
wrested  from  our  fathers ;  much  less  will  they,  now  that 
they  have  tested  the  sweets  of  it,  er.dr.re  its  loss:  more 
especially  since  we  make  not  a  moderate  use  of  our  power, 
so  that  they  may  not  stand  in  need  of  (tribunitian)  aid." 
When  these  arguments  were  thrown  out  from  every  quar- 
ter, the  decemvirs,  overpowered  by  the  united  opinions  of 
all,  declare  that,  since  such  seems  to  be  the  feeling,  they 
would  submit  to  the  authoi-itj-  of  the  patricians.  All  they 
ask  is,  that  they  may  be  protected  from  popular  rage; 
they  give  a  warning  that  they  should  not,  through  shed- 
ding their  blood,  habituate  the  people  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  the  patricians. 

53.  Then  Valerius  and  Horatius,  having  been  sent  to 
bring  back  the  people  on  such  terms  as  might  seem  fit, 
and  to  adjust  all  differences,  are  directed  to  make  provis- 
ion also  for  the  decemvirs  from  the  resentment  and  vio- 
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lence  of  the  multitude.  They  set  forward,  and  are  re- 
ceived into  the  carap  with  great  joy  by  the  people,  as  be- 
ing their  liberators  beyond  all  doubt,  both  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbance  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  matter.  In  consideration  of  these  things,  thanks 
were  returned,  to  them  on  their  arrival.  Icilius  speaks  in 
the  name  of  the  people.  When  the  terms  came  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  ambassadors  inquiring  wliat  were  the  demands 
of  the  people,  the  same  individual,  having  already  con- 
certed the  plan  before  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors, 
stated  demands  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  became  evident 
that  more  hope  was  placed  in  the  justice  of  their  case 
than  in  arms.  For  they  demanded  back  the  tribunitian 
office  and  the  right  of  appeal,  which,  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  decemvirs,  had  been  the  props  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  visited  with  injury  to  any  one  to 
have  instigated  the  soldiers  or  the  commons  to  seek  back 
their  liberty  by  a  secession.  Concerning  the  punishment 
only  of  the  decemvirs  was  their  demand  immoderate ;  for 
they  thought  it  but  just  that  they  should  be  delivered  up 
to  them  ;  and  they  threatened  that  they  would  burn  them 
alive.  In  answer  the  ambassadors  say,  the  demands 
which  have  been  the  result  of  deliberation  are  so  reason- 
able, that  they  should  be  voluntarily  offered  to  you ;  for 
you  seek  them  as  safeguards  to  your  liberty,  not  as  means 
of  licentious  power  to  assail  others.  Your  resentment  we 
must  rather  pardon  than  indulge ;  seeing  that  from  your 
hatred  of  cruelty  ye  rush  into  cruelty,  and  almost  before 
you  are  free  yourselves,  you  wish  already  to  lord  it  over 
your  enemies.  Shall  our  state  never  enjoy  rest  from  pun- 
ishments, either  of  the  patricians  on  the  Roman  commons, 
or  of  the  commons  on  the  patricians  ?  you  have  occasion 
for  a  shield  rather  than  for  a  sword.  He  is  sufficiently 
and  abundantly  humble  Avho  lives  in  a  state  on  an  equal 
footing,  neither  inflicting  nor  suffering  injury.  Moreover, 
should  you  feel  disposed  to  render  yourselves  formidable, 
when,  having  recovered  your  magistrates  and  laws,  decis- 
ions on  our  lives  and  fortunes  shall  be  in  your  hands ; 
then  you  shall  determine  according  to  the  merits  of  each 
case  ;  now  it  is  sufficient  that  your  liberty  be  restored." 
54.  All  permitting   them   to   act  just  as   they  think 
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proper,  the  ambassadors  assure  them  that  they  would 
speedily  return,  having  completed  every  matter.  When 
they  went  and  laid  before  the  patricians  the  message  of 
the  commons,  the  other  decemvirs,  since,  contrary  to  their 
own  expectation,  no  mention  was  made  of  their  punish- 
ment, raised  no  objection.  Appius,  being  of  a  truculent 
disposition,  and  a  particular  object  of  detestation,  meas- 
uring the  rancor  of  others  towards  him  by  his  own  to- 
wards them,  says  :  "  I  am  aware  of  the  fate  which  hanga 
over  me.  I  see  that  the  contest  against  us  is  deferred,  un- 
til our  arms  are  delivered  up  to  our  adversaries.  Blood 
must  be  offered  up  to  popular  rage.  Not  even  do  I  de- 
mur to  resign  my  decemvirate."  A  decree  of  the  Senate 
is  then  passed,  "  that  the  decemvirs  should  without  delay 
resign  their  office ;  that  Quintius  Furius,  chief  pontiff, 
should  hold  an  election  of  plebeian  tribunes,  and  that  the 
secession  of  the  soldiers  and  commons  should  not  be  vis- 
ited on  any  one."  These  decrees  being  finished,  the  Sen- 
ate being  dismissed,  the  decemvirs  come  forth  into  the  as- 
sembly, and  resign  their  office,  to  the  great  joy  of  all. 
News  of  this  is  carried  to  the  commons.  All  the  people 
remaining  in  the  city  escort  the  ambassadors.  This 
crowd  was  met  by  another  joyous  body  from  the  camp ; 
they  congratulate  each  other  on  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  concord  to  the  state.  The  deputies  address  the  as- 
sembly:  "Be  it  advantageous,  fortunate,  and  happy  for 
you  and  the  republic,  return  into  your  country  to  your 
household  gods,  your  wives  and  children ;  but  carry  into 
the  city  the  same  modestj'  which  you  observed  here, 
where,  amidst  the  consumption  of  so  many  matters  neces- 
sary for  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  no  man's  field  has 
been  injured.  Go  to  the  Aventine,  whence  ye  set  out. 
In  that  auspicious  place,  where  ye  took  the  first  step  to- 
wards liberty,  ye  shall  elect  tribunes  of  the  people.  The 
chief  pontiff  will  be  at  hand  to  hold  the  elections."  Great 
was  their  assent  and  joy,  as  evinced  in  their  approbation 
of  every  measure.  They  then  hastily  raise  their  star:d- 
ards,  and,  having  set  out  for  Rome,  vie  in  exultation  with 
all  they  met.  There,  the  chief  pontiff  holding  the  meet- 
ing for  the  elections,  they  elected  as  their  tribunes  of  the 
people,  first  of  all  A.  Virginius,  then  Lucius  Icilius,  and 
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Publius  Numitorius,  the  uncle  of  Virginia,  the  advisers  of 
the  secession.  Then  Caius  Sicinius,  the  offspring  of  him 
who  is  recorded  to  have  been  elected  first  tribune  of  the 
commons  on  the  Sacred  Mount ;  and  Marcus  Duilius,  who 
had  passed  through  a  distinguished  tribuneship  before  the 
creation  of  the  decemvirs,  and  was  never  wanting  to  the 
commons  in  their  contests  with  the  decemvirs.  Marcus 
Titinius,  Marcus  Pomponius,  Caius  Apronius,  Publius 
Villius,  and  Caius  Oppius,  were  elected  more  from  hope 
(entertained  of  them)  than  from  any  services  (performed). 
When  he  entered  on  his  tribuneship,  Lucius  Icilius  pro- 
posed to  the  commons,  and  the  commons  ordered  that  the 
secession  from  the  decemvirs  which  had  taken  place  should 
not  prove  detrimental  to  any  individual.  Immediately 
after  Duilius  carried  a  proposition  for  electing  consuls, 
with  right  of  appeal.  All  these  things  were  transacted  in 
an  assembly  of  the  commons  in  the  Flaniinian  meadows, 
which  they  now  call  the  Flaminian  circus. 

55.  Then  through  an  interrex  Lucius  Valerius  and  Mar- 
cus Horatius  were  elected  consuls,  who  immediately  en- 
tered on  their  office  ;  whose  consulship  was  popular  with- 
out any  actual  injury  to  the  patricians,  though  not  with- 
out their  displeasure;  for  whatever  provision  was  made 
for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  commons,  that  they  consid- 
ered to  be  a  diminution  made  in  their  own  power.  First 
of  all,  when  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  point  in  controversy 
whether  patricians  were  bound  by  regulations  enacted  in 
an  assembly  of  the  commons,  they  proposed  a  law  in  the 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  that  whatever  the  commons  or- 
dered collectively  should  bind  the  entire  people ;  by  which 
law  a  most  keen-edged  weapon  was  given  to  motions  in- 
troduced by  tribunes.  Then  another  law  made  by  a  con- 
sul concerning  the  right  of  appeal,  a  singular  security  to 
liberty,  and  subverted  by  the  deccmviral  power,  they  not 
only  restore,  but  guard  it  also  for  the  time  to  come,  by 
enacting  a  new  law,  "  that  no  one  should  appoint  any 
magistrate  without  a  right  of  appeal;  if  any  person 
should  so  elect,  it  would  be  lawful  and  right  that  he  be 
put  to  death  ;  and  that  such  killing  should  not  be  deemed 
a  capital  offense."  And  when  they  had  sufficiently  se- 
cured the  commons  by  the  right  of  appeal  on  the  one  hand, 

71* 
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by  tribunitian  aid  on  the  other,  they  renewed  for  the  trib- 
unes themselves  (the  privilege)  that  they  should  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable,  the  memory  of  which  matter  had 
now  been  almost  lost,  reviving  certain  ceremonies  which 
had  been  long  disused;  and  they  rendered  them  inviolable 
both  by  the  religious  institution,  as  well  as  by  a  law,  en- 
acting  that  "whoever  should  offer  injury  to  tribunes  of 
the  people,  sediles,  judges,  decemvirs,  his  person  should  be 
devoted  to  Jupiter,  and  his  property  be  sold  at  the  Temple 
of  Ceres,  Liber  and  Libera."  Commentators  deny  that 
any  person  is  by  this  law  sacrosanct ;  but  that  he  who 
may  do  an  injury  to  any  of  them  is  deemed  to  be  devoted; 
therefore  that  an  sedile  may  be  arrested  and  carried  to 
prison  by  superior  magistrates,  which,  though  it  be  not 
expressly  warranted  by  law,  for  an  injui-y  is  done  to  a  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  an  injury  according  to 
this  law,  yet  it  is  a  proof  that  an  sedile  is  not  considered 
as  sacred ;  that  the  tribunes  were  sacred  and  inviolable  by 
an  ancient  oath  of  the  commons,  when  first  they  created 
that  office.  There  have  been  persons  who  supposed  that 
by  this  same  Horatian  law  provision  was  made  for  the 
consuls  also  and  the  praetors,  because  they  were  elected 
under  the  same  auspices  as  the  consuls ;  for  that  a  consul 
was  called  a  judge.  Which  interpretation  is  refuted,  be- 
cause at  this  time  it  was  not  yet  the  custom  for  the  consul 
to  be  styled  judge,  but  the  praetor.  These  were  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  was  also  regulated  by  the 
same  consuls  that  decrees  of  the  Senate  should  be  deposit- 
ed with  the  SBdiles  of  the  commons  in  the  Temple  of  Ceres, 
which  before  that  used  to  be  suppressed  and  altered  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  conrals.  Marcus  Duilius  then,  tribune  of 
the  commons,  proposed  to  the  people,  and  the  people  or- 
dered, that  "  whoever  left  the  people  without  tribunes,  and 
whoever  caused  a  magistrate  to  be  elected  without  the 
right  of  appeal,  should  be  punished  with  stripes  and  be- 
headed." All  these  matters,  though  against  the  feelings  of 
the  patricians,  passed  off  -without  opposition  from  them, 
because  no  severity  was  aimed  at  anj  particular  individ- 
ual. 

56.  Then  both  the  tribunitian  power  and  the  liberty  of 
the  commons  being  firmly  established,  the  tribunes  now 
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deeming  it  both  safe  and  seasonable  to  attack  individuals, 
single  out  Virginias  as  the  first  prosecutor,  and  Appius  as 
defendant.  When  Virginius  appointed  a  day  for  Appius, 
and  Appius  came  down  to  the  Forum,  accompanied  by 
some  young  patricians,  the  memory  of  his  most  profligate 
exercise  of  power  was  instantly  revived  in  the  minds  of 
all,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  himself  and  his  satellites.  Then 
Virginius  says,  "  Long  speeches  have  been  invented  for 
matters  of  a  doubtful  nature.  Accordingly,  I  shall  nei- 
ther waste  time  in  dwelling  on  the  guilt  of  this  man  be- 
fore you,  from  whose  cruelty  ye  have  rescued  yourselxss 
by  force  of  arms,  nor  shall  I  suffer  him  to  add  impu- 
dence to  his  other  enormous  crimes  in  defending  himself. 
Wherefore,  Appius  Claudius,  I  remit  to  you  the  accumu- 
lated impious  and  nefarious  deeds  you  have  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  commit  for  the  last  two  years ;  with  respect  to 
one  charge  only,  unless  you  will  appoint  a  judge,  (and 
prove)  that  you  have  not,  conti'ary  to  .the  laws,  sentenced 
a  free  person  to  be  a  slave,  I  order  that  you  be  taken  into 
custody."  Neither  in  the  aid  of  the  tribunes  nor  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  could  Appius  place  any  hope ;  still  he 
both  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  and,  when  no  one  regarded 
him,  being  seized  by  the  bailiff,  he  exclaims,  "  I  appeal." 
The  hearing  of  this  one  expression,  that  safeguard  of  lib- 
erty, uttered  from  that  mouth  by  which  a  free  citizen  was 
so  recently  consigned  to  slavery,  occasioned  general  si- 
lence. And,  while  they  observe  to  each  other  that  "  at 
length  thei'e  are  gods,  and  that  they  do  not  disregard  hu- 
man affairs  ;  and  that  punishment  await  tyranny  and  cru- 
elty, which,  though  late,  are  still  by  no  means  light ;  that 
he  now  appealed,  who  had  abolished  all  right  of  appeal ; 
and  that  he  implored  the  protection  of  the  people,  who 
had  trampled  down  all  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  that 
he  was  dragged  off  to  prison,  destitute  of  the  rights  of 
liberty,  who  had  doomed  a  free  person  to  slavery.  Amidst 
the  murmurs  of  the  assembly,  the  voice  of  Appius  was 
heard  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Roman  people. 
He  enumerated  the  services  of  his  ancestors  to  the  state, 
at  home  and  abroad;  his  own  unfortunate  zeal  towards 
the  Roman  commons ;  that  he  had  resigned  the  consul- 
ship, to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  patricians,  for  the 
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purpose  of  equalizing  the  laws ;  (he  then  mentioned)  his 
laws ;  which,  though  they  still  remained  in  force,  the 
framer  of  them  was  dragged  to  a  prison.  But  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  and  disadvantages  of  his  case  he  would 
then  make  trial  of,  when  an  opportunity  would  be  afford- 
ed him  of  stating  his  defense.  At  present  he,  a  Roman 
citizen,  demanded,  by  the  common  right  of  citizenship, 
that  he  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  day  appointed,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  people.  That  he 
(lid  not  dread  popular  rage  so  much  as  not  to  place  any 
hope  in  the  equity  and  compassion  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
But  if  he  were  led  to  prison  without  being  heard,  that  he 
once  more  appealed  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
warned  them  not  to  imitate  those  whom  they  hated.  But 
if  the  tribunes  acknowledge  themselves  bound  in  the  same 
confederacy  for  abolishing  the  right  of  appeal,  which  they 
chai'ged  the  decemvirs  with  having  formed,  then  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  :  he  implored  the  benefit  of  the  laws 
passed  that  very  year,  both  by  the  consuls  and  tribunes, 
regarding  the  right  of  appeal.  For  who  would  appeal,  if 
this  were  not  allowed  a  person  as  yet  uncondemned,  whose 
case  has  not  been  heard  ?  what  plebeian  and  humble  in. 
dividual  would  iind  protection  in  the  laws,  if  Appius  Claus 
dius  could  not  ?  that  he  would  afford  a  proof,  ■whether 
tyranny  or  liberty  vi^as  established  by  the  new  laws  ;  and 
whether  the  right  of  appeal  and  of  challenge  against  the 
injustice  of  magistrates  was  only  held  out  in  empty  words, 
or  effectually  granted. 

57.  Virginius,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  that  Appius 
Claudius  was  the  only  person  not  entitled  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  laws,  nor  in  civil  or  human  society.  That  men 
should  look  to  the  tribunal,  the  fortress  of  all  villainies  j 
where  that  perpetual  decemvir,  venting  his  fury  on  the 
properties,  backs,  and  blood  of  the  citizens,  threatening  all 
with  his  rods  and  axes,  a  despiser  of  gods  and  men,  attended 
vi^ith  executioners,  not  lictors,  changing  his  mind  from  ra- 
pine and  murder  to  lust,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, tore  a  free-born  maiden,  as  if  a  prisoner  of  war,  fi'om 
the  embraces  of  her  father,  and  gave  her  as  a  present  to  a 
dependent,  the  pander  to  his  secret  pleasures.  Where  by 
a  cruel  decree,  and  by  a  most  villainous  decision,  he  armed 
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the  right  hand  of  the  father  against  the  daughter ;  where 
he  ordered  the  spouse  and  uncle,  on  their  raising  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  girl,  to  be  taken  ofE  to  a  prison;  moved  more 
at  the  interruption  to  his  sensual  gratification  than  at  her 
untimely  death.  That  the  prison  was  built  for  him  also, 
which  he  used  to  call  the  domicile  of  the  Roman  commons. 
Wherefore,  though  he  may  appeal  again  and  oftener,  he 
would  as  frequently  refer  him  to  a  judge,  on  the  charge  of 
having  sentenced  a  free  person  to  slavery ;. if  he  would  not 
go  before  a  judge,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  pris- 
on as  one  condemned.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
though  without  the  disapprobation  of  any  individual,  yet 
not  without  considerable  emotions  of  the  public  mind, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  punishment  of  so  distinguish- 
ed a  man,  their  own  liberty  began  to  appear  to  the  commons 
themselves  as  excessive.  The  tribune  deferred  the  day  of 
iiTial.  While  these  matters  are  going  on,  ambassadors  from 
the  Hernicians  and  Latins  came  to  Rome  to  present  their 
congratulations  on  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  and  as  an  offering  on  that  account 
to  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest,  they  brought  into  the 
Capitol  a  golden  crown  of  small  weight,  as  riches  at  that 
time  did  not  abound,  and  the  duties  of  religion  were  per- 
formed rather  with  piety  than  magnificence.  From  the 
same  source  it  was  ascertained  that  the  JEquans  and  Vol- 
scians  were  preparing  for  war  with  the  utmost  energy. 
The  consuls  were  therefore  ordered  to  divide  the  provin- 
ces between  them.  The  Sabines  fell  to  the  lot  of  Horatius, 
the  ^quans  and  Volscians  to  that  of  Valerius.  On  their 
proclaiming  a  levy  for  these  wars,  through  the  good  wishes 
of  the  commons,  not  only  the  younger  men,  but  of  those 
who  had  served  out  their  time,  a  considerable  portion  as 
volunteers,  attended  to  give  in  their  names ;  and  hence  the 
army  was  stronger  not  only  by  the  number,  but  also  by  the 
kind  of  soldiers,  veterans  being  mixed  with  them.  Before 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  they  engraved  on  brass,  and 
fixed  up  in  public  view,  the  decern  viral  laws,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  the  twelve  tables."  There  are  some 
who  state  that  the  sediles  discharged  that  office  by  order 
of  the  tribunes. 

58.  Caius  Claudius,  who,  detesting  the  crimes  of  the  de- 
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cemvirs  and,  above  all,  incensed  at  the  arrogant  conduct  oi 
his  brother's  son,  had  retired  to  Regillum,  the  country  of  his 
forefathers,  having  returned,  though  now  advanced  in  years, 
to  deprecate  the  dangers  impending  over  that  man,  whose 
vices  he  had  shunned,  now  clad  in  a  mourning  garment, 
with  the  members  of  his  family  and  his  clients,  went  about 
the  Forum,  and  solicited  the  interest  of  the  citizens  individ- 
ually :  "  That  they  would  not  cast  such  a  stain  on  the  Clau- 
dian  family,  as  to  consider  them  deserving  of  imprisonment 
and  chains ;  that  a  man  whose  image  would  be  most  highly 
honored  with  posterity,  the  framer  of  their  laws  and  the 
founder  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  lay  in  chains  among 
nightly  thieves  and  robbers.  (He  begged)  that  they  would 
turn  away  their  minds  from  resentment  for  a  while  to  exam- 
ination and  reflection,  and  rather  pardon  one  at  the  inter- 
cession of  so  many  members  of  the  Claudian  family  than, 
through  a  hatred  of  one,  spurn  the  entreaties  of  many ;  that 
he  himself  also  paid  this  tribute  to  the  family  and  the  name ; 
nor  had  he  been  reconciled  to  him  whose  unfortunate  situar 
tion  he  wished  to  relieve ;  that  by  fortitude  liberty  had  been 
recovered ;  by  clemency  the  harmony  of  the  several  orders 
might  be  established."  Some  there  were  whom  he  influ- 
enced more  by  his  warm  attachment  to  his  family  than  for 
the  sake  of  him  for  whom  he  interceded.  But  Virginius 
begged  that "  they  would  rather  pity  him  and  his  daughter ; 
and  that  they  would  listen  to  the  entreaties,  not  of  the  Clau- 
dian family,  which  had  assumed  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over 
the  commons,  but  those  of  the  near  friends  of  Virginia  and 
of  the  three  tribunes ;  who  having  been  created  for  the  aid 
of  the  commons,  wore  now  themselves  imploring  the  protec- 
tion and  aid  of  the  commons."  These  tears  appeared  more 
just.  Accordingly,  all  hope  being  cut  off,  Appius  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life  before  the  day  arrived  appointed  for  his  trial. 
Soon  after,  Spurius  Oppius,  the  next  object  of  public  indig- 
nation, as  having  been  in  the  city  when  the  unjust  decision 
was  given  by  his  colleague,  was  arraigned  by  Publius  Nn- 
mitorius.  However,  an  act  of  injustice  committed  by  Op- 
pius brought  more  odium  on  him  than  the  not  preventing 
one  (in  the  case  of  Appius).  A  witness  was  brought  for- 
ward who,  after  reckoning  up  twenty  campaigns,  after  hav- 
ing been  particularly  honored  eight  different  times,  and 
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■wearing  these  lienors  in  the  sight  of  the  Roman  people, 
tore  open  his  garment  and  exhibited  his  back  torn  with 
stripes,  asking  no  other  conditions  but "  that,  if  ttie  accused 
could  name  any  one  guilty  act  of  his,  he  might,  though  a 
private  individual,  once  more  repeat  his  severity  on  him." 
Oppius  was  also  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  put  a  period 
to  his  life  before  the  day  of  trial.  The  tribunes  confiscated 
the  property  of  Appius  and  Oppius.  Their  colleagues  jeft 
their  homes  to  go  into;  exile ;  their  property  was  confiscf 
ted.  Marcus  Claudius,  the  claimant  of  Virginia,  being 
condemned  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  was  discharged,  and 
■went  away  into  exile  to  Tibur,  Virginius  himself  remitting 
the  penalty  as  far  as  it  affected  his  life ;  and  the  shade  of 
Virginia,  more  fortunate  after  death  than  when  living,  af- 
ter having  roamed  through  so  many  families  in  quest  of 
vengeance,  at  length  rested  in  peace,  no  guilty  person  be- 
ing left  unpunished. 

59.  Great  alarm  seized  the  patricians,  and  the  countenan- 
ces of  the  tribunes  were  now  the  same  as  those  of  the  decem- 
virs had  been,  when  Marcus  Duilius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
having  put  a  salutary  check  to  their  immoderate  power, 
says :  "  There  has  been  both  enough  of  liberty  on  our  own 
part  and  of  vengeance  on  our  enemies  ;  wherefore  for  this 
year  I  will  neither  suffer  a  day  of  trial  to  be  appointed  for 
any  one  nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  For  it  is 
neither  pleasing  to  me  that  old  crimes  now  foi-gotten  should 
be  again  brought  forward,  seeing  that  the  recent  ones  have 
been  atoned  for  by  the  punishment  of  the  decemvirs  ;  and 
the  unremitting  care  of  both  the  consuls  in  defending  your 
liberties  is  ample  security  that  nothing  will  be  committed 
which  will  call  fortribunitian  interference."  This  modera- 
tion of  the  tribune  first  relieved  the  patricians  from  their 
fears,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  their  ill-will  towards 
the  consuls  ;  for  they  had  been  so  devoted  to  the  commons, 
that  even  a  plebeian  magistrate  took  an  earlier  interest  in 
the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  patricians  than  one  of  patrician 
rank ;  and  their  enemies  would  have  been  surfeited  with 
inflicting  punishments  on  them,  before  the  consuls,  to  all 
appearance,  would  have  resisted  their  licentious  career. 
And  there  were  many  who  said  that  a  want  of  firmness 
was  shown,  inasmuch  as  the  fathers  had  given  their  appro- 
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bation  to  the  laws  proposed;  nor  was  tbere  a  doubt  but 
that  in  this  troubled  state  of  public  affairs  they  had  yielded 
to  the  times. 

60.  The  business  in  the  city  being  settled,  and  the  rights 
of  the  commons  being  firmly  established,  the  consuls  de- 
parted to  their  respective  provinces.  Valerius  prudently 
deferred  all  warlike  operations  against  the  armies  of  the 
.^quans  and  the  Volscians,  which  had  now  formed  a  junc. 
tion  at  Algidum.  But  if  he  had  immediately  committed 
the  result  to  fortune,  I  know  not  but  that,  such  were  the 
feelings  both  of  the  Romans  and  of  their  enemies  since  the 
unfavorable  auspices  of  the  decemvirs,  the  contest  would 
have  stood  them  in  a  heavy  loss.  Having  pitched  his 
camp  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  enemy,  he  kept 
his  men  quiet.  The  enemy  filled  the  space  lying  between 
the  two  camps  with  their  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  not 
a  single  Roman  made  them  any  answer  when  they  chal- 
lenged them  to  battle.  At  length,  wearied  from  standing 
and  from  waiting  in  vain  for  a  contest,  the  ^quans  and 
Volscians,  considering  that  the  victory  was  in  a  manner 
conceded  to  them,  go  off,  some  to  the  Hernicians,  some 
to  the  Latins,  to  commit  depredations.  There  was  left  in 
the  camp  rather  a  garrison  for  its  defense  than  suflacient 
force  for  a  contest.  When  the  consul  perceived  this,  he 
retorted  the  terror  previously  occasioned  to  his  men,  and, 
drawing  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  he  now  in  his  turn 
provokes  the  enemy  to  fight.  When  they,  from  a  feeling 
of  the  absence  of  their  forces,  declined  battle,  the  cour.age 
of  the  Romans  immediately  increased,  and  they  considered 
as  vanquished  those  who  stood  panic-stricken  within  their 
rampart.  After  having  stood  for  the  entire  day  prepared 
for  the  contest,  they  retired  at  night.  And  the  Romans, 
now  full  of  hope,  set  about  refreshing  themselves.  The 
enemy,  in  by  no  means  equal  spirits,  being  now  in  trepida- 
tion, dispatch  messengers  in  every  direction  to  call  back 
the  plundering  parties.  Those  in  the  nearest  places  return 
tlience  ;  those  who  were  farther  off  w^i-e  not  found.  When 
the  day  dawned,  the  Romans  leave  tlie  camp,  determining 
on  assaulting  the  rampart  unless  an  opportunity  of  fighting 
were  afforded ;  and  when  the  day  was  now  far  advanced, 
and  no  movement  was  made  by  the  enemy,  the  consul  or- 
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ders  them  to  advance  ;  and  the  troops  being  put  in  motion, 
the  jEquans  and  the  Volscians  became  indignant  that  vic- 
torious armies  were  to  be  defended  by  a  rampart  rather 
than  by  valor  and  arms.  Wherefore  they  also  earnestly  de- 
manded the  signal  for  battle  from  their  generals,  and  re- 
ceived it.  And  now  half  of  them  had  got  out  of  the  gates, 
and  the  others  in  succession  were  observing  order,  march- 
ing down  each  to  his  own  post,  when  the  Roman  consul, 
before  the  enemy's  line  could  be  drawn  up,  supported  by 
their  entire  strength,  advanced  on  them ;  and  having  at- 
tacked them  before  they  were  all  as  yet  led  forth,  and  when 
those  who  were  so  had  not  their  ranks  sufficiently  arrang- 
ed, he  falls  on  the  unsteady  crowd  of  them,  running  in 
trepidation  from  one  place  to  another,  and  throwing  around 
their  eyes  on  themselves  and  on  their  friends,  a  shout  and 
violent  onset,  adding  to  the  already  confused  state  of  their 
minds.  The  enemy  at  first  gave  way ;  then,  when  they 
had  rallied  their  spirits,  and  their  generals  on  every  side 
reprovingly  asked  them  whether  they  were  about  to  yield 
to  their  vanquished  foes,  the  battle  was  restored. 

61.  On  the  other  side,  the  consul  desired  the  Romans 
to  remember  that  "  on  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  they 
fought  as  free  men  in  defense  of  Rome,  now  a  free  city. 
That  it  was  for  themselves  they  were  to  conquer,  and  not 
that  they  should  be  the  prize  of  the  decemvirs,  after  con- 
quering. That  it  was  not  under  the  command  of  Appius 
that  the  action  was  being  conducted,  but  under  their  con- 
sul Valerius,  descended  from  the  liberators  of  the  Roman 
people,  himself  too  a  liberator.  That  they  should  show 
that  in  former  battles  it  had  been  the  fault  of  the  generals, 
and  not  of  the  soldiers,  that  they  did  not  conquer.  That 
it  was  shameful  to  have  had  more  courage  against  their 
own  countrymen  than  against  their  enemies,  and  to  have 
dreaded  slavery  more  at  home  than  abroad.  That  Vir- 
ginia was  the  only  person  whose  chastity  was  in  danger 
in  time  of  peace :  that  Appius  was  the  only  citizen  of  dan- 
gerous lust.  But  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  turn 
against  them,  all  their  children  would  be  in  danger  from 
so  many  thousands  of  enemies.  Tliat  he  would  not,  on  ac- 
count of  the  omen,  mention  things  which  may  neither  Ju- 
piter nor  their  father  Mars  suffer  to  befall  a  city  built  undel 
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such  auspices."  He  reminded  them  of  the  Aventine  and 
the  Sacred  mount ;  and  "  that  they  should  bring  back  do- 
minion unimpaired  to  that  spot,  where  tlieir  liberty  had  been 
established  but  a  few  months  before  ;  and  that  they  should 
show  that  the  Roman  soldiers  retained  the  same  abilities 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed before  they  were  appointed ;  and  that  the  valor  of 
the  Roman  people  was  not  deteriorated  after  the  laws  were 
equalized."  After  he  uttered  these  words  among  the  bat- 
talions of  the  infantry,  he  flies  from  them  to  the  cavalry. 
"  Come,  young  men,  surpass  in  valor  the  infantry,  as  you 
already  surpass  them  in  honor  and  in  rank.  The  infan- 
try at  the  firet  onset  have  made  the  enemy  give  way : 
now  that  they  have  given  way,  do  you  give  reins  to  your 
horses  and  drive  them  from  the  field.  They  will  not  stand 
your  charge :  even  now  they  rather  hesitate  than  resist." 
They  spur  on  their  horses,  and  drive  in  among  the  enemy, 
who  were  ali-eady  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  attack  of 
liie  infantry;  and  having  broken  through  the  ranks,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  rear  of  their  line,  a  part  wheeling  round 
in  the  open  space,  turn  most  of  them  away  from  the  camp 
to  which  they  were  now  flying  from  all  sides,  and  by  riding 
on  before  they  deter  them  from  that  direction.  The  line 
of  infantry,  and  the  consul  himself,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  make  for  the  camp,  and,  having  taken  it  with 
considerable  slaughter,  they  get  possession  of  a  great 
quantity  of  booty.  The  fame  of  this  battle  was  carried 
not  only  to  the  city,  but  to  the  other  army  also  among  the 
Sabines.  In  the  city  it  was  celebrated  only  with  public 
rejoicing ;  in  the  camp  it  fired  the  courage  of  the  soldiers 
to  emulate  such  glory.  Horatius,  by  training  them  in  ex- 
cursions, and  making  trial  of  them  in  slight  skirmishes, 
had  accustomed  them  to  trust  in  themselves  rather  than 
to  remember  the  ignominy  incurred  under  the  command 
of  the  decemvirs,  and  these  little  encounters  had  now  gone 
sj  far  as  to  insure  to  them  the  consummation  of  all  their 
hopes.  The  Sabines,  elated  at  their  success  on  the  preced- 
ing year,  ceased  not  to  provoke  and  urge  them  (to  fight), 
0  )nstantly  asking  them  why  they  wasted  time  sallying  forth 
ii  small  numbers  and  returning  like  marauders,  and  why 
they  parcelled  out  the  grand  effort  of  a  single  war  on  a 
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number  of  insignificant  skirmishes  ?  why  did  they  not  en- 
gage them  in  the  field,  and  consign  the  result  to  fortune 
to  be  .determined  at  once? 

62.  Besides  that  they  had  already  of  themselves  recov- 
ered a  sufficient  degree  of  courage,  the  Romans  were  fired 
with  exasperation  "  that  the  other  army  would  soon  re- 
turn victorious  to  the  city ;  that  the  enemy  were  noV 
wantonly  insulting  them  by  contumelies ;  when  would 
they  be  a  match  for  the  enemy,  if  they  were  not  so  then  ?" 
When  the  consul  ascertained  that  the  soldiers  gave  expres- 
sion to  these  sentiments  in  the  camp,  having  summoned 
an  assembly :  "  How  matters  have  gone  on  in  Algidum," 
says  he,  "  I  suppose  that  you,  soldiers,  have  already  heard. 
As  became  the  army  of  a  free  people  to  behave,  so  have 
they  behaved ;  through  the  judicious  conduct  of  my  col- 
league and  the  valor  of  the  soldiers,  the  victory  has  been 
gained.  For  my  part,  the  plan  and  determination  which 
I  am  to  maintain,  you  yourselves  shall  suggest.  The  war 
may  be  both  prolonged  with  advantage,  and  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  conclusion.  If  it  is  to  be  prolonged,  I  shall 
take  care,  by  the  same  discipline  with  which  I  have  com- 
menced, that  your  hopes  and  your  valor  may  increase 
every  day.  If  you  have  now  sufficient  courage,  and  it  is 
your  wish  that  the  matter  be  decided,  come  on,  raise  here 
that  shout  such  as  you  will  raise  in  the  field  of  battle,  the 
index  at  once  of  your  inclination  and  j'our  valor."  When 
the  shout  was  raised  with  great  alacrity,  he  assures  them 
"  that,  with  the  good  favor  of  Heaven,  he  would  comply 
with  their  wishes,  and  lead  them  next  day  to  the  field." 
The  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  preparing  their 
arms.  On  the  following  day,  as  soon  as  the  Sabines  saw 
the  Roman  army  being  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  they 
too,  as  being  long  since  eager  for  the  encounter,  come  for- 
ward. The  battle  was  such  an  one  as  may  be  expected 
between  two  armies  confident  in  themselves,  the  one  ani- 
mated by  the  glory  of  former  and  uninterrupted  glory,  the 
other  lately  so  by  an  unusual  instance  of  success.  The 
Sabines  aided  their  strength  by  stratagem  also ;  for,  hav- 
ino-  formed  a  line  equal  (to  that  of  the  enemy),  they  kept 
two  thousand  men  in  reserve,  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  Romans  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.    When 
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these,  by  an  attack  in  flank,  were  overpowering  that  wing, 
now  almost  surrounded,  about  six  hundred  of  the  cavalry 
of  two  legions  leap  down  from  their  horses  and  rush  for- 
ward in  front  of  their  men,  now  giving  way  ;  and  they  at 
the  same  time  both  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy  and 
incite  the  courage  of  the  infantry,  first  sharing  the  danger 
equally  with  them,  and  then  by  arousing  in  them  a  sense 
of  shame.  It  was  a  matter  of  shame  that  the  cavalry 
should  fight  in  their  own  proper  character  and  in  that  of 
others,  and  that  the  infantry  should  not  be  equal  to  the 
cavalry  even  when  dismounted. 

63.  They  press  forward,  therefore,  to  the  fight,  which 
had  been  suspended  on  their  part,  and  endeavor  to  regain 
the  ground  which  they  had  lost,  and  in  a  moment  not 
only  is  the  battle  restored,  but  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Sabines  gives  way.  The  cavalry,  covered  between  the 
ranks  of  the  foot,  return  to  their  horses ;  they  then  gallop 
across  to  the  other  division  to  announce  their  success  to 
their  party ;  at  the  same  time,  also,  they  make  a  charge 
on  the  enemy,  now  disheartened  by  the  discomfiture  of 
their  stronger  wing.  The  valor  of  none  shone  more  con- 
spicuous in  that  battle.  The  consul  provided  for  all  emer- 
gencies ;  he  applauded  the  brave,  rebuked  wherever  the 
battle  seemed  to  slacken.  When  reproved,  they  displayed 
immediately  the  energy  of  brave  men ;  and  a  sense  of 
shame  stimulated  them  as  much  as  praises  excited  the  oth- 
ers. The  shout  being  raised  anew,  and  making  a  united 
effort,  they  drive  the  enemy  back ;  nor  could  the  Roman 
power  be  any  longer  resisted.  The  Sabines,  driven  in 
every  direction  through  the  country,  leave  behind  them 
their  camp  as  plunder  for  the  enemy.  There  the  Roman 
recovers  the  effects  not  of  the  allies,  as  at  Algidum,  but 
his  own  property,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  devastations 
of  their  lands.  For  this  double  victory,  obtained  in  two 
battles  in  two  different  places,  the  Senate  through  jealousy 
decreed  merely  supplications  in  the  name  of  the  consuls 
for  one  day  only.  The  people  went,  however,  on  the  sec- 
ond day  also  in  great  numbers,  of  their  own  accord,  to  of- 
fer thanksgiving  ;  and  this  unauthorized  and  popular  sup- 
plication was  even  more  zealously  attended.  The  consuls, 
by  concert,  came  to  the  city  within  the  same  two  days, 
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and  called  out  the  Senate  to  the  Campus  Martins.  Where, 
when  they  were  relating  the  services  performed  by  them- 
selves, the  chiefs  of  the  patricians  complained  that  the 
Senate  was  convened  among  the  soldiers  designedly  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidation.  The  consuls  therefore,  lest 
there  might  be  any  foundation  for  such  a  charge,  called 
away  the  Senate  to  the  Flaminian  Meadows,  where  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  now  is  (even  then  they  called  it  ApoUi- 
haris).  Where,  when  a  triumph  was  refused  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  patricians,  Lucius  Icilius,  tribune  of  the 
commons,  proposed  to  the  people  regarding  the  triumph 
of  the  consuls,  many  persons  coming  forward  to  argue 
against  the  measure,  but  in  particular  Caius  Claudius,  ex- 
claiming: "That  it  was  over  the  Senate, not  over  the  ene- 
my, the  consuls  wished  to  triumph ;  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  return  for  a  private  service  to  a  tribune,  and 
not  as  an  honor  due  to  valor.  That  never  before  was 
the  matter  of  a  triumph  managed  through  the  people ; 
but  that  the  consideration  concerning  the  honor  and  the 
disposal  of  it  always  lay  with  the  Senate ;  that  not  even 
the  kings  had  infringed  on  the  majesty  of  this  highest  or- 
der. That  the  tribunes  should  not  thus  occupy  every  de- 
partment with  their  own  authority,  so  as  to  allow  the  ex- 
istence of  no  public  council ;  that  the  state  should  be  free, 
and  the  laws  equalized  by  these  means  only,  if  each  rank 
would  retain  its  own  rights,  its  own  dignity."  Though 
much  had  been  said  by  the  other  senior  patricians  also  to 
the  same  purpose,  all  the  tribes  approved  that  proposition. 
Then  for  the  first  time  a  triumph  was  celebrated  by  or- 
der of  the  people,  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 

64.  This  victory  of  the  tribunes  and  people  was  well- 
nigh  terminating  in  an  extravagance  of  a  by-no-means 
salutary  tendency,  a  conspiracy  being  formed  among  the 
tribunes  to  have  the  same  tribunes  re-elected,  and,  in 
order  that  their  ambition  might  be  the  less  conspicuous, 
to  continue  their  office  to  the  consuls.  They  pleaded,  as 
a  cause,  the  combination  of  the  patricians  by  which  the 
privileges  of  the  commons  were  attempted  to  be  under- 
mined by  the  affronts  thrown  upon  the  consuls.  What 
would  be  the  consequence,  before  the  laws  are  yet  firmly 
established,  if  consuls  should  through  their  factions  attack 
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the  new  tribunes ;  for  that  Horatii  and  Valerii  would  not 
always  be  consuls,  who  would  postpone  their  own  interest 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people.  By  some  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  useful  at  the  time,  it  fell  by  lot  to  Marcus 
Duilius  above  any  one  else  to  preside  at  the  elections,  a 
man  of  prudence,  and  who  perceived  the  storm  of  public 
odium  that  was  hanging  over  them  from  the  continuance 
of  their  office.  And  when  he  stated  that  he  would  take 
no  notice  of  the  former  tribunes,  and  his  colleagues  stren- 
uously insisted  that  ho  should  allow  the  tribes  to  be  at 
liberty  to  vote,  or  should  give  up  the  office  of  presiding 
at  the  elections  to  his  colleagues,  who  would  hold  the 
election  according  to  law  rather  than  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  patricians  ;  a  contention  being  now  ex- 
cited, when  Duilius  had  sent  for  the  consuls  to  his  seat 
and  asked  them  what  they  contemplated  doing  with 
respect  to  the  consular  elections,  and  they  answered  that 
they  would  appoint  new  consuls,  having  found  popular 
supporters  of  a  measure  by  no  means  popular,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  them  into  the  assembly.  Where,  when  the 
consuls,  being  brought  forward  before  the  people,  and 
asked  whether,  if  the  Roman  people,  mindful  of  their 
liberty  recovered  g,t  home  through  them,  mindful  also  of 
their  military  services,  should  again  elect  them  consuls, 
what  they  would  do,  made  no  change  in  their  senti- 
ments ;  he  held  the  election,  after  eulogizing  the  consuls, 
because '  they  persevered  to  the  last  in  being  unlike  the 
decemvirs  ;  and  five  tribunes  of  the  people  being  elected, 
when,  through  the,  zealous  exertions  of  the  nine  tribunes 
who  openly  pushed  their  canvass,  the  other  candidates 
could  not  make  up  the  required  number  of  tribes,  he  dis- 
missed the  assembly ;  nor  did  he  hold  one  after  for  the 
purpose  of  an  election.  He  said  that  he  had  fulfilled  the 
law,  which,  without  anywhere  specifying  the  number  of 
tribunes,  only  enacted  that  tribunes  should  be  left;  and 
recommended  that  colleagues  be  chosen  by  those  who  had 
been  elected.  And  he  recited  the  terms  of  the  law,  in 
which  (it  is  said),  "  If  I  shall  propose  ten  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  if  you  elect  this  day  less  than  ten  tribunes  of 
the  people,  then  that  those  whom  they  may  have  chosen 
as  colleagues  for  themselves  be  legitimate  tribunes  of  the 
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people,  by  the  same  law  as  those  whom  you  have  this 
day  elected  tribunes  of  the  people."  When  Duilius  perse- 
vered to  the  last,  stating  that  the  republic  could  not  have 
fifteen  tribunes  of  the  people,  after  baffling  the  ambition 
of  his  colleagues,  he  resigned  his  office,  being  equally  ap- 
proved by  the  patricians  and  people. 

65.  The  new  tribunes  of  the  people  in  electing  their 
colleagues  evinced  a  disposition  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  patricians;  they  even  elected  two  who  were  patri- 
cians, and  even  consulars,  Spurius  Tarpeius  and  Aulus 
Aterius.  The  consuls  then  elected — Largius  Herminius, 
Titus  Vivginius  Cselimontanus — not  very  much  inclined  to 
the  cause  either  of  the  patricians  or  commons,  had  per- 
fect tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Lucius  Tre- 
bonius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  incensed  against  the  pa- 
tricians, because,  as  he  said,  he  was  imposed  on  by  them 
iji  the  affair  of  choosing  colleagues,  and  betrayed  by  his 
colleagues,  carried  a  proposal,  "  that  whoever  took  the 
votes  of  the  commons  in  electing  tribunes  of  the  people, 
he  should  go  on  taking  the  votes  until  he  elected  ten 
tribunes  of  the  people ; "  and  he  spent  his  tribuneship  in 
worrying  the  patricians ;  whence  the  cognomen  of  Asper 
was  given  him.  Next,  Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus  and 
Caius  Julius,  being  elected  consuls,  quieted  some  combi- 
nations of  the  tribunes  against  the  youth  of  the  nobility, 
without  any  harsh  proceeding  against  that  power,  and 
still  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  patricians ;  by  pro- 
claiming a  levy  for  the  war  against  the  Volscians  and 
^quans,  they  kept  the  people  from  riots  by  keeping  mat- 
ters in  abeyance;  affirming  that  every  thing  was  quiet 
abroad,  there  being  harmony  in  the  city,  and  that  through 
civil  discord  the  enemies  assumed  new  courage.  Their 
anxiety  for  peace  was  also  the  cause  of  concord  at  home. 
But  each  of  the  orders  ever  took  advantage  of  modera- 
tion in  the  other.  Acts  of  injustice  began  to  be  commit- 
ted by  the  younger  patricians  on  the  commons  when 
perfectly  quiet.  When  the  tribunes  would  assist  the 
weaker  party,  at  first  it  was  of  little  use ;  then  not  even 
theinselves  escaped  being  ill-treated ;  particularly  in  the 
latter  months,  when  injustice  was  committed  through  the 
combinations  among  the  more  powerful,  and  the  vigor  of 
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evei'y  magistracy  becomes  considerably  more  lax  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year;  and  now  the  commons  placed 
hopes  in  the  tribuneship,  only  on  the  condition  that  they 
had  tribunes  like  Icilius ;  that  for  the  last  two  years  they 
had  had  only  mere  names.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elder 
members  of  the  patrician  order,  though  they  considered 
their  young  men  to  be  too  overbearing,  yet  would  rather, 
if  bounds  were  to  be  exceeded,  that  a  redundancy  of 
spirit  should  exist  in  their  own  order  than  in  their  adver- 
saries. So  difficult  a  thing  is  moderation  in  maintaining 
liberty,  while  by  pretending  to  desire  equalization  every 
person  raises  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depress  an- 
other ;  and  men,  by  their  very  precautions  against  fear, 
cause  themselves  to  become  objects  of  dread;  and  we 
saddle  on  others  injustice  thrown  off  from  ourselves,  as 
if  it  Viere  actually  necessary  either  to  commit  injustice  or 
to  submit  to  it. 

66.  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinus,  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
Agrippa  Furius  being  then  elected  consuls,  found  neither 
disturbance  at  home  nor  war  abroad ;  both,  however,  were 
impending.  The  discord  of  the  citizens  could  now  no 
longer  be  checked,  both  tribunes  and  commons  being  ex- 
asperated against  the  patricians,  when  a  day  of  trial  being 
appointed  for  any  of  the  nobility  always  embroiled  the 
assemblies  with  new  contests.  On  the  first  noise  of  which 
the  ^quans  and  Volscians,  as  if  they  had  received  a  sig- 
nal, took  up  arms ;  at  the  same  time,  because  their  lead- 
ers, desirous  of  plunder,  had  persuaded  them  that  the  levy 
proclaimed  two  years  previously  could  not  be  proceeded 
with,  the  commons  now  refusing  obedience ;  that  on  that 
account  no  armies  were  sent  against  thim ;  that  military 
discipline  was  subverted  by  licentiousness ;  and  that  Rome 
was  no  longer  considered  as  their  common  country;  that 
•whatever  resentment  and  animosity  they  may  have  enter- 
tained against  foreigners  was  now  turned  against  each 
other;  that  now  an  occasion  offered  for  destroying  those 
wolves  blinded  by  intestine  rage.  Having  imited  their 
forces,  they  first  laid  waste  the  Latin  territory ;  when  no 
resistance  was  found  there,  then  indeed,  to  the  great  ex- 
ultation of  the  advisers  of  the  war,  they  approached  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  carrying  their  depredations  into  the 
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district  aiound  the  Esquiline  gate,  pointing  out  to  the  city 
the  devastation  of  the  land  by  way  of  insult.  Whence 
■"vhen  they  niavehed  back  to  Covbio  unmolested,  and  driv- 
ing the  prey  before  thera,  Quintius  the  consul  summoned 
the  people  to  an  assembly. 

67.  There  I  find  that  he  spoke  to  this  purport :  "Though 
I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  no  fault,  Romans,  yet  with  t'lo 
greatest  shame  I  have  come  forward  to  your  assembly. 
That  you  should  know  this ;  that  this  should  be  handed 
down  on  record  to  posterity,  that  the  ^quans  and  Vol- 
scians,  a  short  time  since  scarcely  a  match  for  the  Herni- 
claus,  have  with  impunity  come  with  arms  in  their  hands  to 
the  walls  of  Rome,  in  the  fourth  consulate  of  Titus  Quintius. 
Ktad  I  known  that  this  ignominy  was  reserved  for  this  par- 
ticular year  (though  we  are  now  long  living  in  such  a  man- 
ner, such  is  the  state  of  affairs,  that  my  mind  could  augur 
nothing  good),  I  would  have  avoided  this  honor  either  by 
exile  or  by  death,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  escaping 
it.  Then,  if  men  of  courage  had  those  arms  which  were 
at  our  gates,  could  Rome  be  taken  in  my  consulate?  I 
have  had  sufficient  honors,  enough  and  more  than  enough 
of  life :  I  should  have  died  in  my  third  consulate.  Whom 
did  these  most  dastardly  enemies  despise?  us  consuls,  or 
you,  citizens  ?  If  the  fault  is  in  us,  take  away  the  com- 
mand from  us  as  unworthy  persons ;  and  if  that  is  insuffi- 
cient, further  inflict  punishment  on  us.  If  in  you,  may 
there  be  none  of  gods  or  men  who  will  punish  your  of- 
fenses ;  do  you  only  repent  of  them.  It  is  not  your  cow- 
ardice they  have  despised,  nor  their  own  valor  they  have 
confided  in ;  for  having  been  so  often  routed  and  put  to 
flight,  stripped  of  their  camp,  amerced  in  their  land,  sent 
under  the  yoke,  they  know  both  themselves  and  you. 
The  discord  among  the  several  orders  is  the  bane  of  this 
city;  the  contests  of  the  patricians  and  commons  have 
raised  their  spirits ;  while  we  have  neither  bounds  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  power,  nor  you  in  that  of  liberty ;  while  you 
are  tired  of  patrician,  these  of  plebeian  magistrates.  Ik 
the  name  of  Heavci>,  what  would  ye  have  ?  You  coveted 
tribunes  of  the  comtcons  ;  we  conceded  thera  for  the  sake 
ol  concord.  Ye  longed  for  decemvirs  ;  we  suffered  thera 
to  be  created.     Ye  became  weary  of  decemvirs ;  wc  com- 
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pelled  them  to  resign  the  ofSce.  Youi-  resentment  against 
these  same  persons  when  they  became  private  citizens  still 
continuing,  we  suffered  men  of  the  highest  .families  and 
rank  to  die  or  go  into  exile.  Ye  wished  again  to  create 
tribunes  of  the  commons ;  ye  created  them.  Though  we 
saw  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  patricians  to  create  consuls 
in  your  own  interest,  we  have  even  seen  a  patrician  magis- 
tracy conceded  as  an  offering  to  the  people.  The  aid  of 
tribunes,  right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  the  acts  of  the 
commons  made  binding  on  the  patricians  under  the  pretext 
of  equahzing  the  laws,  the  subversion  of  our  privileges, 
we  have  borne  and  still  bear.  What  termination  is  there 
to  be  to  our  dissensions?  when  shall  it  be  allowed  us  to 
have  a  united  city?  when  to  have  one  common  country? 
When  defeated,  we  submit  with  more  resignation  than  you 
when  victorious.  Is  it  enough  for  you  that  you  are  ob- 
jects of  terror  to  us?  The  Aventine  is  taken  against  us  ; 
against  us  the  Sacred  Mount  is  seized.  When  the  Esqui- 
life  is  almost  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  when  the  Volscian 
foe  is  scaling  your  rampart,  there  is  no  one  to  dislodge 
him  :  against  us  ye  are  men,  against  us  ye  take  up  arms. 

68.  "  Come,  when  ye  have  blockaded  the  Senate-house 
here,  and  have  made  the  Forum  the  seat  of  war,  and  filled 
the  prison  with  the  leading  men  of  the  state,  march  forth 
through  the  Esquiline  gate,  with  that  same  determined 
spirit ;  or  if  ye  do  not  even  venture  thus  far,  behold  from 
your  walls  the  lands  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  booty 
driven  off,  the  houses  set  on  fire  in  every  direction  and 
smoking.  But  (I  may  be  told)  it  is  the  public  weal  that 
is  in  a  worse  condition  through  these  results :  the  laud  is 
burned,  the  city  is  besieged,  all  the  glory  of  the  war  is 
centred  in  the  enemy.  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven — in 
what  state  is  your  own  private  interest  ?  just  now  his 
own  private  losses  were  announced  to  each  of  you  from 
the  lands.  What,  pray,  is  there  at  iiome  whence  you  may 
recruit  them?  Will  the  tribunes  restore  and  compensate 
yofi  for  what  you  have  lost  ?  Of  sound  and  words  they 
will  heap  on  you  as  much  as  ye  please,  and  of  charges 
against  the  leading  men,  and  laws  one  upon  another,  and 
of  public  meetings.  But  from  these  meetings  never  has 
one  of  you  returned  home  more  increased  in  substance  or 
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in  fortune.  Has,  any  one  ever  brought  back  to  his  wife 
and  children  aught  save  hatred,  quarrels,  grudges  publip 
and  private  ?  from  which  (and  their  effects)  you  have  been 
ever  protected,  not  by  your  own  valor  and  integrity,  but 
by  the  aid  of  others.  But  when  you  served  under  the 
guidance  of  us  consuls,  not  under  your  tribunes,  and  the 
enemy  trembled  at  your  shout  in  the  field  of  battle,  not 
the  Roman  patricians  in  the  assembly,  booty  being  obtain- 
ed, land  taken  from  the  enemy,  with  a  plentiful  stock  of 
wealth  and  glory,  both  public  and  private,  you  used  to  re- 
tui-n  home  to  your  household  gods  in  triumph  :  now  you 
allow  the  enemy  to  go  off  laden  with  your  property.  Cuu- 
tinue  immovably  tied  to  your  assemblies,  ll'e  in"  the  Fo- 
rum; the  necessity  of  taking  the  field,  which  ye  avoid, 
still  follows  you.  Was  it  too  hard  on  you  to  march 
against  the  ^quans  and  the  Volscians  ?  The  war  is  at 
your  gates :  if  it  is  not  repelled  from  thence,  it  will  soon 
be  within  your  walls,  and  will  scale  the  citadel  and  Capitol, 
and  follow  you  into  your  very  houses.  Two  years  ago  the 
Senate  ordered  a  levy  to  be  held,,  and  the  array  to  march 
to  Algidum;  yet  we  sit  down  listless  at  home,  quarrelling 
with  each  other  like  women ;  delighting  in  present  peace, 
and  not  seeing  that  after  that  short-lived  intermission 
complicated  wars  are  sure  to  return.  That  there  are  other 
topics  more  pleasing  than  these,  I  well  know ;  but  even 
though  my  own  mind  did  not  prompt  me  to  it,  necessity 
obliges  me  to  speak  that  which  is  true  instead  of  that 
which  is  pleasing.  I  would  indeed  be  anxious  to  please 
you,  Romans ;  but  I  am  much  more  anxious  that  ye 
should  be  preserved,  whatever  sentiments  ye  shall  entei-- 
tain  towards  me.  It  has  been  so  ordained  by  nature,  that 
he  who  addresses  a  multitude  for  his  own  private  interest 
is  more  pleasing  than  the  man  whose  mind  has  nothing  in 
view  but  the  public  interest.  Unless,  perhaps,  you  sup- 
pose that  those  public  sycophants,  those  flatterers  of  the 
commons,  who  neither  suffer  you  to  take  up  arms  nor  to 
live  in  peace,  incite  and  work  you  up  for  your  own  inter- 
ests. When  excited,  you  are  to  them  sources  either  of 
honor  or  of  profit ;  and  because,  during  concord  between 
the  several  orders,  they  see  that  themselves  are  of  no  im- 
portance on   any  side,  they  wish  to  be  leaders  of  a  bad 
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c.iuse  rather  than  of  no  cause  whatever,  of  tumults,  and  of 
sedition.  Of  which  state  of  things,  if  a  tedium  can  at 
length  enter  your  minds,  and  if  ye  are  willing  to  resume 
the  modes  of  acting  practised  by  your  forefathers,  and 
formerly  by  yourselves,  I  submit  to  any  punishment,  if  I 
do  not  rout  and  put  to  flight,  and  strip  of  their  camp, 
those  ravagers  of  onr  lands,  and  transfer  from  our  gates 
and  walls  to  their  cities  this  terror  of  "war,  by  which  you 
ftre  now  thrown  into  consternation." 

69.  Scarcely  ever  was  the  speech  of  a  popular  tribune 
.nore  acceptable  to  the  commons  than  was  this  of  a  most 
urict  consul  on  that  occasion.  The  young  men  also,  who 
Ruling  such  alarming  emergencies  had  been  accustomed 
to  employ  the  refusal  to  enlist  as  the  sharpest  weapon 
against  the  patricians,  began  to  direct  their  thoughts  to 
war  and  arms ;  and  the  flight  of  the  rustics,  and  those 
who  had.been  robbed  on  the  lands  and  wounded,  announc- 
ing matters  more  revolting  even  than  what  was  exhibited 
to  view,  iiUed  the  whole  city  with  a  spirit  of  vengeance. 
When  the  Senate  assembled,  these  all  turning  to  Quintius, 
looked  on  him  as  the  only  champion  of  Roman  majesty; 
and  the  leading  Senators  declared  "  his  harangue  to  be 
worthy  of  the  consular  authority,  worthy  of  so  many  con- 
sulships formerly  borne  by  him,  worthy  of  his  whole  life, 
which  was  full  of  honors  frequently  enjoyed,  more  fre- 
quently deserved.  That  other  consuls  had  either  flattered 
the  commons  by  betraying  the  dignity  of  the  patricians,  or 
by  harshly  maintaining  the  rights  of  their  order,  had  ren- 
dered the  multitude  more  difficult  to  subdue ;  that  Titus 
Quintius  had  delivered  a  speech  mindful  of  the  dignity  ol 
the  patricians,  of  the  concord  of  the  different  orders,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  times.  They  entreated  him  and  his  col- 
league to  take  up  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  ;  thf  y 
entreated  the  tribunes,  that  by  acting  in  concert  with  the 
consuls  they  would  join  in  repelling  the  war  from  the  city 
and  the  walls,  and  that  they  M'ould  induce  the  commons 
to  be  obedient  to  the  Senate  in  so  perilous  a  conjuncture ; 
that,  their  lands  being  devastated,  and  their  city  in  a  man- 
ner besieged,  their  common  country  appealed  to  them  as 
tribunes,  and  iraplor^d  their  aid."  By  univei'sal  consent 
the  levy  is  decreed  and  held.     "Wlien   the   consuls  gave 
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public  notice  "  that  there  was  no  time  for  examining  into 
excuses,  that  all  the  young  men  should  attend  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  the  first  dawn  in  the  Campus  Martius  ; 
that  when  the  war  was  over,  they  should  afEord  time  for 
inquiring  into  the  excuses  of  those  who  had  not  given  in 
their  names ;  that  the  man  should  bo  held  as  a  deserter 
with  whose  excuse  they  might  not  bo  satisfied ;  the  entire 
youth  attended  on  the  following  day.  The  cohorts  chose 
each  their  centurions :  two  Senators  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  cohort.  "We  have  heard  that  all  these  meas- 
ures were  perfected  with  such  expedition,  that  the  stand- 
ards, having  been  brought  forth  from  the  treasury  on  that 
very  day  by  the.  quaestors  and  conveyed  to  the  Campus, 
began  to  move  from  thence  at  the  fourth  hour ;  and  the 
newly-raised  army  halted  at  the  tenth  stone,  followed  by  a 
few  cohorts  of  veteran  soldiers  as  volunteers.  The  follow- 
ing day  brought  the  enemy  within  view,  and  camp  was 
joined  to  camp  near  Corbio.  On  the  third  day,  when  re- 
sentment urged  on  the  Romans,  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
for  having  so  often  rebelled,  and  despair  (of  pardon)  urged 
them  on  the  other  side,  there  waa  no  delay  made  in  com- 
ing to  an  engagement. 

70.  In  the  Roman  army,  though  the  two  consuls  were 
invested  with  equal  authority,  the  supreme  command  was 
by  the  concession  of  Agrippa  resigned  to  his  colleague,  a 
thing  which  is  most  salutary  in  the  management  of  mat- 
ters of  great  importance ;  and  he  who  was  preferred  po- 
litely responded  to  the  ready  condescension  of  him  who 
lowered  himself,  by  communicating  to  him  all  his  measures 
and  sharing  with  him  his  honors,  and  by  equalizing  him- 
self to  him,  no  longer  his  equal.  On  the  field  of  battle 
Quintius  commanded  the  right,  Agrippa  the  left  wing; 
the  command  of  the  central  line  is  intrusted  to  Spurius 
Postumius  Albus  as  lieutenant-general.  Servius  Sulpicius, 
the  other  lieutenant-general,  they  place  over  the  cavalry. 
The  infantry  on  the  right  wing  fought  with  distinguished 
valor,  with  stout  resistance  from  the  Volscians.  Servius 
Sulpicius  broke  with  his  cavalry  through  the  centra  of  the 
enemy's  line ;  whence,  though  he  might  have  returned  in 
the  same  way  to  his  own  party,  before  the  enemy  could 
have  restored  their  broken  ranks,  it  seemed  naore  advisS;- 
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ble  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  and  by  attacking  the  rear 
he  would  in  a  moment  have  dispersed  the  enemy  by  the 
twofold  attack,  had  not  the  cavalry  of  the  Volscians  and 
jiEquans  intercepted  him,  and  kept  hira  engaged  by  a  mode 
of  fighting  similar  to  his  own.  Then,  indeed,  Sulpicius 
asserted  that  "there  was  no  time  for  delaying,"  crying 
out  that  "  they  were  surrounded  and  cut  off  fi'om  their 
own  friends,  nnless  they  united  all  their  efforts  and  dis- 
patched the  engagement  with  the  cavalry.  Nor  was  it 
enough  to  rout  the  enemy  without  disabling  them ;  that 
they  should  slay  horses  and  men,  lest  any  might  return  to 
the  fight  or  renew  the  battle ;  that  they  could  not  resist 
them,  before  whom  a  compact  body  of  infantry  had  given 
way."  His  orders  were  addressed  to  by  no  means  deaf 
ears ;  by  one  charge  they  routed  tlie  entire  cavalry,  dis- 
mounted great  numbers,  and  killed  with  their  javelins 
both  the  men  and  the  horses.  This  put  a  termination  to 
the  battle  with  the  cavalry.  Then  attacking  the  enemy's 
line,  they  send  an  account  to  the  consuls  of  what  they  had 
done,  where  the  enemy's  lino  was  now  giving  way.  The 
news  both  gave  new  spirits  to  the  Romans  who  were  now 
conquering,  and  dismayed  the  ^qunns  as  they  were  be- 
ginning to  give  way.  They  first  began  to  be  beaten  in 
the  centre,  where  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  had  broken 
their  ranks.  Then  the  left  wing  began  to  lose  ground  be- 
fore the  consul  Quintius ;  there  was  most  difficulty  on 
the  right.  Then  Agrijjpa,  buoyed  up  by  yonth  and  vigor, 
on  seeing  matters  going  more  favorably  in  every  part  of 
the  battle  than  in  his  own  quarter,  took  some  of  the  stand- 
ards from  the  standard-bearers  and  carried  them  on  him- 
self, some  even  he  began  to  throw  into  the  thick  of  the 
enemy.  The  soldiers,  urged  on  by  the  fear  of  this  dis- 
grace, attacked  the  enemy  ;  thus  the  victory  Avas  equalized 
in  every  quarter.  News  then  came  from  Quintius  that 
he,  being  now  victorious,  was  about  to  attack  the  enemy's 
camp;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  break  into  it  before  he 
learned  that  they  were  beaten  in  the  left  wing  also.  If  he 
had  routed  the  enemy,  that  he  should  now  join  him,  that 
all  the  army  together  might  take  possession  of  the  booty. 
Agrippa  being  victorious,  came  with  mutual  congratula- 
tions to  his  victorious  colleague  and  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
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There  being  but  few  to  defend  it,  and  these  being  routed 
in  a  moment,  they  break  into  the  fortifications  without  a 
struggle  ;  and  they  march  back  the  army  after  it  obtained 
a  large  share  of  spoil,  having  recovered  also  their  own 
effects,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  devastation  of  the 
lands.  I  have  not  ascertained  that  either  they  themselves 
demanded  a  triumph,  nor  that  such  was  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Senate ;  nor  is  any  cause  assigned  for  the 
honor  being  either  overlooked  or  not  hoped  for.  As  far 
as  I  can  conjecture  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time,  when  a 
triumph  had  been  refused  to  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerius,  who,  in  addition  to  the  JEquans  and  Volscians, 
had  gained  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Sabine  war,  the  con- 
suls were  ashamed  to  demand  a  triumph  for  one  half  of 
the  services  done  by  them ;  lest  if  they  even  should  ob- 
tain it,  regard  of  persons  rather  than  of  merit  might  ap- 
pear to  have  been  entertained. 

71.  A  disgraceful  decision  of  the  people  regarding  the 
boundaries  of  their  allies  disgraced  the  honorable  victory 
obtained  over  their  enemies.  The  states  of  Aricia  and  of 
Ardea,  having  frequently  contended  in  arms  concerning  a 
disputed  piece  of  land,  and  being  wearied  out  by  many 
mutual  losses,  appointed  the  Roman  people  as  arbitrators. 
When  they  came  to  support  their  claims,  an  assembly  of 
the  people  being  granted  them  by  the  magistrates,  a  de- 
bate ensued  conducted  with  great  warmth.  And  the  wit- 
nesses being  now  produced,  when  the  tribes  were  to  be 
called,  and  the  people  were  to  give  their  votes,  Publius 
Scaptius,  a  plebeian  advanced  in  years,  rises  up  and  says : 
"  Consuls,  if  it  is  permitted  me  to  speak  on  the  public 
interest,  I  wili  not  suffer  the  people  to  be  led  into  a  mis- 
take in  this  matter."  When  the  consuls  said  that  he,  as 
unworthy  of  attention,  was  not  to  be  heard,  and,  on  hia 
exclaiming  "  that  the  public  interest  was  being  betrayed," 
ordered  him  to  be  put  aside,  he  appeals  to  the  tribunes. 
The  tribunes,  as  they  are  always  directed  by  the  multi- 
tude,  rather  than  they  direct  them,  indulged  the  people, 
who  were  anxious  to  hear  him,  in  granting  Scaptius  leave 
to  say  what  he  pleased.  He  then  commences  :  "  That  he 
was  in  his  eiglity-third  year,  and  that  he  had  served  in 
that  district  which  was  now  in  dispute,  not  even  then  a 
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young  man,  as  he  was  serving  his  twentieth  campaign 
when  operations  were  going  on  at  Corioli.  He  therefore 
adduced  a  fact  forgotten  by  length  of  time,  but  one  deeply 
fixed  in  his  own  memory:  the  district  now  in  dispute  had 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Corioli,  and,  after  the  taking 
of  Corioli,  it  became  by  right  of  war  the  public  property 
of  the  Roman  people.  That  he  was  surprised  how  the 
states  of  Ardea  and  Aricia  should  hope  to  intercept  from 
the  Roman  people,  whom  from  being  the  right  owners 
they  made  arbitrators,  a  district  the  right  to  which  they 
never  claimed  while  the  state  of  Corioli  subsisted.  That 
he  for  his  part  had  but  a  short  time  to  live  ;  he  could  not, 
however,  bring  himself,  old  as  he  now  was,  to  decline 
claiming  by  his  voice,  the  only  means  he  now  had,  a  dis- 
trict which,  as  a  soldier,  he  had  contributed  to  acquire,  as 
far  as  an  individual  could.  That  he  strenuously  advised 
the  people  not  to  damn  their  own  interest  by  an  improper 
feeling  of  delicacy." 

12.  The  consuls,  when  they  perceived  that  Scaptius  v/as 
listened  to  not  only  in  silence,  but  even  with  approbation, 
appealing  to  gods  and  men  that  an  enormous  and  disgrace- 
ful act  was  being  committed,  send  for  the  principal  Sena- 
tors :  with  these  they  went  around  to  the  tribunes ;  entreat- 
ed that,  "  as  judges,  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  most 
heinous  crime,  with  a  still  worse  precedent,  by  converting 
the  dispute  to  their  own  interest,  more  especially  when, 
even  though  it  may  be  lawful  for  a  judge  to  protect  his 
own  emolument,  so  much  would  by  no  means  be  acquired 
by  keeping  the  land  as  would  be  lost  by  alienating  the  affec- 
tions of  their  allies  by  injustice ;  for  that  the  losses  of  char- 
acter and  of  reputation  were  greater  than  could  be  estima- 
ted. Were  the  ambassadors  to  carry  home  this  answer; 
was  this  to  go  out  to  the  world ;  were  their  allies  to  hear 
this ;  were  their  enemies  to  hear  it — with  what  sorrow  the 
one — with  what  joy  the  other  party  ?  Could  they  sup- 
pose that  the  neighboring  states  would  impute  this  pro- 
ceeding to  Scaptius,  an  old  babbler  at  assemblies?  that 
Scaptius  would  be  rendered  distinguished  by  this  statute? 
that  the  Roman  people  would  assume  the  character  of  a 
usurper  and  intercepter  of  the  claims  of  others  ?  For  what 
judge  in  a  private  cause  ever  acted  in  this  way,  so  as  to  ad- 
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j  iidge  to  himself  the  property  in  dispute  ?  That  even  Scap- 
tius  himself  would  not  act  so,  though  he  has  now  outlived 
all  sense  of  shame."  Thus  the  consuls,  thus  the  Senators 
exclaimed ;  but  covetousness,  and  Scaptius,  the  adviser  of 
that  covetousness,  had  more  influence.  The  tribes,  when 
convened,  decided  that  the  district  was  the  public  property 
of  the  Roman  people.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  it  might  have 
been  so  if  they  had  gone  to  other  judges ;  now  the  disgrace 
of  the  decision  is  certainly  not  at  all  diminished  by  the 
fairness  of  the  title :  nor  did  it  appear  more  disgraceful  or 
more  hideous  to  the  people  of  Aricia  and  of  Ardea  than  it 
did  to  the  Roman  Senate.  The  remainder  of  the  year  con- 
tinued free  from  either  city  or  foreign  commotions. 


BOOK  IV. 

A  law  was  passed  concerning  the  intennamage  of  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  after  strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patricians.  Mili- 
tary tribunes  with  consular  power.  Censors  created.  Restoration  of 
the  lands  unjustly  taken  from  the  people  of  Ardea.  Spnrius  Melius, 
suspected  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  is  slain  by  C.  Servilius  Ahala 
by  order  of  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  dictator.  Cornelius  Cossus,  having 
killed  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes,  offers  the  second  spolia  opima. 
Duration  of  the  censorship,  originally  five  years,  limited  to  one  year  and 
a  half.  Fidenae  reduced,  and  a  colony  settled  there.  The  colonists 
destroyed  by  the  Fidenatians,  who  are  subsequently  conquered  by  Ma- 
mercus  .Smilius,  dictator.  A  conspiracy  of  the  slaves  put  down.  Pos- 
tumius,  a  military  tribune,  slain  by  the  army  for  his  cruelties.  Pay 
from  the  treasury  first  given  to  the  soldiers.  Operations  againit  the 
Volscians,  Fidenatians,  and  Faliscians. 

1.  Makcus  Gbnucius  and  Caius  Curtius  followed  these 
as  consuls.  The  year  was  disturbed  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  Caius  Can- 
■  uleius,  tribune  of  the  people,  proposed  a  law  concerning 
the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and  commons ;  by  vi-hich 
the  patricians  considered  that  their  blood  would  be  con- 
taminated, and  the  privileges  of  birth  would  be  confound- 
ed ;  and  a  hint,  at  first  lightly  suggested  by  the  tribunes, 
that  it  should  be  lawful  that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
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elected  from  the  commons,  afterwards  proceeded  so  far 
that  the  nine  tribunes  proposed  a  bill  "that  the  jseople 
should  have  the  power  of  electing  the  consuls,  whether  they 
wished,  fi-om  the  commons  or  the  patricians.  But  they 
thought  that  if  that  were  done  the  supreme  authority 
would  not  only  be  shared  with  the  lowest  ranks,  but  be 
wholly  transferred  from  the  nobility  to  the  commons. 
With  joy,  therefore,  the  patricians  heard  that  the  people 
of  Ardea  had  revolted  in  consequence  of  the  injustice  of  the 
taking  away  their  land,  and  that  the  Veientians  had  laid 
waste  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  territorj',  and  that  the 
Volscians  and  ^Et^uans  murmured  on  account  of  the  forti- 
fying of  Verrugo,  so  much  did  they  prefer  an  unsuccessful 
war  to  an  ignominious  peace.  These  tidings  therefore  be- 
ing received,  and  with  exaggerations,  in  order  that  during 
the  din  of  so  many  wars  the  tribunitian  proceedings  might 
be  suspended,  they  order  the  levies  to  be  held,  preparations 
to  be  made  for  war  and  arras  with  the  utmost  activity— 
with  more  energy,  if  possible,  than  had  been  used  in  the 
consulship  of  Titus  Quintius.  Then  Caius  Canuleius  de- 
clared aloud,  in  brief  terms,  in  the  Senate,  that  "  the  con- 
suls wished  in  vain  to  divert  the  commons  from  attention 
to  the  new  laws ;  that  they  never  should  hold  a  levy,  while 
he  lived,  before  the  commons  had  first  ratified  the  laws 
proposed  by  him  and  his  colleagues ;"  and  he  instantly 
summoned  them  to  an  assembly. 

2.  Both  the  consuls  incited  the  Senate  against  the  trib- 
une, and  the  tribune  the  people  against  the  consuls,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  consuls  denied  "  that  tribunitian 
frenzies  could  any  longer  be  endured ;  that  they  were  now 
come  to  a  crisis ;  that  more  hostilities  were  being  stirred 
up  at  home  than  abroad.  That  this  happened  not  more 
through  the  fault  of  the  commons  than  of  the  patricians ; 
nor  more  through  that  of  the  tribunes  than  of  the  consuls. 
That  the  matter  for  which  there  was  a  i-eward  in  the  state 
thrived  always  with  the  greatest  pi-oficiency ;  that  thus  it 
was  that  men  became  meritorious  in  peace,  thus  in  war. 
That  at  Rome  the  highest  reward  was  for  sedition ;  that 
had  ever  been  the  source  of  honor  both  to  individuals  and 
to  collective  bodies.  They  should  remember  in  what  con- 
dition they  had  received  the  majesty  of  the  Senate  from 
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their  forefathers,  in  what  condition  they  were  about  to 
transmit  it  to  their  children ;  that,  Hke  the  commons,  they 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  boast  that  it  was  improved 
in  degree  and  siDlendoi".  That  there  was  no  end,  nor  would 
there  be,  so  long  as  the  promoters  of  sedition  were  reward- 
ed with  honor  in  proportion  as  sedition  was  successful. 
What  and  how  imjDortant  schemes  Cains  Canuleius  had  set 
on  foot !  that  he  was  introducing  confounding  of  family 
rank,  a  disturbance  of  the  auspices  both  public  and  pii- 
vatc,  that  nothing  may  remain  pure,  nothing  uncontamina- 
ted ;  that,  all  distinction  being  abolished,  no  one  might 
know  either  himself  or  those  he  belonged  to.  For  what 
other  tendency  had  those  promiscuous  intermarriages,  ex- 
cept that  intercourse  between  commons  and  patricians 
might  be  made  common  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts ; 
so  that  of  the  offspring  each  may  be  ignorant  of  what  blood 
he  may  be,  of  what  form  of  religion  he  was ;  that  he  may 
belong  half  to  the  patricians,  half  to  the  commons,  not  be- 
ing homogeneous  even  with  himself?  That  it  appeared 
not  enough  that  all  things-  divine  and  human  should  be 
confounded ;  that  those  disturbers  of  the  common  people 
were  now  preparing  to  (seize)  the  consulship  ;' and  first, 
that  they  sounded  people's  sentiments  in  mere  conversation 
on  the  project  of  having  one  consul  appointed  fi-om  the 
commons ;  that  now  the  proposition  was  brought  forward 
that  the  people  may  appoint  the  consuls,  whether  they 
pleased  from  the  patricians  or  from  the  people ;  and  that 
they  would  appoint,  no  doubt,  every  most  turbulent  per- 
son. The  Canuleii,  therefore,  and  the  Icilii  would  be  con- 
suls. (They  expressed  a  hope)  that  Jupiter,  the  best  and 
greatest,  would  not  suffer  the  imperial  majesty  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  to  descend  to  that ;  and  that  they  wonld  cer- 
tainly die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  such  a  disgrace 
should  be  incurred.  They  were  certain  that  their  ances- 
tors, could  they  have  divined  that  the  commons  would  be- 
come not  more  placable  to  them,  but  more  intractable,  by 
making  successive  demands  still  more  unreasonable,  after 
they  had  obtained  the  first,  would  have  rather  submitted 
to  any  struggle  than  have  suffered  such  laws  to  be  saddled 
on  them.  Because  it  was  then  conceded  to  them  with  re- 
spect to  tribunes,  the  concession  was  made  a  second  time. 
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There  was  no  end  to  it;  tribunes  of  the  commons  and  par 
tricians  could  not  subsist  in  the  same  state ;  either  the  one 
order  or  the  other  office  must  be  abolished ;  and  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  presumption  and  temerity  rather  late  than 
never.  (Was  it  right)  that  they,  by  sowing  discord,  should 
with  impunity  stir  up  the  neighboring  states  against  us  ? 
and  then  prevent  the  state  from  arming  and  defending  it- 
self against  those  evils  which  they  may  have  brought  on 
us  ?  and  after  they  have  almost  sent  for  the  enemy,  not  suf- 
fer the  armies  to  be  levied  against  the  enemies  ?  But  Can- 
uleius  may  have  the  audacity  to  declare  openly  in  the  Sen- 
ate that,  unless  the  patrician  suffer  the  laws  proposed  by 
himself  as  victorious  to  be  enacted,  he  would  prevent  the 
levy  from  being  held.  What  else  was  this  but  threatening 
that  he  would  betray  his  country ;  that  he  .would  suffer  it 
to  be  attacked  and  captured  ?  What  courage  would  that 
expression  afford,  not  to  the  Roman  commons,  but  to  the 
Volscians,  ^quans,  and  the  Veientians  !  would  they  not 
hope  that,  under  the  generalship  of  Canuleius,  they  should 
be  able  to  scale  the  Capitol  and  citadel,  if,  with  the  depri- 
vation of  privilege  and  majesty,  the  tribunes  should  rob 
the  patricians  of  their  courage  also  ?  That  the  consuls 
were  prepared  to  act  against  the  wicked  schemes  of  their 
countrymen  before  they  .would  act  against  the  arms  of  the 
enemy. ' 

3.  Just  when  these  matters  were  going  on  in  the  Senate, 
Canuleius  thus  declaimed  in  favor  of  his  laws  and  against 
the  consuls :  "  Frequently  even  before  now  I  think  I  have 
observed  how  much  the  patricians  despised  you,  Romans, 
how  unworthy  they  deemed  you  to  dwell  in  the  one  city 
and  within  the  same  walls  ^^'ith  them ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  most  clearly,  in  their  having  risen  up  so  determin- 
edly in  opposition  to  those  propositions  of  ours :  in  which 
what  else  do  we  do  but  remind  them  that  we  are  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  that  though  we  possess  not  the  same  pow- 
er, we  inhabit  the  same  city?  In  the  one  we  demand  in- 
termarriage, a  thing  which  is  usually  granted  to  neighbors 
and  foreigners :  we  have  granted  even  to  vanquished  ene- 
mies the  right  of  citizenship,  which  is  more  than  the  right_ 
of  intermarriage.  In  the  other  we  propose  nothing  new ; 
we  only  reclaim  and  demand  that  which  is  the  people's; 
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that  the  Roman  ]Deople  may  confer  honors  on  whomsoever 
they  may  please.  And  what,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  it 
for  which  they  embroil  heaven  and  earth  ?  why  was  almost 
an  attack  made  on  me  just  now  in  the  Senate?  why  do 
they  say  that  they  will  not  restrain  themselves  from  vio- 
lence, and  threaten  that  they  will  insult  an  office  sacred  and 
inviolable  ?  Shall  this  city  no  longer  be  able  to  stand,  and 
is  the  empire  at  stake,  if  the  right  of  free  suffrage  is  grant- 
ed to  the  Roman  people  to  confer  the  consulship  on  whom- 
soever they  may  please,  and  if  a  plebeian,  though  he  may 
be  worthy  of  the  highest  honor,  is  not  precluded  from  the 
hope  of  attaining  that  honor?  and  is  this  of  the  same  im- 
port, whether  a  plebeian  be  made  a  consul,  as  if  any  one 
were  to  propose  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a  slave  to  be  consul  ? 
Do  you  perceive  in  what  contempt  you  live  ?  they  would 
take  from  you  a  participation  in  this  light,  if  it  were  per- 
mitted them.  That  you  breathe,  that  you  enjoy  the  facul- 
ty of  speech,  that  you  possess  the  forms  of  human  beings, 
excites  their  indignation.  Nay  even,  as  I  hope  for  mercy, 
they  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  religion  that  a  plebeian 
should  be  made  consul.  I  praj',  though  we  are  not  admit- 
ted to  the  annals  nor  to  the  commentaries  of  the  pontiffs, 
do  we  not  know  even  those  things  which  strangers  know  ? 
that  consuls  have  succeeded  kings  ?  and  that  they  possess 
no  privilege,  no  majesty,  which  was  not  formerly  inherent 
in  kings?  Do  you  suppose  that  we  ever  heard  it  men- 
tioned that  Numa  Pompilius,  who'not  only  was  not  a  pa- 
trician, but  not  even  a  citizen  of  Rome,  was  sent  for  from 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  by  order  of  the  people,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Senate,  and  that  he  was  made  king  at 
Rome  ?  that  afterwards  Lucius  Tarquinius,  who  was  not 
only  not  of  Roman,  but  not  even  of  Italian  extraction,  the 
son  of  Damaratus  of  Corinth,  an  emigrant  from  Tarquinii, 
was  made  king,  even  while  the  sons  of  Ancus  still  lived? 
that  after  him  Servius  TuUius,  the  son  of  a  captive  woman 
of  Corniculum,  with  his  father  unknown,  his  mother  a 
slave,  attained  the  throne  by  his  ability  and  merit  ?  For 
what  shall  I  say  of  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine,  whom  Romu- 
lus himself,  the  founder  of  our  city,  admitted  into  partner- 
ship of  the  throne  ?  Accordingly,  ^^•hile  no  class  of  per- 
sons is  disdained  in  whom  conspicuous  merit  may  be  found, 
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the  Roman  dominion  increased.  You  do  well  to  be  dissat- 
isfied now  with  a  plebeian  consul,  when  your  ancestors  dis- 
dained not  foreigners  as  kings,  and  when,  even  after  the 
expulsion  of  kings,  the  city  was  not  shut  against  foreign 
merit.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  we  certainly  ad- 
mitted the  Claudian  family  from  the  Sabine  country  not 
only  into  citizenship,  but  even  into  the  number  of  the  par 
tricians.  Can  a  man  from  a  foreigner  be  made  a  patrician, 
then  a  consul  ?  shall  a  Roman  citizen,  if  he  belong  to  the 
commons,  be  precluded  from  all  hope  of  the  consulate? 
Do  we  then  deem  it  impossible  that  a  man  of  the  commons 
can  be  a  person  of  fortitude  and  activity,  qualified  to  excel 
both  in  peace  and  war,  like  to  Numa,  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
and  Servius  Tullius?  Or,  should  such  appear,  shall  we 
iiot  suffer  him  to  meddle  with  the  helm  of  government? 
or  shall  we  have  consuls  like  the  decemvirs,  the  most  aban- 
doned of  mortals,  who  were,  however,  all  patricians,  rather 
than  like  the  best  of  kings,  though  new  men  ? 

4.  "  But  (I  may  be  told)  no  commoner  has  been  consul 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  What  then  ?  ought  no 
innovation  to  be  introduced  ?  and  what  has  not  yet  been 
practised  (and  in  a  new  state  there  are  many  things  not 
yet  practised),  ought  not  even  such  measures,  even  though 
they  be  useful,  be  adopted?  During  the  reign  of  Romu- 
lus there  were  no  pontiffs  nor  augurs  :  they  were  ap- 
pointed by  Numa  Pompilins.  There  was  no  census  in 
the  state,  nor  the  distribution  of  centuries  and  classes ;  it 
was  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius.  There  never  had  been 
consuls ;  they  were  created  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  Of  a  dictator  neither  the  office  nor  the  name  had 
existed ;  it  commenced  its  existence  among  the  Senators. 
There  were  no  tribunes  of  the  people,  sediles,  nor  quaes- 
tors :  it  was  resolved  that  those  officers  should  be  appoint- 
ed. Within  the  last  ten  years  we  both  created  decemvirs 
for  compiling  laws,  and  we  abolished  them.  Who  can 
doubt  but  that  in  a  city  doomed  for  eternal  duration,  in- 
creasing to  an  immense  magnitude,  new  civil  offices, 
priesthoods,  rights  of  families  and  of  individuals,  may  be 
established?  This  very  matter,  that  there  should  not  be 
the  right  of  intermarriage  between  patricians  and  com- 
mons, did  not  the  decemvirs  introduce  within  the  last  few 
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years  to  the  utmost  injury  of  the  commons,  on  a  principle 
most  detrimental  to  the  public?  Can  there  be  a  greater 
or  more  marked  insult,  than  that  one  portion  of  the  state, 
as  if  contaminated,  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of  inter- 
marriage ?  What  else  is  it  than  to  suffer  exile  within  the 
same  walls,  actual  rustication  ?  They  wish  to  prevent  our 
being  mixed  with  them  by  affinity  or  consanguinity;  that 
our  blood  be  not  mingled  with  theirs.  What?  if  this 
cast  a  stain  on  that  nobility  of  yours,  which  most  of  you, 
the  progeny  of  Albans  or  Sabines,  possess,  not  in  right 
of  birth  or  blood,  but  by  co-optation  into  the  pati-icians, 
having  been  elected  either  by  the  kings  or  after  the  expul- 
sion of  kings,  by  order  of  the  people,  could  ye  not  keep  it 
pure  by  private  regulations,  by  neither  marrying  into  the 
commons,  and  by  not  suffering  your  daughters  or  sisters 
to  marry  out  of  the  patricians.  No  one  of  the  commons 
would  offer  violence  to  a  patrician  maiden ;  such  lust  as 
that  belongs  to  the  patricians.  None  of  them  would 
oblige  any  man  against  his  will  to  enter  into  a  marriage 
contract.  But  really  that  such  a  thing  should  be  prevent- 
ed by  law,  that  the  intermarriage  of  the  patricians  and 
plebeians  should  be  interdicted,  that  it  is  which  is  insult- 
ing to  the  commons.  Why  do  you  not  combine  in  enact- 
ing a  law  that  there  shall  be  no  intermarriage  between 
rich  and  poor  ?  That  which  has  in  all  places  and  always 
been  the  business  of  private  regulations,  that  a  woman 
might  marry  into  whatever  family  she  has  been  engaged 
to,  and  that  each  man  might  take  a  wife  out  of  whatever 
family  he  had  contracted  with,  that  ye  shackle  with  the 
restraints  of  a  most  tyrannical  law,  by  which  ye  sever  the 
bonds  of  civil  society  and  split  one  state  into  two.  Why 
do  ye  not  enact  a  law  that  a  plebeian  shall  not  dwell  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  patrician  ?  that  he  shall  not  go  the 
same  road  with  him?  that  he  shall  not  enter  the  same 
banquet  with  him?  that  he  shall  not  stand  in  the  same 
forum  ?  For  what  else  is  there  in  the  matter,  if  a  patri- 
cian man  wed  a  plebeian  woman,  or  a  plebeian  a  patri- 
cian ?  What  right,  pray,  is  thereby  changed  ?  the  chil- 
dren surely  go  with  the  father.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
which  we  seek  from  intermarriage  with  you,  except  that 
we  may  be  held  in  the  number  of  human  beings  and 
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fellow-citizens ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  ye  contest 
the  point,  except  that  it  delights  you  to  strive  for  insult 
and  ignominy  to  us. 

5.  "  In  a  word,  whether  is  the  supreme  power  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  people,  or  is  it  yours  ?  Whether  by 
the  expulsion  of  kings  has  dominion  been  acquired  for 
you  or  equal  liberty  for  all  ?  It  is  fitting  that  the  Roman 
people  should  be  allowed  to  enact  a  law,  if  it  please.  Or 
will  ye  decree  a  levy  by  way  of  punishment,  according  as 
each  bill  shall  be  proposed  ?  and  as  soon  as  I,  as  tribune, 
shall  begin  to  call  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  will  you 
forthwith,  as  consul,  force  the  younger  men  to  take  the 
military  oath,  and  lead  them  out  to  camp?  and  will  you 
tlireaten  the  commons?  will  you  threaten  the  tribune? 
What,  if  you  had  not  already  twice  experienced  how  little 
those  threats  availed  against  the  united  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple? Of  course  it  was  because  you  wished  to  consult  for 
our  interest  that  you  abstained  from  force.  Or  was  there 
no  contest  for  this  reason,  that  the  party  \rhich  was  the 
stronger  was  also  the  more  moderate  ?  Nor  will  there  be 
any  contest  now,  Romans  :  they  will  try  your  spirit ;  your 
strength  they  will  not  make  trial  of.  Wherefore,  consuls, 
the  commons  are  prepared  to  accompany  you  to  these 
wars,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  if,  by  restoring  the  right 
of  intermarriage,  you  at  length  make  this  one  state ;  if 
they  can  coalesce,  be  united  and  mixed  with  you  by  pri- 
vate ties ;  if  the  hope,  if  the  access  to  honors  be  granted 
to  men  of  ability  and  energy ;  if  it  is  lawful  to  be  in  a 
partnership  and  share  of  the  government;  if,  what  is  the 
result  of  equal  freedom,  it  be  allowed  in  the  distribution 
of  the  annual  oftices  to  obey  and  to  govern  in  their  turns. 
If  any  one  shall  obstruct  these  measures,  talk  about  wars, 
multiply  them  by  report ;  no  one  will  give  in  his  name,  no 
one  will  take  up  arms,  no  one  will  fight  for  haughty  mas- 
tors,  with  whom  there  is  no  participation  of  honors  in 
public,  nor  of  intermarriage  in  private." 

S.  When  both  the  consuls  came  forward  into  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  matter  had  changed  fi'om  a  long  series 
of  harangues  to  altercation,  the  tribune,  on  asking  why  it 
was  not  right  that  a  plebeian  should  be  made  a  consul,  an 
answer  was  returned  truly  perhaps,  though  by  no  means 
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expediently  for  the  present  contest,  "  that  no  plebeian 
could  have  the  auspices,  and  for  this  reason  the  decemvirs 
had  prohibited  the  intermarriage,  lest  from  uncertainty  of 
descent  the  auspices  might  be  vitiated."  The  commons 
were  fired  with  indignation  at  this,  above  all,  because,  as 
if  hateful  to  the  immortal  gods,  they  were  denied  to  be 
qualified  to  take  auspices.  And  now  (as  the  commons 
both  had  a  most  energetic  supporter  in  the  tribune,  and 
they  themselves  vied  with  him  in  perseverance)  there  was 
no  end  of  the  contentions,  until  the  patricians,  being  at 
length  overpowered,  agreed  that  the  law  regarding  inter- 
marriage should  be  passed,  judging  that  by  these  means 
most  probably  the  tribunes  would  either  give  up  altogeth- 
er or  postpone  till  after  the  war  the  question  concerning 
the  plebeian  consuls ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  com- 
mons, content  with  the  intermarriage-law  (being  passed), 
would  be  ready  to  enlist.  When  Canuleius  was  now  in 
high  repute  by  his  victory  over  the  patricians  and  by  the 
favor  of  the  commons,  the  other  tribunes  being  excited  to 
contend  for  their  bill,  set  to  work  with  all  their  might, 
and,  the  accounts  regarding  the  war  augmenting  daily, 
obstruct  the  levy.  The  consuls,  when  nothing  could  be 
transacted  through  the  Senate  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  tribunes,  held  meetings  of  the  leading  men 
at  their  own  houses.  It  was  becoming  evident  that  they 
must  concede  the  victory  either  to  the  enemies  or  to  their 
countrymen.  Valerius  and  Horatius  alone  of  the  con- 
sulars  did  not  attend  the  meetings.  The  opinion  of  Caius 
Claudius  was  for  arming  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Quintii,  both  Cincinnatus  and  Cap- 
itolinus,  were  averse  to  bloodshed,  and  to  violating  (per- 
sons) whom  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  commons 
they  had  admitted  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  Through 
these  meetings  the  matter  was  brought  to  this,  that  they 
suffered  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  with  consular  authority 
to  be  elected  from  the  patricians  and  commons  without 
distinction;  that  with  respect  to  the  election  of  consuls  no 
change  should  be  made;  and  with  this  the  tribunes  were 
content,  as  were  also  the  commons.  An  assembly  is  now 
proclaimed  for  electing  three  tribunes  with  consular 
power.    This  being  proclaimed,  forthwith  whoever  had 
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contributed  to  promote  sedition  by  word  or  deed,  more 
particularly  men  who  had  been  tribunes,  began  to  solicit 
support  and  to  bustle  about  the  Forum  as  candidates ;  so 
that  despair,  in  the  jSrst  instance,  of  obtaining  the  honor, 
by  reason  of  the  irritated  state  of  the  people's  mind,  then 
indignation  at  having  to  hold  the  office  with  such  persons, 
deterred  the  patricians  ;  at  length,  however,  being  forced, 
they  stood  as  candidates,  lest  they  might  appear  to  have 
relinquished  all  share  in  the  government.  The  result  of 
this  election  showed  that  the  sentiments  of  persons  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  dignity  are  different  from  those 
they  feel  when  the  contest  is  laid  aside,  the  judgment 
being  unbiased ;  for  the  people  elected  all  patricians  as 
tribunes,  content  with  this  that  the  plebeians  had  been 
taken  into  account.  Where  could  you  now  find  in  an 
individual  such  moderation,  disinterestedness,  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind  as  was  then  displayed  by  the  entire  people  2 

7.  In  the  thi-ee  hundred  and  tenth  year  after  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built,  for  the  first  time  military  tribunes  in  the 
room  of  consuls  enter  into  office  —  Aulus  Sempronius 
Atratinus,  Lucius  Atilius,  Titus  Claelius ;  in  whose  office 
the  concord  prevailing  at  home  afforded  peace  also  abroad. 
There  are  some  who,  without  mentioning  the  proposal 
of  the  law  concerning  the  election  of  consuls  from  among 
the  commons,  say  that  three  military  tribunes  were  elect- 
ed on  account  of  the  Veientian  war  being  added  to  the 
war  of  the  ^quans  and  the  Volscians  and  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Ardeates,  because  two  consuls  could  not  execute  so 
many  wars  together,  these  tribunes  being  invested  also 
with  the  authority  and  insignia  of  consuls.  The  iurisdic- 
tion  of  that  office,  however,  did  not  stand  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing, because  the  third  month  after  they  entered  on  the 
office  they  resigned  the  honor,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of 
the  augurs,  as  if  unduly  elected  ;  because  Caius  Curtius, 
who  had  presided  at  the  election,  had  not  selected  his  tent 
with  due  regard  to  ceremony.  Ambassadors  carae  to 
Rome  from  Ardea  complaining  of  the  injustice,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  appeared  that,  if  it  were  redressed,  they 
would  continue  in  amity  and  the  observance  of  the  treaty, 
on  the  restitution  of  their  land.  The  answer  returned 
by  the  Senate  was :  "  That  the  judgment  of  the  people 
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could  not  be  rescinded  by  the  Senate;  besides,  such  a 
measure  could  not  be  adopted  on  lorecedent  or  with  jus- 
tice; as  an  additional  reason  also  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  concord  between  the  several  orders  of  the 
state.  If  the  Ardeans  were  willing  to  abide  a  seasona- 
ble conjuncture,  and  leave  to  the  Senate  the  mode  of  re- 
dressing the  injustice  done  to  them,  that  the  consequence 
would  be  that  they  would  rejoice  for  having  moderated 
their  resentment,  and  that  they  should  be  convinced  that 
the  patricians  were  equally  anxious  that  no  injustice 
should  arise  against  them,  and  that  any  which  may  have 
arisen  should  not  be  lasting."  Thus  the  ambassadors, 
saying  that  they  should  lay  the  whole  matter  anew  before 
their  friends,  were  dismissed  courteously.  The  patricians, 
now  that  the  republic  was  without  any  cnrule  magistrate, 
assembled  together  and  elected  an  interrex.  The  contest 
whether  consuls  or  military  tribunes  should  be  elected, 
kept  the  matter  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  interregnum. 
The  interrex  and  Senate  strive  that  the  elections  of  con- 
suls be  held ;  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
themselves,  that  elections  of  the  military  tribunes  be  held. 
The  patricians  succeeded,  because  both  the  commons,  sure 
to  confer  the  one  or  the  other  honor  on  patricians,  gave  up 
a  needless  contest,  and  the  leaders  of  the  commons  prefer- 
red those  elections  at  which  no  account  was  to  be  taken 
of  them  (as  candidates)  to  those  at  which  they  should  be 
passed  by  as  unworthy.  The  tribunes  of  tbj  commons 
also  gave  up  the  contest  without  a  decision,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  chiefs  of  the  j)atricians.  Titus  Quiutius  Bar- 
batus,  the  interrex,  elects  consuls  Lucius  Papirius  Mugil- 
lanus,  Lucius  Sempronius  Atratinus.  During  their  con- 
sulship, the  treaty  was  renewed  with  the  Ardeans ;  and 
that  is  a  record  to  prove  that  they  were  consuls  in  that 
year,  though  they  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  ancient 
annals,  nor  in  the  books  of  the  magistrates.  I  suppose 
because  military  tribunes  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  on  that  account,  though  these  consuls  w'ere  sub- 
stituted, the  names  of  the  consuls  were  left  out,  just  as  if 
the  military  tribunes  were  the  entire  year  in  office.  Li- 
cinius  Macer  states  that  they  were  found  both  in  the  Ar- 
dean  treaty  and  in  tlie  linen  books  at  the  Temple  of  Moneta. 
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There  was  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad,  though  so 
many  alarms  were  held  out  by  the  neighboring  states. 

8.  This  year  (whether  it  had  tribunes  only,  or  consuls 
substituted  in  the  room  of  tribunes)  is  followed  by  a  year 
■when  there  were  undoubtedly  consuls,  scil.  Marcus  Gegar 
nius  Macerinus  a  second  time,  Titus  Quintius  Caj)itolinus 
a  fifth  time.  This  same  year  was  the  commencement  of 
the  censorship,  a  thing  which  arose  from  an  humble  origin, 
which  afterwards  increased  so  much  in  importance,  that 
in  it  was  vested  the  regulation  of  the  morals  and  discipline 
of  Rome,  the  Senate  and  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  the 
distinction  of  honor  and  of  ignominy  were  under  the  sway 
of  that  office,  the  legal  right  to  public  and  private  places, 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  people  fell  under  their  beck 
and  jurisdiction.  The  institution  of  the  thing  originated 
in  this,  that,  the  people  not  having  been  subjected  to  a 
survey  for  several  yeai'S,  the  census  could  neither  be  defer- 
red, nor  had  the  consuls  leisure  to  discharge  their  duty, 
when  wars  impended  from  so  many  states.  An  observa- 
tion was  made  by  the  Senate, "  that  an  oifice  laborious  in 
itself,  and  one  little  suited  to  the  consular  office,  required 
a  magistrate  for  itself,  to  whose  authority  should  be  sub- 
mitted the  duties  of  the  several  scribes,  the  custody  and 
care  of  the  records,  as  well  as  the  adjustment  of  the  form 
to  be  adopted  in  the  census."  And  inconsiderable  though 
the  proposal  might  be,  still  the  Senate  received  it  with 
great  pleasure,  because  it  increased  the  number  of  patri- 
cian magistrates  in  the  state,  judging  also  that  that  would 
come  to  pass  which  really  did  occur,  viz.,  that  the  influence 
of  those  who  should  preside  and  the  honor  of  the  office 
would  derive  on  it  additional  authority  and  dignity.  The 
tribunes  also,  considering  the  discharge  of  the  duty  (as 
was  really  the  ease)  as  necessary,  rather  than  the  duty 
itself,  as  being  attended  with  lustre,  did  not  indeed  offer 
opposition,  lest  they  should,  through  perverseness,  show  a 
disposition  to  thwart  them  even  in  trifles.  After  the  hon- 
or was  rejected  by  the  leading  men  of  the  state,  the  peo- 
ple by  their  suffrages  appointed  to  the  office  of  conduct- 
ing the  census  Papirius  and  Sempronius,  concerning  whose 
consulate  doubts  are  entertained,  that  in  that  magistracy 
they  might  have  some  recompense  for  the  incompleteness 
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of  their  consulate.     They  wci-e  called  censors  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  ofBce. 

9.  While  these  matters  are  transacting  at  Rome,  am- 
bassadors come  from  Ardea,  imploring  aid  for  their  city, 
which  was  nearly  destroyed,  in  consideration  of  their  very 
ancient  alliance,  and  of  the  treaty  recently  renewed.  For 
by  intestine  wars  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  peace 
with  Rome,  which  they  had  by  the  soundest  policy  pre- 
served ;  the  cause  and  origin  of  which  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  a  struggle  between  factions ;  which  have 
proved,  and  ever  will  prove,  more  a  cause  of  destruction 
to  several  states  than  foreign  wars,  famine,  or  disease,  or 
any  of  the  other  evils  which  men  refer  to  the  anger  of 
Heaven  as  the  severest  of  public  calamities.  Two  young 
men  courted  a  maiden  of  a  plebeian  family,  highly  distin- 
guished for  beauty :  one  of  them  on  a  level  with  the  maid 
in  point  of  birth,  and  favored  by  her  guardians,  who  were 
themselves  of  the  same  rank ;  the  other  of  noble  birth, 
captivated  by  nothing  but  her  beauty.  The  latter  was 
aided  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  nobles,  through  which 
party  disputes  made  their  way  even  into  the  girl's  family. 
The  nobleman  was  preferred  in  the  Judgment  of  the  moth- 
er, who  was  anxious  that  her  daughter  should  have  the 
,  most  splendid  match  possible :  the  guardians,  mindful  of 
party  even  in  that  transaction,  strove  for  the  person  of 
their  own  order.  As  the  matter  could  not  be  settled 
within  the  walls  of  the  house,  they  proceeded  to  a  court 
of  justice.  On  hearing  the  claim  of  the  mother  and  of 
the  guai-dians,  the  magistrate  decides  the  right  of  marriage 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  mother.  But  violence 
was  the  more  powerful.  For  the  guardians,  having  ha- 
rangued openly  in  the  Forum  among  persons  of  their  own 
faction,  on  the  injustice  of  the  decree,  collected  a  party 
and  carry  off  the  girl  from  her  mother's  house :  against 
whom  a  body  of  nobles  having  arisen  more  incensed  than 
before,  attends  the  young  man  rendered  furious  by  the 
outrage.  A  desperate  battle  takes  place;  the  commons, 
in  no  respect  like  to  the  Roman  commons,  were  worsted, 
and  having  set  out  from  the  city  in  arms,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  a  liill,  make  excursions  into  the  lands  of  the 
nobles  with  fire  and  sword.     The  city,  too,  which  had  been 
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previously  free  f i-om  all:  contest,  they  set  about  besieging, 
having  induced,  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  a  multitude  of 
artisans  to  join  them  :  nor  was  any  appearance  or  calamity 
of  war  absent ;  as  if  the  whole  state  were  infested  by  the 
mad  rage  of  the  two  young  men,  who  sought  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  fatal  match  through  their  country's  ruin. 
The  arms  and  war  at  home  seemed  insufficient  to  both 
parties.  The  nobles  called  in  the  Romans  to  the  relief  of 
their  besieged  city ;  the  commons  called  upon  the  Vol- 
scians  to  join  them  in  storming  Ardea.  The  Volscians, 
under  the  command  of  Claelius,  an  ^quan,  came  first  to 
Ardea,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  the  ene- 
my's walls.  When  news  of  this  was  brought  to  Rome, 
Marcus  Geganius,  the  consul,  having  set  out  immediately 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  selected  a  place  for  his  camp  about 
three  miles  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  day  being  now  fast 
declining,  he  orders  his  soldiers  to  refresh  themselves ; 
then  at  the  fourth  watch  he  puts  his  troops  in  motion ; 
and  the  work,  once  commenced,  was  expedited  in  such  a 
manner,  that  at  stinrise  the  Volscians  found  themselves  in- 
closed by  the  Romans  with  stronger  works  than  the  city 
was  by  themselves.  'The  consul  had  also  at  another  place 
connected  an  arm  to  the  wall  of  Ardea,  through  Avhich  his 
friends  might  pass  to  and  from  the  town. 

10.  The  Volscian  general,  who  up  to  that  period  had 
maintained  his  army,  not  out  of  provisions  which  had  been 
previously  provided,  but  with  corn  brought  in  dally  from 
the  plunder  of  the  country,  when,  now  encompassed  by  a 
rampart,  he  perceives  himself  suddenly  destitute  of  every 
thing,  calling  the  consul  to  a  confei-ence,  says,  that  "  if  the 
Roman  came  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege,  he  would 
withdraw  the  Volscians  from  thence."  To  this  the  consul 
made  answer,  that  "  the  vanquished  had  to  accept  terms,  not 
to  dictate  them;  and  as  the  Volscians  came  at  their  own 
discretion  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  they 
should  not  go  off  in  the  same  way."  He  oi-ders,  "that 
their  general  be  given  up,  their  arms  laid  down,  acknowl- 
edging themselves  vanquished,  and  ready  to  submit  to  his 
further  orders  :  otherwise,  whether  they  went  away  or 
staid,  that  he  would  prove  a  determined  enemy,  and  would 
prefer  to  cany  to  Rome  a  victory  over  the  Volscians  than 
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an  insidious  peace."  The  Vplscians,  determined  on  trying 
the  slender  hope  they  had  in  arms,  all  other  being  now  cut 
off,  besides  many  other  disadvantages,  having  come  to  an 
engagement  in  a  place  unfavorable  for  fighting,  and  still 
more  so  for  retreat,  when  they  were  being  cut  down  on 
every  side,  from  fighting  have  recourse  to  entreaties ;  hav- 
ing given  up  their  general  and  sui-rendered  their  arms,  they 
are  sent  under  the  yoke  and  dismissed  full  of  disgrace  and 
suffering,  with  one  garment  each.  And  when  they  halted 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Tusculum,  in  consequence  of  an 
old  grudge  of  the  Tusculans  they  were  surprised,  unarmed 
as  they  were,  and  suffered  severe  punishment,  a  messenger 
being  scarcely  left  to  bring  an  account  of  their  defeat. 
The  Roman  general  quieted  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs 
at  Ardea,  beheading  the  principal  authors  of  that  commo- 
tion, and  confiscating  their  effects  to  the  public  treasury  of 
the  Ardeans ;  the  Ai-deans  considered  the  injustice  of  the 
decision  completely  repaired  by  such  kindness  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  people ;  it  seemed  to  the  Senate,  however, 
that  something  remained  to  be  done  to  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  public  avarice.  The  consul  returns  to  the 
city  in  triumph,  Cloelius,  the  general  of  the  Volsciaus,  be- 
ing led  before  his  chariot,  and  the  spoils  being  carried  be- 
foi-e  him,  of  which  he  had  stripped  the  enemy's  army  after 
he  had  sent  them  under  the  yoke.  Quintius  the  consul,  by 
his  civil  administration,  equalled,  which  is  no  easy  matter, 
the  glory  attained  by  his  colleague  in  war;  for  he  so  regu- 
lated the  domestic  care  of  harmony  and  peace,  by  dispens- 
ing justice  with  moderation  to  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est, that  both  the  patricians  considered  him  a  strict  consul, 
and  the  commons  as  one  sufficiently  lenient.  Against  the 
tribunes,  too,  he  carried  his  measures  more  by  his  influence 
than  by  striving  against  them.  Five  consulships  conduct- 
ed with  the  same  even  tenor  of  conduct,  and  every  part  of 
his  life  being  passed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  consular 
dignity,  rendered  himself  almost  more  venerable  than  the 
high  office  itself.  On  this  account  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  military  tribunes  during  this  consulate. 

1 1 .  They  appoint  as  consuls  Marcus  Fabius  Vibulanus, 
Publius  ^butius  Cornicen.  Fabius  and  ^butius,  the  con- 
suls, inasmuch  as  they  perceived  that  they  succeeded  to 
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a  greater  glory  of  achievements  performed  at  home  and 
abroad  (the  year  was  rendered  particularly  remarkable 
among  the  neighboring  states,  both  friendly  and  hostile, 
because  relief  had  been  afforded  to  the  Ardeans  in  their 
perilous  situation  with  so  much  zeal),  the  more  strenuously 
exerted  themselves  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
that  they  might  completely  efface  the  infamy  of  the  decis- 
ion from  the  memory  of  men,  to  the  effect  that  since  the 
state  of  the  Ardeans  had  been  reduced  to  a  few  by  intes- 
tine war,  a  colony  should  be  sent  thither  as  a  protection 
against  the  Volscians.  This  is  what  was  stated  publicly 
on  the  tables,  that  the  intention  entertained  of  rescinding 
the  decision  might  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  commons 
and  tribunes.  But  they  had  agreed  that,  a  much  greater 
number  of  Rutulian  colonists  being  enrolled  than  of  Ro- 
mans, no  land  should  be  distributed,  except  that  which  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  infamous  decision ;  and  that  not  a 
sod  of  it  should  be  assigned  to  any  Roman  until  all  the 
Rutulians  had  had  their  share.  In  this  way  the  land  re- 
turned to  the  Ardeans.  The  commissioners  appointed  to 
.  transplant  the  colony  to  Ardea  were  Agrippa  Menenius, 
Titus  Clselius  Siculuin,  and  Marcus  ^butius  Elva.  When 
they,  in  the  discharge  of  their  by  no  means  popular  office, 
had  given  offense  to  the  commons  by  assigning  to  the  al- 
lies the  land  which  the  Roman  people  had  decided  to  be 
their  own,  and  were  not  even  much  supported  by  the  pa- 
tricians, because  they  had  not  deferred  in  any  way  to  the  in- 
fluenee  of  any  one,  a  day  having  been  appointed  for  them 
by  the  tribunes  to  appear  before  the  people,  they  escaped 
all  vexatious  annoyance  by  enrolling  themselves  as  settlers 
and  remaining  in  the  colony,  which  they  now  had  as  a 
testimony  of  their  integrity  and  justice. 

12.  There  was  peace  at  home  and  abroad  both  this  and 
the  following  yeai-,  Caius  Furius  Pacilus  and  Marcus  Pa- 
pirius  Crassus  being  consuls.  The  games  which  had  been 
vowed  by  the  decemvirs,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  on  occasion  of  the  secession  of  the  commons  from 
the  patricians,  were  performed  this  year.  An  occasion  for 
sedition  was  sought  in  vain  by  Psetelius,  who,  having  been 
made  a  tribune  of  the  commons  a  second  time,  by  denounc- 
ing these  same  threats,  could  neither  prevail  on  the  con- 
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suls  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  questions  concerning  the 
division  of  the  Linds  among  the  people ;  and  when,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  he  had  succeeded  so  far  that  the  patricians 
should  be  consulted  as  to  whether  it  was  their  pleasure 
that  an  election  should  be  held  of  consuls  or  of  tribunes, 
consuls  were  ordered  to  be  elected ;  and  the  menaces  of 
the  tribune  were  now  laughed  at,  when  he  threatened  tli;  t 
he  would  stop  the  levy,  inasmuch  as  the  neighboring  stales 
being  now  quiet,  there  was  no  occasion  either  for  war  or 
for  preparations  for  war.  This  ti-anquil  state  of  things  is 
followed  by  a  year  in  which  Proculus  Geganius  Macerinus, 
Lucius  Menenius  Lanatus  were  consuls,  remarkable  for  a 
variety  of  disasters  and  dangers,  also  for  disturbances, 
famine,  for  their  having  almost  submitted  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power  through  the  allurement  of 
largesses.  Foreign  war  alone  was  wanting,  by  which  if 
matters  had  been  aggravated,  they  could  scarcely  have  stood 
out  against  them  by  the  aid  of  all  the  gods.  Their  mis- 
fortunes began  with  famine,  whether  it  was  that  the  season 
was  unfavorable  to  the  crops,  or  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  was  relinquished  for  the  allurements  of  the  city,  and 
of  public  harangues ;  for  both  causes  are  assigned.  And 
the  patricians  accused  the  commons  as  being  idle  ;  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons  complained  sometimes  of  the  fraud, 
at  other  times  of  the  negligence  of  the  consuls.  At  length 
the  commons  prevailed,  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  that  LticIus  Minucius  should  be  appointed  pres- 
ident of  the  market ;  doomed  to  be  more  successful  in  that 
office  in  preserving  liberty  than  in  the  discharge  of  his 
own  peculiar  province :  although  in  the  end  he  bore  away 
the  well-earned  gratitude  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  glory 
of  having  lowered  the  price  of  provisions.  When  he  had 
made  but  slight  advance  in  relieving  the  markets  by  send- 
ing embassies  around  the  jieighboring  states  by  land  and 
sea  to  no  purpose,  except  that  an  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  corn  was  imported  from  Etruria,  and  applying  himself 
to  the  careful  dispensations  of  their  scanty  stock,  by  oblig- 
ing persons  to  show  their  supply,  and  to  sell  whatever  was 
over  and  above  a  month's  provision,  and  by  depriving  the 
slaves  of  one  half  of  their  daily  allowance  ;  then,  by  censur- 
ing and  holding  up  to  the  resentment  of  the  people  the 
Vol.  I.— 13 
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corn-hoarders,  he  rather  discovered  the  great  scarcity  of 
grain  than  relieved  it  by  this  rigorous  inquisition.  Many 
of  the  commons,  all  hope  being  lost,  rather  than  be  tor- 
tured by  dragging  out  existence,  muffled  up  their  heads 
and  precipitated  themselves  into  the  Tiber. 

13.  Then  Spurius  Maalius,  of  the  equestrian  order,  ex- 
tremely rich  considering  these  times,  set  about  a  project 
useful  in  itself,  but  having  a  most  pernicious  tendency, 
and  a  still  more  pernicious  motive.  For  having,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  and  clients,  bought  up  corn  from 
Eti-uria  at  his  private  expense  (which  very  circumstance,  I 
think,  had  been  an  impediment  in  the  endeavor  to  reduce 
the  price  of  corn  by  the  exertions  of  the  state),  he  set 
about  giving  out  largesses  of  corn  ;  and,  having  won  over 
the  commons  by  this  munificence,  he  drew  them  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  conspicuous  and  consequential  beyond 
the  rank  of  a  private  citizen,  insuring  to  him  as  undoubt- 
ed the  consulship  by  the  favor  (they  manifested  towards 
him)  and  the  hopes  (they  excited  in  him).  He  himself,  as 
the  mind  of  man  is  not  to  be  satiated  with  that  which 
fortune  holds  out  the  hope  of,  began  to  aspire  to  things 
still  higher,  and  altogether  unwarrantable  ;  and  since  even 
the  consulship  would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  patricians 
against  their  will,  he  began  to  set  his  mind  on  kingly 
power — that  that  would  be  the  only  prize  worthy  of  such 
grand  designs,  and  of  the  struggle  which  would  have  to 
be  endured.  The  consular  elections  were  now  coming  on, 
which  circumstance  destroyed  him  completely,  his  plans 
being  not  yet  arranged  or  sufficiently  matured.  Titus 
Quintius  Capitolinus  wa.s  elected  consul  for  the  sixth 
time,  a  man  by  no  means  well  suited  to  answer  the  views 
of  one  meditating  political  innovations  :  Agrippa  Mene- 
nius  is  attached  to  him  as  colleague,  who  bore  the  cogno- 
men of  Lanatus  ;  and  Lucius  IVfinucius  as  president  of  the 
markets,  whether  he  was  re-elected  or  created  for  an 
indefinite  period,  as  long  as  circumstances  should  require  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  certain  in  the  matter  except  this,  his 
name  was  entered  as  president  in  the  linen  books  among 
the  magistrates  for  both  years.  Here  Minucius,  conduct- 
ing the  same  office  in  a  public  capacity  which  Mselius  had 
undertaken  to  conduct  in  a  private  character,  the  same  class 
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of  persons  frequenting  the  houses  of  both,  having  ascer- 
tained the  matter,  lays  it  before  the  Senate,  "  that  arms 
were  collecting  in  the  house  of  Mselius,  and  that  he  held 
assemblies  in  his  house ;  and  that  his  designs  were  un- 
questionably bent  on  regal  dominion  ;  that  the  time  for 
the  execution  of  the  project  was  not  yet  fixed ;  that  all 
other  matters  were  settled ;  and  that  the  tribunes  were 
bought  over  for  hire  to  betray  the  public  liberty,  and  that 
the  several  parts  were  assigned  to  the  leaders  of  the  mul- 
titude. That  he  laid  these  things  before  them  almost 
later  than  was  consistent  with  safety,  lest  he  might  be  the 
reporter  of  any  thing  uncertain  or  ill-grounded."  When 
these  things  were  heard,  the  chiefs  of  the  pntricians  both 
rebuked  the  consuls  of  the  former  yeais  for  linving  sufEei'- 
ed  those  largesses  and  meetings  of  the  people  to  go  on  in 
a  private  house,  as  well  as  the  new  consuls  for  having 
waited  until  a  matter  of  such  importance  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  president  of  the  markets, 
which  required  the  consul  to  be  not  only  the  reporter,  but 
the  punisher  also ;  then  Titus  Quintius  said,  "  that  the 
consuls  were  unfairly  censured,  who,  being  fettered  by  the 
laws  concerning  appeal,  enacted  to  weaken  their  authori- 
ty, by  no  means  possessed  as  much  power  in  their  office 
as  will  to  punish  that  proceeding  according  to  its  atrocity. 
That  there  was  wanting  a  man  not  cnly  determined  in 
himself,  but  one  who  was  unshackled  and  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  those  laws.  That  he  would,  therefore,  appoint 
Lucius  Quintius  dictator ;  that  in  him  there  would  be  n, 
determination  suitable  to  so  great  a  power."  While  all 
approved,  Quintius  at  first  refused  ;  and  asked  them  what 
they  meant  in  exposing  him  in  the  extremity  of  age  to 
such  a  contest.  Then,  when  they  all  said  that  in  that 
aged  mind  there  was  not  only  more  wisdom,  but  more 
energy  also,  than  in  all  the  rest,  and  went  on  loading  him 
with'  deserved  praises,  while  the  consul  relaxed  not  in  his 
original  determination;  Cincinnatus  at  length,  having 
prayed  to  the  immortal  gods  that  his  old  age  might  not 
prove  a  detriment  or  disgrace  to  the  republic  at  so  dan- 
gerous a  juncture,  is  appointed  dictator  by  the  consul :  he 
himself  then  appoints  Caius  Servilius  Ahala  his  master  of 
the  horse. 
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14.  On  the  next  day,  having  stationed  proper  guards, 
^vlien  he  had  gone  down  to  the  Forum,  and  the  attention 
of  the  commons  was  attracted  to  him  by  the  strangeness 
and  extraordinary  nature  of  tiie  thing,  and  Mseiius's 
friends  and  himself  their  leader  perceived  that  the  power 
of  such  high  authority  was  directly  aimed  at  them  ;  when, 
moreover,  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  designs  on 
regal  power,  went  on  asking,  "  what  tumult,  what  sud- 
den war,  had  called  for  either  the  dictatorial  authority, 
or  Quintius,  after  his  eightieth  year,  administrator  of  af- 
fairs," Servilius,  master  of  the  horse,  being  sent  by  the 
dictator  to  Mselius,  says,  "  The  dictator  summons  you." 
When  he,  being  alarmed,  asked  what  he  meant,  and  Ser- 
vilius stated  that  "he  must  stand  a  trial,"  and  answer  the 
charge  brought  against  him  before  the  Senate  by  Minu- 
ciu.s,  Ma3lius  drew  back  into  the  band  of  his  adherents, 
and  at  first,  looking  around  him,  he  began  to  skulk  off ; 
at  length,  when  the  beadle,  by  order  of  the  master  of  the 
horse,  was  bringing  him  off,  being  rescued  by  those  pres- 
ent, and  running  away,  he  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  alleged  that  he  was  persecuted  by  a 
conspiracy  of  the  patricians  because  he  had  acted  kindly 
towards  the  people :  he  besought  them  that  they  would 
assist  him  in  this  critical  emergency,  and  not  suffer  him 
to  be  butchered  before  their  eyes.  Ahala  Servilius  over- 
took and  slew  him  while  exclaiming  in  this  manner ;  and, 
smeared  with  the  blood  of  the  person  so  slain,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  young  nobles,  he  carries  back  word 
to  the  dictator  that  Mselius  having  been  summoned  to 
him,  and  commencing  to  excite  the  multitude  after  he 
had  repulsed  the  beadle,  had  received  condign  punishment. 
"  Thou  hast  acted  nobly,  Caius  Servilius,"  said  the  dicta- 
tor, "  in  having  saved  the  republic." 

15.  He  then  ordered  the  multitude,  who  were  much 
agitated,  not  knowing  what  judgment  to  form  of  the 
deed,  to  be  called  to  an  assembly  ;  and  he  openly  de- 
clared "that  Meelius  had  been  justly  put  to  death,  even 
though  he  may  have  been  innocent  of  the  charge  of  aim- 
ing at  regal  power,  who,  when  summoned  to  attend  the 
dictator  by  the  master  of  the  horse,  had  not  come.  That 
he  himself  had  taken  his  scat  to  examine  into  the  case ; 
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that,  after  it  had  been  investigated,  Mselius  should  have 
met  a  result  corresponding  to  his  deserts ;  that  when  era- 
ploying  force,  in  order  that  he  might  not  commit  himself 
to  a  trial,  he  had  been  checked  by  force.  ISTor  should 
they  proceed  with  him  as  with  a  citizen,  who,  born  in  a 
free  state  amidst  laws  and  rights,  in  a  city  from  which  he 
knew  that  kings  had  been  expelled,  and  on  the  same  year 
the  sons  of  the  king's  sister  and  the  children  of  the  con- 
sul, the  liberator  of  his  country,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
their  father,  on  a  plot  for  readmitting  the  royal  family 
into  the'  city  having  been  discovered,  from  which  CoUa- 
tinus  Tarquinius  the  consul,  through  a  hatred  of  his  name, 
was  ordered  to  resign  his  oifice  and  go  into  exile;  in 
which  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Spurius  Cas- 
sius  several  years  after  for  forming  designs  to  .assume  the 
sovere'gnty;  in  which  the  decemvirs  were  recently  punish- 
ed with  confiscation,  exile,  and  death,  in  consequence  of 
regal  tyranny  in  that  city,  Spurius  Mselius  conceived  a 
hope  of  attaining  regal  power.  And  who  was  this  man  ? 
Although  no  nobility,  no  honors,  no  deserts  should  open 
to  any  man  the  road  to  domination,  yet  still  the  Claudii 
and  Cassii,  by  reason  of  the  consulates,  the  decemvirates, 
the  honors  of  their  own  and  those  of  their  ancestors,  and 
from  the  splendor  of  their  families,  had  raised  their  aspir- 
ing minds  to  heights  to  which  it  was  impious  to  raise  them : 
that  Spurius  Mselius,  to  whom  a  tribuneship  of  the  com- 
mons should  rather  be  an  object  of  wishes  than  of  hope, 
a  wealthy  corn-merchant,  had  conceived  the  hope  to  pur- 
chase the  liberty  of  ins  countrymen  for  two  pounds  of 
corn ;  had  supposed  that  a  people  victorious  over  all  their 
neighbors  could  be  cajoled  into  servitude  by  throwing 
them  a  morsel  of  food ;  so  that  a  person  whom  the  state 
could  scarcely  digest  as  a  Senator,  it  should  tolerate  as 
king,  possessing  the  ensigns  and  authority  of  Romulus 
their  founder,  who  had  descended  from  and  had  returned 
to  the  gods.  This  was  to  be  considered  not  more  criminal 
than  it  was  monstrous  :  nor  was  it  sufficiently  expiated  by 
his  blood ;  unless  the  roof  and  walls  within  which  so  mad 
a  project  had  been  conceived  should  be  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  his  effects  confiscated,  as  being  contaminated 
with  the  price  of  purchasing  kingly  domination.     He  or- 
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dered,  therefore,  that  the  qusestors  should  sell  this  proper- 
ty and  deposit  the  proceeds  in  the  treasury." 

16.  He  then  ordered  his  house  to  be  immediately  razed, 
that  the  vacant  ground  might  serve  as  a  monument  of 
nefarious  hopes  destroyed.  This  was  called  ^quimaBlium. 
Lucius  Minucius  was  presented  with  a  gilded  ox  on  the 
outside  of  the  Gate  Trigemina,  and  this  not  even  against 
the  will  of  the  commons,  because  he  distributed  Mselius's 
corn,  after  valuing  it  at  one  as  per  bushel.  In  some  writ- 
ers I  find  that  this  Minucius  had  changed  sides  from  the 
patricians  to  the  commons,  and  that,  having  been  chosen 
as  eleventh  tribune  of  the  people,  he  quieted  a  commotion 
which  arose  on  the  death  of  Mselius.  But  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  iDatricians  would  have  suffered  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribunes  to  be  increased,  and  that  such  a  prec- 
edent should  be  introduced  more  particularly  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  was  a  patrician ;  or  that  the  commons  did 
not  afterwards  maintain,  or  at  least  attempt,  that  privi- 
lege once  conceded  to  them.  But  the  legal  provision 
made  a  few  years  before,  viz.,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  the  tribunes  to  choose  a  collengue,  refutes  beyond 
every  thing  else  the  false  inscrijjtion  on  the  statue. 
Quintus  CsBcilius,  Quintus  Junius,  Sextus  Titinius,  were 
the  only  members  of  the  college  of  tribunes  who  had  not 
been  concerned  in  passing  the  law  for  conferring  honors 
on  Minucius ;  nor  did  they  cease  both  to  throw  out  cen- 
sures one  time  on  Minucius,  at  another  time  on  Servilius, 
before  the  commons,  and*  to  complain  of  the  imraerited 
death  of  Melius.  They  succeeded,  therefore,  in  having 
an  election  held  for  militaiy  tribunes  rather  than  for  con- 
suls, not  doubting  but  that  in  six  places,  for  so  many  were 
now  allowed  to  be  elected,  some  plebeians  also  might  bo 
appointed,  by  their  professing  to  be  avengers  of  the  death 
of  Mselius.  The  commons,  though  they  had  been  agitated 
that  year  by  many  and  various  commotions,  neither  elect- 
ed more  than  three  tribunes  with  consular  power;  and 
among  them  Lucius  Quintius,  son  of  Cincinnatus,  from 
the  unpopular  nature  of  whose  dictatorship  an  occasion 
for  disturbance  was  sought.  Mamercus  -lEmilius,  a  man 
of  the  liighest  dignity,  was  voted  in  prior  to  Quintius. 
In  the  third  place  they  appoint  Lucius  Julius. 
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1 1.  During  their  office  Fidense,  a  Roman  colony,  revolt- 
ed to  Lars  Toluranius,  king  of  the  Veientians,  and  to  the 
Veientians.  To  the  revolt  a  inore  heinous  crime  was  add- 
ed. By  order  of  Tolumnius  they  put  to  death  Caius  Ful- 
cinius,  Clselius  Tullus,  Spurius  Antius,  Lucius  Roscius,  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  who  came  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of 
this  new  lino  of  conduct.  Some  palliate  the  guilt  of  the 
king  ;  that  an  ambiguous  expression  of  his,  during  a  lucky 
throw  of  dice,  having  been  mistaken  by  the  Fidenatians, 
as  if  it  seemed  to  be  an  order  for  their  execution,  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  ambassadors'  death.  An  incredible 
tale;  that  his  thoughts  should  not  have  been  drawn  away 
from  the  game  on  the  arrival  of  the  Fidenatians,  his  new 
allies,  when  consulting  him  on  a  murder  tending  to  violate 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  the  act  was  not  afterwards 
viewed  by  him  with  horror.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
wished  the  state  of  the  Fidenatians  to  be  so  compromised 
by  their  participation  in  so  great  a  crime,  that  they  might 
not  afterwards  look  to  any  hope  from  the  Romans.  Stat- 
ues of  the  ambassadors  who  were  slain  at  Fidenaa  were 
set  up  in  the  rostra  at  the  public  expense.  A  desperate 
struggle  was  coming  on  with  the  Veientians  and  Fidena- 
tians, who,  besides  that  they  were  neighboring  states,  had 
commenced  the  war  with  so  heinous  a  provocation.  There- 
fore, the  commons  and  their  ti'ibunes  being  now  quiet,  so 
as  to  attend  to  the  general  welfare,  there  was  no  dispute 
with  respect  to  the  electing  of  Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus 
a  third  time,  and  Lucius  Sergius  Fidenas,  as  consuls  ;  so 
called,  I  suppose,  from  the  war  which  he  afterwards  con- 
ducted. For  he  was  the  first  who  fought  a  successful  bat- 
tle with  the  King  of  the  Veientians  on  this  side  of  the 
Anio;  nor  did  he  obtain  an  unbloody  victory.  Greater 
grief  was,  therefore,  felt  from  the  loss  of  their  countrymen, 
than  joy  from  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Senate,  as 
in  an  alarming  crisis,  ordered  Mamercus  -(Emilius  to  be  ap- 
pointed dictator.  He  appointed  as  liis  master  of  the  horse 
from  the  college  of  the  preceding  year,  in  which  there  had 
been  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  with  consular  power,  Lucius 
Quintius  Cincinnatus,  a  youth  worthy  of  his  parent.  To 
the  levy  held  by  the  consuls  were  added  the  old  centurions 
veil  versed  in  war,  and  the  number  of  those  lost  in  the 
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late  battle  was  made  up.  The  dictator  ordered  Lucius 
Quintius  Capitolinus  and  Marcus  Fabius  Vibulanus  to 
attend  him  as  his  lieutenants-general.  Both  the  higher 
powers,  and  the  man  suitable  to  such  powers,  caused  the 
enemy  to  move  from  the  Roman  territory  to  tlie  other  side 
of  the  Anio,  and,  continuing  their  retrograde  movement, 
they  took  possession  of  the  hills  between  Fidense  and  the 
Anio,  nor  did  they  descend  into  the  plains  until  the  troops 
of  tlie  Faliscians  came  to  their  aid ;  then  at  length  the 
camp  of  the  Etrurians  was  pitched  before  the  walls  of 
Fidense.  The  Konian  dictator  took  his  post  at  no  great 
distance  from  thence,  at  the  conflux  on  the  banks  of  both 
rivers,  lines  being  run  across  between  them,  as  far  as  he 
was  able  to  follow  by  a  fortification.  Next  day  he  march- 
ed out  his  army  into  the  field. 

18.  Among  the  enemy  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  Faliscians,  impatient  of  the  hardships  of  war  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  sufficiently  confident  of  their  own 
strength,  earnestly  demanded  battle ;  the  Veientians  and 
Fidenatians  placed  more  hope  in  protracting  the  war. 
Tolumnius,  though  the  measures  of  his  own  subjects  were 
more  agreeable  to  him,  proclaims  that  he  would  give  bat- 
tle on  the  following  day,  lest,  the  Faliscians  might  not 
brook  the  service  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their  home. 
The  dictator  and  the  Romans  took  additional  courage 
from  the  fact  of  the  enemy  having  declined  giving  battle ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  soldiers  exclaiming  that  they 
would  attack  the  camp  and  the  city,  if  an  opportunity 
of  fighting  were  not  afforded  them,  the  armies  advance  on 
both  sides  into  the  middle  of  a  plain  between  the  two 
camps.  The  Veientians,  having  the  advantage  in  num- 
bers, sent  around  a  party  behind  the  mountains  to  attack 
the  Roman  camp  during  the  heat  of  the  battle.  The  army 
of  the  three  states  stood  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Veientians  occupied  the  right  wing,  the  Faliscians  the 
left,  while  the  Fidenatians  constituted  the  centre.  The 
dictator  charged  on  the  right  wing  against  the  Faliscians, 
Quintius  Capitolinus  on  the  left  against  the  Veientians, 
and  the  master  of  the  horse,  with  the  cavalry,  advanced  in 
the  centre.  For  a  short  time  all  was  silence  and  quiet, 
the  Etrurians  being  determined  not  to  engage  unless  they 
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were  compelled,  and  the  dictator  looking  back  towards  a 
Roman  fort,  until  a  signal  should  be  raised,  as  had  been 
agreed  on,  by  the  augurs,  as  soon  as  the  birds  had  given  a 
favorable  omen.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  this,  he  or- 
ders the  cavalry  first  to  charge  the  enemy,  after  raising  a 
loud  shout ;  the  line  of  infantry  following,  engaged  with 
great  fury.  In  no  quarter  did  the  Etrurian  legions  with- 
stand the  shock  of  the  Romans.  The  cavalry  made  the 
greatest  resistance ;  and  the  king  himself,  far  the  bravest 
of  the  cavalry,  charging  the  Romans  while  they  were  pur- 
suing in  disorder  in  every  direction,  prolonged  the  con- 
test. 

19.  There  was  then  among  the  cavalry  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  equally  so  for  courage  and 
great  strength  of  body,  and  mindful  of  his  rank,  which, 
having  received  in  a  state  of  the  highest  lustre,  he  left  to 
his  posterity  still  greater  and  more  distinguished.  He, 
perceiving  that  the  Roman  troops  gave  way  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Tolumnius,  wherever  he  directed  his  charge, 
and  knowing  him  as  being  remarkable  by  his  royal  ap- 
parel, as  he  flew  through  the  entire  line,  exclaims:  "Is 
this  the  infringer  of  human  treaties  and  the  violator  of 
the  law  of  nations  ?  This  victim  I  shall  now  slay  (pro- 
vided the  gods  wish  that  there  should  be  any  thing  sacred 
on  earth),  and  shall  offer  him  up  to  the  manes  of  the  am- 
bassadors." Having  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  ad- 
vances against  this  single  foe  with  spear  presented  ;  and, 
after  having  struck  and  unhorsed  him,  he  immediately, 
by  help  of  his  lance,  sprung  on  the  ground.  And  as  the 
king  attempted  to  rise,  he  throws  him  back  again  with 
the  boss  of  his  shield,  and  with  repeated  thrusts  pins  him 
to  the  earth.  He  then  stripped  off  the  spoils  from  the 
lifeless  body ;  and  having  cut  off  his  head  and  carrying 
it  on  the  point  of  his  spear,  he  puts  the  enemy  to  rout 
through  terror  on  seeing  their  king  slain.  Thus  the  line 
of  cavalry,  which  alone  had  rendered  the  combat  doubtful, 
was  beaten.  The  dictator  pursues  closely  the  routed  le- 
gions, and  drove  them  to  their  camp  with  slaughter.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Fidenatians,  through  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  made  their  escape  to  the  mountains. 

13* 
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Cossus,  having  crossed  the  Tiber  with  the  cavah-y,  carried 
off  great  plunder  from  the  Veientian  territory  to  the  city. 
During  the  battle  there  was  a  fight  also  at  the  Roman 
camp  against  a  party  of  the  forces,  which,  as  has  been 
already  mentiontd,  had  been  sent  by  Tolmnnius  to  the 
camp.  Fabius  Vibulanus  first  defends  his  lines  by  a 
ring ;  then,  while  the  enemy  were  wholly  taken  uj)  with 
the  intrenchment,  sallying  out  from  the  prineipal  gate  on 
the  right,  he  suddenly  attacks  them  with  the  triarii ;  and  a 
panic  being  thus  struck  into  them,  there  was  less  slaugh- 
ter, because  they  were  fewer  ;  but  their  flight  was  no  less 
disorderly  than  it  had  been  on  the  field  of  battle. 

20.  Matters  being  managed  successfully  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  dictator,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  and  order  of 
the  people,  returned  to  the  city  in  triumph.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  triumph  was  Cossus,  bear- 
ing the  spolia  opima  of  the  king  he  had  slain.  The  sol- 
diers chanted  their  uncouth  verses  on  him,  extolling  him 
as  equal  to  Romulus.  With  the  usual  form  of  dedication, 
he  presented,  as  an  offering,  the  spoils  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  near  the  spoils  of  Romulus,  which,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  called  opima,  were  the  only  ones  at  that 
time ;  and  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the  citizens  from 
the  dictator's  chariot  to  himself,  and  enjoyed  almost  solely 
the  honor  of  that  day's  solemnity.  The  dictator  offered 
up  to  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  a  golden  crown  a  pound  in 
weight,  at  the  public  expense,  by  order  of  the  people. 
Following  all  the  Roman  writers,  I  have  represented 
Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  as  a  military  tribune,  when  he 
carried  the  second  spolia  opima  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  But  besides  that  those  spoils  are  rightly  con- 
sidered opima,  which  one  general  has  taken  from  another, 
and  we  know  no  general  but  the  person  under  whose 
auspices  the  war  is  conducted,  the  inscription  itself  writ- 
ten on  the  spoils  proves,  against  both  me  and  them,  that 
Cossus  was  consul  when  he  took  them.  Having  once 
heard  Augustus  Cassar,  the  founder  or  restorer  of  all  our 
temples,  on  entering  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which,  being  dilapidated  by  time,  he  rebuilt,  aver  that  he 
himself  had  read  the  said  inscription  on  the  linen  breast- 
plate, I  thought  it  would  be  next  to  sacrilege  to  rob  CDS' 
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sus  of  such  a  testimony  respecting  his  spoils  ns  that  of 
Cffisav,  the  veuovatoi-  of  the  temple  itself.  Whelher  the 
mistake  is  chargeable  on  the  very  ancient  annals  and  tJie 
linen  books  of  the  magistrates,  deposited  in  the  Temple  of 
Moneta,  and  which  Licinius  Macer  occasionally  cites  as  au- 
thorities, which  have  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  consul  with 
Titus  Quintius  Pennus,  in  the  ninth  year  after  this,  every 
person  may  form  his  own  opinion.  For  there  is  this  addi- 
tional proof,  that  a  battle  so  celebrated  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  year ;  that  the  three  years  before  and  after 
the  consulship  of  Aulus  Cornelius  were  entirely  free  from 
war,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence  and  a  scarcity  of 
grain;  so  that  some  annals,  as  if  in  mourning,  present 
nothing  but  the  names  of  the  consuls.  The  third  year 
from  the  consulship  of  Cossus  has  him  as  military  tribune 
with  consular  power ;  in  the  same  year  as  master  of  the 
horse,  in  which  oiBce  he  fought  another  distinguished 
horse  battle.  Conjecture  is  open  on  the  matter ;  but,  as 
I  think,  idle  surmises  may  be  turned  to  support  any  opin- 
ion :  when  the  hero  of  the  fight,  having  placed  the  recent 
spoils  in  the  sacred  repository,  having  before  him  Jove 
himself,  to  whom  they  were  consecrated,  and  Romulus, 
no  contemptible  witnesses  in  case  of  a  false  inscription, 
entitled  himself  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  consul. 

21.  Marcus  Cornelius  Maluginensis  and  Lucius  Papirius 
Crassus  being  consuls,  the  armies  were  led  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Veientians  and  Faliscians ;  numbers  of  men 
and  cattle  were  driven  off  as  spoil ;  the  enemy  was  no- 
where to  be  found  on  the  land,  and  no  oppoitunity  of 
fighting  was  afforded ;  the  cities,  however,  were  not  at- 
tacked, because  a  pestilential  disorder  ran  through  the 
people.  Disturbances  were  also  sought  at  home,  but  not 
actually  excited,  however,  by  Spurius  Maelius,  tribune  of 
the  people,  who,  thinking  that  he  might  create  some  tu- 
mult through  the  popularity  of  his  name,  had  both  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  trial  for  Minucius,  and  had  also  pro= 
posed  a  law  for  confiscating  the  property  of  Servilius  Aha- 
la:  alleging  that  Msslius  had  been  circumvented  through 
false  impeachments  by  Minucius,  charging  Servilius  with 
the  killing  of  a  citizen  on  whom  no  sentence  had  been 
passed ;  charges  which,  when  brought  before  the  people, 
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proved  to  be  move  idle  than  the  author  himself.  But  the 
virulence  of  the  disease  now  becoming  worse,  was  more 
an  object  of  concern  to  them,  as  also  the  terrors  and 
prodigies,  more  especially  because  accounts  were  being 
brought  that  houses  were  falling  throughout  the  country 
in  consequence  of  frequent  earthquakes.  A  supplication 
was,  therefore,  performed  by  the  people,  according  to  the 
form  dictated  by  the  decemvirs.'  The  year  being  still 
more  pestilential,  Caius  Julius  a  second  time,  Lucius  Vir- 
ginius  being  consuls,  occasioned  such  dread  of  desolation 
through  the  city  and  country,  that  not  only  no  one  left 
the  Roman  territory  for  the  purpose  of  committing  dep- 
redations, and  not  only  did  none  of  the  patricians  or  com- 
mons entertain  an  idea  of  commencing  any  military  ag- 
gressions ;  but  the  Fidenatians,  who  at  first  had  shut  them- 
selves up  either  within  their  town,  or  mountains,  or  for- 
tifications, now  descended  without  provocation  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  Roman  territory.  Then  the  army  of 
the  Veientians  being  called  in  to  their  aid  (for  the  Faliscians 
could  be  induced  to  renew  the  war,  neither  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  Romans  nor  by  the  remonstrances  of  their 
allies),  the  two  states  crossed  the  Anio,  and  displayed 
their  ensigns  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Colline  gate. 
Great  consternation  arose,  therefore,  not  more  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  the  city.  Julius  the  consul  draws  up  his 
troops  on  the  rampart  and  walls ;  the  Senate  is  consulted 
by  Virginius  in  the  Temple  of  Quirinus.  It  is  deter- 
mined that  Aulus  Servilius  be  appointed  dictator,  who, 
some  say,  had  the  cognomen  of  Pi-iscus,  others  that  of 
Structus.  Virginias  having  delayed  while  he  consulted 
his  colleague,  with  his  permission,  named  the  dictator  at 
night.  He  appoints  Postumus  ^butius  Elva  his  master 
of  the  horse. 

22.  The  dictator  orders  all  to  attend  at  break  of  day 
outside  the  Colline  gate.  All  whosoever  had  sufiicient 
strength  to  bear  arms  attended;  the  standards  were 
quickly  brought  forth  from  the  treasury  and  conveyed  to 

'  In  the  performance  of  such  rites  the  slightest  mistake  of  a  word  or 
sylhible  was  deemed  highly  inauspicious ;  to  prevent  which,  the  regular 
form  of  words  was  pronounced  by  a  priest,  and  repeated  after  him  by  the 
^persons  officiating. 
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the  dictator.  While  these  matters  were  going  on,  the 
enemies  retired  to  the  higher  grounds ;  thither  the  dicta- 
tor follows  them  with  a  determined  army;  and,  liaving 
come  to  a  general  engagement  not  far  from  Momentum, 
he  routed  the  Etrurian  legions ;  he  then  drove  them  into 
the  city  of  Fidenee,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  rampart. 
But  neither  could  the  city  be  taken  by  storm  as  being 
high  and  well  fortified,  nor  was  there  any  effect  in  a  block- 
ade, because  corn  was  supplied  to  them  in  abundance  not 
only  for  necessary  consumption,  but  for  plenty  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  previously  laid  up.  Thus  all  hope  being 
lost  of  taking  it  by  assault  or  of  forcing  it  to  a  surrender, 
the  dictator  determined  on  carrying  a  sap  into  the  citadel 
in  places  which  were  well  known  to  him,  on  account  of 
their  near  situation  on  the  remote  side  of  the  city,  as  be- 
ing most  neglected  because  it  was  best  protected  by  rea- 
son of  its  own  nature ;  he  himself,  by  advancing  up  to  the 
walls  in  places  most  remote,  with  his  army  divided  into 
four  sections,  which  were  to  succeed  each  other  in  the 
action,  by  continuing  the  fight  day  and  night  continuously 
he  prevented  the  enemy  from  perceiving  the  work ;  until 
the  mountain  being  dug  through  from  the  camp,  a  passage 
was  opened  up  into  the  citadel ;  and  the  Etrurians  being 
diverted  from  the  I'eal  danger  by  the  idle  threats,  the  shout- 
ing of  the  enemy  over  their  heads  proved  to  them  that 
their  city  was  taken.  On  that  year  Caius  Furius  Pacilus 
and  Marcus  Geganius  Macerinus,  censors,  approved  of  the 
public  edifice'  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  census  of 
the  people  was  there  performed  for  the  first  time. 

23.  That  the  same  consuls  were  re-elected  on  the  follow- 
ing year,  Julius  for  the  third  time,  Virginius  for  the' sec- 
ond time,  I  find  in  Licinius  Macer.  Valerius  Antias  and 
Quintus  Tubero  state  that  Marcus  Manlius  and  Quintus 
Sulpicius  were  the  consuls  for  that  year.  But  in  repre- 
sentations so  different  both  Tubero  and  Macer  cite  the 
linen  books  as  their  authority  ;  neither  of  them  denies  that 
it  was  said  by  ancient  historians  that  there  were  military 
tribunes  on  that  year.  Licinius  thinks  that  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly follow  the  linen  books  ;  and  Tubero  is  uncer- 

'  Villa  puhlica.  It  was  destined  to  public  uses,  such  as  holding  tha 
census,  or  survey  of  the  people,  the  reception  of  ambassadors,  etc. 
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tain  as  to  the  truth.  But  this  also  is  left  unsettled  among 
other  points  not  ascertained  from  length  of  time.  Alarm 
was  raised  in  Etruria  after  the  capture  of  Fidenae,  not 
only  the  Veientians  being  terrified  by  the  apprehension  of 
similar  ruin,  but  the  Faliscians  also,  from  the  recollection 
of  the  war  having  first  commenced  with  them,  although 
they  had  not  Joined  with  those  who  renewed  hostilities. 
Accordingly,  when  the  two  nations,  having  sent  ambassa- 
dors around,  to  the  twelve  states,  succeeded  so  far  that  a 
general  meeting  was  proclaimed  for  all  Etruria  at  the 
Temple  of  Voltumna,  the  Senate,  apprehending  a  great  at- 
tack threatening  from  that  quarter,  ordered  Mamercus 
..lEmiljus  again  to  be  appointed  dictator.  Aulus  Postumi- 
us  Tubertus  was  appointed  by  him  as  master  of  the  horse ; 
and  preparations  for  war  were  made  with  so  much  the 
more  energy  than  on  the  last  occasion,  in  proportion  as 
there  was  more  danger  from  the  whole  body  of  Etruria 
than  from  two  of  its  states. 

24.  That  matter  passed  off  much  more  quietly  than  any 
one  expected.  Therefore,  when  word  was  brought  by 
certain  traders  that  aid  was  refused  to  the  Veientians,  and 
that  they  were  bid  to  prosecute  with  their  own  strength  a 
"war  entered  into  on  their  own  separate  views,  and  not  to 
seek  out  persons  as  sharers  in  their  distresses,  to  whom 
they  had  not  communicated  their  hopes  when  flourishing  ; 
the  dictator,  that  his  appointment  might  not  be  in  vain,  all 
opportunity  of  acquiring  military  glory  being  now  taken 
from  him,  desirous  of  performing  during  peace  some  w^ork 
which  might  serve  as  a  memorial  of  his  dictatorship,  sets 
about  limiting  the  censorship,  either  judging  its  powers 
excessive,  or  disapproving  of  the  duration  rather  than  the 
extent  of  the  office.  Accordingly,  having  summoned  a 
meeting,  he  says  "  that  the  immortal  gods  had  taken  on 
themselves  that  the  public  afEairs  should  be  managed  ex- 
ternally, and  that  the  general  security  should  be  insured ; 
that  with  respect  to  what  was  to  be  done  within  the  walls, 
ho  would  provide  for  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  that  the  most  effectual  guarding  of  it  was,  that  offices 
of  great  power  should  not  be  of  long  continuance ;  and 
that  a  limit  of  time  should  be  set  to  those  to  which  a 
limit  of  jurisdiction  could  not  be  set.     That  other  offices 
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were  annual,  that  the  censorship  was  quinquennial ;  that  it 
was  a  grievance  to  be  subject  to  the  same  individuals  for 
such  a  number  of  years  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  af- 
fairs of  life.  That  he  would  propose  a  law  that  the  cen- 
sorship should  not  last  longer  than  a  year  and  a  half." 
Amidst  the  great  approbation  of  the  people  ho  passed  the 
law  on  the  following  day,  and  says,  "  that  you  may  know, 
Romans,  in  reality,  how  little  pleasing  to  me  are  offices  of 
long  duration,  I  resign  the  dictatorship."  Having  laid 
down  his  own  office,  and  set  a  limit  to  the  office  of  others, 
he  was  escorted  home  with  the  congratulation  and  great 
good-will  of  the  people.  The  censors  resenting  Mamer- 
cus's  conduct  for  his  having  diminished  the  duration  of 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Roman  people,  degraded  him 
from  hig'  tribe,  and,  increasing  his  taxes  eightfold,  disfran- 
chised' him.  They  say  that  he  bore  this  with  great  mag- 
nanimity, as  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  disgrace, 
rather  than  the  disgrace  itself;  that  the  principal  patri- 
cians also,  though  they  had  been  averse  to  the  curtailing 
the  privileges  of  the  censorship,  were  much  displeased  at 
this  instance  of  censorial  severity ;  inasmuch  as  each  saw 
that  he  would  be  longer  and  more  frequently  subjected  to 
the  censors,  than  he  should  hold  the  office  of  censor.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  such  indignation  is  said  to  have  arisen  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  that  violence  could  not  be  kept  off 
from  the  censors  through  the  influence  of  any  person  ex- 
cept of  Mamercus  himself. 

25.  The  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  preventing  the  elec- 
tion of  consuls  by  incessant  harangues,  succeeded  at 
length,  after  the  matter  had  been  well-nigh  brought  to  an 
interregnum,  in  having  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  elected 
with  consular  authority  :  as  for  the  prize  of  their  victory, 
which  was  the  thing  sought,  scil.  that  a  plebeian  should 
be  elected,  there  was  none.  AH  patricians  were  elected — 
Marcus  Fabius  Vibulanus,  Marcus  Foslius,  Lucius  Sergius 
Fidenas.  The  pestilence  during  that  year  afforded  a  quiet 
in  other  matters.  A  temple  was  vowed  to  Apollo  for  the 
health  of' the  people.     The  duumvirs  did  much,  by  direc- 

'  yErarivm  facere,  signifies  to  strip  a  person  of  all  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen,  on  wliich  he  became  civis  curaritis,  a  citizen  only  so  far  as  he 
paid  taxes. 
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tion  of  thojbooks,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  and  averting  the  plague  from  the  people;  a 
great  mortality,  however,  was  sustained  in  the  city  and 
country,  by  the  death  of  men  and  of  cattle  promiscuously. 
Apprehending  a  famine  for  the  agriculturists,  they  sent 
into  Etruria  and  the  Pomptine  district,  and  to  CumsB,  and 
at  last  to  Sicily  also,  to  procui-e  corn.  No  mention  was 
made  of  electing  consuls.  Military  tribunes  with  consular 
authority  were  appointed,  all  patricians — Lucius  Pinarius 
Mamercinus,  Lucius  Furius  MeduUinus,  Spurius  Postumius 
Albus.  In  this  year  the  violence  of  the  distemper  abated ; 
nor  was  there  any  danger  from  a  scarcity  of  corn,  because 
provision  had  been  previously  made  against  it.  Schemes 
for  exciting  wars  were  agitated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
^quans  and  Volscians,  and  in  Etruria  at  the  Temple  of 
Voltumna.  Here  the  matter  was  postponed  for  a  year, 
and  by  a  decree  it  was  enacted  that  no  meeting  should  be 
held  before  that  time,  the  Veientian  state  in  vain  com- 
plaining that  the  same  destiny  hung  over  Veil  as  that  by 
which  Fidense  was  destroyed.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome,  the 
chiefs  of  the  commons,  who  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
vainly  pursuing  the  hope  of  higher  dignity,  while  there 
was  tranquillity  abroad,  appointed  meetings  to  bo  held  in 
the  houses  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  There  they 
concerted  plans  in  secret:  they  complained  "that  they 
were  so  despised  by  the  commons,  that  though  tribunes 
of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  authority,  were  now  appoint- 
ed for  so  many  years,  no  plebeian  ever  obtained  access  to 
that  honor.  That  their  ancestors  had  shown  much  fore- 
sight in  providing  that  plebeian  offices  should  not  be  open 
to  any  patrician  ;  otherwise  they  should  be  forced  to  have 
patricians  as  tribunes  of  the  commons;  so  despicable  were 
they  even  with  their  own  party,  and  were  not  less  despised 
by  the  commons  than  by  the  patricians."  Others  ex- 
culpated the  commons,  and  threw  the  blame  on  the  patri- 
cians— "  that  by  their  intriguing  and  schemes  it  happened 
that  the  road  to  honor  was  barred  against  the  commons. 
If  the  commons  were  allowed  to  breathe  from  their  mixed 
entreaties  and  menaces,  that  they  would  enter  on  their 
suffrages  with  a  due  regard  to  men  of  their  own  party ; 
and,  assistance  being   already  procured,  that  they  would 
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assume  a  share  in  the  government  also."  It  is  determined 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  all  intriguing, 
the  tribunes  should  propose  a  law  that  no  person  be  allow- 
ed  to  add  white  to  his  garment  for  the  purposes  of  can- 
vassing. The  matter  may  now  appear  trivial  and  scarce- 
ly deserving  serious  consideration,  which  then  enkindled 
such  strife  between  the  patricians  and  commons.  The  trib- 
unes, liowever,  prevailed  in  carrying  the  law ;  and  it  ap- 
peared evident  that,  in  their  present  state  of  irritation,  the 
commons  would  incline  their  support  to  men  of  their  own 
party;  and  lest  this  should  be  optional  with  them,  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  is  passed,  that  the  election  for  consuls 
should  be  held. 

26.  The  cause  was  the  rising  which  the  Hernicians  and 
Latins  announced  as  about  to  take  place  on  the  part  of 
the  ^quans  and  Volscians.  Titus  Quintius  Cincinnatus, 
son  of  Lucius  (to  the  same  person  the  cognomen  of  Pen- 
nus  also  is  annexed),  and  Caius  Julius  Mento  were  elected 
consuls :  nor  was  the  terror  of  war  longer  deferred.  A 
levy  being  held  under  the  devoting  law,  which  with  them 
is  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  forcing  men  into  serv- 
ice, powerful  armies  set  out  from  thence  and  met  at 
Algidum ;  and  there  the  JEquans  and  Volscians  fortified 
their  camps  separately ;  and  the  generals  took  greater  care 
than  ever  before  to  fortify  their  posts  and  train  their  sol- 
diers ;  so  much  the  more  terror  did  the  messengers  bring 
to  Rome.  The  Senate  wished  that  a  dictator  should  be 
appointed,  because  though  these  nations  had  Ijeen  often 
conquered,  yet  they  renewed  hostilities  with  more  A'igor- 
ous  efBorts  than  ever  before,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Roman  youth  had  been  carried  ofE  by  sickness. 
Above  all,  the  perverseness  of  the  consuls,  and  the  disa- 
greement between  them  and  their  contentions  in  all  the 
councils,  terrified  them.  There  are  some  who  state  that 
an  unsuccessful  battle  was  fought  by  these  consuls  at  Al- 
gidum, and  that  such  was  the  cause  of  appointing  a  dicta- 
tor. This  much  is  certain,  that,  though  differing  in  other 
points,  they  perfectly  agreed  in  one  against  the  wishes 
of  the  patricians,  not  to  nominate  a  dictator ;  until,  wlien 
accounts  were  brought,  one  more  alarming  than  another, 
and  the  consuls  would  not  be  swayed  by  the  authority  of 
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the  Senate,  Quintus  Servilius  Priscus,  who  had  passed 
through  the  highest  honors  with  singular  honor,  says : 
"  Tribunes  of  the  people,  since  we  are  come  to  exti'emi- 
ties,  the  Senate  calls  on  you.  that  you  would,  by  virtue  of 
your  authority,  compel  the  consuls  to  nominate  a  dictator 
in  so  critical  a  conjuncture  of  the  state."  On  hearing 
this,  the  tribunes,  conceiving  that  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented to  them  of  extending  their  power,  retire  together, 
and  declare  for  their  college,  that  "  it  was  their  wish  that 
the  consuls  should  be  obedient  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Senate ;  if  they  persisted  further  against  the  consent  of 
that  most  illustrious  order,  that  they  would  order  them  to 
to  be  taken  to  prison."  The  consuls  were  better  pleased 
to  be  overcome  by  the  tribunes  than  by  the  Senate,  alleg- 
ing that  the  prerogatives  of  the  highest  magistracy  were 
betrayed  by  the  patricians  and  the  consulship  subjugated 
to  tribunitian  power,  inasmuch  as  the  consuls  were  liable 
to  be  overruled  by  a  tribune  in  any  particular  by  virtue 
of  his  power,  and  (what  greater  hardship  could  a  private 
man  have  to  dread?)  even  to  be  carried  off  to  prison. 
The  lot  to  nominate  the  dictator  (for  the  colleagues  had 
not  even  agreed  on  that)  fell  on  Titus  Quintius.  He  ap- 
pointed a  dictator,  Aulus  Postumius  Tubei'tus,  his  own 
father-in-law,  a  man  of  the  utmost  strictness  in  command: 
by  him  Lucius  Julius  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse : 
a  suspension  of  civil  business  is  also  proclaimed ;  and,  that 
nothing  else  should  be  attended  to  throughout  the  city  but 
preparations  for  war,  the  examination  of  the  cases  of  those 
who  claimed  exemption  from  the  military  service  is  defer- 
red till  after  the  war.  Thus  even  doubtful  persons  are  in- 
duced to  give  in  their  names.  Soldiers  were  also  enjoin- 
ed of  the  Hernicians  and  Latins :  the  most  zealous  obedi- 
ence is  shown  to  the  dictator  on  both  sides. 

27.  All  these  measures  were  executed  with  great  dis- 
patch ;  and  Caius  Julius  the  consul  being  left  to  guard 
the  city,  and  Lucius  Julius  master  of  the  horse,  for  the 
sudden  exigencies  of  the  waf,  lest  any  thing  which  they 
might  want  in  the  camp  should  cause  delay,  the  dictator, 
repeating  the  words  after  Aulus  Cornelius,  the  chief  pon- 
tiff, vowed  the  great  games  on  account  of  the  sudden  war ; 
and  Aaving  set  out  from  the  city,  after  dividing  his  army 
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with  the  consul  Quiiitius,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy. 
As  they  had  observed  two  separate  camps  of  the  enemy 
at  a  small  distance  one  from  the  other,  they  in  like  man- 
ner encamped  separately  about  a  mile  from  them,  the  dic- 
tator towards  Tusculura,  the  consul  towards  Lanuviura. 
Thus  they  had  their  four  armies,  as  many  foi-tified  posts, 
having  between  them  a  plain  sufficiently  extended  not  only 
for  excursions  to  skirmish,  but  even  for  drawing  up  the 
armies  on  both  sides  in  battle-array.  From  the  time  camp 
was  brought  close  to  camp,  they  ceased  not  from  light 
skirmishing,  the  dictator  readily  allowing  his  soldiers,  by 
comparing  strength,  to  entertain  beforehand  the  hope  of 
a  general  victory,  after  they  had  gradually  essayed  the  re- 
sult of  slight  skirmishes.  Wherefore  the  enemy,  no  hope 
being  now  left  in  a  regular  engagement,  attacked  the  con- 
sul's camp  in  the  night,  and  bring  the  matter  to  the 
chance  of  a  doubtful  result.  The  shout  which  arose  sud- 
denly awoke  not  only  the  consul's  sentinels  and  then  all 
the  army,  but  the  dictator  also.  When  circumstances  re- 
quired instant  exertion,  the  consul  evinced  no  deficiency 
either  in  spirit  or  in  judgment.  One  part  of  the  troops 
reinforce  the  guards  at  the  gates,  another  man  the  ram- 
part around.  In  the  other  camp  with  the  dictator,  inas- 
much as  there  is  less  of  confusion,  so  much  the  moi-o  read- 
ily  is  it  observed  what  is  required  to  be  done.  Dispatch- 
ing then  foi'thwith  a  reinforcement  to  the  consul's  camp, 
to  which  Spurius  Postumius  Albus  is  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-general, he  himself,  with  a  part  of  his  forces,  making 
a  small  cii'cuit,  proceeds  to  a  place  entirely  sequestered  f  i-om 
the  bustle,  whence  he  might  suddenly  attack  the  enemy's 
]-cnr.  Quintus  Sulpicius,  his  lieutenant-general,  he  ap- 
])oints  to  take  charge  of  the  camp ;  to  Marcus  Fabius,  as 
lieutenant,  he  assigns  the  cavalry,  and  orders  that  those 
troops  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  manage  amidst  a 
nightly  conflict  should  not  stir  before  daylight.  All  the 
measures  which  any  other  prudent  and  active  general 
could  order  and  execute  at  such  a  juncture  he  orders  and 
executes  with  regularity ;  that  was  an  extraordinary  speci- 
men of  judgment  and  intrepidity,  and  one  deserving  of  no 
ordinary  praise,  that  he  dispatched  Marcus  Geganius  with 
some  chosen  troops  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp,  whence 
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it  had  been  ascertained  that  they  had  dej^arted  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  troops.  When  he  fell  on  these  men 
wholly  intent  on  the  result  of  the  danger  of  their  friends, 
and  incautious  with  respect  to  themselves,  the  watches 
and  advanced  guards  being  even  neglected,  he  took  their 
camp  almost  before  the  enemy  were  perfectly  sure  that  i\ 
was  attacked.  Then,  when  the  signal  given  with  smoke,  aa 
had  been  agreed  on,  was  perceived  by  the  dictator,  he  ex- 
claims that  the  enemy's  camp  was  taken,  and  orders  it  to 
be  announced  in  every  direction. 

28.  And  now  day  was  appearing,  and  every  thing  lay 
open  to  view ;  and  Fabius  had  made  an  attack  with  his 
cavalry,  and  the  consul  had  sallied  from  the  camp  on  the 
enemy,  now  disconcerted;  when  the  dictator,  on  the  oth- 
er side,  having  attacked  their  reserve  and  second  line, 
threw  his  victorious  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy  as  they  turned  themselves  about  to  the 
dissonant  shouts  and  the  various  sudden  assaults.  Thus 
surrounded  on  every  side,  they  would  to  a  man  have  suf- 
fered the  punishment  due  to  their  reassumption  of  hostili- 
ties, had  not  Vectius  Messius,  a  Volsoian,  a  man  more  en- 
nobled by  his  deeds  than  his  extraction,  upbraiding  his 
men  as  they  were  forming  a  circle,  called  out  with  a  loud 
voice :  "  Are  ye  about  offering  yourselves  here  to  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  undefended,  unavenged  ?  why  is 
it,  then,  ye  have  arms  ?  or  v/hj  have  you  undertaken  an 
offensive  war,  ever  turbulent  in  peace,  and  dastardly  in 
war  ?  What  hopes  have  you  in  standing  here  V  do  you 
expect  that  some  god  will  protect  you  and  bear  you 
hence  ?  With  the  sword  way  must  be  opened.  Come  on, 
ye  who  wish  to  behold  your  homes,  your  parents,  your 
wives,  and  your  children,  follow  me  in  the  way  in  which 
you  shall  see  me  lead  you  on.  It  is  not  a  wall,  not  a  ram- 
part, but  armed  men  that  stand  in  your  way  with  arms  in 
your  hands.  In  valor  yon  are  equal  to  them ;  in  neces- 
sity, which  is  the  ultimate  and  most  effective  weapon,  su- 
]^erior."  As  he  uttered  these  words  and  was  putting  them 
into  execution,  they,  renewing  the  shout  and  following 
him,  make  a  push  in  that  quarter  where  Postumius  Alba 
had  opposed  his  troops  to  them ;  and  they  made  the  vic- 
tor give  ground,  until  the  dictator  came  up,  as  his  own 
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men  were  now  retreating.  To  that  quarter  the  whole 
weight  of  the  battle  was  now  turned.  On  Messius  alone 
the  fortune  of  the  enemy  depends.  Many  wounds  and 
great  slaughter  now  took  place  on  both  sides.  By  this 
time  Jiot  even  the  Roman  genei-als  themselves  fight  with- 
out receiving  wounds  ;  one  of  them,  Postumius,  retired 
from  the  field  having  his  skull  fractured  by  a  stroke  of  a 
stone  ;  neither  the  dictator  could  be  removed  by  a  wound 
in  the  shoulder,  nor  Fabius  by  having  his  thigh  almost 
pinned  to  his  horse,  nor  the  consul  by  his  arm  being  cut 
off  from  the  perilous  conflict. 

29.  Messius,  with  a  band  of  the  bravest  youths,  by  a  fu- 
rious charge  through  heaps  of  slaughtered  foes,  was  carried 
on  to  the  camp  of  the  Volscians,  which  had  not  yet  been  ta- 
ken :  the  same  route  the  entire  body  of  the  army  followed. 
The  consul,  pursuing  them  in  their  disordered  flight  to  the 
very  rampart,  attacks  both  the  camp  and  the  rampart;  in 
the  same  direction  the  dictator  also  brings  up  his  forces  on 
the  other  side.  The  assault  was  conducted  with  no  less  in- 
trepidity than  the  battle  had  been.  They  saythat  the  con- 
sul even  threw  a  standard  within  the  rampart,  in  order  that 
the  soldiers  might  push  on  the  more  briskly,  and  that  the 
first  impression  was  made  in  recovering  the  standard.  The 
dictator  also,  having  levelled  the  rampart,  had  now  carried 
the  fight  into  the  camp.  Then  the  enemy  began  in  every 
direction  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  to  surrender ;  and 
their  camp  also  being  taken,  all  the  enemy  were  set  up  to 
sale,  except  the  Senators.'  Part  of  the  plunder  was  re- 
stored to  the  Latins  and  Hernicians  when  they  demanded 
their  property  ;  the  remainder  the  dictator  sold  by  auction  ; 
and  the  consul,  being  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
camp,  he  himself,  entering  the  city  in  triumph,  resigned  his 
dictatorship.  Some  writers  cast  a  gloom  on  the  memory 
of  this  glorious  dictatorship,  when  they  state  that  his  son, 
though  victorious,  was  beheaded  by  Aulus  Postumius,  be- 
cause, tempted  by  a  favorable  opportunity  of  fighting  to  ad- 
vantage, he  had  left  his  post  without  orders.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  refuse  our  belief ;  and  we  are  warranted  by  the  va- 
riety of  opinions  on  the  matter.     And  it  is  an  argument 

'  Senators.  Kiebuhr,  ii.  note  995,  seems  to  donbt  whsther  these  be- 
Songed  to  single  cities  or  were  the  Senators  of  the  entire  Volsdan  nation. 
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against  it  that  such  orders  have  been  entitled  "Manlian," 
not  "  Postumian,"  since  the  person  who  first  set  on  foot  so 
barbarous  a  precedent  was  likely  to  obtain  the  signal  title 
of  cruelty.  Besides,  the  co'gnomen  of  "  Imperiosus  "  was 
affixed  to  Manlius :  Postumius  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
hateful  brand.  Caius  Julius  the  consul,  in  the  absence  of 
his  colleague,  without  casting  lots,  dedicated  the  Temple  of 
Apollo :  Quintius,  resenting  this,  when,  after  disbanding  his 
army  he  returned  into  the  city,  made  a  complaint  of  it  in 
the  Senate  to  no  purpose. 

To  the  year  marked  by  great  achievements  is  added  an 
event  which  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  the  interest  of 
Rome,  viz.,  that  the  Carthaginians,  destined  to  be  such  for- 
midable enemies,  then  for  the  first  time,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  disturbances  among  the  Sicilians,  transported  an 
army  into  Sicily  in  aid  of  one  of  the  parties. 

30.  In  the  city  efforts  were  made  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  that  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  should 
be  elected;  nor  could  the  point  be  carried.  Lucius  Papiri- 
us  Crassus  and  Lucius  Junius  were  made  consuls.  When 
the  ambassadors  of  the  JSquans  solicited  a  treaty  from  the 
Senate,  and  instead  of  a  treaty  a  surrender  was  pointed  out 
to  them,  they  obtained  a  truce  for  eight  years.  The  affairs 
of  the  Volscians,  in  addition  to  the  disaster  sustained  at  Al- 
gidum,  were  involved  in  strifes  and  seditions  by  an  obsti- 
nate contention  between  the  advocates  for  peace  and  those 
for  war.  The  Romans  enjoyed  tranquillity  on  all  sides. 
The  consuls,  having  ascertained,  through  the  information 
of  one  of  the  college,  that  a  law  regarding  the  appraising 
of  the  fines,'  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  was 
about  to  be  introduced  by  the  tribunes,  took  the  lead  them- 
selves in  proposing  it.  The  new  consuls  were  Lucius  Ser- 
gius  Fidenas  a  second  time,  and  Hostus  Lucretius  Tricipi- 
tinus.  During  their  consulate  nothing  worth  mentioning 
occurred.  The  consuls  who  followed  them  were  Aulus 
Cornelius   Cossus  and  Titus  Quintius  Pennus  a  second 

'  Fines.  The  fines  imposed  in  early  times  were  certain  numbers  of 
slieep  or  oxen ;  afterwards  it  was  ordered  l)y  law  that  these  fines  should 
be  appraised  and  the  value  paid  in  money.  Another  law  fixed  a  certain 
rate  at  which  the  cattle  should  be  estimated,  100  asses  for  an  ox,  10  for 
a  sheep. 
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time.  The  Veientians  made  excursions  into  the  Roman 
territory.  A  report  existed  that  some  of  the  youth  of  the 
Fidenatian's  had  been  participators  in  that  depredation; 
and  the  cognizance  of  that  matter  was  left  to  Lucius 
Sergius  and  Quintus  Servilius  and  Mamercus  ^milius. 
Some  of  them  were  sent  into  banishment  to  Ostia,  because 
it  did  not  appear  sufficiently  clear  why  during  these  days 
they  had  been  absent  from  FidenaB.  A  number  of  new  set- 
tlers was  added,  and  the  land  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  war 
was  assigned  to  them.  There  was  very  great  distress  that 
year  in  consequence  of  drought ;  there  was  not  only  a  de- 
ficiency of  rain  ;  but  the  earth  also,  destitute  of  its  natural 
moisture,  scarcelj"^  enabled  the  rivers  to  flow.  In  some 
places  the  want  of  water  occasioned  heaps  of  cattle,  which 
had  died  of  thirst,  around  the  springs  and  rivulets  which 
were  dried  up;  others  were  carried  off  by  the  mange;  and 
the  distempers  spread  by  infection  to  the  human  subject, 
and  first  assailed  the  husbandmen  and  slaves;  soon  after 
the  city  becomes  filled  with  them;  and  not  only  were 
men's  bodies  afflicted  by  the  contagion,  but  superstitions 
of  various  kinds,  and  most  of  them  of  foreign  growth,  took 
possession  of  their  minds ;  persons  to  whom  minds  enslaved 
by  superstition  were  a  source  of  gain,  introducing,  by  pre- 
tending to  divination,  now  modes  of  s.acrificing;  until  a 
sense  of  public  shame  now  reached  the  loading  men  of  the 
state,  seeing  in  all  the  streets  and  chapels  extraneous  and 
unaccustomed  ceremonies  of  expiation  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  favor  of  the  gods.  A  charge  was  then  given 
to  the  tediles  that  they  should  sec  that  no  other  than  Ro- 
man gods  should  be  worshipped,  nor  in  any  other  manner 
save  that  of  the  country.  Their  resentment  against  the  Ve- 
ientians was  deferred  till  the  following  year,  Caius  Servili- 
us Ahala  and  Lucius  Papirius  Mugillanus  being  consuls. 
Then  also  superstitious  influences  prevented  the  immedi- 
ate declaration  of  war  or  the  armies  being  sent;  they 
deemed  it  necessary  that  heralds  should  be  first  sent  to 
demand  restitution.  There  had  been  battles  fought  lately 
with  the  Veientians  at  Noraentum  and  Fidenae ;  and  after 
that  a  truce,  not  a  peace,  had  been  concluded ;  of  which 
both  the  time  had  expired  and  they  had  renewed  hostili- 
ties before  the  expiration.     Heralds,  however,  were  sent ; 
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and  when,  according  to  ancient  usage,  they  were  sworn 
and  demanded  restitution,  their  application  was  not  listen- 
ed to.  Then  arose  a  dispute  whether  a  war  should  be  de- 
clared by  order  of  the  people,  or  whether  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  would  be  suiEcient.  The  tribunes,  by  threatening 
that  they  would  stop  the  levy,  so  far  prevailed'  that  the 
consuls  should  take  the  sense  of  the  people  concerning  the 
war.  All  the  centuries  voted  for  it.  In  this  particular, 
also,  the  commons  showed  a  superiority  by  gaining  this 
point,  that  consuls  should  not  be  elected  for  the  next  year. 
31.  Four  military  tribunes  with  consular  authority  were 
elected — Titus  Quintius  Pennus  from  the  consulship,  Caius 
Furius,  Marcus  Postumius,  and  Aulns  Cornelius  Cossus. 
Of  these  Cossus  held  the  command  in  the  city.  The  oth- 
er thi-ee,  after  the  levy  was  held,  set  out  to  Veii,  and  were 
an  instance  how  mischievous  in  military  affairs  is  a  plural- 
ity of  commanders.  By  insisting  each  on  his  own  plan, 
while  they  severally  entertained  different  views,  they  left 
au  opportunity  open  to  the  enemy  to  take  them  at  advan- 
tage. For  the  Veientians,  taking  an  opportunity,  attack- 
ed their  line  while  still  uncertain  as  to  their  movements, 
some  ordering  the  signal  to  be  given,  others  a  retreat  to 
be  sounded:  their  camp,  which  was  nigh  at  hanrl,  received 
them  in  their  confusion  and  turning  their  backs.  There 
was  more  disgrace,  therefore,  than  loss.  The  state,  unac- 
customed to  defeat,  was  become  melancholy;  they  hated 
the  tribunes,  they  insisted  on  a  dictator,  the  hopes  of  the 
state  now  seemed  to  rest  on  him.  When  a  religious  scruple 
interfered  here  also,  lest  a  dictator  could  not  be  appointed 
except  by  a  consul,  the  augurs,  on  being  consulted,  removed 
that  scruple.  Aulus  Cornelius  nominated  Mamercus  ^mil- 
ins,  and  he  himself  was  nominated  by  him  master  of  the 
horse.  So  little  did  censorial  animadversion  avail,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  seeking  a  regulator  of  their  affairs 
from  a  family  unmeritedly  censured,  as  soon  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  state  stood  in  need  of  genuine  merit.  The  Ve- 
ientians, elated  with  their  success,  having  sent  ambassadors 
around  the  states  of  Etruria,  boasting  that  three  Roman 
generals  had  been  beaten  by  them  in  an  engagement, 
though  they  could  not  effect  a  pxiblic  co-operation  in  their 
designs,  procured  volunteers  from  all  qviarters,  allured  by 
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the  hope  of  plunder.  The  state  of  the  Fidenatians  alone 
determined  on  renewing  hostilities ;  and  as  if  it  would  be 
an  impiety  to  commence  war  unless  with  guilt,  after  stain- 
ing their  arms  with  the  blood  of  the  new  settlers  there,  as 
they  had  on  a  former  occasion  with  that  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, they  join  the  Veientians.  After  this  the  leading  men 
of  the  two  states  consulted  whether  they  should  select  Veil 
or  Fidense  as  the  seat  of  war.  Fidense  appeared  the  more 
convenient.  Accordingly,  having  crossed  the  Tiber,  the 
Veientians  transferred  the  war  thither.  There  was  great 
consternation  at  Rome.  The  army  being  recalled  from 
Veii,  and  that  same  army  dispirited  in  consequence  of 
their  defeat,  the  camp  is  pitched  before  the  Colline  gate, 
and  armed  soldiers  are  posted  along  tlie  walis,  and  a  sus- 
pension of  aU  civil  business  is  proclaimed  in  the  Forum, 
and  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  every  place  becomes  more 
like  to  a  camp  than  a  city. 

32.  Then  the  dictator,  having  sent  criers  through  the 
streets,  and  having  summoned  the  alarmed  citizens  to  an 
assembly,  began  to  chide  them  "  that  they  allowed  their 
minds  to  depend  on  such  slight  impulses  of  fortune,  that, 
on  the  receipt  of  a  trifling  loss,  which  itself  was  sustained 
not  by  the  bravery  of  the  enemy,  nor  by  the  cowardice  of 
the  Roman  army,  but  by  the  disagreement  of  the  generals, 
they  now  dreaded  the  Veientian  enemy,  six  times  vanquish- 
ed, and  Fidense,  which  was  almost  taken  oftener  than  at- 
tacked. That  both  the  Romans  and  the  enemies  were  the 
same  as  they  were  for  so  many  ages ;  that  they  retained  the 
same  spirits,  the  same  bodily  strength,  the  same  arms.  That 
he  himself,  Mamercus  JEmilius,  was  also  the  same  dictator 
who  formerly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  Veientians  and  Fi- 
denatians, with  the  additional  support  of  the  Faliscians,  at 
Nomentum.  That  his  master  of  the  horse,  Aulus  Corne- 
lius, would  be  the  same  in  the  field,  he  who,  as  mihtary  trib- 
une in  a  foi'mer  war,  slew  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Ve- 
ientians, in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  and  brought  the  spo 
Ha  opima  into  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Where- 
fore that  they  should  take  up  arms,  mindful  that  with  them 
were  triumphs,  with  them  spoils,  with  them  victory ;  with 
the  enemy  the  guilt  of  murdering  the  ambassadors  contrary 
fco  the  law  of  nations,  the  massacre  of  the  Fidenatian  colo* 
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nists  in  time  of  peace,  the  infraction  of  truces,  a  seventh 
unsuccessful  revolt.  As  soon  as  they  should  bring  their 
camp  near  them,  he  was  fully  confident  that  the  joy  of  these 
most  impious  enemies  at  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  army 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance,  and  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple would  be  convinced  how  much  better  those  persons  de- 
served of  the  reptiblic  who  nominated  him  dictator  for  the 
third  thne,  than  those  who,  in  consequence  of  his  abolishing 
the  despotism  of  the  censorship,  would  cast  a  slur  on  his 
second  dictatorship."  Having  offered  up  his  vows  and  set 
out  on  his  march,  he  pitches  his  camp  fifteen  hundred  paces 
on  this  side  of  Fidense,  covered  on  his  right  by  mountains, 
on  his  left  by  the  River  Tiber.  He  orders  Titus  Quintius 
Pennus  to  take  possession  of  the  mountains,  and  to  post 
himself  secretly  on  some  eminence  which  might  be  in  the 
enemy's  rear.  On  the  following  day,  when  the  Etrurians 
had  marched  out  to  the  field,  full  of  confidence  in  conse- 
quence of  their  accidental  success  of  the  preceding  day, 
rather  than  of  their  good  fighting,  he  himself,  having  de- 
layed a  little  until  the  Senate  brought  back  word  that 
Quintius  had  gained  an  eminence  nigh  to  the  citadel  of 
FideniB,  puts  his  troops  into  motion  and  led  on  his  line  of 
infantry  in  order  of  battle  in  their  quickest  pace  against 
the  enemy :  the  master  of  the  horse  he  directs  not  to  com- 
mence the  fight  without  orders ;  that,  when  it  would  be 
necessary,  he  would  give  the  signal  for  the  aid  of  the  cav- 
alry; then  that  he  would  conduct  the  action,  mindful  of 
his  fight  with  the  king,  mindful  of  the  rich  oblation,  and 
of  Romulus  and  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  legions  begin  the 
conflict  with  impetuosity.  The  Romans,  fired  with  hatred, 
gratified  that  feeling  both  with  deeds  and  words,  calling 
the  Fidenatians  impious,  the  Veientians  robbers,  truce- 
breakers,  stained  with  the  horrid  murder  of  ambassadors, 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  own  brother-colonists, 
treacherous  allies,  and  dastardly  enemies. 

33.  In  the  very  first  onset  they  had  made  an  impression 
on  the  enemy;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  gates  of  Fidenas 
flying  open,  a  strange  sort  of  army  sallies  forth,  unheard- 
of  and  unseen  before  that  time.  An  immense  multitude, 
armed  with  fire,  and  all  blazing  with  fire-brands,  as  if 
urged  on  by  f aifttical  rage,  rush  on  the  enemy ;  and  tho 
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form  of  this  unusual  mode  of  fighting  frightened  the  Ro- 
nians  for  the  moment.  Then  the  dictatorj^having  called  to 
him  the  master  of  the  horse  and  the  cavalry,  and  also  Quin- 
tius  from  the  mountains  animating  the  fight,  hastens  him- 
self to  the  left  wing,  which,  more  nearly  resembling  a  con- 
flagration than  a  battle,  had  from  terror  given  way  to  the 
flames,  and  exclaims  with  a  loud  voice :  "  Vanquished  1  y 
smoke,  driven  from  your  ground  as  if  a  swarm  of  bees, 
will  ye  yield  to  an  unarmed  enemy?  will  ye  not  extin- 
guish the  fires  with  the  sword?  or  if  it  is  with  fire,  not 
with  weapons,  we  are  to  fight,  will  ye  not,  each  in  his  post, 
snatch  those  brands  and  hurl  them  on  them  ?  Come,  mind' 
ful  of  the  Roman  name,  of  the  valor  of  your  fathers,  and 
of  your  own,  turn  this  conflagration  against  the  city  of 
your  enemy,  and  destroy  Fidenaa  by  its  own  flames,  which 
ye  could  not  reclaim  by  your  kindness.  The  blood  of  your 
ambassadors  and  colonists,  and  the  desolation  of  your  fron- 
tiers, suggest  this."  At  the  command  of  the  dictator  the 
whole  line  advanced ;  the  fire-brands  that  were  discharged 
are  partly  caught  up ;  others  are  wrested  by  force :  the  ar^ 
mies  on  either  side  are  now  armed  with  fire.  The  master 
of  the  horse  too,  on  his  part,  introduces  among  the  cavalry 
a  new  mode  of  fighting ;  he  commands  his  men  to  take  the 
bridles  off  their  horses ;  and  he  himself  at  their  head,  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  own,  dashing  forward,  is  carried  by  the  un- 
bridled steed  into  the  midst  of  the  fires :  the  other  horses, 
also  being  urged  on,  carry  their  riders  with  unrestrained 
speed  against  the  enemy.  The  dust  being  raised,  and 
mixed  with  smoke,  excluded  the  light  from  the  eyes  of 
both  men  and  horses.  That  appearance,  which  had  terri- 
fied the  soldiers,  no  longer  terrified  the  horses.  The  cav- 
alry, therefore,  wherever  they  penetrated,  produced  a  heap 
of  bodies  like  a  ruin.  A  new  shout  then  assailed  their 
ears;  and  when  this  attracted  the  attention  of  the  two 
armies,  looking  with  amazement  at  each  other,  the  dictator 
cries  out  "  that  his  lieutenant-general  and  his  men  had  at- 
tacked the  enemy  on  the  rear :"  he  himself,  on  the  shout 
being  renewed,  advances  against  them  with  redoubled  vig- 
or. When  two  armies,  two  different  battles  pressed  on  the 
Etrurians,  now  surrounded,  in  front  and  rear,  and  there  was 
now  no  means  of  flight  back  to  their  camp  nor  to  the  mount 
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ains,  where  new  enemies  were  ready  to  oppose  them,  and 
the  horses,  now  freed  from  their  bridles,  had  scattered 
their  riders  in  every  direction,  the  principal  jDart  of  the 
Veientrans  make  precipitately  for  the  Tiber.  Such  of  the 
Fidenatians  as  survived  bend  their  course  to  the  city  of 
Fidense.  Their  flight  hurries  them,  in  their  state  of  panic, 
into  the  midst  of  slaughter ;  they  are  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
banks ;  others,  when  driven  into  the  water,  were  carried  ofE 
by  the  eddies;  even  those  who  could  swim  were  weighed 
down  by  fatigue,  by  their  wounds,  and  by  fright;  a  few 
out  of  the  many  make  their  way  across.  The  other  party 
make  their  way  through  the  camp  into  the  city.  In  the 
same  direction  their  impetuosity  carries  the  Romans  in 
pursuit';  Quintius  more  especially,  and  with  him  those 
who  had  just  come  down  from  the  mountain,  being  the 
soldiers  who  were  freshest  for  labor,  because  they  had 
come  up  towards  the  close  of  the  engagement. 

34.  These,  after  they  entered  the  gate  mixed  with  the 
enemy,  make  their  way  to  the  walls,  and  raise  from  their 
summit  a  signal  to  their  friends  of  the  town  being  taken. 
When  the  dictator  saw  this  (for  he  had  now  made  his 
way  into  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy),  he  leads  on  the 
soldiers,  who  were  now  anxious  to  disperse  themselves  in 
quest  of  booty,  entertaining  a  hope  of  a  greater  spoil  in 
the  city,  to  the  gate  ;  and  being  admitted  within  the  walls, 
ho  proceeds  to  the  citadel,  whither  he  saw  the  crowds  of 
fugitives  hurrying.  Nor  was  the  slaughter  in  the  city 
less  than  in  the  battle ;  until,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
begging  nothing  but  their  life,  they  surrendered  to  the 
dictator.  The  city  and  camp  are  plundered.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  one  captive  being  allotted  to  each  horseman 
and  centurion,  and  two  to  those  whose  valor  had  beer, 
conspicuous,  and  the  rest  being  sold  by  auction,  the  dicta- 
tor in  triumph  led  back  to  Rome  his  army  victorious  and 
enriched  with  spoil ;  and  having  ordered  the  master  of  the 
horse  to  resign  his  office,  he  immediately  resigned  his  own 
on  the  sixteenth  day  (after  he  had  obtained  it)  ;  surren- 
dering in  peace  that  authority  which  he  had  received  dur- 
ing war  and  trepidations.  Some  annals  have  reported 
that  there  was  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Veientians  at 
Fidena3,  a  thing  ns  difficult  as  it  was  incredible,  the  river 
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even  now  not  being  broad  enough  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and  at  that  time,  as  we  learn  from  old  writers,  being  con- 
siderably narrower ;  except  that  perhaps,  in  disputing  the 
passage  of  the  river,  magnifying,  as  will  happen,  the  scuffle 
of  a  few  ships,  they  sought  the  empty  honor  of  a  naval 
victory. 

35.  The  following  year  had,  as  military  tribunes  with 
consular  power,  Aulus  Semjjronius  Atratinus,  Lucius 
Quintius  Cincinnatus,  Lucius  Furius  MeduUinus,  Lucius 
Iloratius  Barbatus.  To  the  Veientians  a  truce  for  twenty 
years  was  granted,  and  one  for  three  years  to  the  ^quaus, 
though  they  had  solicited  one  for  a  longer  term.  There 
was  quiet  also  from  city  riots.  The  year  following, 
though  not  distinguished  either  by  war  abroad  or  by  dis- 
turbance at  home,  was  rendered  celebrated  by  the  games 
which  had  been  vowed  during  the  war,  both  through  the 
magnificence  displayed  in  them  by  the  military  tribunes, 
and  also  through  the  concourse  of  the  neighboring  states. 
The  tribunes  with  consular  power  were  Appius  Claudius 
Crassus,  Spurius  Nautilus  Rutilus,  Lucius  Sergius  Fide- 
nas,  Sextus  Julius  lulus.  The  exhibition,  besides  that 
they  had  come  with  the  public  concurrence  of  their  states, 
was  rendered  still  more  grateful  to  the  strangers  by  the 
courtesy  of  their  hosts.  After  the  games  seditious  ha- 
rangues were  delivered  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons 
upbraiding  the  multitude ;  "  that,  stupefied  with  admira- 
tion of  those  persons  whom  they  hated,  they  kept  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  eternal  bondage ;  and  they  not  only 
had  not  the  courage  to  aspire  to  the  recovery  of  their 
hopes  of  a  share  in  the  consulship,  but  even  in  the  elect- 
ing of  military  tribunes,  which  elections  lay  open  to  both 
patricians  and  commons,  they  neither  thought  of  them- 
selves nor  of  their  party.  That  they  must,  therefore, 
cease  feeling  surprised  why  no  one  busied  himself  about 
the  interests  of  the  commons:  that  labor  and  danger 
would  be  expended  on  objects  whence  emolument  and 
honor  might  be  expected.  That  there  was  nothing  men 
would  not  attempt  if  great  rewards  were  proposed  for 
those  who  make  great  attempts.  That  any  tribune  of  the 
commons  should  rush  blindly  at  great  risk,  and  with  no 
advantage,  into  contentions,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
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may  rest  satisfied  that  the  patricians  against  whom  he 
should  strive  will  persecute  him  with  inexpiable  war,  while 
with  the  commons  in  whose  behalf  he  may  have  contended 
lie  will  not  be  one  whit  the  more  honored,  was  a  thing 
neither  to  be  expected  nor  required.  That  by  great  hon- 
ors minds  became  great.  That  no  plebeian  would  think 
meanly  of  himself,  when  they  ceased  to  be  desjjised  by 
others.  That  the  experiment  should  be  at  length  made  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two,  whether  there  were  any  plebeian 
capable  of  sustaining  a  high  dignity,  or  whether  it  were 
next  to  a  miracle  and  a  prodigy  that  any  one  sprung  from 
the  commons  should  be  a  brave  and  industrious  man. 
That  by  the  utmost  energy  the  point  had  been  gained,  that 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  might  be  chosen 
fi'om  among  the  commons  also.  That  men  well  approved 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  line  had  stood  as  candidates. 
That  during  the  first  years  they  were  hooted  at,  rejected, 
and  ridiculed  by  the  patricians ;  that  at  length  they  had 
ceased  to  expose  themselves  to  insult.  Nor  did  he  for  his 
part  see  why  the  law  itself  might  not  be  repealed ;  by 
which  that  was  made  lawful  which  never  could  take  place ; 
for  that  there  would  be  less  cause  for  blushing  at  the  in- 
justice of  the  law  than  if  they  were  to  be  passed  over 
through  their  own  want  of  merit." 

36.  Harangues  of  this  kind,  listened  to  with  approba- 
tion, induced  some  persons  to  stand  for  the  military  trib- 
uneship,  each  avowing  that  if  in  office  he  would  propose 
something  to  the  advantage  of  the  commons.  Hopes 
were  held  out  of  a  distribution  of  the  public  land,  of  colo- 
nies to  be  planted,  and  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  by  a  tax  imposed  on  the  proprietors  of  es- 
tates. Then  an  opportunity  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,  so  that  during  the  absence  of  most  persons 
from  the  city,  when  the  patricians  who  were  to  be  recalled 
by  a  private  intimation  were  to  attend  on  a  certain  day,  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  might  be  passed  in  the  absence  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons ;  that  a  report  existed  that 
the  Volscians  had  gone  fortli  into  the  lands  of  Hernici  to 
commit  depredations,  the  military  tribunes  were  to  set  out 
to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  that  an  assembly  should 
be  held  for  the  election  of  consuls.     Having  set  out,  they 
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leave  Appius  Claudius,  son  of  the  decemvir,  as  prefect  of 
the  city,  a  young  man  of  great  energy,  and  one  who  had 
ever  from  his  cradle  imbibed  a  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and 
the  commons.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons  l)ad  nothing 
for  which  thej'  should  contend,  either  with  those  persons 
now  absent,  who  had  pi-ocurcd  the  decree  of  the  Senate, 
nor  with  Appius,  the  matter  being  now  all  over. 

31.  Caius  Sempronius  Atratinus,  Quintus  Fabius  Vibu- 
lanus,  were  elected  consuls.  An  affair  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  one  deserving  of  record,  is  stated  to  have  hap- 
pened in  that  year.  Vulturnum,  a  city  of  the  Etrurians, 
which  is  now  Capua,  was  taken  by  the  Samnites ;  and 
was  called  Capua  from  their  leadei",  Capys,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  from  its  champaign  grounds.  But  they 
took  possession  of  it,  after  having  been  admitted  into  a 
share  of  the  city  and  its  lands,  when  the  Etrurians  had 
been  previously  much  harassed  in  war;  afterwards  the 
new-comers  attacked  and  massacred  during  the  night  the 
old  inhabitants,  when  on  a  festival-day  they  had  become 
heavy  with  wine  and  sleep.  After  those  transactions  the 
consuls  whom  we  have  mentioned  entered  on  office  on  the 
ides  of  December.  Now  not  only  those  who  had  been 
expressly  sent  reported  that  a  Volseian  war  was  impend- 
ing, but  ambassadors  also  from  the  Latins  and  Hernicians 
brought  word  "  that  never  at  any  former  period  were  the 
Volscians  more  intent  either  in  selecting  commanders  or 
in  levying  an  army ;  that  they  commonly  observed  either 
that  arms  and  war  were  to  be  forever  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, and  the  yoke  to  be  submitted  to,  or  that  they  must 
not  yield  to  those  with  whom  they  contended  for  empire, 
either  in  valor,  perseverance,  or  military  discipline."  The 
accounts  they  brought  were  not  unfounded ;  but  neither 
the  Senate  were  so  much  affected  by  the  circumstance ; 
and  Caius  Sempronius,  to  whom  the  province  fell  by  lot, 
relying  on  fortune,  as  if  a  most  constant  object,  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  victorious  state  against  one  fre- 
quently vanquished,  executed  all  his  measures  carelessly 
and  remissly ;  so  that  there  was  more  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline in  the  Volseian  than  in  the  Roman  army.  Suc- 
cess, therefore,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  attended  merit. 
In  the  first  battle,  which  was  entered  on  by  Sempronius 
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without  either  prudence  or  caution,  they  met,  without 
their  lines  being  sti'engthened  by  reserves,  or  their  cavalry 
being  properly  stationed.  The  shout  was  the  first  pre- 
sage which  way  the  victory  would  incline ;  that  raised  by 
the  enemy  was  louder  and  more  continued ;  that  by  the 
Romans,  being  dissonant,  uneven,  and  frequently  repeated 
in  a  lifeless  manner,  betrayed  the  prostration  of  their  spir- 
its. The  enemy  sldvancing  the  more  boldly  on  this  ac- 
count, pushed  with  their  shields,  brandished  their  swords ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  helmets  drooped  as  the  men  looked 
around,  and,  disconcerted,  they  waver,  and  keep  close  to 
the  main  body.  The  ensigns,  at  one  time  standing  their 
ground,  are  deserted  by  their  supporters  ;  at  another  time 
they  retreat  between  their  respective  companies.  As  yet 
there  was  no  absolute  flight,  nor  was  there  victory.  The 
Romans  rather  covered  themselves  than  fought.  The  Vol- 
scians  advanced,  pushed  against  their  line,  saw  more  of 
the  enemy  slain  than  running  away. 

38.  They  now  give  way  in  every  direction,  the  consul 
Sempronius  in  vain  chiding  and  exhorting  them ;  neither 
his  authority  nor  his  dignity  availed  any  thing ;  and  they 
would  presently  have  turned  their  backs  to  the  enemy, 
had  not  Sextus  Tempanius,  a  commander  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  with  great  presence  of  mind  brought  them  support 
when  matters  were  now  desperate.  When  he  called  out 
aloud  "  that  the  horsemen  who  wished  for  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  should  leap  from  their  horses,"  the 
horsemen  of  all  the  troops  being  moved,  as  if  by  the  consul's 
orders,  he  says :  "  Unless  this  cohort  by  its  arras  can  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  there  is  an  end  of  the  empire. 
Follow  my  spear  as  your  standard.  Show  to  the  Romans 
and  Volscians  that  no  cavalry  are  equal  to  you  as  cavalry, 
nor  infantry  to  you  as  infantry."  When  this  exhortation 
was  approved  by  a  loud  shout,  he  advances,  holding  his 
spear  aloft.  Wherever  they  go,  they  open  a  passage  for 
themselves ;  putting  forward  their  targets,  they  force  on 
to  the  place  where  they  saw  the  distress  of  their  friends 
greatest.  The  fight  is  restored  in  every  part,  as  far  as 
their  onset  reached ;  nor  was  there  a  doubt  but  that  if  so 
few  could  accomplish  every  thing  at  the  same  time,  the 
enemy  would  have  turned  their  backs. 
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39.  And  when  they  could  now  be  withstood  in  no  part, 
the  Volscian  commander  gives  a  signal  that  an  opening 
should  be  made  for  tlie  targeteers,  the  enemy's  new  cohort ; 
until,  carried  away  by  their  impetuosity,  they  should  be 
cut  off  from  their  own  party.  When  this  was  done,  the 
horsemen  were  intercepted;  nor  were  they  able  to  force 
their  way  in  the  same  direction  as  that  through  which 
they  had  passed,  the  enemy  being  thickest  in  that  part 
through  which  they  had  made  their  way ;  and  the  consul 
and  Roman  legions,  when  they  could  nowhere  see  that 
party  which  had  lately  been  a  protection  to  the  entire 
army,  lest  the  enemy  should  cut  down  so  many  men  of  dis- 
tinguished valor  by  cutting  them  off,  push  forward  at  all 
hazards.  The  Volscians,  forming  two  fronts,  sustained 
the  attack  of  the  consul  and  the  legions  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  other  front  pressed  on  Tempanius  and  the  horse- 
men ;  and  when  they,  after  repeated  attempts,  were  un- 
able to  foree  their  way  to  their  own  party,  they  took  pos- 
session of  an  eminence,  and  defended  themselves  by  form- 
ing a  circle,  not  without  taking  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies. Nor  was  there  an  end  of  the  battle  before  night. 
The  consul  also,  never  relaxing  his  efforts  as  long  as  any 
light  remained,  kept  the  enemy  employed.  The  night  at 
length  separated  them  undecided  as  to  victory ;  and  such 
a  panic  seized  both  camps,  from  their  uncertainty  as  to 
the  issue,  that,  leaving  behind  their  wounded  and  a  great 
part  of  the  baggage,  both  armies,  as  if  vanquished,  betook 
themselves  to  the  adjoining  mountains.  The  eminence, 
however,  continued  to  be  besieged  till  beyond  midnight ; 
but  when  woi-d  was  brought  to  the  besiegers  that  the 
camp  was  deserted,  supposing  that  their  own  party  had 
been  defeated,  they  too  fled,  each  whithersoever  his  fears 
carried  him  in  the  dark.  Tempanius,  through  fear  of  an 
ambush,  detained  his  men  till  daylight.  Then,  having 
himself  descended  with  a  few  men  to  look  about,  when  he 
ascertained  by  inquiring  from  some  of  the  wounded  ene- 
my that  the  camp  of  the  Volscians  was  deserted,  he  joy- 
ously calls  down  his  men  from  the  eminence,  and  makes 
his  way  into  the  Roman  camp ;  where,  when  he  found 
every  thing  waste  and  deserted,  and  the  same  unsightliness 
as  with  the  enemy,  before  the  discovery  of  this  mistake 
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should  bring  back  the  Volscians,  taking  with  him  all  the 
•wounded  he  could,  and  not  knowing  what  route  the  consul 
had  taken,  he  proceeds  by  the  shortest  roads  to  the  city. 

40.  The  report  of  the  unsuccessful  battle  and  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  camp  had  already  reached  there;  and, 
above  all  other  objects,  the  horsemen  were  mourned  not 
more  with  private  than  with  public  grief ;  and  the  consul 
Fabius,  the  city  also  being  now  alarmed,  stationed  guards 
before  the  gates ;  when  the  horsemen,  seen  at  a  distance, 
rot  without  some  degree  of  terror  by  those  who  doubted 
who  they  were,  but  soon  being  recognized,  from  a  state 
of  dread  produced  such  joy,  that  a  shout  pervaded  the 
city,  of  persons  congratulating  each  other  on  the  horse- 
men having  returned  safe  and  victorious;  and  from  the 
houses  a  little  before  in  mourning,  as  they  had  given  up 
their  friends  for  lost,  persons  were  seen  running  into  the 
street ;  and  the  affrighted  mothers  and  wives,  forgetful  of 
all  ceremony  through  joy,  ran  out  to  meet  the  band,  each 
one  rushing  up  to  her  own  friends,  and,  through  extrava- 
gance of  delight,  scarcely  retaining  power  over  body  or 
mind.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  who  had  appointed  a 
day  of  trial  for  Marcus  Postumius  and  Titus  Qnintius,  be- 
cause of  the  unsuccessful  battle  fought  near  Veil  by  their 
means,  thought  that  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself 
for  renewing  the  public  odium  against  them  by  reason  of 
the  recent  displeasure  felt  against  the  consul  Sempronius. 
Accordingly,  a  meeting  being  convened,  when  they  ex- 
claimed aloud  that  the  commonwealth  had  been  betrayed 
at  Veii  by  the  generals,  that  the  army  was  afterwards  be- 
trayed by  the  consul  in  the  country  of  the  Volscians,  be- 
cause they  had  escaped  with  impunity,  that  the  very  brave 
horsemen  were  consigned  to  slaughter,  that  the  camp  was 
shamefully  deserted ;  Caius  Julius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
ordered  the  horseman  Tempanius  to  be  cited,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  them  he  says  :  "  Sextus  Tempanius,  I  ask  of  you, 
whether  do  you  think  that  Caius  Sempronius  the  consul 
either  commenced  the  battle  at  the  proper  time,  or 
strengthened  his  line  with  reserves,  or  that  he  discharged 
any  duty  of  a  good  consul  ?  or  did  you  yourself,  when  the 
Roman  legions  were  beaten,  of  your  own  judgment  dis- 
mount the  cavalry  and  i-estore  the  fight  ?  then  when  you 
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and  the  horsemen  with  you  were  cut  ofE  from  our  army, 
did  either  the  consul  himself  come  to  your  relief,  or  did 
he  send  you  succor?  Then  again,  on  the  following  day, 
had  you  any  assistance  anywhere  ?  or  did  you  and  your 
cohort  by  your  own  bravery  make  your  way  into  your 
camp  ?  Did  you  find  a  consul  or  an  army  in  the  camp,  or 
did  yon  find  the  camp  forsaken,  the  wounded  soldiers  left 
behind  ?  These  things  are  to  be  declared  by  you  this  day, 
as  becomes  your  valor  and  honor,  by  which  alone  the  re» 
public  has  stood  its  ground  on  this  day.  In  a  word,  where 
is  Caius  Sempronius  ?  where  are  our  legions  ?  Have  you 
been  deserted,  or  have  you  deserted  the  consul  and  the 
army  ?  In  a  word,  have  we  been  defeated,  or  have  we 
gained  the  victory  ?" 

41.  In  answer  to  these  questions  the  language  of  Tempa- 
nius  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  devoid  of  elegance,  but 
firm  as  became  a  soldier,  not  vainly  parading  his  own 
merits,  nor  exulting  in  the  inculpation  of  others :  "  How 
much  military  skill  Caius  Sempronius  possessed,  that  it 
was  not  his  business  as  a  soldier  to  judge  with  respect  to 
his  commander,  but  the  business  of  the  Roman  people 
when  they  were  choosing  consuls  at  the  election.  Where- 
fore, that  they  should  not  require  from  him  a  detail  of 
the  plans  to  be  adopted  by  a  general,  nor  of  the  qualifica- 
tions to: be  looked  for  in  a  consul;  which  matters  required 
to  be  considered  by  great  minds  and  great  capacities ;  but 
what  he  saw,  that  he  could  state.  That  before  he  was 
separated  from  his  own  party,  he  saw  the  consul  fighting 
in  the  first  line,  encouraging  his  men,  actively  employed 
amidst  the  Roman  ensigns  and  the  weapons  of  the  enemy ; 
that  he  was  afterwards  carried  out  of  sight  of  his  friends. 
That  from  the  din  and  shouting  he  perceived  that  the  con- 
test was  protracted  till  night ;  nor  did  he  think  it  possible, 
from  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  they  could 
force  their  way  to  the  eminence  which  he  had  seized  on. 
Where  the  army  might  be,  he  did  not  know ;  he  supposed 
that  as  he  protected  himself  and  his  men,  by  advantage  of 
situation  when  in  danger,  in  the  same  way  the  consul,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  his  army,  had  selected  a  more 
secure  place  for  his  camp.  Nor  did  he  think  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Volscians  were  in  a  better  condition  than 
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those  of  the  Roman  people.  That  fortune  and  the  night 
had  occasioned  a  multitude  of  mistakes  on  both  sides;" 
and  then,  when  he  begged  that  they  would  not  detain  him, 
fatigued  with  toil  and  wounds,  he  was  dismissed  with 
high  encomiums,  not  more  on  his  bravery  than  his  modesty. 
While  these  tilings  were  going  on,  the  consul  was  at  the 
Temple  of  Rest,  on  the  road  leading  to  Lavici.  Wagons 
and  other  modes  of  conveyance  were  sent  thither  from  the 
city,  and  took  up  the  army,  exhausted  by  the  action  and 
the  travelling  by  night.  Soon  after  the  consul  entered  the 
city,  not  more  anxious  to  remove  the  blame  from  himself 
than  to  bestow  on  Tempanius  the  praises  so  well  deserved. 
While  the  citizens  were  still  sorrowful  in  consequence  of 
their  ill  success,  and  incensed  against  their  leaders,  Marcus 
Postumius,  being  arraigned  and  brought  before  them,  he 
who  had  been  military  tribune  with  consular  power  at 
Veil,  is  condemned  in  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  asses  in  we'ight 
of  brass.  His  colleague,  Titus  Quintius,  who  endeavored 
to  shift  the  entire  blame  of  that  period  on  his  previously 
condemned  colleague,  was  acquitted  by  all  the  tribes,  be- 
cause both  in  the  country  of  the  Volscians,  when  consul, 
he  had  conducted  business  successfully  under  the  auspices 
of  the  dictator,  Postumius  Tubertus,  and  also  at  Fidense, 
as  lieutenant-general  of  another  dictator,  Mamercus  ^mil- 
ius.  The  memory  of  his  father,  Cincinnatus,  a  man  high- 
ly deserving  of  veneration,  is  said  to  have  been  serviceable 
to  him,  as  also  Capitolinus  Q-.iintius,  now  advanced  in 
years,  humbly  entreating  that  they  would  not  suffer  him 
who  had  so  short  a  time  to  live  to  be  the  bearer  of  such 
dismal  tidings  to  Cincinnatus. 

42.  The  commons  elected  as  tribunes  of  the  people, 
though  absent,  Sextus  Tempanius,  Aulus  Sellius,  Sextus 
Antistius,  and  Spurius  Icillns,  whom  the  horsemen,  by  the 
advice  of  Tempanius,  had  appointed  to  command  them  as 
centurions.  The  Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  consuls 
was  now  becoming  displeasing  through  the  hatred  felt  to- 
wards Sempronius,  ordered  that  military  tribunes  with  con- 
sular power  should  be  elected.  Those  elected  were  Lucius 
Manlius  Capitolinus,  Quintus  Antonius  Merenda,  Lucius 
Papirius  Mugillanus.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
year,  Lucius  Hortensius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  appointed  a 
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day  of  trial  for  Caius  Sempronius,  a  consul  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  when  his  four  colleagues,  in  sight  of  the  Roman 
people,  entreated  him  that  he  would  not  involve  in  vex- 
ation their  unoffending  general,  in  whose  case  nothing  but 
fortune  could  be  blamed,  Hortensius  took  offense,  thinking 
it  to  be  a  trying  of  his  perseverance,  and  that  the  accused 
depended  not  on  the  entreaties  of  the  tribunes,  which  were 
merely  used  for  show,  but  on  their  protection.  Therefore, 
Qow  turning  to  him,  he  asked,  "  Where  were  those  patri- 
cian airs,  where  the  spirit  supported  and  confiding  in  con- 
scious innocence,  that  a  man  of  consular  dignity  took  shel- 
ter under  the  shade  of  the  tribunes?"  Another  time  to 
his  colleagues :  "  What  do  you  intend  doing  if  1  go  on 
with  the  prosecution?  will  you  wrest  their  jurisdiction 
from  the  people,  and  overturn  the  tribunitian  authority  ?" 
When  they  said  that,  both  with  respect  to  Sempronius  and 
all  others,  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  was  supreme ; 
that  they  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  away 
with  the  judgment  of  the  people ;  but  if  their  entreaties 
for  their  commander,  who  was  to  them  in  the  light  of  a 
parent,  were  to  prove  of  no  avail,  that  they  would  change 
their  apparel  along  with  him :"  then  Hortensius  says : 
"  The  commons  of  Rome  shall  not  see  their  tribunes  in 
the  garb  of  culprits.  To  Caius  Sempronius  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  since  when  in  office  he  has  attained  this  good 
fortune,  to  be  so  dear  to  his  soldiers."  Nor  was  the  duti- 
ful attachment  of  the  four  tribunes  more  grateful  alike  to 
the  commons  and  patricians,  than  was  the  temper  of  Hor- 
tensius, which  yielded  so  readily  to  their  just  entreaties. 
Fortune  no  longer  indulged  the  ^quans,  who  had  em- 
braced the  doubtful  victory  of  the  Volscians  as  their  own. 
43.  In  the  year  following,  when  Numerius  Fabius  Vib- 
ulanus  and  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinus,  son  of  Capitolinus, 
were  consuls,  nothing  worth  mentioning  was  performed 
under  the  conduct  of  Fabius,  to  whom  that  province  had 
fallen  by  lot.  When  the  ^quans  had  merely  showed  their 
dastardly  army,  they  were  routed  by  a  shameful  flight, 
without  any  great  honor  to  the  consul ;  therefore  a  tri- 
umph is  refused.  However,  in  consequence  of  having 
effaced  the  ignominy  of  Sempronius's  defeat,  he  was  allow 
ed  to  enter  the  city  with  an  ovation.     As  the  war  was  tei'- 
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minated  with  less  difficulty  than  they  had  apprehended,  so 
in  the  city,  from  a  state  of  tranquillity,  an  unexpected  mass 
of  dissensions  arose'  between  the  commons  and  patricians, 
which  commenced  with  doubling  the  number  of  quiestors. 
When  the  patricians  approved  most  highly  of  this  measure 
(viz.,  that,  besides  the  two  city  qusestors,  two  should  at- 
tend the  consuls  to  discharge  some  duties  of  the  military 
service),  after  it  was  moved  by  the  consuls,  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  contended  in  opposition  to  the  consuls,  that 
half  of  the  quaestors  should  be  appointed  from  the  com- 
nions ;  for  up  to  that  time  all  patricians  were  appointed. 
Against  this  proceeding  both  the  consuls  and  patricians  at 
first  strove  with  all  their  might ;  then,  by  making  a  conces- 
sion that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  equally  free  in 
the  case  of  quaestors,  as  they  enjoyed  in  the  election  of 
tribunes  with  consular  power,  when  they  produced  but 
little  effect,  they  gave  up  the  entire  matter  about  increas- 
ing the  number  of  quaestors.  When  relinquished,  the  trib- 
unes take  it  up,  and  other  seditious  schemes  are  continual- 
ly started,  among  which  is  that  of  the  agrarian  law.  On 
account  of  these  disturbances  the  Senate  was  desirous  that 
consuls  should  be  elected  rather  than  tribunes,  but  no  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  could  be  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
protests  of  the  tribunes;  the  government  from  being  con- 
sular came  to  an  interregnum,  and  not  even  that  without 
a  great  struggle  (for  the  tribunes  prevented  the  patricians 
from  meeting).  When  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
year  was  wasted  in  contentions  by  the  new  tribunes  of  the 
commons  and  some  interreges,  the  tribunes  at  one  time 
hindering  the  patricians  from  assembling  to  declare  an  in- 
terrex,  at  another  time  preventing  the  interrex  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  regarding  the  election  of  consuls ;  at  length 
Lucius  Papirius  Mugillanus,  being  nominated  interrex,  cen- 
suring now  the  patricians,  now  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
asserted  that  the  state,  deserted  and  forsaken  by  man,  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  providence  and  care  of  the  gods,  sub- 
sisted by  the  Veientian  truce  and  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
^quans.  "  From  which  quarter,  if  any  alarm  of  danger  be 
heard,  did  it  please  them  that  the  state,  left  without  a  pa- 
trician magistrate,  should  be  taken  by  surprise  ?  that  there 
should  b3  no  army,  nor  general  to  enlist  one  ?     Will  they 
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repel  a  foreign  war  by  an  intestine  one?  And  if  they 
both  meet,  the  Roman  state  can  scarcely  be  saved,  even  by 
the  aid  of  the  gods,  from  being  overwhelmed.  That  they, 
by  resigning  each  a  portion  of  their  strict  right,  should  es- 
tablish concord  by  a  compromise ;  the  patricians,  by  suf- 
fering military  tribunes  with  consular  authority  to  be  elect- 
ed ;  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  by  ceasing  to  protest 
against  the  four  qusestors  being  elected  promiscuously  from 
the  commons  and  patricians  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the 
people." 

44.'  The  election  of  tribunes  was  first  held.  There  were 
chosen  tribunes  with  consular  power,  Liicius  Quintius  Cin- 
cinnatus  a  third  time,  Lucius  Furius  MeduUinus  a  second 
time,  Marcus  Manlius,  Aulus  Sempronins  Atratinus.  On 
the  last-named  tribune  presiding  at  the  election  of  quaes- 
tors, and,  among  several  other  plebeians,  a  son  of  Antistius, 
a  plebeian  tribune,  and  a  brother  of  Sextus  Pompilius,  also 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  becoming  candidates,  neither 
the  power  nor  interest  of  the  latter  at  all  availed  so  as  to 
prevent  those,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  they  had 
seen  consuls,  from  being  preferred  for  their  high  birth. 
All  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  became  enraged ;  above 
all,  Pompilius  and  Antistius  were  incensed  at  the  rejection 
of  their  relatives.  "  What  could  this  mean  ?  that  neither 
through  their  own  kindnesses,  nor  in  consequence  of  the 
injurious  treatment  of  the  patricians,  nor  even  through  the 
natural  desire  of  making  use  of  their  new  right,  as  that  is 
now  allowed  which  was  not  allowed  before,  was  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  commons  elected,  if  not  a  military  tribune, 
not  even  a  quaestor.  That  the  prayers  of  a  father  in  be- 
half of  a  son,  those  of  one  brother  in  behalf  of -another,  had 
been  of  no  avail,  though  proceeding  from  tribunes  of  the 
people,  a  sacrosanct  power  created  for  the  support  of  lib- 
erty." There  must  have  been  some  fraud  in  the  matter, 
and  Aulus  Sempronius  must  have  used  more  of  artifice  at 
the  elections  than  was  compatible  with  honor.  They  com 
plained  that  by  the  unfairness  of  his  conduct  their  friends 
had  been  kept  out  of  office.  Accordingly,  as  no  attack 
could  be  made  on  him,  secured  by  his  innocence  and  by 
the  oflSce  he  then  held,  they  turned  their  resentment  against 
Caius  Sempronius,  uncle  to  Atratinus ;  and,  with  the  aid 
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of  theiv  colleague,  Marcus  Cornelius,  they  entered  a  prose, 
cution  against  him  on  account  of  the  disgrace  sustained  in 
the  Volscian  war.  By  the  same  tribunes  mention  was  fre- 
quently made  in  the  Senate  concerning  the  division  of  the 
lands  (which  scheme  Caius  Sempronius  had  always  most 
vigorously  opposed),  they  supposing,  as  was  really  the 
case,  that  the  accused,  should  he  give  up  the  question, 
would  become  less  valued  among  the  patricians,  or,  by  per- 
severing up  to  the  period  of  trial,  he  would  give  offense 
to  the  commons.  He  preferred  to  expose  fiimself  to  the 
toiTent  of  popular  prejudice,  and  to  injure  his  own  cause, 
than  to  be  wanting  to  the  public  cause  ;  and  he  stood  firm 
in  the  same  sentiment,  "  that  no  largess  should  be  made, 
which  was  sure  to  turn  to  the  benefit  of  th-s  three  tribunen ; 
that  it  was  not  land  was  sought  for  the  people,  but  odium 
for  him.  That  he,  too,  would  undergo  that  storm  with  a 
determined  mind  ;  nor  should  either  himself  nor  any  other 
citizen  be  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  Senate,  that,  in 
showing  tenderness  to  an  individual,  a  public  injury  may 
be  done."  When  the  day  of  trial  came,  he,  having  pk-aded 
his  own  cause  with  a  spirit  by  no  means  subdued,  is  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  asses,  though  the  pa- 
tricians tried  every  means  to  make  the  people  relent.  The 
same  year  Postumia,  a  Vestal  virgin,  is  tried  for  a  breach 
of  chastity,  though  guiltless  of  the  charge;  having  fallen 
under  suspicion  in  consequence  of  her  dress  being  too  gay 
and  her  manners  less  reserved  than  becomes  a  virgin,  not 
avoiding  the  imputation  with  sufiicient  care.  The  case 
was  first  deferred  ;  she  was  afterwards  acquitted ;  but  the 
chief  pontiff,  by  the  instruction  of  the  college,  commanded 
her  to  refrain  from  indiscreet  mirth,  and  to  dress  with 
more  regard  to  sanctity  than  elegance.  In  the  same  year 
Cumffi,  a  city  which  the  Greeks  then  occupied,  was  taken 
by  the  Campanians. 

45.  The  following  year  had  for  military  tribunes,  with 
consular  power,  Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus,  Publius  Lu- 
cretius Tricipitinus,  Spurius  Nautius  Rutilus :  to  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  the  year  was  remarkable 
rather  by  great  danger  than  by  losses.  The  slaves  con- 
spire to  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  quarters,  and,  while 
the  people  should  be  intent  in  bearing  assistance  to  the 
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houses  in  every  direction,  to  take  np  arms  and  seize  the 
citadel  and  Capitol.  Jupiter  frustrated  theii-  horrid  de- 
signs ;  and  the  offenders,  being  seized  on  the  information 
of  two  (accomplices),  were  punished.  Ten  thousand  asses 
in  weight  of  brass  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  a  sum  which 
at  that  time  was  considered  wealth,  and  their  freedom,  was 
the  reward  conferred  on  the  parties  who  discovered.  The 
.^quans  then  began  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities ; 
and  an  account  was  brought  to  Kome,  from  good  authori- 
ty, that  new  enemies,  the  Lavicanians,  were  forming  a  co- 
alition with  the  old  ones.  The  state  had  now  become  ha- 
bituated, as  it  were,  to  the  anniversary  arms  of  the  ^quans. 
When  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Lavici  and  brought  back 
from  thence  an  evasive  answer,  from  wliich  it  became  evi-  • 
dent  that  neither  war  was  intended  there,  nor  would  peace 
be  of  long  continuance,  instructions  were  given  to  the  Tus- 
culans  that  they  should  observe  attentively  lest  any  new 
commotion  should  arise  at  Lavici.  To  the  military  trib- 
unes, with  consular  power,  of  the  following  year,  Lucius 
Sergius  Fidenas,  Marcus  Papirius  Mugillanus,  Caius  Ser- 
vilius  the  son  of  Priscus,  in  whose  dictatorship  Fidenas  had 
been  taken,  ambassadors  came  from  Tuseulum,  just  as  they 
entered  on  their  office.  The  ambassadors  brought  word 
that  the  Lavicanians  had  taken  arms,  and,  having  ravaged 
the  Tusculan  territory  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  the 
^quans,  that  they  had  pitched  their  camp  at  Algidum. 
Then  war  was  proclaimed  against  the  Lavicanians  ;  and  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  having  been  passed  that  two  of  the 
tribunes  should  proceed  to  the  war,  and  that  one  should 
manage  affairs  at  Rome,  a  contest  suddenly  sprung  up 
among  the  tribunes.  Each  represented  himself  as  a  fitter 
person  to  take  the  lead  in  the  war,  and  scorned  the  man- 
agement of  the  city  as  disagreeable  and  inglorious.  When 
the  Senate  beheld  with  surprise  the  indecent  contention  be- 
tween the  colleagues,  Quintus  Servilius  says :  "  Since  there 
is  no  respect  either  for  this  house  or  for  the  commonwealth, 
parental  authority  shall  set  aside  this  altercation  of  yours. 
My  son,  without  having  recourse  to  lots,  shall  take  charge 
of  the  city.  I  wish  that  those  who  are  so  desirous  of  man- 
ao'ing  the  war  may  conduct  it  with  more  consideration  and 
harmony  than  they  covet  it." 
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46.  It  was  determined  that  the  levy  should  not  be  made 
out  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people  indiscriminately.  Ten 
tribes  were  drawn  by  lot ;  the  two  tribunes  enlisted  the 
younger  men  out  of  these,  and  led  them  to  the  war.  The 
contentions  which  commenced  between  them  in  the  city 
were,  through  the  same  eager  ambition  for  command,  car- 
I'ied  to  a  much  greater  height  in  the  camp  :  on  no  one 
point  did  they  think  alike;  they  contended  strenuously  for 
their  own  opinion ;  they  desired  their  own  plans,  their  own 
commands  only  to  be  ratified  ;  they  mutually  despised  each 
other,  and  were  despised,  until,  on  the  remonstrances  of 
the  lieutenant-generals,  it  was  at  length  so  arranged  that 
they  should  hold  the  supreme  command  on  alternate  days. 
When  an  account  of  these  proceedings  was  brought  to 
Rome,  Quintus  Servilius,  taught  by  years  and  experience, 
is  said  to  have  prayed  to  the  immortal  gods  that  the  dis- 
cord of  the  tribunes  might  not  prove  more  detrimental  to 
the  commonwealth  than  it  had  done  at  Veil;  and,  as  if 
some  certain  disaster  was  impending  over  them,  he  pressed 
his  son  to  enlist  soldiers  and  prepare  arms.  Nor  was  he  a 
false  prophet.  For,  under  the  conduct  of  Lucius  Sergius, 
whose  day  of  command  it  was,  being  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  -lEquans  on  disadvantageous  ground  near  the  enemy's 
camp,  after  having  been  decoyed  thither  by  the  vain  hope 
of  taking  it,  because  the  enemy  had  counterfeited  fear  and 
betaken  themselves  to  their  rampart,  they  were  beaten 
down  a  declivity,  and  great  numbers  were  overpowered 
and  slaughtered  by  their  tumbling  one  over  the  other  rath- 
er than  by  flight ;  and  the  camp,  retained  with  difficulty  on 
that  day,  was,  on  the  following  day,  deserted  by  a  shame- 
ful flight  through  the  opposite  gate,  the  enemy  having  in- 
vested it  in  several  directions.  The  generals,  lieutenant- 
generals,  and  such  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  as  kept 
near  the  colors,  made  their  way  to  Tusculum  ;  others,  dis- 
persed in  every  direction  through  the  fields,  hastened  to 
Rome  by  different  roads,  announcing  a  heavier  loss  than 
had  been  sustained.  There  was  less  of  consternation,  be- 
cause the  result  corresponded  to  the  apprehensions  of  per- 
sons, and  because  the  reinforcements,  which  they  could  look 
to  in  this  distressing  state  of  things,  had  been  prepared  by 
the  military  tribune ;  and  by  his  orders,  after  the  disturb^ 
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ance  in  the  city  was  quieted  by  the  inferior  magistrates, 
scouts  v,'ere  instantly  dispatched,  and  brought  intelligence 
that  the  generals  and  the  army  were  at  Tusculum — that 
the  enemy  had  not  removed  their  camp.  And,  what  raised 
tlieir  spirits  most,  Quintus  Servilius  Priscus  was  created 
dictator  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate — a  man 
whose  judgment  in  public  affairs  the  state  had  experienced 
as  well  on  many  previous  occasions  as  in  the  issue  of  that 
war,  because  he  alone  had  expressed  his  apprehensions  of 
the  result  of  the  disputes  among  the  tribunes  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  misfortune,  he  having  appointed  for  his 
master  of  the  horse,  by  whom,  as  military  tribune,  he  had 
been  nominated  dictator,  his  own  son,  as  some  have  stated 
(for  others  mention  that  Ahala  Servilius  was  master  of  the 
horse  that  year) ;  and  setting  out  to  the  war  with  his 
newly-raised  army,  after  sending  for  those  wlio  werQ  at 
Tusculum,  chose  ground  for  his  camp  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  enemy. 

47.  The  arrogance  and  negligence  arising  from  success, 
which  had  previously  existed  in  the  Roman  generals,  were 
now  transferred  to  the  ^quans.  Accordingly,  when,  in 
the  very  first  engagement,  the  dictator  had  thrown  the 
enemy's  van  into  disorder  by  a  charge  of  his  cavalry,  he 
immediately  ordered  the  infantry  to  advance,  and  slew 
one  of  his  own  standard-bearers  wlio  hesitated  in  so  doing. 
So  great  was  the  ardor  to  fight,  that  the  ^quans  did  not 
stand  the  shock ;  and  when,  vanquished  in  the  field,  they 
made  for  their  camp  in  a  precipitate  flight,  the  taking  of 
it  was  shorter  in  time  and  less  in  trouble  than  the  battle 
had  been.  After  the  camp  had  been  taken  and  plunder- 
ed, and  the  dictator  had  given  up  the  spoil  to  the  soldiers, 
and  the  cavalry,  who  had  pursued  the  enemy  in  their 
flight,  brought  back  intelligence  that  all  the  Lavicanians 
were  vanquished,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
^quans  had  fled  to  Lavici,  the  army  was  marched  to  La- 
vici  on  the  following  day ;  and  the  town,  being  invested  on 
all  sides,  was  taken  by  storm  and  plundered.  The  dictator, 
having  marched  back  his  victorious  army  to  Rome,  resign- 
ed his  office  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed ;  and  before  agi-arian  disturbances  could  be  raised  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  allusion  having  been  made 
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to  a  division  of  the  Lavicanian  land,  the  Senate  very  op^. 
portunely  voted  in  full  assembly  that  a  colony  should  be 
conducted  to  Lavici.  One  thousand  five  hundred  colonists 
were  sent  from  the  city,  and  received  each  two  acres.  La- 
vici being  taken,  and  subsequently  Agrippa  Menenius  La- 
natus,  and  Lucius  Servilius  Structus,  and  Publius  Lucre- 
tius Tricipitiuus,  all  these  a  second  time,  and  Spurius  Ru- 
tilius  Crassus  being  military  tribunes  with  consular  au- 
thority, and  on  the  following  year  Aulus  Sempronius  At- 
ratinus  a  third  time,  and  Marcus  Papirius  Mugillanus  and 
Spurius  Nautius  Rutilus  both  a  second  time,  affairs  abroad 
were  peaceable  for  two  years ;  but  at  home  there  was  dis- 
sension from  the  agrarian  laws. 

48.  The  disturbers  of  the  commons  were  Spurius  Msecil- 
ius  a  fourth  time,  and  Spurius  Msetilius  a  third  time,  trib- 
unes of  the  people,  both  elected  during  their  absence.  And 
after  they  had  proposed  a  bill  that  the  land  taken  from  the 
enemy  should  be  divided  man  by  man,  and  the  property 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  nobles  would  be  confiscated 
by  such  a  measure ;  for  there  was  scarcely  any  of  the  land, 
considering  the  city  itself  was  built  on  a  strange  soil,  that 
had  not  been  acquired  by  arms ;  nor  had  any  other  persons 
except  the  commons  possession  of  that  which  had  been 
sold  or  publicly  assigned,  a  violent  contest  between  the 
commons  and  patricians  seemed  to  be  at  hand ;  nor  did 
the  military  tribunes  discover,  either  in  the  Senate  or  in 
the  private  meetings  of  the  nobles,  any  line  of  conduct 
to  pursue;  when  Appius  Claudius,  the  grandson  of  him 
who  had  been  decemvir  for  compiling  the  laws,  being  the 
youngest  Senator  of  the  meeting,  is  stated  to  have  said, 
"  that  he  brought  from  home  an  old  and  a  family  scheme, 
for  that  his  great-grandfather,  Appius  Claudius,  had  shown 
the  patricians  one  method  of  baffling  tribunitian  power  by 
the  protests  of  their  colleagues  ;  that  men  of  low  rank  were 
easily  led  away  from  their  opinions  by  the  influence  of  men 
of  distinction,  if  language  were  addressed  to  them  suitable 
to  the  times,  rather  than  to  the  dignity  of  the  speakers. 
That  their  sentiments  were  regulated  by  their  circumstan- 
ces. When  they  should  see  that  their  colleagues,  having 
the  start  in  introducing  the  measure,  had  engrossed  to 
themselves  the  whole  credit  of  it  with  the  commons,  and 
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that  no  room  was  left  for  them,  that  they  would  without 
reluctance  incline  to  the  interest  of  the  Senate,  through 
which  they  may  conciliate  the  favor  not  only  of  the  prin- 
cipal Senators,  but  of  the  whole  body."     All  expressing 
their  approbation,  and,  above  all,  Quintius  Servilius  Pris- 
cus  eulogizing  the  youth,  because  he  had  not  degenerated 
from  the  Claudian  race,  a  charge  is  given  that  they  should 
gain  over  as  many  of  the  college  of  the  tribunes  as  they 
could  to  enter  protests.     On  the  breaking  up  'of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  tribunes  are  applied  to  by  the  leading  patricians : 
by  persuading,  admonishing,  and  assuring  them  "  that  it 
would  be  gratefully  felt  by  them  individually,  and  grate- 
fully by  the  entire  Senate,  they  prevailed  on  six  to  give  in 
their  protests."   And  on  the  following  day,  when  the  prop- 
osition was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  as  had  been  precon- 
certed, concerning  the  sedition  which  Msecilius  and  Maetil- 
ius  were  exciting  by  urging  a  largess  of  a  most  mischiev- 
ous precedent,  such  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  leading 
Senators,  that  each  declared  "  that  for  his  part  lie  had  no 
measure  to  advise,  nor  did  he  see  any  other  resource  in  any 
thing,  except  in  the  aid  of  the  tribunes.     That  to  the  pro- 
tection of  that  power  the  republic,  embarrassed  as  it  was, 
fled  for  succor,  just  as  a  private  individual  in  distress. 
That  it  was  highly  honorable  to  themselves  and  to  their 
office   that   there   resided   not   in   the   tribuneship   more 
strength   to   harass   the   Senate   and   to  excite   disunion 
among  the  several  orders,  than  to  resist  their  perverse  col- 
leagues."    Then  a  shout  arose  throughout  the  entire  Sen- 
ate, when  the  tribunes  were  appealed  to  from  all  parts  of 
the  house :  then  silence  being  established,  those  who  had 
been  prepared  through  the  interest  of  the  leading  men,  de- 
clare that  they  will  protest  against  the  measure  which  had 
been  proposed  by  their  colleagues,  and  which  the  Senate 
considers  to  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  state.     Thanks 
were  returned  to  the  protestors  by  the  Senate.     The  mov- 
ers of  the  law,  having  convened  a  meeting,  and  styling  their 
colleagues  traitors  to  the  interests  of  the  commons  and  the 
slaves  of  the  consulars,  and  after  inveighing  against  them 
in  other  abusive  language,  relinquished  the  measure. 

49.  The  following  year,  on  which  Publius  Cornelius  Cos- 
bus,  Caius  Valerius  Potitus,  Quintus  Quintius  CincinnaA 
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tus,  Nunierius  Fabius  Vibulanus,  were  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power,  would  have  brought  with  it  two  con- 
tinual wars,  had  not  the  Veientian  campaign  been  deferred 
by  the  religious  scruples  of  the  leaders,  whose  lands  were 
destroyed,  chiefly  by  the  ruin  of  the  country-seats,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Tiber  having  overflowed  its  banks.  At 
the  same  time,  the  loss  sustained  three  years  before  pre- 
vented the  ^quans  from  affording  assistance  to  the  Bo- 
lani,  a  state  belonging  to  their  own  nation.  Excursions 
had  been  made  from  thence  on  the  contiguous  territory  of 
Lavici,  and  hostilities  were  committed  on  the  new  colony. 
As  they  had  expected  to  be  able  to  defend  this  act  of  ag- 
gression by  the  concurrent  support  of  all  the  j3Equans, 
when  deserted  by  their  friends  they  lost  both  their  town 
and  lands,  after  a  war  not  even  worth  mentioning,  through 
a  siege  and  one  slight  battle.  An  attempt  made  by  Lu- 
cius Sextius,  tribune  of  the  people,  to  move  a  law  by  which 
colonists  might  be  sent  to  Boise  also,  in  like  manner  as  to 
Lavici,  was  defeated  by  the  protests  of  his  colleagues,  who 
declared  openly  that  they  would  suffer  no  order  of  the 
commons  to  be  passed,  unless  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Senate.  On  the  following  year  the  -lEquans,  having  re- 
covered Boise,  and  sent  a  colony  thither,  strengthened  the 
town  with  additional  fortifications,  the  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power  at  Rcme  being  Cneius  Cornelius  Cos- 
sus,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus,  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus 
a  second  time,  Marcus  Postumius  Regillensis.  The  war 
against  the  JEquans  was  intrusted  to  the  latter,  a  man  of 
depraved  mind,  which  victory  manifested  more  effectually 
than  war ;  for,  having  with  great  activity  levied  an  army 
and  marched  it  to  BoIsb,  after  breaking  down  the  spirits 
of  the  ^quans  in  slight  engagements,  he  at  length  forced 
his  way  into  the  town.  He  then  turned  the  contest  from 
the  enemy  to  his  countrymen ;  and  when,  during  the  as- 
sault, he  had  proclaimed  that  the  plunder  should  belong 
to  the  soldiers,  after  the  town  was  taken,  he  broke  his 
word.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  displeasure  of  the  army,  than  that  in  a  city 
lately  sacked,  and  in  a  colony  still  young,  there  was  less 
booty  found  than  the  ti'ibune  had  represented.  An  ex- 
pression of  his  heard  in  the  assembly,  which  was  very  silly 
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and  almost  insane,  after  be  returned  into  the  city  on  being 
sent  for  on  account  of  some  tribunitian  disturbances,  in- 
creased this  bad  feeling ;  on  Sextus,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mous,  proposing  an  agrarian  law,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring that  he  would  also  propose  that  colonists  should 
be  sent  to  Boise ;  for  that  those  who  had  taken  them  bj 
their  arms  were  deserving  that  the  city  and  lands  of  Bola 
should  belong  to  them,  he  exclaimed,  "  Woe  to  my  sol- 
diers, if  they  are  not  quiet ;"  which  words,  when  heard,  gava 
not  greater  ofEense  to  the  assembly  than  they  did  soon  af- 
ter to  the  patricians.  And  the  plebeian  tribune  being  a 
sharp  man,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  eloquence,  having 
found  among  his  adversaries  this  haughty  temper  and  un- 
bridled tongue,  which  by  irritating  and  exciting  he  could 
urge  into  such  expressions  as  might  prove  a  source  of  odi- 
um not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  cause  and  to  the  entire 
body,  he  strove  to  draw  Postumius  into  discussion  more 
frequently  than  any  of  the  college  of  miUtary  tribunes. 
Then  indeed,  after  so  brutal  and  inhuman  an  expression, 
"  Romans,"  says  he,  "  do  ye  hear  him  tlireatening  woe  to 
his  soldiers  as  to  slaves?  Yet  this  brute  will  appear  to 
you  more  deserving  of  so  high  an  honor  than  those  who 
send  you  into  colonies,  after  having  granted  to  you  cities 
and  lands ;  who  provide  a  settlement  for  your  old  age, 
who  fight  against  such  cruel  and  arrogant  adversaries  in 
defense  of  your  interests.  Begin,  then,  to  wonder  why  few 
persons  now  undertake  your  cause.  What  are  they  to  ex- 
pect from  you  ?  is  it  honors  Avhich  you  give  to  your  ad- 
versaries rather  than  to  the  champions  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Yon  felt  indignant  just  now,  on  hearing  an  expres- 
sion of  this  man  ?  What  matters  that,  if  you  will  prefer 
this  man  who  threatens  woe  to  you,  to  those  who  are  de- 
sirous to  secure  for  you  lands,  settlements,  and  property?" 
50.  This  expression  of  Postumius  being  conveyed  to 
the  soldiers,  excited  in  the  camp  much  greater  indignation. 
"  Did  the  embezzler  of  the  spoils  and  the  defrauder 
threaten  woe  also  to  the  soldiers  ?"  Accordingly,  when 
the  murmur  of  indignation  now  became  avowed,  and  the 
quaestor,  Publius  Sestius,  thought  that  the  mutiny  might 
be  quashed  by  the  same  violence  by  which  it  had  been  ex- 
cited ;  on  his  sending  a  lictor  to  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
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was  clamorous,  when  a  tumult  and  scuffle  arose  from  the 
circumstances,  being  struck  with  a  stone  he  retired  from 
the  crowd ;  the  person  who  had  given  the  blow,  further 
observing  with  a  sneer,  "  That  the  quaestor  got  what  the 
general  had  threatened  to  the  soldiers."  Postumius  being 
sent  for,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance,  exasperated 
every  thing  by  the  severity  of  his  inquiries  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  punishment.  At  last,  when  he  set  no  bounds  to  his 
resentment,  a  crowd  collecting  at  the  cries  of  those  whom 
ho  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  under  a  hurdle,  he  him- 
self madly  ran  down  from  his  tribunal  to  those  who  were 
interrupting  the  execution.  There,  when  the  lictors,  en- 
deavoring to  disperse  them,  as  also  the  centurions,  irritated 
the  crowd,  their  indignation  burst  forth  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  military  tribune  was  overwhelmed  with 
stones  by  his  own  army.  When  an  account  was  brought 
to  Rome  of  so  heinous  a  deed,  the  military  tribunes  en- 
deavoring to  procure  a  decree  of  the  Senate  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  death  of  their  colleague,  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple entered  their  protest.  But  that  contention  branched 
out  of  another  subject  of  dispute ;  because  the  patricians 
had  become  uneasy  lest  the  commons,  through  dread  of 
the  inquiries  and  through  resentment,  might  elect  military 
tribunes  from  their  own  body ;  and  they  strove  with  all 
their  might  that  consuls  should  be  elected.  When  the 
plebeian  tribunes  did  not  suffer  the  decree  of  the  Senate  to 
pass,  and  when  they  also  protested  against  the  election  of 
consuls,  the  affair  was  brought  to  an  interregnum.  The 
victory  was  then  on  the  side  of  the  patricians. 

51.  Quintus  Fabius  Vibulanus,  interrex,  presiding  in 
the  assembly,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus,  Lucius  Furius  Me- 
duUinus,  were  elected  consuls.  During  their  office,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was 
passed  that  the  tribunes  should,  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, propose  to  the  commons  an  inquiry  into  the  mur- 
der of  Postumius,  and  that  the  commons  should  appoint 
whomsoever  they  thought  proper  to  conduct  the  inquiry. 
The  office  is  intrusted  to  the  consuls  by  the  commons  with 
the  consent  of  the  people  at  large,  who,  after  having  exe- 
cuted the  task  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  lenity  by 
punishing  only  a  few,  who,  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
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for  believing,  put  a  period  to  their  own  lives,  still  could 
not  succeed  so  as  to  prevent  the  people  from  feeling  tho 
utmost  displeasure.  "  That  constitutions,  which  were  en- 
acted for  their  advantages,  lay  so  long  unexecuted  ;  while 
a  law  passed,  in  the  mean  time,  regarding  their  blood  and 
punishment  was  instantly  put  into  execution,  and  possess- 
ed full  force."  This  was  a  most  seasonable  time,  after  the 
punishment  of  the  mutiny,  that  the  division  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Bolaa  should  be  presented  as  a  soother  to  their 
minds  ;  by  which  proceeding  they  would  have  diminished 
their  eagerness  for  an  agrarian  law,  which  tended  to  exjsel 
the  patricians  from  the  public  land  unjustly  possessed  by 
them.  Then  this  very  indignity  exr.sperated  their  minds, 
that  the  nobility  persisted  not  only  in  retaining  the  public 
lands,  which  they  got  possession  of  by  force,  but  would  not 
even  distribute  to  the  commons  the  unoccupied  land  late- 
ly taken  from  the  enemy,  and  which  would,  like  the  i"est, 
soon  become  the  prey  of  a  few.  The  same  year  the  le- 
gions were  led  out  by  the  consul  Furius  against  the  Vol- 
Bcians,  who  were  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Hernicians, 
and,  finding  no  enemy  there,  they  took  Ferentinum,  whith- 
er a  great  multitude  of  the  Volscians  had  betaken  them- 
selves. There  was  less  plunder  than  they  had  expected ; 
because  the  Volscians,  seeing  small  hopes  of  keeping  it, 
carried  off  their  effects  -and  abandoned  the  town.  It  was 
taken  on  the  following  day,  being  nearly  deserted.  The 
land  itself  was  given  to  the  Hernicians. 

52.  The  year,  tranquil  through  the  moderation  of  the 
tribunes,  was  succeeded  by  one  in  which  Lucius  Icilius 
was  plebeian  tribune,  Quintus  Fabius  Anibustus,  Caius 
Furius  Pacilus  being  consuls.  When  this  man,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  year,  began  to  excite  disturb- 
ances by  the  publication  of  agrarian  laws,  as  if  such  was  the 
task  of  his  name  and  family,  a  pestilence  broke  out,  more 
alarming,  however,  than  deadly,  which  diverted  men's 
thoughts  from  the  Forum  and  political  disputes  to  their 
domestic  concerns  and  the  care  of  their  personal  health ; 
and  persons  think  that  it  was  less  mischievous  than  the 
disturbance  would  have  proved.  The  state  being  freed 
from  this,  (which  was  attended)  with  a  very  general  spread 
of  illness,  though  very  few  deaths,  the  year  of  pestilence 

Vol.!.— 15 
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was  followed  by  a  scarcity  of  grain,  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  having  been  neglected,  as  usually  happens,  Marcus 
Papirius  Atratinus,  Caius  Nautius  Rutilus  being  consuls. 
The  famine  would  now  have  proved  more  dismal  than  the 
pestilence,  had  not  the  scarcity  been  relieved  by  sending 
envoys  around  all  the  states  which  border  on  the  Tuscan 
Sea  and  the  Tiber  to  purchase  the  corn.  The  envoys 
were  prevented  from  trading  in  an  insolent  manner  by  the 
Samnitians,  who  were  in  possession  of  Capua  and  Cumse ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  kindly  assisted  by  the  tyrants 
of  Sicily.  The  Tiber  brought  down  the  greatest  supplies, 
through  the  very  active  zeal  of  the  Etrurians.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sickness,  the  consuls  labored  under  a  paucity 
of  hands  in  conducting  the  government;  when, not  finding 
more  than  one  Senator  for  each  embassy,  they  were  obliged 
to  attach  to  it  two  knights.  Except  from  the  pestilence 
and  the  scarcity,  there  was  no  internal  nor  external  annoy- 
ance during  those  two  years  ;  but  as  soon  as  these  causes 
of  anxiety  disappeared,  all  those  evils  by  which  the  state 
had  hitherto  been  distressed  started  up — discord  at  home, 
war  abroad. 

53.  In  the  consulship  of  Mamercus  ^milius  and  Caius 
Valerius  Potitus,  the  jEquans  made  preparations  for  war ; 
the  Volscians,  though  not  by  public  authority,  taking  up 
arms,  and  entering  the  service  as  volunteers  for  pay. 
When,  on  the  report  of  these  enemies  having  started  up 
(for  they  had  now  passed  into  the  Latin  and  Hernician 
land),  Marcus  Msenius,  a  proposer  of  an  agrarian  law, 
would  obstruct  Valerius  the  consul  when  holding  a  levy, 
and  when  no  one  took  the  military  oath  ag.aiust  his  own 
will  under  the  protection  of  the  tribune ;  an  account  is 
suddenly  brought  that  the  citadel  of  Carventa  had  been 
seized  by  the  enemy.  The  disgj-ace  incurred  by  this  event 
was  both  a  source  of  odium  to  Msenius  in  the  hands  of  the 
fathers,  and  it  moreover  afforded  to  the  other  tribunes, 
already  pre-engaged  as  protestors  against  an  agrarian  law, 
a  more  justifiable  pretext  for  resisting  their  colleague. 
Wherefore,  after  the  matter  had  been  protracted  for  a 
long  time  by  wrangling,  the  consuls  calling  gods  and  men 
to  witness  that,  whatever  disgrace  or  loss  had  either  been 
already  sustained  or  hung  over  them  from  the  enemy,  the 
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blame  of  it  would  be  imputed  to  Masniu.s,  who  hindered 
the  levy  ;  MEenius,  on  the  other  hand,  exclaiming  "  that  if 
the  unjust  occupiers  would  yield  up  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  he  would  cause  no  delay  to  the  levy :"  the  nine 
tribunes  interposing  a  decree,  put  an  end  to  the  contest; 
and  they  proclaimed,  as  the  determination  of  their  college, 
"  that  they  would,  for  the  purposes  of  the  levy,  in  oppo>  > 
tion  to  the  protest  of  their  colleague,  affoi'd  their  aid  lo 
Caius  Valerius  the  consul  in  inflicting  fines  and  other  pen- 
alties on  those  who  refused  to  enlist.  When  the  consul, 
armed  with  this  decree,  ordered  into  prison  a  few  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  tribune,  the  rest  took  the  military  oath  from 
fear.  The  army  was  marched  to  the  citadel  of  Carventa, 
and  though  hated  by  and  disliking  the  consul,  they  on 
their  first  arrival  recovered  the  citadel  in  a  spirited  man- 
ner, having  dislodged  those  who  were  protecting  it ;  some, 
in  quest  of  plunder,  having  straggled  away  through  cai'e- 
lessness  from  the  garrison,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  at- 
tacking them.  There  was  considerable  booty  from  the 
constant  devastations,  because  all  had  been  collected  into 
a  safe  place.  This  the  consul  ordered  the  quajstors  to  sell 
by  auction  and  carry  it  into  the  treasury,  declaring  that 
the  array  should  then  participate  in  the  booty,  when  they 
had  not  declined  the  service.  The  exasperation  of  the 
commons  and  soldiers  against  the  consul  was  then  aug- 
mented. Accordingly,  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
the  consul  entered  the  city  in  an  ovation,  rude  verses  in 
couplets  were  thrown  out  with  military  license ;  in  which 
the  consul  was  severely  handled,  while  the  name  of  Ma,- 
uius  was  cried  up  with  encomiums,  when  at  every  mention 
of  the  tribune  the  attachment  of  the  surrounding  people 
vied,  by  their  applause  and  commendation,  with  the  loud 
praises  of  the  soldiers.  And  that  circumstance  occasioned 
more  anxiety  to  the  patricians  than  the  wanton  raillery  of 
the  soldiers  against  the  consul,  which  was  in  a  manner  a 
usual  thing;  and  the  election  of  Msenius  among  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  being  deemed  as  no  longer  questionable,  if 
he  should  become  a  candidate,  he  was  kept  out  of  it  by 
an  election  for  consuls  being  appointed. 

54.  Cneius  Cornelius  Cossus  and  Lucius  Furius  Med- 
uUinus  were  elected  consuls.     The  commons  were  not  on 
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any  other  occasion  more  dissatisfied  at  the  election  of  trib 
aues  not  being  conceded  to  them.  This  sense  of  annoy- 
ance they  both  manifested  at  the  nomination  of  quajstors, 
and  avenged  by  then  electing  plebeians  for"  the  first  time 
as  quaestors ;  so  that  in  electing  four,  room  was  left  for 
only  one  patrician  ;  while  three  plebeians — Quintus  SJlius, 
Publius  ^lius,  and  Pnblius  Pupins — were  preferred  to 
young  men  of  the  most  illustrious  families.  I  learn  that 
the  principal  advisers  of  the  people,  in  this  so  independent 
a  bestowing  of  their  suffrage,  were  the  Icilii,  three  out  of 
this  family  most  hostile  to  the  patricians  having  been 
elected  tribunes  of  the  commons  for  that  year,  by  their 
holding  out  the  grand  prospect  of  many  and  great  achieve- 
ments to  the  people,  who  became  consequently  most  ar- 
dent; after  they  had  aflSrmed  that  they  would  not  stir  a 
step,  if  the  peojDle  would  not,  even  at  the  election  of  quffis- 
tors,  the  only  one  which  the  Senate  had  left  open  to  the 
commons  and  patricians,  evince  sufficient  spirit  to  accom- 
plish that  which  they  had  so  long  wished  for,  and  which 
was  allowed  by  the  laws.  This,  therefore,  the  people  con- 
sidered an  important  victory ;  and  that  qusestorship  they 
estimated  not  by  the  extent  of  the  honor  itself ;  but  an  ac- 
cess seemed  opened  to  new  men  to  the  consulship  and  the 
honors  of  a  triumph.  The  patricians,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  their  indignation  not  so  much  at  the  honors  of 
the  state  being  shared,  but  at  their  being  lost ;  they  said 
that,  "  if  matters  be  so,  children  need  no  longer  be  edu- 
cated ;  who,  being  driven  from  the  station  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  seeing  others  in  the  possession  of  their  dignity, 
would  be  left  without  command  or  power,  as  mere  salii 
and  flamens,  with  no  other  employment  than  to  offer  sac- 
rifices for  the  people."  The  minds  of  both  parties  being 
irritated,  since  the  commons  had  both  assumed  new  cour- 
age, and  had  now  three  leaders  of  the  most  distinguished 
reputation  for  the  popular  side  ;  the  patricians  seeing  that 
the  result  of  all  the  elections  would  be  similar  to  that  for 
qnoBstors,  wherever  the  people  had  the  choice  from  both 
sides,  strove  vigorously  for  the  election  of  consuls,  which 
Avas  not  yet  open  to  them.  The  Icilii,  on  the  contrary,  said 
that  military  tribunes  should  be  elected,  and  that  posts  of 
honor  should  be  at  length  imparted  to  the  commons. 
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65.  But  the  consuls  had  no  proceeding  on  hand,  by  op- 
posing which  they  could  extort  that  which  they  desired ; 
when,  by  an  extraordinary  and  favorable  occurrence,  an 
account  is  brought  that  the  Volscians  and  ^quans  had 
proceeded  beyond  their  frontiers  into  the  Latin  and  Her- 
iiician  territory  to  commit  depredations.  For  which  war, 
when  the  consuls  commence  to  hold  a  levy  in  pursuance 
of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  tribunes  then  strenuously  op- 
posed them,  affirming  that  such  a  fortunate  opportunity 
was  presented  to  them  and  to  the  commons.  There  were 
three,  and  all  very  active  men,  and  of  respectable  families, 
considering  they  were  plebeians.  Two  of  them  choose  each 
a  consul,  to  be  watched  by  them  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity ;  to  one  is  assigned  the  charge  sometimes  of  restrain- 
ing, sometimes  of  exciting,  the  commons  by  his  harangues. 
Neither  the  consuls  effected  the  levy,  nor  the  tribunes  the 
election  which  they  desired.  Then  fortune  inclining  to 
the  cause  of  the  people,  expresses  arrive  that  the  ^quans 
had  attacked  the  citadel  of  Carventa,  the  soldiers  who 
were  in  garrison  having  straggled  away  in  quest  of  plunder, 
and  had  put  to  death  the  few  left  to  guard  it ;  that  others 
were  slain  as  they  were  returning  to  the  citadel,  and  others 
who  were  dispersed  through  the  country.  This  circum- 
stance, prejudicial  to  the  state,  added  force  to  the  project 
of  the  tribunes.  For,  assailed  by  every  argument  to  no 
purpose  that  they  would  then  at  length  desist  from  ob- 
structing the  war,  when  they  yielded  neither  to  the  pub- 
lic storm  nor  to  the  odium  themselves,  they  succeed  so  far 
as  to  have  a  decree  of  the  Senate  passed  for  the  election 
of  military  tribunes ;  with  an  express  stipulation,  however, 
that  no  candidate  should  be  considered  who  was  tribune 
of  the  people  that  year,  and  that  no  one  should  be  re- 
elected plebeian  tribune  for  the  year  following;  the  Senate 
undoubtedly  pointing  at  the  Icilians,  whom  they  suspect- 
ed of  aiming  at  the  consular  tribuneship  as  the  reward  of 
their  turbulent  tribuneship  of  the  commons.  Then  the 
levy  began  to  proceed,  and.  preparations  for  war  began  to 
be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  all  ranks.  The  diversity 
of  the  statements  of  writers  leaves  it  uncertain  wliether 
both  the  consuls  set  out  for  the  citadel  of  Carventa,  or 
whether  one  remained  behind  to  h<#d  the  elections ;  those 
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facts  in  which  they  do  not  disagree  are  to  be  received  as 
certain,  that  they  retired  from  the  citadel  of  Oarventa 
after  having  carried  on  the  attack  for  a  long  time  to  no 
purpose :  that  Verrugo,  in  the  Volscian  country,  was  taken 
by  the  same  army,  and  that  great  devastation  had  been 
made,  and  considerable  booty  captured,  both  among  the 
^quaus  and  in  the  Volscian  territory, 

56.  At  Rome,  as  the  commons  gained  the  victory  so 
far  as  to  have  the  kind  of  elections  which  they  preferred, 
so  in  the  issue  of  the  elections  the  patricians  were  victo- 
rious ;  for,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  three  patri- 
cians were  elected  military  tribunes  with  consular  power — ■ 
Caius  Julius  Julus,  Publius  Cornelius  Cossus,  Caius  Servil- 
ius  Ahala.  They  say  that  an  artifice  was  employed  by  the 
jjatricians  (with  vfhich  the  Icilii  charged  them  even  at  the 
time);  that  by  intermixing  a  crowd  of  unworthy  candidates 
with  the  deserving,  they  turned  away  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  from  the  plebeian  through  the  disgust  excited  by  the 
remarkable  meanness  of  some.  Then  tidings  are  brought 
that  the  Volscians  and  ^quans,  whether  the  retention  of 
the  citadel  of  Carventa  raised  their  hopes,  or  the  loss  of 
the  garrison  at  Verrugo  exicted  their  resentment,  united  in 
making  preparations  for  war  with  the  utmost  energy  ;  that 
the  Antians  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  project;  that 
their  ambassadors  had  gone  about  the  ftates  of  both  these 
nations,  upbraiding  their  dastardly  conduct ;  that,  shut  up 
within  their  walls,  they  had  on  the  preceding  year  suffer- 
ed the  Romans  to  carry  their  depredations  throughout  their 
country,  and  the  garrison  gf  Verrugo  to  be  overpowered. 
That  now  not  only  armed  troops  but  colonies  also  were 
sent  into  their  territories ;  and  that  not  only  the  Romans 
distributed  among  themselves  and  kept  their  property, 
but  that  they  had  made  a  present  to  the  Hernici  of  Feren- 
tinum  what  had  been  taken  from  them.  After  their 
minds  were  inflamed  by  these  remonstrances,  according 
as  tliey  made  applications  to  each,  a  great  number  of 
young  men  were  enlisted.  Thus  the  youth  of  all  the 
states  were  drawn  together  to  Antium  :  there  they  pitched 
their  camp  and  awaited  the  enemy.  When  these  accounts 
are  reported  at  Rome  with  much  greater  alarm  than  the 
circurahtance  warranted,  the   Senate  instantly  ordered   a 
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dictator  to  be  nominated,  which  was  their  last  resource  in 
perilous  circumstances.  They  say  that  Julius  and  Cor- 
nelius were  much  offended  at  this  proceeding,  and  that  the 
matter  was  accomplished  with  great  warmth  of  temper : 
when  the  leading  men  of  the  patricians,  complaining  fruit- 
lessly that  the  military  tribunes  would  not  conform  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  at  last  appealed  even  to  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons,  and  stated  that  force  had  been  used 
even  with  the  consuls  by  that  body  on  a  similar  occasion. 
The  plebeian  tribunes,  overjoyed  at  the  dissension  among 
the  patricians,  said,  "  that  there  was  no  support  in  per- 
sons who  M'ere  not  held  in  the  rank  of  citizens,  nor  even  of 
human  beings ;  if  ever  the  posts  of  honor  were  open,  and 
the  administration  of  government  were  shared,  that  they 
should  then  see  that  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  should  not 
be  invalidated  by  the  arrogance  of  magistrates ;  that  in 
the  mean  while  the  patricians,  unrestrained  as  they  were 
by  respect  for  laws  or  magistrates,  must  manage  the  trib- 
unitian  office  also  by  themselves." 

57.  This  contention  occupied  men's  thoughts  at  a  most 
unreasonable  time,  when  a  war  of  such  importance  was  on 
hand;  until,  when  Julius  and  Cornelius  descanted  for  a 
long  time,  by  turns,  on  "  how  unjust  it  was  that  a  post  of 
honor  conferred  on  them  by  the  people  was  now  to  be 
wrested  from  them,  since  they  were  generals  sufficiently 
qualified  to  conduct  that  war."  Then  Ahala'  Servilins, 
military  tribune,  says,  "  that  he  had  remained  silent  for  so 
long  a  time,  not  because  he  was  uncertain  as  to  his  opinion 
(for  what  good  citizen  can  separate  his  own  interests 
from  those  of  the  public),  but  because  he  wished  that  his 
colleagues  should  of  their  own  accord  yield  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate,  rather  than  suffer  the  tribunitian 
power  to  be  suppliantly  appealed  to  against  them.  That 
even  then,  if  circumstances  permitted,  he  would  still  give 
them  time  to  retract  an  opinion  too  pertinaciously  adhered 
to.  But  since  the  exigencies  of  war  do  not  await  the 
counsels  of  men,  that  the  public  weal  was  of  deeper  im- 
portance to  him  than  the  good-will  of  his  colleagues,  and 
if  the  Senate  continued  in  the  same  sentiments,  he  would 
on  the  following  night  nominate  a  dictator  ;  and  if  any  one 
piotested  against  a  decree  of  the  Senate  being  passed,  that 
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he  would  be  content  with  its  authority.'  When  by  this 
conduct  he  bore  away  the  well-merited  praises  and  good- 
will of  all,  having  named  Publius  Cornehus  dictator,  he 
himself  being  appointed  by  him  as  master  of  the  horse, 
served  as  an  instance  to  those  who  considered  his  case 
and  that  of  his  colleagues,  how  much  more  attainable  pub- 
lic favor  and  honor  sometimes  were  to  those  who  evinced 
no  desire  for  them.  The  war  was  in  no  respect  a  memora- 
ble one.  The  enemy  were  beaten  at  Antiuni  in  one,  and 
that  an  easy  battle  ;  the  victorious  army  laid  waste  the 
Volscian  territory ;  their  fort  at  the  Lake  Fucinus  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  in  it  three  thousand  men  made  pris- 
oners ;  the  rest  of  the  Volscians  being  driven  within  the 
walls,  and  not  defending  the  lands.  The  dictator  having 
conducted  the  war  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he 
was  not  negligent  of  fortune's  favors,  returned  to  the  city 
with  a  greater  share  of  success  than  of  glory,  and  resigned 
his  office.  The  military  tribunes,  without  making  any 
mention  of  an  election  of  consuls  (through  pique,  I  sup- 
pose, for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator),  issued  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  election  of  military  tribunes.  Then,  in- 
deed, the  perplexity  of  the  patricians  became  still  greater, 
as  seeing  their  cause  betrayed  by  their  own  party. 
Wherefore,  as  on  the  year  before,  by  bringing  forward  as 
candidates  the  most  unworthy  individuals  from  among  the 
plebeians,  they  produced  a  disgust  against  all,  even  those 
who  were  deserving ;  so  then,  by  engaging  such  of  the 
patricians  as  were  most  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of 
their  character  and  by  their  influence  to  stand  as  candi- 
dates, they  secured  all  the  places  ;  so  that  no  plebeian 
could  get  in.  Four  were  elected,  all  of  them  men  who 
had  already  served  the  office — Lucius  Furius  Medullinus, 
Caius  Valerius  Potitus,  Numerius  Fabius  Vibulanus, 
Caius  Servilius  Ahala.  The  last  had  the  honor  continued 
to  him  by  re-election,  as  well  in  consequence  of  his  other 
deserts  as  on  account  of  his  recent  popularity,  acquired  by 
his  singular  moderation. 

'  The  passing  of  a  Senatus-consultum,  or  decree  of  the  Senate,  might 
be  prevented  in  several  ways  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  vcant  of  a  sufficient- 
ly full  meeting,  etc. ;  in  such  cases  the  judgment  of  the  majority  was  re. 
corded,  and  that  was  called  auctoritas  senaMs. 
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58.  In  that  year,  because  the  term  of  the  truce  with  the 
Veientian  nation  was  expired,  restitution  began  to  be  de- 
manded through  ambassadors  and  heralds,  who  on  coming 
to  the  frontiers  were  met  by  an  embassy  from  the  Veien- 
tians.  They  requested  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
Veil  until  they  should  first  have  access  to  the  Roman 
Senate.  They  obtained  from  the  Senate  that,  because  the 
Veientians  were  distressed  by  intestine  dissension,  restitu- 
tion would  not  be  demanded  from  them  ;  so  far  were  they 
from  seeking,  in  the  troubles  of  others,  an  opportunity  for 
advancing  their  own  interest.  In  the  Volscian  territory, 
also,  a  disaster  was  sustained  in  the  loss  of  the  garrison  at 
Verrugo ;  where  so  much  depended  on  time,  that  when 
the  soldiers  who  were  besieged  there,  and  were  calling  for 
succor,  might  have  been  relieved,  if  expedition  had  been 
used,  the  army  sent  to  their  aid  only  came  in  time  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy,  who  were  straggling  in  quest  of  plunder, 
just  after  their  putting  [the  garrison]  to  the  swoi-d. 
The  cause  of  the  dilatoriness  was  less  referrible  to  the  trib- 
unes than  to  the  Senate,  who,  because  word  was  brought 
that  they  were  holding  out  with  the  most  \igorous  resist- 
ance, did  not  duly  reflect  that  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
strength  which  no  bravery  can  exceed.  These  very  gal- 
lant soldiers,  however,  were  not  without  revenge,  both  be- 
fore and  after  their  death.  In  the  following  year,  Publius 
and  Cneius  Cornelius  Cossus,  Numerius  Fabius  Ambustus, 
and  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus,  being  military  tribunes  with 
consular  power,  the  Veientian  war  was  commenced  on 
account  of  an  insolent  answer  of  the  Veientian  Senate, 
who,  when  the  ambassadors  demanded  restitution,  ordered 
them  to  be  told  that,  if  they  did  not  speedily  quit  the  city 
and  the  territories,  they  should  give  them  what  Lars  To- 
lumnius  had  given  them.  The  Senate,  indignant  at  this, 
decreed  that  the  military  tribunes  should,  on  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  propose  to  the  people  the  proclaiming 
war  against  the  Veientians.  When  this  was  first  made 
public,  the  young  men  expressed  their  dissatisfaction. 
"That  the  war  with  the  Volscians  was  not  yet  over ;  that 
a  little  time  ago  two  garrisons  were  utterly  destroyed, 
and  that  [one  of  the  forts]  was  with  great  risk  retained. 
That  thei'e  was  not  a  year  in  which  they  had  not  to  fight 
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in  the  field ;  and,  as  if  they  were  dissatisfied  at  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  these  toils,  a  new  war  was  now  set  on  foot 
with  a  neighboring  and  most  powerful  nation,  who  were 
likely  to  rouse  all  Etruria.  These  discontents,  first  dis- 
cussed among  themselves,  were  further  aggravated  by  the 
plebeian  tribunes.  These  constantly  afiirm  that  the  war 
of  the  greatest  moment  was  that  between  the  patri- 
cians and  commons.  That  the  latter  was  designedly  har- 
assed by  military  service,  and  exposed  to  be  butchered  by 
the  enemy ;  that  they  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
enemy,  and  as  it  were  banished,  lest  during  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rest  at  home,  mindful  of  liberty  and  of  establish- 
ing colonies,  they  may  form  plans  for  obtaining  some  of 
the  public  land,  or  for  giving  their  suffrages  freely ;  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  veterans,  they  recounted  the  campaigns 
of  each,  and  their  wounds  and  scars,  frequently  asking 
what  sound  spot  was  there  on  their  body  for  the  reception 
of  new  wounds  ?  what  blood  had  they  remaining  which 
could  be  shed  for  the  commonwealth  ?  When,  by  discuss- 
ing these  subjects  in  private  conversations,  and  also  in 
public  harangues,  they  produced  in  the  people  an  aversion 
to  undertaking  a  war,  the  time  for  proposing  the  law  was 
adjourned ;  which  would  obviously  have  been  rejected  if 
it  had  been  subjected  to  the  feeling  of  discontent  then 
prevailing. 

59.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  determined  that  the  milita- 
ry tribunes  should  lead  an  army  into  the  Volscian  terri- 
tory. Cneius  Cornelius  alone  was  left  at  Rome.  The 
three  tribunes,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Volscians 
had  not  established  a  camp  anywhere,  and  that  they  would 
not  venture  an  engagement,  separated  into  three  different 
parties  to  lay  waste  the  country.  Valerius  makes  for 
Antium,  Cornelius  for  Eceti'is.  Wherever  they  came, 
they  committed  extensive  devastations  on  the  honses  and 
lands,  so  as  to  separate  the  Volscians :  Fabius,  without 
committing  any  devastation,  proceeded  to  attack  Auxur, 
which  was  a  principal  object  in  view.  Auxur  is  the  town 
now  called  Tarracinse,  a  city  built  on  a  declivity  leading  to 
a  morass  :  Fabius  made  a  feint  of  attacking  it  on  that  side. 
When  four  cohorts,  sent  round  under  Caius  Servilius  Ahar 
la,  took  possession  of  a  hill  which  commanded  the  city, 
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Ibey  attacked  the  walls  with  a  loud  shout  and  tumult,  from 
the  higher  ground  where  there  was  no  guard  of  defense. 
Those  who  were  defending  the  lower  parts  of  the  city 
against  Fabius,  astounded  at  this  tumult,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  applying  the  scaling-ladders,  and  every 
place  soon  became  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  continued  for  a  long  time,  indiscriminately, 
of  those  who  fled  and  those  who  resisted,  of  the  armed 
or  unarmed.  The  vanquished  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
iight,  there  being  no  hope  for  those  who  gave  way,  when 
a  proclamation  suddenly  issued  that  no  persons  e.xcept 
those  with  arms  in  their  hands  should  be  injured,  induced 
all  the  remaining  multitude  voluntarily  to  lay  down  their 
arms;  of  whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  are  taken 
alive.  Fabius  kept  his  soldiers  from  the  spoil  until  his 
colleagues  should  come ;  affirming  that  Auxur  had  been 
taken  by  these  armies  also,  who  had  diverted  the  other 
Volscian  troops  from  the  defense  of  that  place.  When 
they  came,  the  three  armies  plundered  the  town,  which 
was  enriched  with  wealth  of  many  years'  accumulation ; 
and  this  generosity  of  the  commanders  first  reconciled  the 
commons  to  the  patricians.  It  was  afterwards  added,  by 
a  liberality  towards  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
men  the  most  seasonable  ever  shown,  that,  before  any 
mention  should  be  made  of  it  by  the  commons  or  tribunes, 
the  Senate  should  decree  that  the  soldiers  should  receive 
pay  out  of  the  public  treasury,  whereas  up  to  that  period 
every  one  had  discharged  that  duty  at  his  own  expense. 

60.  It  is  recorded  that  nothing  was  ever  received  by 
the  commons  with  so  much  joy;  that  they  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  Senate-house,  and  caught  the  hands  of  those  coming 
out,  and  called  them  fathers  indeed ;  acknowledging  that 
the  result  of  such  conduct  was  that  no  one  would  spare 
his  person  or  his  blood,  while  he  had  any  strength  remain- 
ing, in  defense  of  a  country  so  liberal.  While  the  pros- 
pect of  advantage  pleased  them,  that  their  private  proper- 
ty should  remain  unimpaired  at  the  time  during  which 
their  bodies  should  be  devoted  and  employed  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  commonwealth,  it  further  increased  their  joy 
very  much,  and  rendered  their  gratitude  for  the  favor 
more  complete,  because  it  had  been  offered  to  them  vol- 
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untarily,  without  ever  having  been  agitated  by  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons,  or  made  the  subject  of  a  demand 
in  their  own  conversations.  The  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, the  only  parties  who  did  not  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral joy  and  hai-mony  prevailing  through  the  different 
ranks,  denied  "  that  this  measure  would  prove  so  much  a 
matter  of  joy,  or  so  honorable  to  the  patricians,'  as  they 
themselves  might  imagine.  That  the  measure  at  first 
sight  was  better  than  it  would  prove  by  experience.  For 
from  what  source  was  that  money  to  be  raised,  except  by 
levying  a  tax  on  the  people.  That  they  were  generous  to 
some,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  and  even  though 
others  may  endure  it,  those  who  had  already  served  out 
their  time  in  the  service  would  never  endure  that  others 
should  serve  on  better  terms  than  they  themselves  had 
served ;  and  that  these  same  individuals  should  have  to 
bear  the  expense  of  their  own  service,  and  then  that  of 
others."  By  these  arguments  they  influenced  a  part  of 
the  commons.  At  last,  when  the  tax  was  now  announced, 
the  tribunes  publicly  declared  that  they  would  afford  pro- 
tection to  any  one  who  should  refuse  to  contribute  his  pro- 
portion for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  The  patricians  per- 
sisted in  supporting  a  matter  so  happily  commenced. 
They  themselves  were  the  first  to  contribute ;  and  because 
there  was  as  yet  no  coined  silver,  some  of  them  conveying 
their  weighed  brass  to  the  treasury  in  wagons,  rendered 
their  contribution  very  showy.  After  the  Senate  had  con- 
tributed with  the  utmost  punctuality  according  to  their 
rated  properties,  the  principal  plebeians,  friends  of  the  no- 
bility, according  to  a  concerted  plan,  began  to  contribute. 
And  when  the  populace  saw  these  men  highly  applauded 
by  the  patricians,  and  also  looked  up  to  as  good  citizens 
by  men  of  the  military  age,  scorning  the  support  of  the 
tribunes,  an  emulation  commenced  at  once  about  paying 
the  tax.  And  the  law  being  passed  about  declaring-  war 
against  the  Veientians,  the  new  military  tribunes  with 
consular  power  marched  to  Veil  an  army  consisting  in  a 
great  measure  of  volunteers. 

61.  The  tribunes  were  Titus  Quintius  Capitolinus,  Pnb- 

'  The  reading  of  the  original  here  is  decidedly  incorrect.     Various 
emendations  haye  been  attempted,  but  none  can  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
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lius  Quintius  Cinciniiatus,  Caius  Julius  Juius  a  second  time, 
Aulus  Manlius,  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus  a  second  time, 
and  Manius  ^milius  Mamercinus.  By  these  Veii  was 
first  invested.  A  little  before  the  commencement  of  this 
siege,  when  a  full  meeting  of  the  Etrurians  was  held  at 
the  temple  of  Voltumna,  it  was  not  finally  determined 
whether  the  Veientians  were  to  be  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic concurj-ence  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  siege  was 
less  vigorous  in  the  following  year,  some  of  the  tribunes 
and  their  army  being  called  off  to  the  Volscian  war.  The 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  in  this  year  were 
Caius  Valerius  Potitus  a  third  time,  Manius  Largius  Fi- 
denas,  Publius  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  Cneius  Cornelius 
Cossus,  Kaeso  Fabius  Ambustus,  Spurius  Nautius  Rutilus 
a  second  time.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  with  the  Vol- 
scians  between  Ferentinum  and  Ecetra;  the  result  of  the 
battle  was  favorable  to  the  Romans.  Artena  then,  a  town 
of  the  Volscians,  began  to  be  besieged  by  the  ti-ibunes. 
Thence  during  an  attempt  at  a  sally,  the  enemy  being 
driven  back  into  the  town,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
the  Romans  of  forcing  in ;  and  every  place  was  taken  ex- 
cept the  citadel.  Into  the  fortress,  well  protected  by  na- 
ture, a  body  of  armed  men  retired.  Beneath  the  fortress 
many  were  slain  and  made  prisoners.  The  citadel  was 
then  besieged ;  nor  could  it  either  be  taken  by  storm,  be- 
cause it  had  a  garrison  sufficient  for  the  size  of  the  place, 
nor  did  it  hold  out  any  hope  of  surrender,  all  the  public 
corn  having  been  conveyed  to  the  citadel  before  the  city 
was  taken;  and  they  would  have  retired  from  it,  being 
wearied  out,  had  not  a  slave  betrayed  the  fortress  to  the 
Romans :  the  soldiers,  being  admitted  by  him  thi-ough  a 
place  difficult  of  access,  took  it;  by  whom,  when  the 
guards  were  being  killed,  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  over- 
powered with  sudden  panic,  surrendered.  After  demol- 
ishing both  the  citadel  arid  city  of  Artena,  the  legions 
were  led  back  from  the  Volscian  territory ;  and  the  whole 
Roman  power  was  turned  against  Veii.  To  the  traitor, 
besides  his  freedom,  the  property  of  two  families  was  giv- 
en as  a  reward.  His  name  was  Servius  Romanus.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  Artena  belonged  to  the  Veien- 
tians, not  to  the  Volscians.     What  occasions  the  mistake 
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is  that  there  was  a  city  of  the  same  name  between  Caere 
and  Veii.  But  the  Roman  kings  destroyed  it ;  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Cseretians,  not  to  the  Veientians.  The  oth- 
er of  the  same  name,  the  demolition  of  which  has  been 
mentioned,  was  in  the  Volscian  territory. 


BOOK  V. 

During  the  siege  of  Veii  winter  dwellings  erected  for  the  soldiers.  This 
being  a  novelty,  affords  the  tribunes  of  the  people  a  pretext  for  exciting 
discontent.  The  cavalry  for  the  first  time  sen'e  on  horses  of  their  own. 
Furius  Camillus,  dictator,  takes  Veii  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  In  the 
character  of  military  tribune,  while  laying  siege  to  Falisci,  he  sends 
back  the  children  of  the  enemy,  who  were  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
Furius  Camillus,  on  a  day  being  appointed  for  his  trial,  goes  into  exile. 
The  Senonian  Gauls  lay  siege  to  Clusium.  Roman  ambassadors,  sent 
to  mediate  peace  between  the  Clusians  and  Gauls,  are  found  to  take 
part  with  the  former ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Gauls  march  di- 
rectly against  Rome,  and,  after  defeating  the  Romans  at  Allia,  take 
possession  of  the  city  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol.  They  scaled 
the  Capitol  by  night,  but  are  discovered  by  the  cackling  of  geese,  and 
repulsed,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Marcus  Manlius.  The  Romans, 
compelled  by  famine,  agree  to  ransom  themselves.  While  the  gold  is 
being  weighed  to  them,  Camillus,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator, 
arrives  with  an  army,  expels  the  Gauls,  and  destroys  their  army.  He 
successfully  opposes  the  design  of  removing  to  Veii. 

1.  Peace  being  established  in  every  other  quarter,  the 
Romans  and  Veientians  were  still  in  arms  with  such  ran- 
cor and  animosity,  that  it  was  evident  that  ruin  awaited 
the  vanquished  party.  The  elections  in  the  two  states 
were  conducted  in  very  different  methods.  The  Romans 
augmented  the  number  of  military  tribunes  with  consular 
power.  Eight,  a  number  greater  than  on  any  previous  oc- 
casion, were  appointed — Manius  ^milius  Mamercinus  a 
second  time,  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  a  third  time,  Appius 
Claudius  Crassus,  Marcus  Quintilins  Varus,  Lucius  Julius 
lulus,  Marcus  Postumius,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  Marcus 
Postumius  Albinus.  The  Veientians,  on  the  contrary, 
through  disgust  at  the  annual  intriguing  which  was  some- 
times the  cause  of  dissensions,  elected  a  king.    That  step 
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gave  offense  to  the  feelings  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  not 
niore  from  their  hatred  of  kiflgly  government  than  of  the 
king  himself.  He  had  before  this  become  obnoxious  to 
the  nation  by  reason  of  his  wealth  and  arrogance,  because 
he  had  violently  broken  off  the  iserformance  of  some  an- 
nual games,  the  omission  of  which  was  deemed  an  imjaie- 
ty ;  when  through  resentment  of  'a  repulse,  because  anoth- 
er had  been  preferred  to  him  as  a  priest  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  twelve  states,  he  suddenly  carried  off,  in  the  middle 
of  the  performance,  the  performers,  of  whom  a  great  part 
were  his  own  slaves.  The  nation,  therefore,  devoted  be- 
yond all  others  to  religious  performances,  because  they  ex- 
celled, in  the  method  of  conducting  them,  passed  a  decree 
that  aid  should  be  refused  to  the  Veientians,  as  long  as 
they  should  be  subject  to  a  king.  All  allusion  to  this  de- 
cree was  suppressed  at  Veil  through  fear  of  the  king,  who 
would  have  considered  the  person  by  whom  any  such  mat- 
ter might  be  mentioned  as  a  leader  of  sedition,  not  as 
the  author  of  an  idle  rumor.  Although  matters  were  an- 
nounced to  the  Romans  as  being  quiet  in  Etruria,  yet,  be- 
cause it  was  stated  that  this  matter  was  being  agitated  in 
all  their  meetings,  they  so  managed  their  fortifications 
that  there  should  be  security  on  both  sides;  some  were 
directed  towards  the  city  and  the  sallies  of  the  townsmen ; 
by  means  of  others  a  front  looking  towards  Etruria  was 
opposed  to  such  auxiliaries  as  might  happen  to  come  from 
thence. 

2.  When  the  Roman  generals  conceived  greater  hopes 
from  a  blockade  than  from  an  assault,  winter  huts  also,  a 
thing  quite  new  to  the  Roman  soldier,  began  to  be  built ; 
and  their  determination  was  to  continue  the  war  by  win- 
tering there.  After  an  account  of  this  was  brought  .to 
Rome  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  for  a  long  time 
past  had  found  no  pretext  for  exciting  disturbances,  they 
run  forward  into  the  assembly,  stir  up  the  minds  of  the 
commons,  saying  that  "  this  was  the  motive  for  which  pay 
had  been  established  for  the  soldiers,  nor  had  it  escaped 
their  knowledge  that  such  a  present  from  the  enemies  was 
tainted  with  poison.  That  the  liberty  of  the  commons 
had  been  sold ;  that  their  youth  removed  forever,  and  ex- 
iled from  the  city  and  the  republic,  did  not  now  even  yield 
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to  the  winter  and  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  visit  their 
homes  and  private  aifairs.  What  could  they  suppose  was 
the  cause  for  continuing  the  service  without  intermission? 
That  undoubtedly  they  should  find  none  other  than  [the 
fear]  lest  any  thing  might  be  done  in  furtherance  of  their 
interests  by  the  attendance  of  those  youths  in  whom  the 
entire  strength  of  the  commons  lay.  Besides  that  they 
were  harassed  and  worked  much  more  severely  than  the 
Veientians.  For  the  latter  spent  the  winter  beneath  their 
own  roofs,  defending  their  city  by  strong  walls  and  its  nat- 
ural situation,  while  the  Roman  soldier,  in  the  midst  of 
toil  and  hardship,  continued  beneath  the  covering  of  skins, 
overwhelmed  with  snow  and  frost,  not  laying  aside  his 
arras  even  during  the  period  of  winter,  which  is  a  respite 
from  all  wars  by  land  and  sea.  Neither  kings,  nor  those 
consuls,  tyrannical  as  they  were  before  the  institution  of 
the  tribunitian  office,  nor  the  stern  authority  of  the  dicta- 
tor, nor  the  overbearing  decemvirs,  ever  imposed  such  slav- 
ery as  that  they  should  perform  unremitting  military  serv- 
ice, which  degree  of  regal  power  the  military  tribunes  now 
exercised  over  the  Roman  commons.  What  would  these 
men  have  done  as  consuls  or  dictators,  who  have  exhibited 
the  picture  of  the  proconsular  office  so  implacable  and  men- 
acing? but  that  all  this  happened  justly.  Among  eight 
military  tribunes  there  was  no  room  even  for  one  plebeian. 
Forrnerly  the  patricians  filled  up  three  places  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty;  now  they  went  in  file  eight  deep  to  take 
possession  of  the  various  offices ;  and  not  even  in  such  a 
crowd  is  any  plebeian  intermixed ;  who,  if  he  did  no  other 
good,  might  remind  his  colleagues  that  it  was  freemen  and 
fellow-citizens,  and  not  slaves,  that  constituted  the  army, 
who  ought  to  be  brought  back  during  winter,  at  least,  to 
their  homes  and  roofs;  and  to  come  and  see  at  some  part 
of  the  year  their  parents,  children,  and  wives,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  freedom,  and  to  take  part  in  electing 
magistrates."  While  they  exclaimed  in  these  and  such 
terms,  they  found  in  Appius  Claudius  an  opponent  not  un- 
equal to  them,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  his  colleagues 
to  check  the  turbulence  of  the  tribunes;  a  man  trained 
even  from  his  youth  in  contests  with  the  plebeians;  who 
several  years  before,  as  has  been  mentionedj  recommended 
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tlie  dissolution  of  the  tribunitian  pOvver  by  means  of  the 
protests  of  their  colleagues. 

3.  He,  not  only  endowed  with  good  natural  powers,  but 
well  trained  also  by  experience,  on  that  particular  occasion, 
delivered  the  following  address :  "  If,  Romans,  there  was 
ever  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
have  ever  promoted  sedition  for  your  sake  or  their  own,  I 
am  certain  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  that  doubt  must 
have  ceased  to  exist;  and  while  I  rejoice  that  an  end  has 
at  length  come  of  a  mistake  of  such  long  continuance,  I  in 
the  next  place  congratulate  you,  and  on  your  account  the 
republic,  that  this  delusion  has  been  removed  during  a 
course  of  prosperous  events.  Is  there  any  person  who  can 
feel  a  doubt  that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  never 
so  highly  displeased  and  provoked  by  any  wrongs  done  to 
you,  if  ever  such  did  happen,  as  by  the  munificence  of  the 
patricians  to  the  commons,  when  pay  was  established  for 
those  serving  in  the  ai"my.  What  else  do  you  suppose 
that  they  either  then  dreaded,  or  now  wish  to  disturb,  ex- 
cept the  union  between  the  orders,  which  they  think  con- 
tributes most  to  the  dissolution  of  the  tribunitian  power  ? 
Thus,  by  Jove !  like  workers  in  iniquity,  they  are  seeking 
for  work,  who  also  wish  that  there  should  be  always  some 
diseased  part  in  the  republic,  that  there  may  be  something 
for  the  cure  of  which  they  may  be  employed  by  you.  For, 
[tribunes,]  whether  do  you  defend  or  attack  the  com- 
mons ?  whether  are  you  the  enemies  of  those  in  the  serv- 
ice, or  do  you  plead  their  cause  ?  Unless  perhaps  you  say, 
whatever  the  patricians  do,  displeases  us;  whether  it  is 
for  the  commons  or  against  the  commons;  and  just  as 
masters  forbid  their  slaves  to  have  any  dealing  with  those 
belonging  to  others,  and  deem  it  right  that  they  should 
equally  refrain  from  having  any  commerce  with  them, 
either  for  kindness  or  unkindness ;  ye,  in  like  manner,  in- 
terdict us,  the  patricians,  from  all  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, lest,  by  our  courteousness  and  munificence,  we  may 
challenge  their  regard,  and  they  become  tractable  and  obe- 
dient to  our  direction.  And  if  there  were  in  you  any 
thing  of  the  feeling,  I  say  not  of  fellow-citizens,  but  of  hu- 
man beings,  how  much  more  ought  you  to  favor,  and,  as 
far  as  in  you  lay,  to  promote  rather  the  kindly  demeanor 
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of  the  patricians  and  the  tractability  of  the  commons ! 
And  if  such  concord  were  ouce  permanent,  who  would  not 
venture  to  engage  that  this  empire  would  in  a  short  time 
become  the  highest  among  the  neighboring  states  ? 

4.  "  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to  you  how  not  only  expe- 
dient, but  even  necessary  has  been  this  plan  of  my  col- 
leagues, according  to  which  they  would  not  draw  off  the 
array  from  Veil  until  the  business  has  been  completed. 
For  the  present  I  am  disposed  to  speak  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  soldiers.  Which  observations  of  mine,  I 
think,  would  appear  reasonable  not  only  before  you,  but 
even,  if  they  were  delivered  in  the  camp,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  soldiers  themselves ;  on  which  subject,  if  nothing  could 
suggest  itself  to  my  own  mind  to  say,  I  certainly  should  be 
satisfied  with  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  arguments 
of  my  adversaries.  They  lately  said  that  pay  should  not 
be  given  to  the  soldiers,  because  it  had  never  been  given. 
How,  then,  can  they  now  feel  displeased  that  additional  la- 
bor should  be  imposed  in  due  proportion  on  those  to  whom, 
some  addition  of  profit  has  been  added?  In  no  case  is 
there  either  labor  without  emolument,  nor  emolument  in 
general  without  the  expense  of  labor.  Toil  and  pleasure, 
in  their  natures  most  unlike,  are  yet  linked  together  by  a 
sort  of  natural  connection.  Formerly  the  soldier  thought 
it  a  hardship  that  he  gave  his  labor  to  the  commonwealth 
at  his  own  expense;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  glad  for  a 
part  of  the  year  to  till  his  own  ground,  to  acquire  that 
means  whence  he  might  support  himself  and  family  at 
home  and  in  war.  Now  he  feels  a  pleasure  that  the  repub- 
lic is  a  source  of  advantage  to  him,  and  gladly  receives  his 
pay.  Let  him,  therefore,  bear  with  patience  that  he  is  a 
little  longer  absent  from  home  and  his  family  affairs,  to 
which  no  heavy  expense  is  now  attached.  Whether,  if  the 
commonwealth  sliould  call  him  to  a  settlement  of  accounts, 
would  it  not  justly  say,  You  have  pay  by  the  year,  perform 
labor  by  the  year?  do  you  think  it  just  to  receive  a  whole 
year's  pay  for  six  months'  service  ?  Romans,  with  reluc- 
tance do  I  dwell  on  this  topic ;  for  so  ought  those  persons 
proceed  who  employ  mercenary  troops.  But  we  wish  to 
treat  as  with  fellow-citizens,  and  we  think  it  only  just  that 
you  treat  with  us  as  with  the  country.     Either  the  war 
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should  not  have  been  undertaken,  or  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted suitably  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  But  it  will  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  if  we  press  on  the  besieged ;  if  we 
do  not  retire  until  we  have  consummated  our  hopes  by  the 
capture  of  Veii.  In  truth,  if  there  were  no  other  motive, 
the  very  discredit  of  the  thing  should  impose  on  us  perse- 
verance. In  former  times  a  city  was  kept  besieged  for  ten 
years,  on  account  of  one  woman,  by  all  Greece.  At  what 
a  distance  from  their  homes  !  how  many  lands,  how  many 
seas  distant !  We  grumble  at  enduring  a  siege  of  a  year's 
duration  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  almost  within  sight  of 
our  own  city;  because, I  suppose, the  cause  of  the  war  is 
trifling,  nor  is  there  resentment  suifieiently  just  to  stimu- 
late us  to  persevere.  Seven  times  they  have  rebelled :  in 
peace  they  never  acted  faithfully.  They  have  laid  waste 
our  lands  a  thousand  times :  the  Fidenatians  they  forced 
to  revolt  from  us :  they  have  put  to  death  our  colonists 
there :  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  they  have  been  the 
instigators  of  the  impious  murder  of  our  ambassadors : 
they  wished  to  excite  all  Etruria  against  us,  and  are  at  this 
day  busily  employed  at  it;  and  they  scarcely  refrained 
from  violating  our  ambassadors  when  demanding  restitu- 
tion. With  such  people  ought  war  to  be  conducted  in  a 
remiss  and  dilatory  manner  ? 

5.  "If  such  just  resentment  have  no  influence  with  us, 
wiU  not,  I  entreat  you,  the  following  considerations  influ- 
ence you?  Their  city  has  been  inclosed  with  immense 
works,  by  which  the  enemy  is  confined  within  their  walls. 
They  have  not  tilled  their  land,  and  what  was  previously 
tilled  has  been  laid  waste  in  the  war.  If  we  withdraw 
our  army,  who  is  there  who  can  doubt  that  they  will  in- 
vade our  territoi-y  not  only  from  a  desire  of  revenge,  but 
from  the  necessity  also  imposed  on  them  of  plundering 
from  the  property  of  others,  since  they  have  lost  their 
own  ?  By  such  measures,  then,  we  do  not  put  ofE  the  war, 
but  admit  it  within  our  own  frontiers.  What  shall  I  say 
of  that  which  properly  interests  the  soldiers,  for  whose  in- 
terests those  worthy  tribunes  of  the  commons,  all  on  a 
sudden,  are  now  so  anxious  to  provide,  after  they  have 
endeavored  to  wrest  their  pay  from  them?    How  does 
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it  stand?  They  have  formed  a  rampart  and  a  trench, 
both  works  of  great  labor,  through  so  great  an  extent  of 
ground ;  they  have  erected  forts,  at  first  only  a  few,  after- 
wards very  many,  when  the  array  became  increased ;  they 
have  raised  defenders  not  only  towards  the  city,  but  to- 
wards Etruria  also,  against  any  succors  which  may  come 
from  thence.  What  need  I  mention  towers,  vinese,  and 
testudines,  and  the  other  apparatus  used  in  attacking 
towns?  When  so  much  labor  has  been  expended,  and 
they  have  now  at  length  reached  the  end  of  the  work,  do 
you  think  that  all  these  preparations  should  be  abandoned 
that,  next  summer,  the  same  course  of  toil  may  have  to.be 
undergone  again  in  forming  them  anew  ?  How  much  less 
trouble  to  support  the  works  already  done,  and  to  press  on 
and  persevere,  and  to  get  rid  of  our  task !  For  certainly 
the  matter  is  of  short  duration,  if  it  be  conducted  with  a 
uniform  course  of  exertions ;  nor  do  we  by  these  intermis- 
sions and  interruptions  expedite  the  attainment  of  our 
hopes.  I  am  now  speaking  of  labor  and  of  loss  of  time. 
What !  do  these  such  frequent  meetings  in  Etruria  on  the 
subject  of  sending  aid  to  Veil  suffer  us  to  disregard  the 
danger  which  we  encounter  by  procrastinating  the  war  ? 
As  matters  stand  now,  they  are  incensed,  they  dislike 
them,  they  refuse  to  send  any ;  as  far  as  they  are  concern- 
ed, we  are  at  liberty  to  take  Veii.  Who  can  promise  that 
their  temper  will  be  the  same  hereafter,  if  the  war  is  sus- 
pended ?  when,  if  you  suffer  any  relaxation,  more  respect- 
able and  more  frequent  embassies  will  go;  when  that 
which  now  displeases  the  Etrurians,  the  establishment  of 
a  king  at  Veii,  may,  after  an  interval,  bo  done  away  with, 
either  by  the  joint  determination  of  the  state  that  they 
may  recover  the  good-will  of  the  Etrurians,  or  by  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  king,  who  may  be  unwilling  that  his  reign 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen. 
See  how  many  cii'cumstances,  and  how  detrimental,  follow 
that  line  of  conduct :  the  loss  of  works  formed  with  so 
great  labor  ;  the  threatening  devastation  of  our  frontiers ; 
an  Etruscan  excited  instead  of  a  Veientian  war.  These, 
tribunes,  are  your  measures,  pretty  much  the  same,  in 
truth,  as  if  a  person  should  render  a  disease  tedious,  and 
perhaps  incurable,  for  the  sake  of  present  meat  or  drink, 
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ill  a  patient  who,  by  resolutely  suffering  himself  to  bo 
treated,  might  soon  recover  his  health. 

6.  "  If,  by  Jove  !  it  v^ere  of  no  consequence  with  respect 
to  the  present  war,  yet  it  certainly  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  military  discipline  that  our  soldiers  should 
be  accustomed  not  only  to  enjoy  the  victory  obtained  by 
them  ;  but,  even  though  matters  should  proceed  more  slow- 
ly than  was  anticipated,  to  brook  the  tediousness  and 
await  the  issue  of  their  hopes,  however  tardy ;  and  if  the 
war  be  not  finished  in  the  summer,  to  wait  for  the  winter, 
and  not,  like  summer  birds,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
autumn  look  out  for  shelter  and  a  retreat.  I  pray  you, 
the  eagerness  and  pleasure  of  hunting  hurries  men  into 
snow  and  frost,  over  mountains  and  woods ;  shall  we  not 
employ  that  patience  on  the  exigencies  of  war,^hich  even 
sport  and  pleasure  are  wont  to  call  forth  ?  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers  are  so  effeminate,  their 
minds  so  feeble,  that  they  can  not  hold  out  for  one  winter 
in  a  camp,  and  be  absent  from  home  ?  that,  like  persons 
who  wage  a  naval  war,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  weath- 
er, and  observing  the  season  of  the  year,  they  are  able  to 
endure  neither  heat  nor  cold  ?  They  would  certainly  blush 
should  any  one  lay  thesd  tilings  to  their  charge ;  and  would 
maintain  that  both  their  minds  and  their  bodies  were  pos- 
sessed of  manly  endurance,  and  that  they  were  able  to  con- 
duct war  equally  well  in  winter  and  in  summer ;  and  that 
they  had  not  consigned  to  the  tribunes  the  patronage  of 
indolence  and  sloth,  and  that  they  remembered  that  their 
ancestors  had  created  this  very  power,  neither  in  the  shade 
nov  beneath  their  roofs.  Such  sentiments  are  worthy  of 
the  valor  of  your  soldiers ;  such  sentiments  are  worthy  of 
the  Roman  name,  not  to  consider  merely  Veil,  nor  this 
war  which  is  now  pressing  us,  but  to  seek  a  reputation 
for  hereafter  for  other  wars  and  for  other  states.  Do  you 
consider  the  difference  of  opinion  likely  to  result  from  this 
matter  as  trivial?  Whether,  pray,  are  the  neighboring 
states  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  people  is  such,  that  if 
any  one  shall  sustain  their  first  assault,  and  that  of  very 
short  continuance,  they  have  nothing  afterwards  to  fear  ? 
or  whether  such  should  be  the  terror  of  our  name,  that 
neither  the  tediousness  of  a  distant  siege  nor  the  inclem- 
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ency  of  winter  can  dislodge  the  Roman  army  from  a  city 
once  invested,  and  that  they  know  no  other  termination  of 
war  than  victory,  and  that  they  cany  on  wars  not  more  by 
briskness  than  by  perseverance;  which  is  necessary,  no 
doubt,  in  every  kind  of  war,  but  more  especially  in  be- 
sieging cities ;  most  of  which,  impregnable  both  by  their 
works  and  by  natural  situation,  time  itself  overpowers  and 
reduces  by  famine  and  thirst;  as  it  will  reduce  Veii,  un- 
less the  tribunes  of  the  commons  shall  afford  aid  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  Veientians  find  in  Rome  reinforcements 
which  they  seek  in  vain  in  Etruria.  Is  there  any  thing 
which  can  happen  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Veientians,  as  that  first  the  Roman  city,  then  the 
camp,  as  it  were  by  contagion^  should  be  filled  with  sedi- 
tion ?  Bui|  by  Jove !  among  the  enemy  so  forbearing  3 
state  of  mind  prevails,  that  not  a  single  change  has  taken 
place  among  them,  either  through  disgust  at  the  length  of 
the  siege,  or  even  of  the  kingly  form  of  government ;  nor 
has  the  refusal  of  aid  by  the  Etrurians  aroused  their  tem- 
pers. For  whoever  will  be  the  abettor  of  sedition  Avill  be 
instantly  put  to  death ;  nor  will  it  be  permitted  to  any  one 
to  utter  those  sentiments  which  among  you  are  expressed 
with  impunity.  He  is  sure  to  receive  the  bastinade  who 
forsakes  his  colors  or  quits  his  post.  Persons  advising  not 
one  or  two  soldiers,  but  whole  arpiies  to  relinquish  their 
colors  or  to  forsake  their  camp,  are  openly  listened  to  in 
your  public  assemblies.  Accordingly,  whatever  a  tribune 
of  the  people  says,  although  it  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the 
country  or  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth,  you  are 
accustomed  to  listen  to  with  partiality;  and,  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  that  authority,  you  suffer  all  sorts  of 
crimes  to  lie  concealed  beneath  it.  The  only  thing  that 
remains  is,  that  what  they  vociferate  here,  the  same  proj- 
ects do  they  realize  in  the  camp  and  among  the  soldiers, 
and  seduce  the  armies,  and  not  suffer  them  to  obey  their 
officers ;  since  that,  and  that  only,  is  liberty  in  Rome,  to 
show  no  deference  to  the  Senate,  nor  to  magistrates,  nor 
laws,  nor  the  usages  of  ancestors,  nor  the  institutions  of 
our  fathers,  nor  military  discipline." 

7.  Even  already  Appius  was  a  match  for  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  in  the  popular  assemblies  ;  when  suddenly  a 
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misfortune  sustained  before  Veii,  from  a  quarter  whence 
no  one  could  expect  it,  both  gave  Appius  the  superiority 
in  the  dispute,  produced  also  a  greater  harmony  between 
the  different  orders,  and  greater  ardor  to  carry  on  the  siege 
of  Veii  with  more  pertinacity.  For  when  the  trenches  were 
now  advanced  to  the  very  city,  and  the  machines  were  al- 
most about  to  be  applied  to  the  walls,  while  the  works  are 
carried  on  with  greater  assiduity  by  day  than  they  are 
guarded  by  night,  a  gate  was  thrown  open  on  a  sudden, 
and  a  vast  multitude,  armed  chiefly  with  torches,  cast  fire 
about  on  all  sides;  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the 
flames  destroyed  both  the  rampart  and  the  machines,  the 
work  of  so  long  a  time,  and  great  numbers  of  men,  bear- 
ing assistance  in  vain,  were  destroyed  by  the  sword  and 
by  fire.  When  the  account  of  this  circumstance  was 
brought  to  Rome,  it  inspired  sadness  into  all  ranks ;  into 
the  Senate  anxiety  and  apprehension,  lest  the  sedition  could 
no  longer  be  withstood  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  camp, 
and  lest  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  should  insult  over 
the  commonwealth,  as  if  vanquished  by  them ;  when  on  a 
sudden,  those  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  but  to 
whom  horses  had  not  been  assigned  by  the  public,  having 
previously  held  a  meeting  together,  went  to  the  Senate ; 
and,  having  obtained  permission  to  speak,  promise  that 
they  will  serve  on  their  own  horses.  And  when  thanks 
were  returned  to  them  by  the  Senate  in  the  most  compli- 
mentary terms  and  the  report  of  this  proceeding  spread 
through  the  Forum  and  the  city,  there  suddenly  ensues  a 
concourse  of  the  commons  to  the  Senate-house.  They  say 
that  "  they  are  now  of  the  pedestrian  order,  and  they  prof- 
fered their  services  to  the  commonwealth,  though  not 
compelled  to  serve,  whether  they  wished  to  march  them  to 
Veii  or  to  any  other  place.  If  they  were  led  to  Veii,  they 
afiirm  that  they  would  not  return  from  thence  until  the 
city  of  the  enemy  was  taken."  Then,  indeed,  they  with 
difficulty  set  bounds  to  the  joy  which  now  poured  in  upon 
them ;  for  they  were  not  ordered,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horsemen,  to  be  publicly  eulogized,  the  order  for  so  doing 
being  consigned  to  the  magistrates,  nor  were  they  summon- 
ed into  the  Senate-house  to  receive  an  answer;  nor  did 
the  Senate  confine  themselves  within  the  threshold  of  their 
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house,  but  every  one  of  them  individually  with  their  voice 
and  hands  testified  from  the  elevated  ground  the  public 
joy  to  the  multitude  standing  in  the  assembly;  they  de- 
clared that  by  that  unanimity  the  Roman  city  would  be 
happy,  and  invincible,  and  eternal ;  praised  the  horsemen, 
praised  the  commons;  extolled  the  day  itself  by  their 
praises;  they  acknowledged  that  the  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  the  Senate  was  outdone.  Tears  flowed  in  abun- 
dance through  joy  both  from  the  patricians  and  commons; 
until  the  Senators  being  called  back  into  the  house,  a  de- 
cree of  the  Senate  was  passed, "  that  the  military  tribunes, 
summoning  an  assembly,  should  return  thanks  to  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry ;  and  should  state  that  the  Senate  would 
be  mindful  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try. But  that  it  was  their  wish  that  their  pay  should  go 
on  for  those  who  had,  out  of  their  turn,  undertaken  volun- 
tary service.  To  the  horsemen,  also,  a  certain  stipend  was 
assigned.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  cavalry  began  to 
serve  on  their  own  horses.  This  army  of  volunteers  being 
led  to  Veil,  not  only  restored  the  works  which  had  been 
lost,  but  also  erected  new  ones.  Supplies  were  conveyed 
from  the  city  with  greater  care  than  before,  lest  any  thing 
should  be  wanting  for  the  accommodation  of  an  army  who 
deserved  so  well. 

8.  The  following  year  had  military  tribunes  with  con- 
sular authority — Caius  Servilius  Ahala  a  third  time,  Quin- 
tus  Servilius,  Lucius  Virginius,  Quiutus  Sulpicius,  Auluu 
Manlius  a  second  time,  Manius  Sergius  a  second  time. 
During  their  tribuneship,  while  the  solicitude  of  all  was 
directed  to  the  Veientian  war,  the  gai'rison  at  Anxur  was 
neglected  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  soldiers  on 
leave,  and,  from  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  Volscian 
traders,  was  overpowered,  the  guards  at  the  gates  being 
suddenly  betrayed.  Less  of  the  soldiers  perished,  because 
they  were  all  trafficking  through  the  country  and  city  like 
suttlers.  Nor  were  matters  conducted  more  successfully 
at  Veii,  which  was  then  the  chief  object  of  all  public  solic- 
itude ;  for  both  the  Roman  commanders  had  more  quar- 
rels among  themselves  than  spirit  against  the  enemy,  and 
the  severity  of  the  war  was  exaggerated  by  the  sudden  ar- 
rival of  the  Cajjenatians  and  the  Faliscians.     These  two 
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states  of  Etruria,  because  they  were  contiguous  in  situa- 
tion, judging  that  in  case  Veii  was  conquered,  they  should 
be  next  to  the  attacks  of  the  Romans  in  war ;  the  Falis- 
cians  also,  incensed  from  a  cause  afEecting  themselves,  be- 
cause they  had  already  on  a  former  occasion  mixed  them- 
selves up  in  a  Fidenatian  war,  being  bound  together  by  an 
oath  by  reciprocal  embassies,  marched  unexpectedly  with 
their  armies  to  Veii.  It  so  happened,  they  attacked  the 
camp  in  that  quarter  where  Manius  Serguis,  military  trib- 
une, commanded,  and  occasioned  great  alarm ;  because  the 
Romans  imagined  that  all  Etruria  was  aroused  and  were 
advancing  in  a  great  mass.  The  same  opinion  aroused  the 
Veientians  in  the  city.  Thus  the  Roman  camp  was  attack- 
ed on  both  sides ;  and  crowding  together,  while  they  wheel- 
ed round  their  battalions  from  one  post  to  another,  they 
were  unable  either  to  confine  the  Veientians  within  their 
fortifications  or  repel  the  assault  from  their  own  works, 
and  to  defend  themselves  from  the  enemy  on  the  outside. 
The  only  hope  was,  if  succor  could  be  brought  from  the 
greater  camp,  that  the  different  legions  should  fight,  some 
against  the  Capenatians  and  Faliscians,  others  against  the 
sallies  of  the  townsmen.  But  Virginius  had  the  command 
of  that  camp,  who,  from  personal  grounds,  was  hateful  to 
and  incensed  against  Sergius.  This  man,  when  word  was 
brought  that  most  of  the  forts  were  attacked,  the  fortifi- 
cations scaled,  and  that  the  enemy  wei'e  pouring  in  on  both 
sides,  kept  his  men  under  arms,  saying  that  if  there  was 
need  of  assistance  his  colleague  would  send  to  him.  His 
arrogance  was  equalled  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  other ; 
who,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  sought  any  aid 
from  an  adversary,  preferred  being  defeated  by  an  enemy 
to  conquering  through  a  fellow-citizen.  His  men  were  for 
a  long  time  cut  down  between  both  :  at  length,  abandon- 
ing their  works,  a  very  small  number  made  their  way  to 
the  principal  camp ;  the  greater  number,  with  Sergius 
himself,  made  their  way  to  Rome.  Where,  when  he  threw 
the  entire  blame  on  his  colleague,  it  was  resolved  that 
Virginius  should  be  sent  for  from  the  camp,  and  that  lieu- 
tenant-generals should  take  the  command  in  the  mean  time. 
The  affair  was  then  discussed  in  the  Senate,  and  the  dis- 
pute was  carried  on  between  the  colleagues  with  (mutual) 
Vol.  I.— 16 
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recvimiuations.  But  few  took  up  the  interests  of  the  re- 
public ;  (the  greater  number)  favored  the  one  or  the  other, 
according  as  private  regard  or  interest  prejudiced  each. 

9.  The  principal  Senators  were  of  opinion  that,  whether 
so  ignominious  a  defeat  had  been  sustained  through  the 
misconduct  or  the  misfortune  of  the  commanders,  "  the 
regular  time  of  the  elections  should  not  be  waited  for,  but 
that  new  military  tribunes  should  be  created  immediately, 
who  should  enter  into  office  on  the  calends  of  October." 
While  they  were  proceeding  to  intimate  their  assent  to 
this  opinion,  the  other  military  tribunes  offered  no  oppo- 
sition. But  Sergius  and  Virginius,  on  whose  account  it 
was  evident  that  the  Senate  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
magistrates  of  that  year,  at  first  deprecated  the  ignominy, 
then  protested  against  the  decree  of  the  Senate ;  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  retire  fi'om  oiEce  before  the 
ides  of  December,  the  usual  day  for  persons  entering  on 
magisterial  duties.  Upon  this  the  tribunes  of  the  ple- 
beians, while  in  the  general  harmony  and  in  the  prosperous 
state  of  public  affairs  they  had  unwillingly  kept  silence, 
suddenly  becoming  confident,  began  to  threaten  the  mili- 
tary tribunes,  that,  unless  they  conformed  to  the  order  of 
the  Senate,  they  would  order  them  to  be  thrown  into 
prison.  Then  Caius  Servilius  Ahala,  a  military  tribune^ 
observed :  "  With  i-espect  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, and  your  threats,  I  would  with  pleasure  put  it  to 
the  test,  how  there  is  not  more  of  authority  in  the  latter 
than  of  spirit  in  yourselves.  But  it  is  impious  to  strive 
against  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  Wherefore  do  you 
cease  to  seek  amidst  our  quarrels  for  an  opportunity  of  do- 
ing mischief ;  and  my  colleagues  will  either  do  that  which 
the  Senate  thinks  fit,  oi-,  if  they  shall  persist  with  too  much 
pertinacity,  I  will  immediately  nominate  a  dictator,  who 
will  oblige  them  to  retire  from  office."  When  this  speech 
was  approved  with  general  consent,  and  the  patricians  re- 
joiced that,  without  the  terrors  of  the  tribunitian  office, 
another  and  a  superior  power  had  been  discovered  to  co- 
erce the  magistrates,  overcome  by  the  universal  consent, 
they  held  the  elections  of  militai-y  tribunes,  who  were  to 
commence  their  office  on  the  calends  of  October,  and  be- 
fore that  day  they  retired  from  office. 
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10.  During  the  military  tribnneship  of  Lucivis  Valerius 
Potitus  for  the  fourth  time,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  for 
the  second  time,  Manius  ^milius  Mamercinus  a  third  time, 
Cneius  Cornelius  Cossus  a  second  time,  Kseso  Fabius  Am- 
bustus,  Lucius  Julius  lulus,  much  business  was  transacted 
at  home  and  abroad.  For  there  was  both  a  complex  war 
at  the  same  time  at  Veii,  at  Capena,  at  Falerii,  and  among 
the  Volscians,  that  Anxur  might  be  recovered  from  the 
enemy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  some  difficulty 
experienced,  bdth  in  consequence  of  the  levy  and  of  the 
contribution  of  the  tax :  there  was  also  a  contention  about 
the  appointment  of  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  the  two  trials 
of  those  who  a  little  before  had  been  invested  with  con- 
sular authority,  excited  no  trifling  commotion.  First  of 
all,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  took  care  that  the  levy 
should  be  held;  and  not  only  the  juniors  were  enlisted, 
but  the  seniors  also  were  compelled  to  give  in  their  names, 
to  serve  as  a  garrison  to  the  city.  But  in  proportion  as 
the  number  of  the  soldiers  was  augmented,  so  much  the 
greater  sum  of  money  was  required  for  pay ;  and  this  was 
collected  by  a  tax,  those  who  remained  at  home  contrib- 
uting against  their  will,  because  those  who  guarded  the 
city  had  to  perform  military  service  also,  and  to  serve  the 
conmionwealth.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons,  by  their 
seditious  harangues,  caused  these  things,  grievous  in  them- 
selves, to  seem  more  exasperating,  by  their  asserting  "  that 
pay  was  established  for  the  soldiers  with  this  view,  that 
they  might  wear  out  one  half  of  the  commons  by  military 
service,  the  other  half  by  the  tax.  That  a  single  war  was 
being  waged  now  for  the  third  year,  on  purpose  that  they 
may  have  a  longer  time  time  to  wage  it.  That  armies  had 
been  raised  at  one  levy  for  four  different  wars,  and  that 
boys  even  and  old  men  were  dragged  from  home.  That 
neither  summer  nor  winter  now  made  any  difference,  so 
that  there  may  never  be  any  respite  for  the  unfortunate 
commons,  who  were  now  even  at  last  made  to  pay  a  tax ; 
so  that  after  they  brought  home  their  bodies  wasted  by 
hardship,  wounds,  and  eventually  by  age,  and  found  their 
properties  at  honie  neglected  by  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
prietors, had  to  pay  a  tax  out  of  their  impaired  fortunes, 
and  to  refund  to  the  state  in  a  manifold  proportion  tho 
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military  pay  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  received  on  inter- 
est." Between  the  levy  and  the  tax,  and  their  minds  being 
taken  up  by  more  iinportant  concerns,  the  number  of  ple- 
beian tribunes  could  not  be  filled  up  at  the  elections.  A 
struggle  was  afterwards  made  that  patricians  should  be 
elected  into  the  vacant  places.  When  this  could  not  be 
carried,  still,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  Trebonian 
law,  it  was  managed  that  Caius  Lacerius  and  Marcus  Acu- 
tius  should  be  admitted  as  tribunes  of  the  commons,  no 
doubt  through  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 

11.  Chance  so  directed  it  that  this  year  Cneius  Trebo- 
nius  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  he  considered  that 
he  undertook  the  patronage  of  the  Trebonian  law  as  a 
debt  due  to  his  name  and  family.  He  crying  out  aloud 
"  that  a  point  which  some  patricians  had  aimed  at,  though 
bafiled  in  their  first  attempt,  had  yet  been  carried  by  the 
military  tribunes ;  that  the  Trebonian  law  had  been  sub- 
verted, and  tribunes  of  the  commons  had  been  elected  not 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  but  by  the  mandate  of  the 
patricians ;  and  that  the  thing  was  now  come  to  this,  that 
either  patricians  or  dependents  of  patricians  were  to  be 
had  for  tribunes  of  the  commons ;  that  the  devoting  laws 
were  taken  away,  the  tribunitian  power  wrested  from 
them ;  he  alleged  that  this  was  effected  by  some  artifice 
of  the  patricians,  by  the  villainy  and  treachery  of  his  col- 
leagues." While  not  only  the  patricians,  but  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons  also,  became  objects  of  public  resent- 
ment, as  well  those  who  were  elected  as  those  who  had 
elected  them ;  then  three  of  the  college,  Publius  Curiatius, 
Marcus  Metilius,  and  Marcus  Minucius,  alarmed  for  their 
interests,  make  an  attack  on  Sergius  and  Virginius,  milita- 
ry tribunes  of  the  former  year ;  they  turn  away  the  re- 
sentment of  the  commons,  and  public  odium  from  them- 
selves on  them,  by  appointing  a  day  of  trial  for  them. 
They  observe  that  "  those  persons  by  whom  the  levy,  the 
tribute,  the  long  service,  and  the  distant  seat  of  the  war  was 
felt  as  a  grievance,  those  who  lamented  the  calamity  sus- 
tained at  Veil ;  such  as  had  their  houses  in  mourning 
through  the  loss  of  children,  brothers,  relatives,  and  kins- 
men, had  now  through  their  means  the  right  and  power  of 
avenging  the  public  and  pirivate  sorrow  on  the  two  guilty 
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causes.  For  that  the  sources  of  all  their  sufferings  were 
centred  in  Sergius  and  Virginius  :  nor  did  the  prosecutor 
advance  that  charge  more  satisfactorily  than  the  accused 
acknowledged  it ;  who,  both  guilty,  threw  the  blame  from 
one  to  the  other,  Virginius  charging  Sergius  with  running 
away,  Sergius  charging  Virginius  with  treachery.  The 
folly  of  whose  conduct  was  so  incredible,  that  it  is  much 
move  probable  that  the  affair  had  been  contrived  by  con- 
cert, and  by  the  common  artifice  of  the  patricians.  That 
by  them,  also,  an  opportunity  was  formerly  given  to  the 
Veientians  to  burn  the  works  for  the  sake  of  protracting 
the  war;  and  that  now  the  army  was  betrayed,  and  the 
Roman  camp  delivered  up  to  the  Faliscians.  That  every 
thing  was  done  that  the  young  men  should  grow  old  be- 
fore Veil,  and  that  the  tribunes  should  not  be  able  to  con- 
sult the  people  either  regarding  the  lands  or  the  other  in- 
terests of  the  commons,  and  to  give  weight  to  their  meas- 
ures by  a  numerous  attendance  [of  citizens],  and  to  make 
head  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  patricians.  That  a  pre- 
vious judgment  had  been  already  passed  on  the  accused, 
both  by  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people  and  by  their 
own  colleagues.  For  that  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  they 
had  been  removed  from  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
when  they  refused  to  resign  their  office  they  had  been 
forced  into  it  by  their  colleagues ;  and  that  the  Roman 
people  had  elected  tribunes,  who  were  to  enter  on  their 
office  not  on  the  ides  of  December,  the  usual  day,  but  in- 
stantly on  the  calends  of  October,  because  the  republic  could 
no  longer  subsist,  these  persons  remaining  in  office.  And 
yet  these  individuals,  overwhelmed  and  already  condemned 
by  so  many  decisiQns  against  them,  presented  themselves 
for  trial  before  the  people ;  and  thought  that  they  were 
done  with  the  matter,  and  had  suffered  sufficient  punish- 
ment, because  they  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  private 
citizens  two  months  sooner  [than  ordinary] ;  and  did  not 
consider  that  the  power  of  doing  mischief  any  longer  was 
then  taken  from  them,  that  punishment  was  not  inflicted ; 
for  that  the  official  power  of  their  colleagues  also  had  been 
taken  from  them,  who  certainly  had  committed  no  fault. 
That  the  Roman  citizens  should  resume  those  sentiments 
which  they  had  when  the  recent  disaster  was  sustainedj 
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when  they  beheld  the  army  flying  in  consternation,  cover- 
ed with  wounds,  and  in  dismay  pouring  into  the  gates,  ac- 
cusing not  fortune  nor  any  of  the  gods,  but  these  their 
commanders.  They  were  certain  that  there  was  not  a 
man  present  in  the  •  assembly  who  did  not  execrate  and 
detest  the  persons,  families,  and  fortunes  of  Lucius  Virgin- 
ius  and  Manius  Sergius.  That  it  was  by  no  means  con- 
sistent that  now,  when  it  was  lawful  and  their  duty,  they 
should  not  exert  their  power  against  persons  on  whom 
they  had  severally  imprecated  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 
That  the  gods  themselves  never  laid  hands  on  the  guilty  ; 
it  was  enough  if  they  armed  the  injured  with  the  means 
of  taking  revenge." 

12.  Urged  on  by  these  discourses,  the  commons  con- 
demn the  accused  [in  a  fine]  of  ten  thousand  asses  in 
weight,  Sergius  in  vain  throwing  the  blame  on  fortune  and 
the  common  chance  of  war,  Virginius  entreating  that  he 
might  not  be  more  unfortunate  at  home  than  he  had  been 
in  the  field.  The  resentment  of  the  people  being  turned 
against  them,  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  tribunes  and  of  the  fraud  committed  against 
the  Trebonian  law.  The  victorious  tribunes,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  reap  an  immediate  benefit  from  the  trial, 
publish  a  form  of  an  agrarian  law,  and  prevent  the  tax 
from  being  contributed,  since  there  was  need  of  pay, for  so 
great  a  number  of  troops,  and  the  enterprises  of  the  serv- 
ice were  conducted  with  success  in  such  a  manner,  that 
in  none  of  the  wars  did  they  reach  the  consummation  of 
their  hope.  At  Veil  the  camp  which  had  been  lost  was 
recovered,  and  strengthened  with  forts  and  a  garrison. 
Here  M.  ^milius  and  Ksbso  Pabius,  military  tribunes, 
commanded.  ISTone  of  the  enemy  were  found  outside  the 
walls  by  Marcus  Furius  in  the  Faliscan  territory,  and  Cneius 
Cornelius  in  the  Capenation  district :  spoil  was  driven  ofE, 
and  the  country  laid  waste  by  burning  of  the  houstes  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth :  the  towns  were  neither  assaulted 
nor  besieged.  But  among  the  Volscians,  their  territory 
being  dej)opulated,  Anxur,  which  was  situate  on  an  emi- 
nence, was  assaulted,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  when  force 
was  ineffectual,  they  commenced  to  surround  it  with  a 
rampart  and  a  trench.     The  province  of  the  Volscians  had 
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fallen  [to  the  lot  of]  Valerius  Potitus.  In  this  state  of 
military  affairs  an  intestine  disturbance  broke  out  with 
greater  violence  than  the  wars  were  proceeded  with.  And 
when  it  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  tribunes  to  have 
the  tax  paid,  and  the  payment  [of  the  ai'my]  was  not  re- 
mitted to  the  generals,  and  the  soldiers  became  importu- 
nate for  their  pay,  the  camp  also  was  well-nigh  being  in- 
volved in  the  contagion  of  the  sedition  in  the  city.  Amidst 
this  resentment  of  the  commons  against  the  patricians, 
though  the  tribunes  asserted  that  now  was  the  time  for 
establishing  liberty,  and  transferring  the  sovereign  dignity 
from  the  Sergii  and  Virginii  to  plebeians,  men  of  fortitude 
and  energy,  still  they  proceeded  no  further  than  the  elec- 
tion of  one  of  the  commons,  Publius  Licinius  Calvus,  mili- 
tary tribune  with  consular  power  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing their  right  by  precedent :  the  others  elected  were 
patricians — Publius  Mjenius,  Lucius  Titinius,  Publius  Mae- 
lius,  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus,  Lucius  Publius  Volscus. 
The  commons  themselves  were  surprised  at  having  gained 
so  important  a  point,  and  not  merely  he  who  had  been 
elected,  being  a  person  who  had  filled  no  post  of  honor  be- 
fore, being  only  a  Senator  of  long  standing,  and  now 
weighed  down  with  years.  Nor  does  it  sufficiently  appear 
why  he  was  elected  first,  and  in  preference  to  any  one 
else,  to  taste  the  sweets  of  the  new  dignity.  Some  think 
that  he  was  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother,  Cneius  Cornelius,  who  had  been  mili- 
tary tribune  on  the  preceding  year,  and  had  given  triple 
pay  to  the  cavah-y.  Others  [say]  that  he  had  himself  de- 
livered a  seasonable  address,  equally  acceptable  to  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons,  concerning  the  harmony  of  the  sev- 
eral orders  [of  the  state].  The  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
exulting  in  this  victory  at  the  election,  relaxed  in  their  op- 
position regarding  the  tax,  a  matter  which  very  much  im- 
peded the  progress  of  public  business.  It  was  paid  in 
with  submission,  and  sent  to  the  army. 

]  3.  In  the  country  of  the  Volscians  Anxur  was  soon  re- 
taken, the  guarding  of  the  city  having  been  neglected  dur- 
ing a  festival  day.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  cold 
and  snowy  winter,  so  that  the  roads  were  impassable,  and 
the  Tiber  not  navigable.     The  price  of  provisions  under- 
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went  no  change,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  previ- 
ously laid  in.  And  because  Publius  Licinius,  as  he  ob- 
tained his  office  without  any  rioting,  to  the  greater  joy  of 
the  commons  than  annoyance  of  the  patricians,  so  also  did 
he  administer  it ;  a  rapturous  desire  of  electing  plebeians 
at  the  next  election  took  jiossession  of  them.  Of  the  pa- 
tricians Marcus  Veturius  alone  obtained  a  place :  almost 
all  the  centuries  appointed  the  other  plebeian  candidates 
as  military  tribunes  with  consular  authority — ^Marcus  Pom- 
ponius,  Caius  Duilius,  Volero  Publilius,  Cneius  Genuciu.s, 
Lucius  Atilius.  The  severe  winter,  whether  from  the  ill 
temperature  of  the  air  [arising]  from  the  abrupt  transition 
to  the  contrary  state,  or  from  whatsoever  other  cause,  was 
followed  by  an  unhealthy  summer,  destructive  to  all  spe- 
cies of  animals ;  and  when  neither  the  cause  nor  termina- 
tion of  this  intractable  pestilence  could  be  discovered,  the 
Sibyline  books  were  consulted,  according  to  a  decree  of  the 
Senate.  The  duumvirs  for  the  direction  of  religious  mat- 
ters, the  lectistei'nium  being  then  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced into  the  city  of  Rome,  for  eight  days  implored  the 
favor  of  Apollo  and  Latona,  Diana  and  Hercules,  Mercury 
and  Neptune,  three  couches  being  laid  out  with  the  great- 
est magnificence  that  was  then  possible.  The  same  solemn 
rite  was  observed  also  by  private  individuals.  The  doors 
lying  open  throughout  the  entire  city,  and  the  use  of 
every  thing  lying  out  in  common,  they  say  that  all  passen- 
gers, both  those  known  and  those  unknown,  indiscrimi- 
nately, were  invited  to  lodgings,  and  that  conversation 
was  adopted  between  persons  at  variance  with  -complai- 
sance and  kindness,  and  that  they  refrained  from  disputes 
and  quarrels ;  their  chains  were  also  taken  off  those  who 
were  in  confinement  during  those  days ;  that  afterward  a 
scruple  was  felt  in  imprisoning  those  to  whom  the  gods 
had  brought  such  aid.  In  the  mean  while  the  alarm  was 
multiplied  at  Veii,  three  wars  being  concentred  in  the  one 
place.  For  as  the  Capenatians  and  Faliscians  had  sud- 
denly come  with  succor  [to  the  Veientians],  they  had  to 
fight  against  three  armies  on  different  sides  in  the  same 
manner  as  formerly,  through  the  whole  extent  of  their 
works.  The  recollection  of  the  sentence  passed  on  Sergius 
and  Virginius  aided  them  above  every  thing  else.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  some  forces  being  led  around  in  a  short  timo 
from  the  principal  camp,  where  some  delay  had  been  made 
,on  the  former  occasion,  attack,  the  Capenatians  on  their 
rear,  while  they  were  engaged  in  front  against  the  Roman 
rampart.  The  fight  commencing  in  this  quarter  struck 
terror  into  the  Faliscians  also,  and  a  sally  from  the  camp 
opportunely  made  put  them  to  flight,  thrown  into  disor- 
der as  they  now' were.'  The  victors,  having  then  pursued 
them  in  their  retreat,  rnade  great  slaughter  among  them. 
And  soon  after  those  who  had  been  devastating  the  terri- 
tory of  Capena,  having  met  them  as  it  were  by  chance, 
entirely  cut  ofE  the  survivors  of  the  fight  as  they  were 
straggling  through  the  country ;  and  many  of  the  Veien- 
tians  in  their  retreat  tp  the  city  were  slain  before  the 
gates ;  while,  through  fear  lest  the  Romans  should  force  in 
along  with  them,  they  excluded  the  hindmost  of  their  men 
by  closing  the  gates. 

14.  These  were  the  transactions  of  that  year.  And  now 
the  election  of  military  tribunes  approached  ;  about  which 
the  patricians  felt  more  intense  solicitude  than  about  the 
war,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  that  the  supreme  authority 
was  not  only  shared  with  the  commons,  but  almost  lost  to 
themselves.  Wherefore  the  most  distinguished  individu- 
als being,  by  concert,  prepared  to  stand  candidates,  whom 
they  thought  [the  people]  would  feel  ashamed  to  pass  by, 
they  themselves,  nevertheless,  as  if  they  were  all  candi- 
dates, trying  every  expedient,  strove  to  gain  over  not  only 
men,  but  the  gods  also,  raising  religious  scruples  about 
the  elections  held  the  two  preceding  years ;  that,  in  the 
former  of  those  years,  a  winter  set  in  intolerably  severe, 
and  like  to  a  prodigy  from  the  gods ;  on  the  next  year 
[they  had]  not  prodigies,  but  events,  a  pestilence  inflicted 
on  both  city  and  country  through  the  manifest  resent- 
ment of  the  gods  :  whom,  as  was  discovered  in  the  books 
of  the  Fates,  it  was  necessary  to  appease,  for  the  purpose 
of  warding  ofE  that  plague.  That  it  seemed  to  the  gods 
an  affront  that  honors  should  be  prostituted,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions of  birth  confounded,  in  an  election  which  was 
held  under  proper  auspices.  The  people,  overawed  as 
well  by  the  dignity  of  the  candidates  as  by  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion, elected  all  the  military  tribunes  with  consular  powei 

16* 
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from  among  the  patricians,  the  greater  part  being  men 
who  had  been  most  highly  distinguished  by  honor  :  Lucius 
Valerius  Potitus  a  fifth  time,  Marcus  Valerius  Maximus, 
Marcus  Furius  Camillus  a  third  time,  Lucius  Furius  Med- 
ullinus  a  third  time,  Quintus  Servilius  Fidenas  a  second 
time,  Quintus  Sulpioius  Caraerinus  a  second  time.  Dur- 
ing this  tribunate  nothing  very  memorable  was  perform- 
ed at  Veii.  All  their  force  was  employed  in  depopulating 
the  country.  Two  consummate  commanders,  Potitus 
f-.om  Falerii,  Camillus  from  Capena,  carried  off  great 
booty,  nothing  being  left  undestroyed  which  could  be  in- 
jured by  sword  or  by  fire. 

15.  In  the  mean  time  many  prodigies  were  announced ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  -  were  little  credited  or  even 
slighted,  because  individuals  were  the  reporters  of  them, 
and  also  because  the  Etrurians  being  now  at  war  with 
them,  they  had  no  aruspices  through  whom  they  might 
attend  to  them.  The  attention  of  all  was  turned  to  a  par- 
ticular one :  the  lake  in  the  Alban  grove  swelled  to  an  un- 
usual height  without  any  rain,  or  any  other  cause  which 
could  account  for  the  matter  independently  of  a  miracle. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Delphic  oracle  to  inquire 
what  the  gods  portended  by  this  prodigy ;  but  an  inter- 
preter of  the  fates  was  presented  to  them  nearer  home  in 
a  certain  aged  Veientian,  who,  amidst  the  scoffs  thrown 
out  by  the  Roman  and  Etrurian  soldiers  from  the  outposts 
and  guards,  declared,  after  the  manner  of  one  delivering  a 
prophecy,  that,  until  the  water  should  be  dischai'ged  from 
the  Alban  Lake,  the  Romans  should  never  become  masters 
of  Veii.  This  was  disregarded  at  first  as  having  been 
thrown  out  at  random,  afterwards  it  began  to  be  canvass- 
ed in  conversation  ;  until  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers  on 
guard  asked  one  of  the  townsmen  who  was  nearest  him 
(a  conversational  intercourse  having  now  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  long-continuance  of  the  war)  who  he 
was  who  threw  out  those  dark  expressions  concerning 
the  Alban  Lake  ?  After  he  heard  that  he  was  an  aruspex, 
being  a  man  whose  mind  was  not  without  a  tinctxire  of 
religion,  pretending  that  he  wished  to  consult  him  on  the 
expiation  of  a  private  portent,  if  he  could  aid  him,  he  en- 
ticed the  prophet  to  a  conferenoe.     And  when,  being  un< 
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armed,  they  had  pi-oceeded  a  considerable  distance  from 
tJieir  respective  parties  without  any  apprehension,  the 
Roman  youth  having  the  advantage  in  strength,  took  up 
the  feeble  old  man  in  the  sight  of  all,  and,  amidst  the  in- 
efEectual  bustle  made  by  the  Etrurians,  carried  him  away 
to  his  own  party.  When  he  was  conducted  before  the 
general,  and  sent  from  thence  to  Rome  to  the  Senate,  to 
those  who  asked  him  what  that  was  which  he  had  stated 
concerning  the  Alban  Lake,  he  i-eplied,  "  that  undoubtedly 
the  gods  were  angry  with  the  Veientian  people  on  that 
day,  on  which  they  had  inspired  him  with  the  resolve  to 
disclose  the  ruin  of  his  country  as  destined  by  the  fates. 
Wherefore  what  he  then  declared  ui-ged  by  divine  inspi- 
ration, he  neither  could  recall  so  that  it  may  be  unsaid ; 
and  perhaps,  by  concealing  what  the  inunortal  gods  wish- 
ed to  be  published,  no  less  guilt  was  contracted  than  by 
openly  declaring  what  ought  to  be  concealed.  Thus, 
therefore,  it  was  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  fates,  thus 
in  the  Etrurian  doctrine,  that  whensoever  the  Alban  water 
should  rise  to  a  great  height,  then,  if  the  Romans  should 
■discharge  it  in  a  proper  manner,  victory  was  granted 
them  over  the  Veientians :  before  that  occurred,  that  the 
gods  would  not  desert  the  walls  of  Veil."  He  then  detail- 
ed what  would  be  the  legitimate  method  of  draining. 
But  the  Senate  deeming  his  authority  as  but  of  little 
weight,  and  not  to  be  entirely  depended  on  in  so  impor- 
tant a  matter,  determined  to  wait  for  the  deputies  and 
the  responses  of  the  Pythian  oracle. 

16.  Before  the  commissioners  returned  from  Delphos, 
or  an  expiation  of  the  Alban  prodigy  was  discovered,  the 
new  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  entered  on 
their  office  :  Lucius  Julius  lulus,  Lucius  Furius  Medullinus 
for  the  fourth  time,  Lucius  Sergins  Fidenas,  Aulus  Pos- 
tumius  Regillensis,  Publius  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  and 
Aulus  Manlius.  This  year  a  new  enemy,  the  Tarquinians, 
started  up.  Because  they  saw  the  Romans  engaged  in 
many  wars  together,  that  of  the  Volscians  at  Anxnr, 
where  the  garrison  was  besieged,  that  of  the  ^quans  at 
Lavici,  who  were  attacking  the  Roman  colony  there,  more- 
over in  the  Veientian,  Faliscan,  and  Capenatian  war,  and 
that  matters  were  not  more  tranquil  within  the  walls,  by 
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reason  of  the  dissensions  between  the  patricians  and  com- 
mons ;  considering  that  amidst  these  [troubles]  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  an  attack,  they  send  their  light-armed 
cohorts  to  commit  depredations  on  the  Roman  territory. 
For  [they  concluded]  either  that  the  Romans  would  suffer 
that  injury  to  pnss  off  unavenged,  that  they  might  not  en- 
cumber themselves  with  an  additional  war,  or  that  they 
would  resent  it  with  a  scanty  army,  and  one  by  no  means 
strong.  The  Romans  [felt]  greater  indignation  than 
alarm  at  the  inroads  of  the  Tarquinians.  On  this  account 
the  matter  was  neither  taken  up  with  great  preparation, 
nor  was  it  delayed  for  any  length  of  time.  Aulus  Postu- 
mius  and  Lucius  Julius,  having  raised  a  body  of  men,  not 
by  a  regular  levy  (for  they  were  prevented  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons),  but  [a  body  consisting]  mostly  of  vol- 
unteers, whom  tlfty  had  aroused  by  exhortations,  having 
proceeded  by  cross  marches  through  the  territory  of 
Csere,  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  Tarquinians,  as  they  were 
returning  from  their  depredations  and  laden  with  booty ; 
they  slew  great  numbers,  stripped  them  all  of  their  bag- 
gage, and,  having  recovered  the  spoils  of  their  own  lands, 
they  return  to  Rome.  Two  days  were  allowed  to  the 
owners  to  reclaim  their  effects.  On  the  third  day,  that 
portion  not  owned  (for  most  of  it  belonged  to  the  enemies 
themselves)  was  sold  by  public  auction;  and  what  was 
produced  from  thence  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers. 
The  other  wars,  and  more  especially  the  Veientian,  were 
of  doubtful  issue.  And  now  the  Romans,  despairing  of 
human  aid,  began  to  look  to  the  fates  and  the  gods,  when 
the  deputies  returned  from  Delphos,  bringing  with  them 
an  answer  of  the  oracle,  corresponding  with  the  response 
of  the  captive  prophet :  "  Roman,  beware  lest  the  Alban 
water  be  confined  in  the  lake ;  beware  of  suffering  it  to 
flow  into  the  sea  in  its  own  stream.  Thou  shalt  let  it  out 
and  foi-m  a  passage  for  it  through  the  fields,  and  by  dis- 
persing it  in  channels  thou  shalt  consume  it.  Then  press 
boldly  on  the  walls  of  the  enemy,  mindful  that  the  victory 
is  granted  to  you  by  these  fates  which  are  now  revealed 
over  that  city  which  thou  art  besieging  for  so  many  years.' 
The  war  being  ended,  do  thou,  as  victorious,  bring  ample 
offerings  to  my  temples,  and  having  renewed  the  religious 
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institutions  of  your  country,  the  care  of  which  has  been 
given  up,  perform  them  in  the  usual  manner." 

17.  Upon  this  the  captive  prophet  began  to  be  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  Cornelius  and  Postumius,  the  military 
tribunes,  began  to  employ  him  for  the  expiation  of  the  Al- 
ban  prodigy,  and  to  appease  the  gods  in  due  form.  And 
it  was  at  length  discovered  wherein  the  gods  found  fault 
with  the  neglect  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  omission  of  the 
customary  rites  ;  that  it  was  undoubtedly  nothing  else  than 
that  the  magistrates,  having  been  appointed  under  some 
defect  [in  their  election],  had  not  directed  the  Latin  festi- 
val and  the  solemnities  on  the  Alban  Mount  with  due  reg- 
ularity. The  only  mode  of  expiation  in  the  case  was,  that 
the  military  tribunes  should  resign  their  office,  the  auspices 
be  taken  anew,  and  an  interregnum  be  adopted.  All  these 
things  were  performed  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
There  were  three  interreges  in  succession — Lucius  Vale- 
rius, QuintuI  Servilius  Fidenas,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus. 
Li  the  mean  time  disturbances  never  ceased  to  exist,  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  impeding  the  elections  until  it 
was  previously  stipulated  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
military  tribunes  should  be  elected  put  of  the  commons. 
While  these  things  are  going  on,  assemblies  of  Etruria 
were  held  at  the  Temple  of  Voltumna,  and  the  Capenatians 
and  Faliscians  demanding  that  all  the  states  of  Etruria 
should  by  common  consent  and  resolve  aid  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Veii,  the  answer  given  was :  "  That  on  a  former 
occasion  they  had  refused  that  to  the  Veientians,  because 
they  had  no  right  to  demand  aid  from  those  from  whom 
they  had  not  solicited  advice  on  so  impiortant  a  raattei-. 
That  for  the  present  their  own  condition  instead  of  them- 
selves' denied  it  to  them,  more  especially  in  that  part  of 
Etruria.  That  a  strange  nation,  the  Gauls,  were  become 
new  neighbors,  with  whom  they  neither  had  a  sufficiently 
secure  peace  nor  a  certainty  of  war  :  to  the  blood,  however, 
and  the  name  and  the  present  dangers  of  their  kinsmen, 
this  [mark  of  respect]  was  paid,  that  if  any  of  their  youth 
were  disposed  to  go  to  that  war,  they  would  not  prevent 

'  So  I  have  rendered  pro  se — or  it  may  be  rendered,  "considering 
their  circumstances,"  aoil.  the  external  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed, 
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them."  Hence  there  was  a  report  at  Rome  that  a  great 
number  of  enemies  had  arrived,  and  in  consequence  the 
intestine  dissensions  began  to  subside,  as  is  usual,  through 
alarm  for  the  general  safety. 

18.  Without  opposition  on  the  part  of  tlie  patricians, 
the  prerogative  tribe  elect  Publius  Licinius  Calvus  military- 
tribune  without  his  suing  for  it,  a  man  of  tried  moderation 
in  his  former  tribunate,  but  now  of  extreme  old  age;  and 
it  was  observed  that  all  were  re-elected  in  regular  succes- 
sion out  of  the  college  of  the  same  year — Lucius  Titinius, 
Publius  Masnius,  Publius  Majlius,  Cneius  Genucius,  Lucius 
Atilius :  before  these  were  proclaimed,  the  tribes  being 
summoned  in  the  ordinary  course,  Publius  Licinius  Calvus, 
by  permission  of  the  interrex,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Ro- 
mans, I  perceive  that,  from  the  recollection  of  our  adminis- 
tration, you  are  seeking  an  omen  of  concord,  a  thing  most 
important  at  the  present  time,  for  the  ensuing  year.  If 
you  re-elect  the  same  colleagues,  improved  also  by  experi- 
ence, in  me  you  no  longer  behold  the  same  person,  but 
the  shadow  and  name  of  Publius  Licinius  now  left.  The 
powers  of  my  body  are  decayed,  my  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  ai'e  grown  dull,  my  memorj^  falters,  the  vigor  of 
my  mind  is  blunted.  Behold  hei-e  a  youth,"  says  he,  hold- 
ing his  son, "  the  representation  and  image  of  him  whom  ye 
formerly  made  a  military  tribune,  the  first  from  among 
the  commons.  This  youth,  formed  under  my  own  disci- 
pline, I  present  and  dedicate  to  the  commonwealth  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  myself.  And  I  beseech  you,  Romans,  that  the 
honor  readily  offered  by  yourselves  to  me  you  would  grant 
to  his  suit,  and  to  my  prayers  added  in  his  behalf."  The 
favor  was  granted  to  the  request  of  the  father,  and  his 
son,  Publius  Licinius,  was  declared  military  tribune  with 
consular  power  along  with  those  whom  I  have  mentioned 
above.  Titinius  and  Genucius,  military  tribunes,  proceed, 
ed  against  the  Faliscians  and  Capenatians,  and  while  they 
conduct  the  war  with  more  courage  than  conduct,  they  fall 
into  an  ambush.  Genucius,  atoning  for  his  temerity  by  an 
honorable  death,  fell  among  the  foremost  in  front  of  the 
standards.  Titinius,  having  collected  his  men,  from  the 
great  confusion  [into  which  they  were  thrown],  on  a  rising 
ground,  restored  their  order  of  battle ;  nor  did  he,  how 
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ever,  venture  to  engage  the  enemy  on  even  ground.  More 
of  disgrace  than  of  loss  was  sustained,  which  was  well-nigh 
proving  a  great  calamity  ;  so  much  alarm  was  excited  not 
only  at  Rome,  whither  an  exaggerated  account  of  it  had 
reached,  but  in  the  camp  also  at  Veil.  There  the  soldiers 
were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  flight,  as  a  report  had 
spread  through  the  camp  that,  the  generals  and  army  hav- 
ing been  cut  to  pieces,  the  victonous  Capenatians  and  Fa- 
liscians  and  all  the  youth  of  Etruria  were  not  far  off.  At 
Rome  they  gave  credit  to  accounts  still  more  alarming 
than  these,  that  the  camp  at  Veil  was  now  attacked,  that 
a  part  of  the  enemy  was  now  advancing  to  the  city  pre- 
pared for  an  attack:  they  crowded  to  the  Avails,  and  sup- 
plications of  the  matrons,  which  the  public  panic  had  call- 
ed forth  from  their  houses,  were  offered  up  in  the  temples  ; 
and  the  gods  were  petitioned  by  prayers  that  they  would 
repel  destruction  from  the  houses  and  temples  of  the  city 
and  from  the  walls  of  Romej  and  that  they  would  avert 
that  terror  to  Veil,  if  the  sacred  rites  had  been  duly  re- 
hewed,  if  the  prodigies  had  been  expiated. 

19.  The  games  and  the  Latin  festival  had  now  been  per- 
formed anew ;  now  the  water  from  the  Alban  Lake  had 
been  discharged  upon  the  fields,  and  the  fates  were  de- 
manding [the  ruin  of]  Veil.  Accordingly,  a  general  des- 
tined for  the  destruction  of  that  city  and  the  preservation 
of  his  country,  Mai-cus  Furius  Camillus,  being  nominated 
dictator,  appointed  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  his  master  of 
the  horse.  The  change  of  the  general  suddenly  produced 
a  change  in  every  thing.  Their  hopes  seemed  different, 
the  spirits  of  the  people  were  different,  the  fortune  also  of 
the  city  seemed  changed.  First  of  all,  he  punished,  ac- 
cording to  military  discipline,  those  who  had  fled  from  Veii 
in  that  panic,  and  took  measures  that  the  enemy  should 
not  be  the  most  formidable  object  to  the  soldier.  Then  a 
levy  being  proclaimed  for  a  certain  day,  he  himself  in  the 
mean  while  makes  an  excursion  to  Veii  to  strengthen  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers ;  thence  he  returns  to  Rome  to  en- 
list the  new  army,  not  a  single  man  declining  the  service. 
Youth  from  foreign  states  also,  Latins  and  Hernicians, 
came,  promising  their  service  for  the  war :  after  the  dicta- 
tor returned  them  thanks  in  the  Senate,  all  preparations  be- 
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ing  now  completed  foi-  the  war,  he  vowed,  according  to  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  that  he  would,  on  the  capture  of  Veil, 
celebrate  the  great  games,  and  that  he  would  repair  and 
dedicate  the  temple  of  Mother  Matuta,  which  had  been 
formerly  consecrated  by  King  Servius  TuUius.,  Having 
set  out  from  the  city  with  his  army  amidst  the  high  expec- 
tation' rather  than  mere  hopes  of  persons,  he  first  encoun- 
tered the  Faliscians  and  Capenatians  in  the  district  of  'Ne- 
pote.  Every  thing  there  being  managed  with  consummate 
prudence  and  skill,  was  attended,  as  is  usual,  with  success.- 
He  not  only  routed  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  he  stripped 
them  also  of  their  camj:!,  and  obtained  a  great  quantity  of 
spoil,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  handed  over  to  the 
quaestor ;  not  much  was  given  to  the  soldiers.  From 
thence  the  army  was  marched  to  Veil,  and  additional  forts 
close  to  each  other  were  erected ;  and  by  a  proclamation 
being  issued,  that  no  one  should  fight  without  orders,  the 
soldiers  were  taken  off  from  those  skirmishes,  which  fre- 
quently took  place  at  random  between  the  wall'  and  ram- 
part, [so  as  to  apply]  to  the  work.  Of  all  the  works,  fair 
the  greatest  and  more  laborious  was  a  mine  which  they 
commenced  in  carry  into  the  enemies'  citadel.  And  that ' 
the  work  might  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  the  continued 
labor  under  ground  might  not  exhaust  the  same  individ- 
uals, he  divided  the  number  of  pioneers  into  six  compa» 
nies  ;  six  hours  were  allotted  for  the  work  in  rotation  ;  nor 
by  night  or  day  did  they  give  up  until  they  made  a  pas-> 
sage  into  the  citadel. 

20.  When  the  dictator  now  saw  that  the  victory  was  in 
his  hands,  that  a  most  opulent  city  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing taken,  and  that  there  would  be  more  spoil  than  had 
been  obtained  in  all  previous  wars  taken  together,  that  he 
might  not  incur  either  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers  from 
a  parsimonious  partition  of  the  plunder,  or  displeasure 
among  the  patricians  from  a  prodigal  lavishing  of  it,  he 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Senate, "  that  by  the  kindness  of  the 
immortal  gods,  his  own  measures,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  soldiers.  Veil  would  be  soon  in  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man people."     What  did  they  think  should  be  done  with 

'  Eicpectatione,  etc.  "With  confident  expectationii  on  the  part  of  liia 
countrymen,  rather  than  simple  hop* 
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respect  to  the  spoil  ?  Two  opinions  divided  the  Senate ; 
the  one  that  of  the  elder  Publius  Licinius,  who  on  being 
first  asked  by  his  sou,  as  they  say,  proposed  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  a  proclamation  should  be  openly  sent  forth  to  the 
people,  that  whoever  wished  to  share  in  the  plunder  should 
proceed  to  the  camp  before  Veil ;  the  other  that  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,'  who,  censuring  such  profusion  as  unprece- 
dented, extravagant,  partial,  and  one  that  was  unadvisable, 
if  they  should  once  judge  it  criminal  that  money  taken 
from  the  enemy  should  be  [deposited]  in  the  treasury 
when  exhausted  by  wars,  advised  their  pay  to  be  paid  to 
the  soldiers  out  of  that  money,  so  that  the  commons  might 
thereby  have  to  pay  less  tax.  For  that  "  the  families  of 
all  would  feel  their  share  of  such  a  bounty  in  equal  pro- 
portion ;  that  the  hands  of  the  idlers  in  the  %ity,  ever 
greedy  for  plunder,  would  not  then  carry  ofE  the  prizes 
due  to  brave  warriors,  as  it  generally  so  hajopens  that,  ac- 
cording as  each  individual  is  wont  to  seek  the  principal 
part  of  the  toil  and  danger,  so  is  he  the  least  active  as  a 
plunderer."  Licinius,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  the 
money  in  that  case  would  ever  prove  the  source  of  jeal- 
ousy and  animosity,  and  that  it  would  afford  grounds  for 
charges  before  the  commons,  and  thence  for  seditions  and 
new  laws.  "  That  it  was  more  advisable,  therefore,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  commons  should  be  conciliated  by  that 
bounty;  that  succor  should  be  afforded  them,  exhausted 
and  drained  by  a  tax  of  so  many  years,  and  that  they 
should  feel  the  fruits  arising  from  a  war,  in  which  they 
had  in  a  manner  grown  old.  What  each  took  from  the 
enemy  with  his  own  hand  and  brought  home  with  him 

'  4-CCording  to  Niebnhv  (vol.  ii.  p.  233),  this  fear  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Claudius  is  attributable  to  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
Livy,  of  the  early  usage  in  the  dividing  of  spoils,  which  had  ceased  to  bo 
observed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  According  to  former  Roman  usage, 
half  of  the  conquering  army  was  employed,  under  the  sanction  of  a 
solemn  oath,  to  subtract  nothing,  in  collecting  the  spoil,  which  was  then 
partly  divided  by  lot,  partly  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  if  promised  to  the 
soldiers,  disbursed  to  them  man  by  man ;  if  otherwise,  it  was  brought 
into  the  treasury.  Both  schemes  mentioned  here  by  Livy,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, contemplated  compensation  to  the  people  for  the  war-tax  which 
;hey  had  so  long  paid  ;  but  that  of  Licinius  was  more  favorable,  especial- 
ly lo  the  poor,  as  the  ordinary  citizens  would  receive  equal  shares,  and 
the  compensation  would  be  dii'ect  and  immediate. — Gunne. 
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would  be  more  gratifying  and  delightful  tljau  if  he  were 
to  receive  a  much  larger  share  at  the  will  of  another. 
That  the  dictator  himself  wished  to  shun  the  odium  and 
recriminations  arising  from  the  matter ;  for  that  reason 
he  transferred  it  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  too,  ought  to 
hand  the  matter  thus  refei'red  to  them  over  to  the  com- 
mons, and  suffer  every  man  to  have  what  the  fortune  of 
war  gave  to  him.  This  proposition  appeared  to  be  the 
safer,  as  it  would  make  the  Senate  popular.  A  proclama- 
tion was  therefore  issued  that  those  who  chose  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  camp  to  the  dictator  for  the  plunder  of  Veil. 

21.  The  vast  multitude  who  went  filled  the  camp. 
Then  the  dictator,  going  forth  after  taking  the  auspices, 
having  issued  orders  that  the  soldiers  should  take  arms, 
says :  "  Ifnder  thy  guidance,  O  Pythian  Apollo,  and  in- 
spired by  thy  divinity,  I  proceed  to  destroy  the  city  of 
Veii,  and  I  vow  to  thee  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil.'  Thee 
also.  Queen  Juno,  who  inhabitest  Veii,  I  beseech,  that  thou 
wilt  accompany  us,  when  victors,  into  our  city,  soon  to  be 
thine,  where  a  temple  worthy  of  thy  majesty  shall  receive 
thee.'"  Having  offered  up  these  prayers,  there  being 
more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  he  assaults  the  city 
on  every  quarter,  in  order  that  the  perception  of  the  dan- 
ger threatening  them  from  the  mine  might  be  diminish- 
ed. The  Veientians,  ignorant  that  they  had  already  been 
doomed  by  their  own  prophets,  already  by  foreign  oracles, 
that  the  gods  had  been  already  invited  to  a  share  in  their 
plunder,  that  some,  called  out  by  vows  from  their  city, 
were  looking  towards  the  temple  of  the  enemy  and  new 
habitations,  and  that  they  were  spending  that,  the  last 
day  [of  their  existence],  fearing  nothing  less  tlian  that, 
their  walls  being  undermined,  the  citadel  was  now  filled 
with  enemies,  briskly  run  to  the  walls  in  arms,  wondering 
what  could  be  tlie  reason  that,  when  no  one  had  stirred 
from  the  Roman  posts  for  so  many  days,  then,  as  if  struck 

'  "This  vow  frequently  occurs  in  Grecian  histoiy,  like  that  made  of 
the  Persian  booty;  but  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  histoiy  of  Rome." 
—Niehuhr,  vol  ii.  239. 

"  Evocatos.  When  the  Romans  besieged  a  town,  and  thought  them- 
selves sure  of  taking  it,  they  used  solemnly  to  call  out  of  it  the  gods  in 
whose  protection  the  place  was  supposed  to  be. 
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with  sudden  fuiy,  they  should  run  heedlessly  to  the  walls. 
A  fabulous  narrative  is  introduced  here,  that,  when  the 
king  of  the  Veientians  was  offering  sacrifice,  the  voice  of 
the  aruspex,  declaring  that  the  victory  was  given  to  him 
who  should  cut  up  the  entrails  of  that  victim,  having  been 
heard  in  the  mine,  incited  the  Roman  soldiers  to  burst 
open  the  mine,  carry  off  the  entrails,  and  bring  them  to 
the  dictator.  But  in  matters  of  such  remote  antiquity  I 
should  deem  it  sufficient  if  matters  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  truth  be  admitted  as  true.  Such  stories  as  this,  more 
suited  to  displajr  on  the  stage,  which  delights  in  the  mar- 
vellous, than  to  historic  authenticity,  it  is  not  worth  while 
either  to  affirm  or  refute.  The  mine,  at  this  time  full  of 
chosen  men,  suddenly  discharged  the  armed  troops  in  the 
Temple  of  Juno,  which  was  in  the  citadel  of  Veil.'  Some 
of  them  attack  the  rear  of  the  enemy  on  the  walls ;  some 
tore  open  the  bars  of  the  gates ;  some  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  while  stones  and  tiles  were  thrown  down  from  the 
roofs  by  the  women  and  slaves.  Clamor,  consisting  of  the 
various  voices  of  the  assailants  and  the  terrified,  mixed 
with  the  crying  of  women  and  children,  fills  every  place. 
The  soldiers  being  in  an  instant  beaten  off  from  the  walls, 
and  the  gates  being  thrown  open,  some  entering  in  bodies, 
others  scaling  the  deserted  walls,  the  city  becomes  filled 
with  enemies,  fighting  takes  place  in  every  quarter.  Then, 
much  slaughter  being  now  made,  the  ardor  of  the  fight 
abates;  and  the  dictator  commands  the  heralds  to  pro- 
claim that  the  unarmed  should  be  spared.  This  put  an 
end  to  bloodshed.  Then,  laying  down  their  arms,  they 
commenced  to  surrender;  and,  by  permission  of  the  dic- 
tator, the  soldiers  disperse  in  quest  of  plunder.  And 
when  this  was  collected  before  his  eyes,  greater  in  quanti- 
ty and  in  the  value  of  the  effects  than  he  had  hoped  or 
expected,  the  dictator,  raising  his  hands  to  Heaven,  is  said 
to  have  prayed, "  that,  if  his  success  and  that  of  the  Ro- 

'  The  idea  of  the  Romans  working  a  mine,  even  through  the  soil  of 
Veii  so  as  to  be  sure  of  reaching  not  only  the  town  and  the  citadel,  find 
even  the  temple,  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  extremely  ridiculous.  He 
deems  the  circumstance  a  clear  proof  of  the  fiction  that  attaches  to  the 
entire  story  of  the  capture  of  Veil.  The  whole  seems  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Troy. — Gunne. 
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man  people  seemed  excessive  to  any  of  the  gods  and  men, 
it  might  be  permitted  to  the  Roman  people  to  appease 
that  jealousy  with  as  little  detriment  as  possible  to  him- 
self and  the  Roman  people.'"  It  is  recorded  that,  when 
turning  about  during  this  prayer,  he  stumbled  and  fell ; 
and  to  persons  judging  of  the  matter  by  subsequent 
events,  that  seemed  to  refer  as  an  omen  to  Camillus's  own 
condemnation,  and  the  disaster  of  the  city  of  Rome  being 
akin,  which  happened  a  few  years  after.  And  that  day 
was  consumed  in  slaughtering  the  enemy  and  in  the  plun- 
der of  this  most  opulent  city. 

22.  On  the  following  day  the  dictator  sold  the  inhabit- 
ants of  free  condition  by  auction :  that  was  the  only  mon- 
ey applied  to  public  use,  not  without  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  people ;  and  for  the  spoil  they  brought  home 
with  them,  they  felt  no  obligation  either  to  their  com- 
mander, who,  in  his  search  for  abettors  of  his  own  parsi- 
mony, had  referred  to  the  Senate  a  matter  within  his  own 
jurisdiction,  or  to  the  Senate,  but  to  the  Licinian  family, 
of  which  the  son  had  laid  the  matter  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  father  had  been  the  proposer  of  so  popular  a  reso- 

'  The  passage  in  the  original,  in  the  generality  of  editions,  is  read  as 
follows  :  ut  earn  invidiam  lenire,  quam  minivto  suo privato  incommodo  pub- 
licoque,  populo  Romano  liceret ;  i.  e.,  that  both  himself  and  the  Roman 
people  may  get  over  the  evil  consequences  of  the  jealonsy  of  the  gods 
with  as  little' detriment  as  possible  to  either:  populi  Romani  seems  in-ef- 
erable  here ;  i.  e.,  "  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  lighten  that  jealousy,  by 
the  least  possible  injury  to  his  own  private  interest,  and  to  the  public  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  people."  There  were  certainly  two  persons  ccn- 
ceiTied  in  the  invidia  and  incommodum  here,  Camillus  himself,  and  the 
Roman  people ;  to  whom,  respectively,  the  damnatio  and  eludes  captoe 
wins,  afterwards  mentioned,  obviously  refer.  Some  editions  read,  in- 
vidiavi  lenire  suo  privato  incommodo,  quam  minimo  publico  populi  Romani 
liceret.  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Crevier;  i.  e.,  "to  appease  the 
jealousy  by  his  own  private  loss,  rather  than  the  least  public  loss."  This 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  account  given  of  Camillus  by  Plutarch, 
and  contains  a  sentiment  certainly  more  worthy  both  of  Livy  and  of  Camil- 
lus. Sentiments  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Camillus  will  have  suo  privato 
incommodo,  quam  minimo  publico  P.  R. ,  giving  him  the  patriotic  wish 
to  render  light  the  odium  by  his  own  private  loss,  rather  than  the  least 
public  loss ;  or,  by  his  own  private  loss,  but  if  not,  bg  as  small  a  public 
loss  as  possible.  Pop-/i  R-i,  better  than  o,  o,  as  liceret  would,  in  the 
latter  case,  apply  only  to  one  of  the  parties ;  in  the  former  both  are  mi- 
derstood. 
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lution.  When  all  human  wealth  had  been  carried  away 
from  Veil,  they  then  began  to  remove  the  offerings  to 
their  gods  and  thfe  gods  themselves,  but  more  after  the 
manner  of  worshippers  than  of  plunderers.  For  youths 
selected  from  the  entire  army,  to  whom  the  charge  of  con- 
veying Queen  Juno  to  Rome  was  assigned,  after  having 
thoroughly  washed  their  bodies  and  arrayed  themselves  in 
white  garments,  entered  her  temple  with  profound  adora- 
tion, applying  their  hands,  at  first,  with  religious  awe,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  Etrurian  usage,  no  one  but  a  priest 
of  a  certain  family  had  been  accustomed  to  touch  that 
statue.  Then,  when  some  one,  moved  either  by  divine  in- 
spiration, or  in  youthful  jocularity,  said,  "  Juno,  art  thou 
willing  to  go  to  Rome  ?"  the  rest  joined  in  shouting  that 
the  goddess  had  nodded  assent.  To  the  story  an  addition 
was  afterwards  made,  that  her  voice  was  heard,  declaring 
that  "  she  was  willing."  Certain  it  is,  we  are  informed 
that,  having  been  raised  from  her  place  by  machines  of  tri- 
fling power,  she  was  light  and  easily  removed,  like  as  if 
she  [willingly]  followed ;  and  that  she  was  conveyed  safe 
to  the  Aventine,  her  eternal  seat,  whither  the  vows  of  the 
dictator  had  invited  her;  where  the  same  Camillus  who 
had  vowed  it  afterwards  dedicated  a  temple  to  her.  Such 
was  the  fall  of  Veil,  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  Etrurian  na- 
tion, which  even  in  its  final  overthrow  demonstrated  its 
greatness ;  for  having  been  besieged  for  ten  summers  and 
winters  without  intermission,  after  it  had  inflicted  con- 
siderably greater  losses  than  it  had  sustained,  eventually, 
fate  now  at  length  urging  [its  destruction],  it  was  carried 
after  all  by  the  contrivances  of  art,  not  by  force. 

23.  When  news  was  brought  to  Rome  that  Veii  was 
taken,  although  both  the  prodigies  had  been  expiated,  and 
the  answers  of  the  prophets  and  the  Pythian  responses 
were  well  known,  and  though  they  had  selected  as  their 
commander  Marcus  Furius,  the  greatest  general  of  the 
day,  which  was  doing  as  much  to  promote  success  as  could 
be  done  by  human  prudence ;  yet  because  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  there  for  s^  many  years  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  many  losses  had  been  sustained,  their  joy  was 
anbounded,  as  if  for  an  event  not  expected ;  and  before 
the   Senate  could  pass  any  decree,  all  the  temples  were 
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crowded  with  Roman  matrons  returning  thanks  to  the 
gods.  The  Senate  decrees  supplications  for  the  space  of 
four  days,  a  number  of  days  greater  thati  [was  prescribed] 
in  any  former  war.  The  dictator's  arrival  also,  all  ranks 
pouring  out  to  meet  him,  was  better  attended  than  that  of 
any  general  before,  and  his  triumph  considerably  surpass- 
ed all  the  ordinary  style  of  honoring  such  a  day.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  all  was  himself,  riding  through  the 
city  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses ;  and  that  appear- 
ed unbecoming,  not  to  say  a  citizen,  but  even  a  human 
being.  The  people  considered  it  an  outrage  on  religion 
that  the  dictator's  equipage  should  emulate  that  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Apollo ;  and  for  that  single  reason  his  triumph 
was  rather  splendid  than  pleasing.  He  then  contracted  for 
a  temple  for  Queen  Juno  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  con- 
secrated that  of  Mother  Matuta;  and,  after  having  per- 
formed these  services  to  the  gods  and  to  mankind,  he  laid 
down  his  dictatorship.  They  then  began  to  consider  re- 
garding the  offering  to  Apollo ;  and  when  Camillas  stated 
that  he  had  vowed  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  to  him,  and 
the  pontiff  declared  that  the  people  ought  to  discharge 
their  own  obligation,  a  plan  was  not  readily  struck  out  of 
ordering  the  people  to  refund  the  spoil,  so  that  the  due 
proportion  might  be  set  aside  out  of  it  for  sacred  pur- 
poses. At  length  they  had  recourse  to  this,  which  seemed 
the  easiest  course,  that,  whoever  wished  to  acquit  himself 
and  his  family  of  the  religious  obligation,  after  he  had 
made  his  own  estimate  of  his  portion  of  the  plunder,  should 
pay  into  the  treasury  the  value  of  the  tenth  part,  so  that 
out  of  it  a  golden  offering  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
temple  and  the  divinity  of  the  god  might  be  made  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people.  This  contribution 
also  tended  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  commons  from 
Camillus.  During  these  transactions  ambassadors  came 
from  the  Volscians  and  ^qnans  to  sue  for  peace ;  and 
peace  was  obtained,  rather  that  the  state,  wearied  by  so 
tedious  a  war,  might  obtain  I'epose,  than  that  the  petition- 
ers were  deserving  of  it.  * 

24.  After  the  capture  of  Veil,  the  following  year  had 
six  military  tribunes  with  consular  power — the  two  Publii 
Cornelii,  Cossus  and  Scipio,  Marcus  Valerius  Maximus  a. 
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second  time,  Kseso  Fabius  Ambustus  a  third  time,  Lucius 
Furius  MeduUinus  a  fifth  time,  Quintus  Servilius  a  third 
time.  To  the  Cornelii  the  Faliscian  war,  to  Valerius  and 
Servilius  the  Capenatian  war,  fell  by  lot.  By  them  no 
cities  were  attempted  by  stoi-m  or  by  siege,  but  the  coun- 
try was  laid  waste,  and  the  plunder  of  the  effects  on  the 
lands  was  driven  off ;  not  a  single  fruit-tree,  not  a  vege- 
table, was  left  on  the  land.  These  losses  reduced  the  peo- 
ple of  Capena ;  peace  was  granted  to  them  on  their  suing 
for  it.  The  war  among  the  Faliscians  still  continued.  At 
Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  sedition  became  multiplied ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuaging  this,  they  resolved  that  a  col- 
ony should  be  sent  off  to  the  Volscian  country,  for  which 
three  thousand  Roman  citizens  should  be  enrolled ;  and 
the  triumvirs  appointed  for  the  purpose  distributed  three 
acres  and  seven-twelfths  to  each  man.  This  donation  be- 
gan to  be  scorned,  because  they  thought  that  it  was  offer- 
ed as  a  solace  for  the  disappointment  of  higher  hopes. 
For  why  were  the  commons  to  be  sent  into  exile  to  the 
Volscians,  when  the  magnificent  city  of  Veil  was  still  in 
view,  and  the  Veientian  territory,  more  fertile  and  exten- 
sive than  the  Roman  territory  ?  The  city,  also,  they  ex- 
tolled as  preferable  to  the  city  of  Rome,  both  in  situation, 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  inclosures  and  buildings,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  Nay,  even  that  scheme  was  proposed 
which,  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  was  still 
more  strongly  urged,  of  removing  to  Veii.  But  they  des- 
tined Veil  to  be  inhabited  by  half  the  commons  and  half 
the  Senate,  and  that  two  cities  of  one  common  republic 
might  be  inhabited  by  the  Roman  people.'  When  the 
nobles  strove  against  these  measures  so  strenuously  as  to 
declare  "  that  they  would  sooner  die  in  the  sight  of  tlie 
Roman  people  than  that  any  of  these  things  should  be  put 
to  the  vote;  for  that  now  in  one  city  there  were  so  many 
dissensions,  what  would  there  be  in  two  ?     Would  any 

■  "  A  proposal  so  absurd  would  have  justified  the  most  vehement  oppo- 
si'^ion  of  the  Senate.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  scope  oi  the 
proposition  was  that  on  this  occasion  the  whole  of  the  conquered  land 
should  be  di%'ided,  but  among  the  whole  nation,  so  that  the  patricians 
also  and  their  clients  should  receive  a  share  as  absolute  property."—* 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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one  prefer  a  vanquished  to  a  victorious  city ;  and  suffer 
Veii  now,  after  being  captured,  to  enjoy  greater  prosperi- 
ty than  it  had  before  its  capture  ?  Lastly,  that  they  may 
be  forsaken  in  their  country  by  their  fellow-citizens ;  that 
no  power  should  ever  oblige  them  to  forsake  their  country 
and  fellow-citizens,  and  follow  Titus  Licinius  (for  he  was 
the  tribune  of  the  commons  who  proposed  the  measure) 
as  a  founder  to  Veii,  abandoning  the  divine  Romulus,  the 
3on  of  a  god,  the  parent  and  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome." 
When  these  proceedings  were  going  on  with  shameful  con- 
tentions (for  the  patricians  had  drawn  over  one  half  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  to  their  sentiments),  nothing  else 
obliged  the  commons  to  refrain  from  violence,  but  that 
whenever  a  clamor  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  commenc- 
ing a  riot,  the  principal  members  of  the  Senate,  present- 
ing themselves  among  the  foremost  to  the  crowd,  ordered 
that  they  themselves  should  be  attacked,  struck,  and  put 
to  death.  While  they  abstained  from  violating  their  age, 
dignity,  and  honorable  station,  their  respect  for  them 
checked  their  rage  even  with  respect  to  similar  attempts 
on  others. 

25.  Camillus,  at  every  opportunity  and  in  all  places, 
stated  publicly  "that  this  was'not  at  all  surprising;  that 
the  state  was  gone  mad  ;  which,  though  bound  by  a  vow, 
yet  felt  greater  concern  in  all  other  matters  than  in  acquit- 
ting itself  of  its  religious  obligations.  He  would  say  noth- 
ing of  the  contribution  of  an  alms,  more  strictly  speaking, 
than  of  a  tenth ;  since  each  man  bound  himself  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity  by  it,  the  public  was  set  free.  However, 
that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  pass  this  over 
in  silence,  that  out  of  that  spoil  only  which  consisted  of 
movable  effects  a  tenth  was  set  apart ;  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  city  and  captured  land,  which  were  also 
included  in  the  vow."  As  the  discussion  of  this  point 
seemed  difficult  to  the  Senate,  it  was  referred  to  the  pon- 
tiffs ;  Camillus  being  invited  [to  the  council],  the  college 
decided  that  whatever  had  belonged  to  the  Veientians  be- 
fore the  uttering  of  the  vow,  and  had  come  into  the  power 
of  the  Roman  people  after  the  vow  was  made,  of  that  a 
tenth  part  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Thus  the  city  and  land 
were  brought  into  the  estimate.     The  money  was  issued 
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from  the  treasury,  and  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  soldiers 
were  commissioned  to  purchase  gold  with  it.  And  when 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  [metal],  the 
matrons  having  held  meetings  to  deliberate  on  the  subject, 
and  by  a  general  resolution  having  promised  the  military 
tribunes  tlieir  gold  and  all  their  ornaments,  brought  them 
into  the  treasury.  This  circumstance  was  peculiarly  grate- 
ful to  the  Senate,  and  they  say  that  in  return  for  this  gen- 
erosity the  honor  was  conferred  on  the  matrons,  that  they 
might  use  covered  chariots  [when  going]  to  public  wor- 
ship and  the  games,  and  open  chaises  on  festival  and  com- 
mon days.  A  certain  weight  of  gold  being  received  from 
each  and  valued,  in  order  that  the  price  might  be  paid  for 
it,  it  was  resolved  that  a  golden  bowl  shouLl  be  made  of 
it,  which  was  to  be  carried  to  Delphos  as  an  offering  to 
Apollo.  As  soon  as  they  disengaged  their  minds  from  the 
religious  obligation,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  renew 
their  seditious  practices ;  the  populace  are  excited  against 
all  the  nobles,  but  above  all  against  Camillus :  that  "  he, 
by  confiscating  and  consecrating  the  plunder  of  Veil,  had 
reduced  it  to  nothing."  The  absent  [nobles]  they  abuse 
in  violent  terms :  they  evince  a  respect  for  them  in  their 
■presence,  when  they  voluntarily  presented  themselves  to 
their  fury.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  business 
would  be  protracted  beyond  that  year,  they  re-elect  as 
tribunes  of  the  commons  for  the  following  year  the  same 
abettors  of  the  law ;  and  the  patricians  strove  to  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  with  respect  to  those  who  were  op- 
ponents of  the  law.  Thus  the  same  persons,  in  a  great 
measure,  were  re-elected  tribunes  of  the  commons. 

26.  At  the  election  of  military  tribunes  the  patricians 
succeeded  by  their  utmost  exertions  in  having  Marcus 
Furius  Camillus  elected.  They  pretended  that  he  was 
wanted  as  a  commander  on  account  of  the  wars ;  but  he 
was  intended  as  an  opponent  to  the  tribunes  in  their  pro- 
fusion. The  military  tribunes  with  consular  authority 
elected  with  Camillus  were,  Lucius  Fui-ius  MeduUinus  a 
sixth  time,  Cains  ^milius,  Lucius  Valerius  Publicola, 
Spurius  Postumius,  Publius  Cornelius  a  second  time.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons took  not  a  step  until  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  should 
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set  out  to  the  Faliscians,  as  that  war  had  been  assigned  to 
him.  Then,  by  delaying,  the  project  cooled;  and  Camil- 
liis,  whom  they  chiefly  dreaded  as  an  antagonist,  acquired 
an  increase  of  glory  among  the  Faliscians.  For  when  the 
enemy  at  first  confined  themselves  within  the  walls,  con- 
sidering it  the  safest  plan,  by  laying  waste  their  lands 
and  burning  thfir  houses,  he  compelled  them  to  Come  forth 
from  the  city ;  but  their  fears  prevented  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  any  considerable  length.  At  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  they  pitch  their  camp ;  trusting  that  it  was  suffi- 
ciently secure  from  no  other  cause  than  the  difficulty  of 
the  approaches,  the  roads  around  being  rough  and  craggy, 
in  some  parts  narrow,  in  others  steep.  But  Camillus  hav- 
ing followed  tine  direction  of  a  prisoner  belonging  to  the 
country  as  his  guide,  decamping  at  an  advanced  hour  of 
the  night,  at  break  of  day  shows  himself  on  ground  con- 
sidei-ably  higher  [than  theirs].  The  Romans  worked  at 
the  fortifications  in  three  divisions :  the  rest  of  the  army 
stood  prepared  for  battle.  Thei-e  ho  routs  and  puts  to 
flight  the  enemy  when  they  attempted  to  interrupt  his 
works ;  arA  such  terror  was  struck  into  the  Faliscians  in 
consequence,  that,  in  their  precipitate  flight,  passing  by 
their  own  camp  which  lay  in  their  way,  they  made  for  the 
city.  Many  were  slain  and  wounded  before  that,  in  their 
panic,  they  could  make  their  way  through  the  gates. 
Their  camp  was  taken ;  the  spoil  ■v\-as  given  up  to  the 
quaestors,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  soldiers ;  but, 
overcome  by  the  strictness  of  his  authority,  they  both  hated 
and  admired  the  same  firmness  of  conduct.  Then  a  regu- 
lar siege  of  the  city  took  place,  and  the  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  were  carried  on,  and  sometimes  occasional  attacks 
were  made  by  the  townsmen  on  the  Roman  posts,  and 
slight  skirmishes  took  place :  and  the  time  was  spent,  no 
hope  [of  success]  inclining  to  either  "side,  while  corn  and 
other  provisions  were  possessed  in  much  greater  abun- 
dance by  the  besieged  than  the  besiegers  from  [the  store] 
which  had  been  previously  laid  in.  And  their  toil  appear- 
ed likely  to  prove  just  as  tedious  as  it  had  at  Veii,  had 
not  fortune  presented  to  the  Roman  general  at  once  both 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  virtuous  firmness  of  mind 
already  tested  in  warlike  affairs,  and  a  speedy  victory. 
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27.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  FaHscians  to  employ  tha 
same  person  as  preceptor  and  private  tutor  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  and,  as  continues  the  usage  to  this  day  in  Greece, 
several  youths  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  one  man. 
The  person  who  appeared  to  excel  in  knowledge,  instruct- 
ed, as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  children  of  the  leading 
men.  As  he  had  established  it  as  a  custom  during  pc.ice 
to  carry  the  boys  out  beyond  the  city  for  the  sake  of  play 
and  of  exercise;  that  custom  not  having  been  discontin- 
ued  during  the  existence  of  the  war ;  then  drawing  them 
away  from  the  gate,  sometimes  in  shorter,  sometimes  in 
longer  excursions,  advancing  farther  than  usual,  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  by  varying  their  play  and  conversa- 
tion, he  led  them  on  between  the  enemy's  guards,  and 
thence  to  the  Roman  camp  into  his  tent  to  Caraillus. 
There  to  the  atrocious  act  he  added  a  still  more  atrocious 
speech;  that  "he  had  delivered  Falerii  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  when  he  put  into  their  power  those  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  there  at  the  head  of  affairs." 
When  Camillus  heard  this,  he  says :  "  Wicked  as  thou  art, 
thou  hast  come  with  thy  villainous  offering  neither  to  a 
people  nor  a  commander  like  thyself.  Between  us  and 
the  Faliscians  there  exists  not  that  form  of  society  which 
is  established  by  human  compact ;  but  between  both  there 
does  exist,  and  ever  will  exist,  that  which  nature  has  im- 
planted. There  are  laws  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace ;  and 
we  have  learned  to  wage  them  justly  not  less  than  brave- 
ly. We  carry  arms  not  against  that  age  which  is  spared 
even  when  towns  are  taken,  but  against  men  who  are 
themselves  armed,  and  who,  not  having  been  injured  or 
provoked  by  us,  attacked  the  Roman  camp  at  Veil.  Those 
thou  hast  surpassed,  as  far  as  lay  in  you,  by  an  unprece- 
dented act  of  villainy:  I  shall  conquer  them,  as  I  did 
Veil,  by  Roman  arts,  by  bravery,  labor,  and  by  arms." 
Tiien,  having  stripped  him  naked  and  tied  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  he  delivered  him  up  to  the  boys  to  be 
brought  back  to  Falerii ;  and  supplied  them  with  rods  to 
scourge  the  traitor  and  drive  him  into  the  city.  At  which 
spectacle,  a  crowd  of  people  being  assembled,  afterwards 
the  Senate  being  convened  by  the  magistrates  on  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  so  great  a  change  was  produced 
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in  their  sentiments,  that  the  entire  state  earnestly  demand^ 
ed  peace  at  the  hands  of  those  who  lately,  outrageous  by 
hatred  and  anger,  almost  preferred  the  fate  of  the  Veien- 
tians  to  the  peace  of  the  Capenatians.  The  Roman  faith, 
the  justice  of  the  commander,  are  cried  up  in  the  Forum 
and  in  the  Senate-house ;  and  by  universal  consent  ambas- 
sadors set  out  to  the  camp  to  Camillus,  and  thence,  by  per- 
mission of  Camillus,  to  Kome,  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
deliver  up  Palerii.  When  introduced  before  the  Senate, 
they  are  represented  as  having  spoken  thus :  "  Conscript 
fathers,  overcome  by  you  and  your  commander  by  a  vic- 
tory at  which  neither  god  nor  man  can  feel  displeasure, 
we  surrender  ourselves  to  you,  considering  that  we  shall 
live  more  happily  under  your  rule  than  under  our  own 
law,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  glorious  for  a  con- 
queror. In  the  result  of  this  war  two  salutary  examples 
have  been  exhibited  to  mankind.  You  preferred  faith  in 
war  to  present  victory ;  we,  challenged  by  your  good  faith, 
have  voluntarily  given  up  to  you  the  victory.  We  are  un- 
der your  sovereignty.  Send  men  to  receive  our  arms,  our 
hostages,  our  city  with  its  gates  thrown  open.  You  shall 
never  have  to  repent  of  our  fidelity,  nor  we  of  your  domin- 
ion." Thanks  were  returned  to  Camillus,  both  by  the  en- 
emy and  by  his  own  countrymen.  Money  was  required  of 
the  Faliscians  to  pay  ofE  the  soldiers  for  that  year,  that  the 
Roman  people  might  be  relieved  from  the  tribute.  Peace 
being  granted,  the  army  was  led  back  to  Rome. 

28.  When  Camillus  returned  home,  signahzed  by  much 
more  solid  glory  than  when  white  horses  had  drawn  him 
through  the  city,  having  vanquished  the  enemy  by  justice 
and  good  faith,  the  Senate  did  not  conceal  their  sense  of 
respect  for  him,  but  immediately  set  about  acquitting  him 
of  his  vow ;  and  Lucius  Valerius,  Lucius  Sergius,  Aulus 
Manlius,  being  sent  in  a  ship-of-war  as  ambassadors  to 
carry  the  golden  bowl  to  Delphos  as  an  offering  to  Apollo, 
were  intercepted  by  the  pirates  of  the  Liparenses  not  far 
from  the  Sicihan  Strait,  and  carried  to  Liparse.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  state  to  make  a  division  of  all  booty 
v/hich  was  acquired,  as  it  were,  by  public  piracy.  On 
that  year  it  so  happened  that  one  Timasitheus  filled  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate,  a  man  more  like  the  Romans 
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than  his  own  countrymen.  Who,  himself  reverencing  the 
name  of  ambassadors,  and  the  offering,  and  the  god  to 
■whom  it  was  sent,  and  the  cause  of  the  offering,  impress- 
ed the  multitude  also,  who  almost  on  all  occasions  resem- 
ble their  ruler,  with  [a  sense]  of  religions  justice;  and 
after  having  brought  the  ambassadors  to  a  public  enter- 
tainment, escorted  them  with  the  protection  of  some  ships 
to  Delphos,  and  from  thence  brought  them  back  in  safety 
to  Rome.  By  a  decree  of  the  Senate  a  league  of  hospi- 
tality was  formed  with  him,  and  presents  were  conferred 
on  him  by  the  state.  During  the  same  year  the  war  with 
the  ^quans  was  conducted  with  varying  success;  so  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  both  among  the  troops  them- 
selves and  at  Rome,  whether  they  had  been  victorious  or 
were  vanquished.  The  Roman  commanders  were  Caius 
JEmilius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  two  of  the  military  trib- 
unes. At  first  they  acted  in  conjunction ;  then,  after 
the  enemy  were  routed  in  the  field,  it  was  agreed  that 
^milius  should  take  possession  of  Verrugo  with  a  certain 
force,  and  that  Postumius  should  devastate  the  country. 
There,  as  the  latter  proceeded  rather  negligently,  and  with 
his  troops  irregularly  drawn  up,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
^quans,  and  an  alarm  being  occasioned,  he  was  driven  to 
the  nearest  hill ;  and  the  panic  spread  from  thence  to  Ver- 
rugo, to  the  other  detachment  of  the  army.  When  Pos- 
tumius, having  withdrawn  his  men  to  a  place  of  safety, 
summoned  an  assembly  and  upbraided  them  with  their 
fright  and  flight ;  with  having  been  beaten  by  a  most  cow- 
ardly and  dastardly  enemy;  the  entire  army  shout  aloud 
that  they  deserved  to  hear  all  this,  and  admitted  the  dis- 
grace they  had  incurred ;  but  [they  promised]  that  they 
would  make  amends,  and  that  the  enemy's  joy  should  not 
be  of  long  duration.  Demanding  that  he  would  instantly 
lead  them  from  thence  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  (this  lay 
in  the  plain  within  their  view),  they  submitted  to  any  pun- 
ishment if  they  did  not  take  it  before  night.  Having 
praised  them,  he  orders  them  to  take  refreshment,  and  to 
be  in  readiness  at  the  fourth  watch.  And  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  prevent  tlie  flight  of  the  Romans  from  the  hill 
through  the  road  which  led  to  Verrugo,  were  posted  to 
meet  them ;   and  the  battle  commenced  before  •Iflylight 
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(but  the  moon  was  up  all  the  night),  and  was  not  more 
confused  than  a  battle  fought  by  day.  But  the  shout 
having  reached  Verrugo,  when  they  thought  that  the  Ro- 
man camp  was  attacked,  occasioned  such  a  panic,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  ^milius  and  his  efEorts  to  stop 
them,  they  fled  to  Tusculum  in  great  disorder.  From 
thence  a  report  wars  carried  to  Rome  that  "Postumius 
and  his  army  were  cut  to  pieces."  When  tlie  dawn  of  day^ 
had  removed  all  app«'ehension  of  an  ambuscade  in  case 
of  a  hasty  pursuit,  after  riding  through  the  ranks,  by  de- 
manding [the  performance  of]  their  promises,  he  infused 
such  ardor  into  them  that  the  ^quans  could  no  longer 
withstand  their  impetuosity.  Then  the  slaughter  of  them 
in  their  flight,  such  as  takes  place  when  matters  are  con- 
ducted more  under  the  influence  of  anger  than  of  courage, 
was  continued  even  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  melancholy  news  from  Tusculum,  the  state  having 
been  alarmed  without  cause,  was  followed  by  a  letter  from 
Postumius  decked  with  laurel,  (announcing)  that  "the 
victory  belonged  to  the  Roman  people ;  that  the  army  of 
the  ^quans  was  destroyed." 

29.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  had  not 
yet  attained  a  termination,  both  the  commons  exerted 
themselves  to  continue  their  ofiice  for  the  promoters  of  the 
law,  and  the  patricians  to  re-elect  the  opponents  of  the 
law ;  but  the  commons  were  more  successful  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  own  magistrates.  Which  annoyance  the  pa- 
tricians avenged  by  passing  a  decree  of  the  Senate  that 
consuls  should  be  elected,  magistrates  detested  by  the  com- 
mons. After  an  interval  of  fifteen  years,  Lucius  Lucre- 
tius Flavus  and  Servius  Sulpicius  Camerinus  were  ap- 
pointed consuls.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  while  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  united  their  efforts  to  pass  the 
law,  because  none  of  their  college  were  likely  to  oppose 
them,  and  the  consuls  resisted  them  with  no  less  energy, 
the  jEquans  storm  Vitellia,  a  Roman  colony  in  their  ter- 
ritory. The  chief  part  of  the  colonists  made  their  way  in 
safety  to  Rome,  because  the  town,  having  been  taken  by 
treachery  in  the  night,  afforded  an  unimpeded  mode  of 
escape  by  the  remote  side  of  the  city.  That  province  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Lucius  Lucretius  the  consul.     He  having  set 
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out  with  his  army,  vanquished  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and 
returned  victorious  to  Rome  to  a  more  serious  contest. 
A  day  of  trial  had  been  appointed  for  Aulus  Virginius 
and  Quintus  Pomponius,  plebeian  tribunes  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  in  whose  defense,  by  the  combined  poAver 
of  the  patricians,  the  honor  of  the  Senate  was  involved. 
For  no  one  laid  against  them  any  other  impeachment, 
either  of  their  mode  of  life  or  of  their  conduct  in  office, 
save  that,  to  gratify  the  patricians,  they  had  protested 
against  the  tribunitian  law.  The  resentment  of  the  com- 
mons, however,  prevailed  over  the  influence  of  the  Senate ; 
and  by  a  most  pernicious  precedent  these  men,  though  in- 
nocent, were  condemned  [to  pay  a  fine]  of  ten  thousand 
asses  in  weight.  At  this  the  patricians  were  very  much 
incensed.  Camillus  openly  charged  the  commons  with 
gross  violation  of  duty,  "who,  now  turning  their  venom 
against  their  own  body,  did  not  feel  that  by  their  iniqui- 
tous sentence  on  the  tribune  they  abolished  the  right  of 
protesting ;  that,  abolishing  this  right  of  protesting,  they 
had  upset  the  tribunitian  authority.  For  they  were  mis- 
taken in  expecting  that  the  patricians  would  tolerate  the 
unbridled  licentiousness  of  that  office.  If  ti'ibunitian  vio- 
lence could  not  be  repelled  by  tribunitian  aid,  that  the  pa- 
tricians would  find  out  some  other  weapon."  The  consuls 
he  also  blamed,  because  they  had  in  silence  suffered  those 
tribunes  who  had  followed  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to 
be  deceived  by  [their  reliance]  on  the  public  faith.  By 
openly  expressing  these  sentiments,  he  every  day  stilL 
further  exasperated  the  angry  feelings  of  the  people. 

30.  But  he  ceased  not  to  urge  the  Senate  to  oppose  the 
law ;  "  that  when  the  day  for  jjroposing  the  law  had  ar- 
rived they  should  go  down  to  the  Forum  with  no  other 
feeling  than  as  men  who  remembered  that  they  had  to  con- 
tend for  their  altars  and  homes,  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  the  soil  in  wliioh  they  had  been  born.  For 
that,  as  far  as  he  himself  individually  was  concerned,  if 
during  this  contest  [to  be  sustained]  by  his  country  it 
were  allowable  for  him  to  think  of  his  own  glory,  it  would 
even  reflect  honor  on  himself,  that  a  city  captured  Jby  him 
should  be  densely  inhabited,  that  he  would  daily  enjoy 
the  monument  of  his  glory,  and  that  he  would  have  before 
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his  eyes  a  city  borne  by  him  in  his  triumph,  that  all  would 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  renown.  But  that  he  deemed 
it  an  impiety  that  a  city  deserted  and  forsaken  by  the 
immortal  gods  should  be  inhabited  ;  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple should  reside  in  a  captive  soil,  and  that  a  vanquished 
should  be  taken  in  exchange  for  a  victorious  country." 
Stimulated  by  these  exhortations  of  their  leader,  the  patri- 
cians, both  young  and  old,  entered  the  Forum  in  a  body, 
when  the  law  was  about  to  be  proposed ;  and  dispersing 
themselves  through  the  tribes,  each  earnestly  appealing  to 
the  members  of  their  own  tribe,  began  to  entreat  them 
with  tears  "not  to  desert  that  country  for  which  they 
themselves  and  their  fathers  had  fought  most  vaHantly 
and  successfully,"  pointing  to  the  Capitol,  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  and  the  other  temples  of  the  gods  around ;  "  not 
to  drive  the  Roman  people,  exiles  and  outcasts,  from  their 
native  soil  and  household  gods  into  the  city  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  not  to  bring  matters  to  such  a  state,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter that  Veil  were  not  taken,  lest  Rome  should  be  desert- 
ed." Because  they  proceeded  not  by  violence,  but  by  en- 
treaties,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  entreaties  frequent  men- 
tion was  [made]  of  the  gods,  the  greatest  part  [of  the 
people]  were  influenced  by  religious  scruples ;  and  more 
tribes  by  one  rejected  the  law  than  voted  for  it.  And  so 
gratifying  was  this  victoiy  to  the  patricians,  that  on  the 
following  day,  on  a  motion  made  by  the  consuls,  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  was  passed  that  seven  acres  a  man  of  Veien- 
tian  territory  should  be  distributed  to  the  commons ;  and 
not  only  to  the  fathers  of  families,  but  so  that  all  persons 
in  their  house  in  a  state  of  freedom  should  be  considered, 
and  that  they  might  be  willing  to  rear  up  their  children 
with  that  prospect. 

31.  The  commons  being  won  over  by  such  a  boon,  no 
opposition  was  made  to  holding  the  elections  for  consuls. 
Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  and  Marcus  Manlius,  who  after- 
wards obtained  the  surname  of  Capitolinus,  were  elected 
consuls.  These  consuls  celebrated  the  great  games  which 
Marcus  Purius,  when  dictator,  had  vowed  in  the  Veientian 
war.  In  the  same  year  the  temple  of  imperial  Juno,  vow- 
ed by  the  same  dictator  and  during  the  same  war,  is  dedi- 
cated ;  and  they  state  that  the  dedication  was  attended 
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with  great  zeal  by  the  matrons.  A  war  scarcely  worth 
mentioning  was  waged  with  the  ^quans  at  Algidum,  the 
enemies  taking  to  flight  almost  before  they  commenced 
the  fight.  To  Valerius,  because  he  was  more  persevering 
in  slaughtering  them  in  their  flight,  a  triumph  was  grant- 
ed ;  it  was  decreed  that  Manlius  should  enter  the  city 
with  an  ovation.  The  same  year  a  new  war  broke  out 
with  the  Volsinians ;  whither  an  army  could  not  be  led, 
on  account  of  a  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, which  arose  from  drought  and  excessive  heat ;  on 
account  of  which  the  Volsinians,  forming  a  junction  with 
the  Salpinians,  being  elated  with  pride,  made  an  unpro- 
voked incursion  into  the  Roman  territories.  War  was 
then  proclaimed  against  the  two  states.  Caius  Julius 
died  during  his  censorship;  Marcus  Cornelius  was  sub- 
stituted in  his  room ;  a  proceeding  which  was  afterwards 
considered  as  offensive  to  religion,  because  during  that 
lustrum  Rome  was  taken.  Nor  since  that  time  has  a  cen- 
sor ever  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  one  deceased. 
And  the  consuls  being  seized  by  the  distemper,  it  was 
determined  that  the  auspices  should  be  taken  anew  during 
an  interregnum. 

32.  Therefore  when,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  consuls  resigned  their  ofiice,  Marcus  Furius  Camil- 
lus  is  created  interrex,  who  appointed  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipiointerrex,  and  he  afterwards  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus. 
By  him  were  appointed  six  mihtary  tribunes  with  consular 
power ;  so  that,  though  any  one  of  them  should  be  incom- 
moded by  bad  health,  the  state  might  have  a  sufiicient 
number  of  magistrates.  On  the  calends  of  July,  the  fol- 
lowing entered  on  their  office :  Lucius  Lucretius,  Serving 
Sulpicius,  Marcus  JEmilius,  Lucius  Furius  MeduUinns  a 
seventh  time,  Agrippa  Furius,  Caius  jEmilius  a  second 
time.  Of  these,  Lucius  Lucretius  and  Caius  ^milius  got 
the  Volsinians  as  their  province;  the  Salpinians  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Agrippa  Purius  and  Servius  Sulpicius.  The  first 
engagement  was  with  the  Volsinians.  The  war,  impor- 
tant from  the  number  of  the  enemy,  was  without  difficulty 
brought  to  a  close.  At  the  first  onset  their  army  was  put 
to  flight.  Eight  thousand  soldiers,  hemmed  in  by  the  cav- 
alry, laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered.     The  account 

11* 
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received  of  that  war  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Sal- 
pinians  from  hazarding  an  engagement ;  the  troops  secured 
themselves  within  their  towns.  The  Romans  drove  spoil 
in  every  direction,  both  from  the  Salpinian  and  Volsinian 
territory,  there  being  no  one  to  repel  that  aggression  ;  un- 
til a  truce  for  twenty  years  was  granted  to  the  Volsinians, 
exhausted  by  the  war,  on  this  condition,  that  they  should 
make  restitution  to  the  Roman  people,  and  furnish  the  pay 
of  the  army  for  that  year.  During  the  same  year,  Marcus 
Cccdicius,  a  plebeian,  announced  to  the  tribunes  that  in  the 
New  Street,  where  the  chapel  now  stands,  above  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  he  had  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  night  a 
voice  louder  than  that  of  a  human  being,  which  ordered 
the  magistrates  to  be  told  that  the  Gauls  were  approach- 
ing. This,  as  is  usual,  was  disregarded,  on  account  of  the 
humble  station  of  the  author,  and  also  because  the  nation 
was  a  remote  one,  and  therefore  the  less  known.  And  not 
only  were  the  warnings  of  the  gods  disregarded,  fate  now 
impending ;  but  further,  the  only  human  aid  which  was 
left  them,  Marcus  Furius,  they  drove  away  from  the  city ; 
who,  on  a  day  [of  trial]  being  appointed  for  him  by  Lu- 
cius Appuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in  reference  to  the 
Veientian  spoil,  he  having  also  lost  his  son,  a  young  man, 
about  the  same  time,  when  he  summoned  to  his  house  the 
members  of  his  tribe  and  his  dependents  (the)''  constituted 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  commons),  and  having  sound- 
ed their  sentiments,  he  received  for  answer,  "  that  they 
would  contribute  whatever  fine  he  should  be  condemned 
to  pay ;  that  to  acquit  him  they  were  unable,'"  retired 
into  exile ;  after  praying  to  the  immortal  gods  "  that,  if  that 
outrage  was  done  to  him  without  his  deserving  it,  they 
would  at  the  earliest  opportunity  give  cause  to  his  ungrate- 
ful country  to  regret  his  absence."  In  his  absence  he  was 
fined  fifteen  thousand  asses  in  weight. 

33.  That  citizen  being  driven  away,  who  being  present, 

'  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  understand  these  words  to  signify  that  these 
persons  had  ah-eady  made  up  their  minds  not  to  acquit  him,  or  assist 
him  by  voting  in  favor  of  him — in  fact,  that  they  could  not  conscientious- 
ly do  so.  It  may,  however,  signify  simply  that  the  people  were  so  in- 
censed against  him  that  there  existed  not  a  rational  pi-ospect  of  acquit- 
tal for  him. 
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Rome  could  not  be  captured,  if  any  thing  is  certain  regard- 
ing human  affairs ;  the  destined  ruin  now  approaching  the 
city,  ambassadors  came  from  the  Clusinians  soliciting  aid 
against  the  Gauls.  A  report  is  current  that  that  nation, 
allured  by  the  delightfulness  of  the  crops,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  wine,  an  enjoyment  then  new  to  them,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  took  possession  of  the  lands  formerly  culti- 
vated by  the  Etrurians ;  and  that  Aruns,  a  native  of  Clu 
slum,  introduced  wine  into  Gaul  for  the  purpose  of  enticing 
the  nation,  through  resentment  for  his  wife's  having  been 
debauched  by  Lucumo,  whose  guardian  he  himself  had 
been,  a  very  influential  young  man,  and  ou  whom  vengeance 
could  not  be  taken,  unless  foreign  aid  were  resorted  to ; 
that  this  person  served  as  a  guide  to  them  when  crossing 
the  Alps,  and  advised  them  to  lay  siege  to'  Clusium.  I 
would  not,  indeed,  deny  that  the  Gauls  were  brought  to 
Clusium  by  Aruns  or  any  other  native  of  Clusium;  but 
that  those  persons  who  laid  siege  to  Clusium  were  not 
they  who  first  crossed  the  Alps,  is  sufficiently  certain.  For 
two  hundred  years  before  they  laid  siege  to  Clusium  and 
captured  the  city  of  Rome,  the  Gauls  passed  over  into 
Italy.  Nor  were  these  the  first  of  the  Etrurians  with 
whom  the  Gauls  fought,  but  long  before  that  they  frequent- 
ly fought  with  those  who  dwelt  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Alps.  Before  the  Roman  empire  the  sway  of  the 
Tuscans  was  much  extended  by  land  and  by  sea ;  how  very 
powerful  they  were  in  the  upper  and  lower  seas,  by  which 
Italy  is  encompassed  like  an  island,  the  names  [of  these 
seas]  is  a  proof ;  the  one  of  which  the  Italian  nations  have' 
called  the  Tuscan  Sea,  the  general  appellation  of  the  people ; 
the  other  the  Hadriatic,  from  Hadria,  a  colony  of  Tuscans. 
The  Greeks  call  these  same  seas  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Ha- 
driatic. This  people  inhabited  the  country  extending  to 
both  seas  in  twelve  cities,  colonies  equal  in  number  to  the 
mother  cities  having  been  sent,  first  on  this  side  the  Ap 
ennines  towards  the  lower  sea,  afterwards  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines  ;  who  obtained  possession  of  all  the 
district  beyond  the  Po,  even  as  far  as  the  Alps,  except  the 
corner  of  the  Venetians,  who  dwell  round  the  extreme 
point  of  the  [Hadriatic]  Sea.  The  Alpine  nations  also 
have  this  origin,  more   especially  the  Rhsetians ;    whom 
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their  very  situation  has  rendered  savage,  so  as  to  retain 
nothing  of  their  original  except  the  accent  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  not  even  that  without  corruption. 

34.  Concerning  the  passage  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  we 
have  heard  as  follows :  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisous 
at  Rome,  the  supreme  government  of  the  Celts,  who  com- 
pose the  third  part  of  Gaul,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bitu- 
rigians :  they  gave  a  king  to  the  Celtic  nation.  This  was 
Ambigatus,  one  very  much  distinguished  by  his  merit,  and 
both  his  great  prosperity  in  his  own  concerns  and  in  those 
of  the  public ;  for  under  his  administration  Gaul  was  so 
fruitful  and  so  well  peopled,  that  so  very  great  a  popula- 
tion appeared  scarcely  capable  of  being  restrained  by  any 
government.  He  being  now  advanced  in  years,  and  anx- 
ious to  relieve  his  kingdom  of  so  oppressive  a  crowd,  de- 
clares his  intention  to  send  his  sister's  sons,  Bellovesus 
and  Sigovesus,  two  enterprising  youths,  into  whatever  set- 
tlements the  gods  should  grant  them  by  augury ;  that 
they  should  take  out  with  them  as  great  a  number  of  men 
as  they  pleased,  so  that  no  nation  might  be  able  to  ob- 
struct them  in  their  progress.  Then  to  Sigovesus  the 
Heccynian  forest  was  assigned  by  the  oracle :  to  Bellove- 
sus the  gods  marked  out  a  much  more  cheering  route  into 
Italy.  He  carried  out  with  him  from  the  Biturigians,  the 
Arvernians,  the  Senonians,  the  ^duans,  the  Ambarrians, 
the  Carnutians,  and  the  Aulercians,  all  that  was  superflu- 
ous in  their  population.  Having  set  out  with  an  immense 
force  of  horse  and  foot,  he  arrived  in  the  country  of  the 
•  Tricastinians.  ISText  the  Alps  were  opposed  [to  their  prog- 
ress], and  I  am  not  surprised  that  they  should  seem  im- 
passable, as  they  had  never  been  climbed  over  through  any 
path  as  yet,  as  far  at  least  as  tradition  can  extend,  unless 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  the  stories  regarding  Hercules. 
When  the  height  of  the  mountains  kept  the  Gauls  there 
penned  up,  as  it  were,  and  they  were  looking  around  [to 
discover]  by  what  path  they  might  pass  into  another 
world  between  the  summits,  which  joined  the  sky,  a  relig- 
ious scruple  detained  them,  it  having  been  announced  to 
them  that  strangers  in  search  of  lands  were  attacked  by 
the  nation  of  the  Salyans.  These  were  the  Massilians,  who 
had  come  by  sea  from  Phocaea.     The  Gauls  considering 
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this  an  omen  of  their  own  fortune,  assisted  them  in  forti- 
fying the  ground  which  they  had  taken  possession  of  on 
their  first  landing,  covered  with  spacious  woods.  They 
themselves  crossed  the  Alps  through  the  Taurinian  and 
pathless  forests ;  and  having  defeated  the  Etrurians  not 
far  from  the  Ticinus,  on  hearing  that  the  land  in  which 
they  had  posted  themselves  was  called  Insubria,  the  same 
name  as  the  Insubres,  a  canton  of  the  ^dui :  embracing 
the  omen  of  the  place,  they  built  a  city  there,  and  called  it 
Mediolanum. 

35.  Some  time  after  another  body,  consisting  of  Ceno- 
manians,  having  followed  the  tracks  of  the  fornaer  under 
the  conduct  of  Elitovius,  crossed  the  Alps  through  the 
same  forest,  with  the  aid  of  Bellovesus,  and  settle  them- 
selves where  the  cities  of  Brixia  and  Verona  now  stand 
(the  Libuans  then  possessed  these  places).  After  these 
came  the  Salluvians,  who  fix  themselves  near  the  ancient 
canton  of  the  Ligurians,  called  Lsevi,  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Ticinus.  Next  the  Boians  and  Lingonians,  having 
made  their  way  over  through  the  Penine  Pass,  all  the  tract 
between  the  Po  and  the  Alps  being  occupied,  crossed  the 
Po  on  rafts,  and  drove  out  of  the  country  not  only  the 
Etrurians,  but  the  Umbrians  also :  they  confined  them- 
selves, however,  within  the  Apennines.  Then  the  Senoni- 
ans,  the  latest  of  these  emigrants,  took  possession  of  the 
track  [extending]  from  the  Utens  to  the  ^sis.  I  find 
that  it  was  this  nation  that  came  to  Clusium,  and  thence 
to  Rome ;  whether  alone,  or  aided  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  is  not  duly  ascertained.  The  Clusians, 
terrified  at  their  strange  enemy,  on  beholding  their  great 
numbers,  the  forms  of  the  men  such  as  they  had  never 
seen,  and  the  kind  of  arras  [they  carried],  and  on  hearing 
that  the  troops  of  the  Etrurians  had  been  frequently  de- 
feated by  them  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Senate,  though  they  had 
no  claim  on  the  Roman  people,  in  respect  either  of  alliance 
or  friendship,  except  that  they  had  not  defended  their  re- 
lations, the  Vcientians,  against  the  Roman  people.  No 
aid  was  obtained :  three  ambassadors  were  sent,  sons  of 
Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus,  to  treat  with  the  Gauls  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  and  Roman  people ;  that  they  should 
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not  attack  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  Roman  people  from 
whom  they  had  received  no  wrong.  That  they  should  be 
supported  by  the  Romans  even  by  force  of  arms,  if  cir- 
cumstances obliged  them ;  but  it  seemed  better  that  war 
itself  should  be  kept  aloof,  if  possible ;  and  that  the  Gauls, 
a  nation  strangers  to  them,  should  be  known  by  peace, 
father  than  by  arms. 

36.  The  embassy  was  a  mild  one,  had  it  not  been  con- 
signed to  ambassadors  too  hot  in  temper,  and  who  resem- 
bled Gauls  more  than  Romans.  To  whom,  after  tliey  de- 
livered their  commission  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gauls,  the 
following  answer  is  returned:  though  the  name  of  the 
Romans  was  new  to  their  ears,  yet  they  believed  them  to 
be  brave  men,  whose  aid  was  implored  by  the  Clusians  in 
their  perilous  con j  uncture.  And  since  they  chose  to  defend 
their  allies  against  them  by  negotiation  rather  than  by 
arms,  that  they  on  their  part  would  not  reject  the  pacific 
terms  which  they  propose,  if  the  Clusians  would  give  up 
to  the  Gauls  in  want  of  land  a  poi-tion  of  their  territories, 
which  they  possessed  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  could 
cultivate ;  otherwise  peace  could  not  be  obtained :  that 
they  Avished  to  receive  an  answer  in  presence  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  if  the  land  were  refused  them,  that  they  would 
decide  the  matter  with  the  sword  in  presence  of  the  same 
Romans ;  that  they  might  have  an  opjjortunity  of  carry- 
ing home  an  account  how  much  the  Gauls  excelled  all 
other  mortals  in  bravery.  On  the  Romans  asking  what 
right  they  had  to  demand  land  from  the  possessors,  or  to 
threaten  war  [in  case  of  refusal],  and  what  business  the 
Gauls  had  in  Etruria,  and  on  their  fiercely  replying  that 
they  carried  their  right  in  their  swords,  that  all  things 
were  the  property  of  the  brave,  with  minds  inflamed  on 
both  sides  they  severally  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  the 
battle  is  commenced.  Here,  fate  now  pressing  hard  on 
the  Roman  city,  the  ambassadors,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  take  up  arms ;  nor  could  this  be  done  in  secret, 
as  three  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the  Roman  youth 
fought  in  the  van  of  the  Etrurians ;  so  conspicuous  was 
the^  valor  of  the  foreigners.  Moreover,  Quintus  Fabius, 
riding  out  beyond  the  line,  slew  a  general  of  the  Gauls 
who  was  furiously  charging  the  very  standards  of  the 
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Etrurians,  having  run  him  through  the  side  with  his 
spear :  and  the  Gauls  recognized  him  when  stripping  him 
of  his  spoils ;  and  a  signal  was  given  throughout  the  en- 
tire line  that  he  was  a  Roman  ambassador.  Giving  up, 
therefore,  their  resentment  against  the  Clusians,  they  sound 
a  retreat,  threatening  the  Romans.  Some  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  they  should  proceed  forthwith  to  Rome. 
The  seniors  prevailed,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
complain  of  the  injuries  done  them,  and  to  demand  that 
the  Fabii  should  be  given  up  to  them  in  satisfaction  for 
having  violated  the  law  of  nations.  When  the  ambassa- 
dors had  stated  matters,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  to  them,  the  conduct  of  the  Fabii  was  neither  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  the  barbarians  seemed  to  them 
to  demand  what  was  just:  but  in  the  case  of  men  of  such 
station  party  favor  prevented  them  from  decreeing  that 
which  they  felt  to  be  right.  Wherefore,  lest  the  blame  of 
any  misfortune  which  might  happen  to  be  received  in  a 
war  with  the  Gauls  should  lie  with  them,  they  refer  the 
consideration  of  the  demands  of  the  Gauls  to  the  people, 
where  influence  and  wealth  were  so  predominant,  that 
those  persons  whose  punishment  was  under  consideration 
were  elected  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  for 
the  ensuing  year.  At  which  proceeding  the  Gauls  being 
enraged,  as  was  very  natural,  openly  menacing  war,  re- 
turn to  their  own  party.  With  the  three  Fabii  the  mil- 
itary tribunes  elected  were  Quintus  Sulpicius  Lougus, 
Quintus  Servilins  a  fourth  time,  Servius  Cornelius  Malugi- 
nensis. 

37.  Though  danger  of  such  magnitude  was  impending 
(so  completely  does  Fortune  blind  the  minds  of  men  when 
she  wishes  not  her  threatening  stroke  to  be  foiled)  a  state 
which  against  the  Fidenatian  and  Veientian  enemies,  and 
other  neighboring  states,  had  recourse  to  aid  even  from 
the  most  extreme  quarters,  and  had  appointed  a  dictator 
on  many  trying  occasions,  that  same  state  now,  when  an 
enemy,  never  before  seen  or  heard  of,  from  the  ocean  and 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  was  advancing  in  arms 
against  them,  looked  not  for  any  extraordinary  command 
or  aid.  Tribunes,  by  whose  temerity  the  war  had  been 
brought  on  them,  were  appointed  to  the  chief  direction  of 
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affairs,  and  even,  making  less  of  the  war  than  fame  had 
represented  it,  held  the  levy  with  no  greater  diligence 
than  used  to  be  exercised  for  ordinary  wars.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Gauls,  on  hearing  that  honor  was  even  confer- 
red on  the  violators  of  human  law,  and  that  their  embassy 
was  slighted,  inflamed  with  resentment,  over  which  that 
nation  has  no  control,  immediately  snatched  up  their  stan- 
dards, and  enter  on  their  march  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion. When  the  cities,  alarmed  at  the  tumult  occasioned 
by  them  as  they  passed  precipitately  along,  began  to  run 
to  arms,  and  the  peasants  took  to  flight,  they  indicated  by 
a  loud  shout  that  they  were  proceeding  to  Rome,  taking 
up  an  immense  space  of  ground,  wherever  they  passed, 
with  their  horses  and  men,  their  troops  spreading  widely 
in  every  direction.  But  fame  and  the  messengers  of  the 
Clusians,  and  then  of  the  other  states  one  after  another, 
preceding  them,  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy  brought 
the  greatest  consternation  to  Rome ;  for,  with  their  tu- 
multuary troops  hastily  led  on,  they  met  them  within  the 
distance  of  the  eleventh  mile-stone,  where  the  River  Allia, 
descending  from  the  Crustuminian  Mountains  in  a  very 
deep  channel,  joins  the  River  Tiber  not  far  below  the  road. 
Already  all  places  in  front  and  on  each  side  were  crowded 
with  the  enemy,  and  this  nation,  which  has  a  natural  turn 
for  causeless  confusion,  by  their  harsh  music  and  discord- 
ant clamors,  filled  all  places  with  a  horrible  din. 

38.  There  the  military  tribunes,  without  having  previ- 
ously selected  a  place  for  their  camp,  without  having  pre- 
viously raised  a  rampart  to  which  they  might  have  a  re-, 
treat,  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  the  gods,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  to  man,  without  taking  auspices  or  offering  sacri- 
fices, draw  up  their  line,  which  was  extended  towards  the 
flanks,  lest  they  should  be  surrounded  by  the  great  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  Still  their  front  could  not  be  made 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  though  by  thinning  their  line 
they  rendered  their  centre  weak  and  scarcely  connected. 
There  was  on  the  right  a  small  eminence,  which  it  was  de- 
termined to  fill  with  bodies  of  reserve ;  and  that  circum- 
stance, as  it  was  the  first  cause  of  their  dismay  and  flight, 
so  it  proved  their  only  means  of  safety  in  their  flight. 
For  Brennus,  the  chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  being  chiefly  ap- 
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prehensive  of  some  design'  being  intended  in  the  sinall 
number  of  the  enemy,  thinking  that  the  high  ground  had 
been  seized  for  this  purpose,  that,  when  the  Gauls  had 
been  engaged  in  front  with  the  line  of  the  legions,  the  re- 
serve was  to  make  an  attack  on  their  rear  and  flank,  di- 
rected his  troops  against  the  reserve ;  certain  that,  if  he 
had  dislodged  them  from  their  ground,  the  victory  would 
be  easy  in  the  plain  for  a  force  which  had  so  much  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  numbers  :  thus  not  only  fortune,  but 
judgment  also,  stood  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians.  In  the 
opposite  army  there  appeared  nothing  like  Romans,  either 
in  the  commanders  or  in  the  soldiers.  Terror  and  dismay 
had  taken  possession  of  their  minds,  and  such  a  forgetful- 
iiess  of  every  thing,  that  a  far  greater  number  of  them  fled 
to  Veii,  a  city  of  their  enemy,  though  the  Tiber  stood  in 
their  way,  than  by  the  direct  road  to  Rome,  to  their  wives 
and  children.  Their  situation  defended  the  reserve  for 
some  time;  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  line,  as 
soon  as  the  shout  was  heard  by  those  who  stood  near- 
est on  their  flank,  and  by  those  at  a  distance  on  their 
rear,  almost  before  they  could  look  at  the  enemy,  as  yet 
untried,  not  only  without  attempting  to  fight,  but  without 
even  returning  the  shout,  fresh  and  unhurt,  they  took  to 
flight.  Nor  was  there  any  slaughter  of  them  in  the  act  of 
fighting ;  but  their  rear  was  cut  to  pieces,  while  they  ob- 
structed their  flight  by  their  struggling  one  with  another. 
Great  slaughter  was  made  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  whither 
the  antire  left  wing,  having  thrown  down  their  arms,  di- 
rected their  flight ;  and  many  who  did  not  know  how  to 
swim,  or  were  exhausted,  being  weighed  down  by  their 
coats  of  mail  and  other  defensive  armor,  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  current.  The  greatest  part,  however,  escaped 
safe  to  Veii;  whence  not  only  no  reinforcement,  but  not 
even  an  account  of  their  defeat,  was  forwarded  to  Rome. 
Those  on  the  right  wing,  which  had  been  posted  at  a  dis- 
tance from   the   river,  and  rather  near  the  foot  of  the 

'  In  my  translation  of  this  passage  I  hare  differed  from  Baker,  who 
thus  renders :  "  Thinking,  that  as  his  enemies  were  few  in  number,  their 
skill  was  what  he  had  chiefly  to  guard  against."  Dureau  I)e  Laraallo 
thus  translates :  "  Supposant  de  la  ruse  aux  ennemis,  a  raison  de  leur 
petit  nombre.''    This  is  obviously  the  correct  version. 
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mountain,  all  made  for  Rome,  and,  without  even  shutting 
the  gates,  fled  into  the  citadel. 

39.  The  miraculous  attainment  of  so  sudden  a  victory 
held  even  the  Gauls  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  And  at 
first  they  stood  motionless  with  panic,  as  if  not  knowing 
what  had  happened ;  then  they  apprehended  a  stratagem ; 
at  length  they  began  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and 
to  pile  up  the  arms  in  heaps,  as  is  their  custom.  Then  at 
length,  when  no  appearance  of  any  thing  hostile  was  any- 
where observed,  having  proceeded  on  their  journey,  they 
reach  the  city  of  Rome  not  long  before  sunset ;  where, 
when  some  horsemen,  who  had  advanced  before,  brought 
back  word  that  the  gates  were  not  shut,  that  no  guard  was 
posted  before  the  gates,  no  armed  troops  on  the  walls,  an- 
other cause  of  amazement  similar  to  the  former  made  them 
halt;  and,  dreading  the  night,  and  ignorance  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  they  posted  themselves  between  Rome  and 
the  Anio,  after  sending  scouts  about  the  walls  and  the  sev- 
eral gates  to  ascertain  what  plans  the  enemy  would  adopt 
in  their  desperate  circumstances.  With  respect  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  the  greater  part  had  gone  to  Veil  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  no  one  supposed  that  any  survived  except 
those  who  had  fled  back  to  Rome,  being  all  lamented  as 
lost,  both  those  living  and  those  dead,  they  caused  the  en- 
tire city  to  be  filled  with  wailings.  The  alarm  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  stifled  private  sorrow,  as  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  enemy  were  at  hand.  Presently  the  bar- 
barians patrolling  around  the  walls  in  troops,  they  heard 
their  yells  and  the  dissonant  clangor  of  their  arms.  All 
the  interval  up  to  the  next  day  kept  their  minds  in  such  a 
state  of  suspense,  that  an  assault  seemed  every  moment 
about  to  be  made  on  the  city :  on  their  first  approach, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  city  [it  was  expected]  ;  for  if  this 
were  not  their  design,  that  they  would  have  remained  at 
the  Allia ;  then  towards  sunset,  because  there  was  not 
much  of  the  day  remaining,  they  imagined  that  they  would 
attack  them  before  night ;  then  that  the  design  was  defer- 
red until  night,  in  order  to  strike  the  greater  terror.  At 
length  the  approach  of  light  struck  them  with  dismay ;  and 
the  calamity  itself  followed  closely  upon  their  continued 
apprehension  of  it,  when  the  troops  entered  the  gates  in 
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hostile  array.  During  that  night,  however,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  state  by  no  means  bore  any  resemblance 
to  that  which  had  fled  in  so  dastardly  a  manner  at  the 
Allia.  For  as  there  was  not  a  hope  that  the  city  could  be 
defended,  so  small  a  number  of  troops  now  remaining,  it 
was  determined  that  the  youth  fit  for  military  service,  and 
the  abler  part  of  the  Senate,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
should  retire  into  the  citadel  and  Capitol ;  and  having  col- 
lected stores  of  arms  and  corn,  and  thence  from  a  fortified 
post,  that  they  should  defend  the  deities,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  Roman  name :  that  the  flamen  [Quirinalis] 
and  the  vestal  priestesses  should  carry  away  far  from 
slaughter  and  conflagration  the  objects  appertaining  to  the 
religion  of  the  state ;  and  that  their  worship  should  not 
be  intermitted  until  there  remained  no  one  who  should  con- 
tinue it.  If  the  citadel  and  Capitol,  the  mansion  of  the 
gods,  if  the  Senate,  the  source  of  public  counsel,  if  the 
youth  of  military  age,  should  survive  the  impending  ruin 
of  the  city,  the  loss  would  be  light  of  the  aged,  the  crowd 
left  behind  in  the  city,  and  who  were  sure  to  perish'  under 
any  circumstances.  And  in  order  that  the  plebeian  por- 
tion of  the  multitude  might  bear  the  thing  with  greater 
resignation,  the  aged  men,  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs  and 
consulships,  openly  declared  that  they  would  die  along  with 
them,  and  that  they  would  not  burden  the  scanty  stores 
of  the  armed  men  with  those  bodies,  with  which  they 
were  now  unable  to  bear  arms,  or  to  defend  their  country. 
Such  was  the  consolation  addressed  to  each  other  by  the 
aged,  now  destined  to  death. 

40.  Their  exhortations  were  then  turned  to  the  band  of 
young  men,  whom  they  escorted  to  the  Capitol  and  citadel, 
commending  to  their  valor  and  youth  whatever  might  be 
the  remaining  fortune  of  a  city  which  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  had  been  victorious  in  all  its  wars.  When 
those  who  carried  with  them  all  their  hope  and  resources 
parted  with  the  others,  who  had  determined  not  to  survive 
the  ruin  of  their  captured  city,  both  the  circumstance  itself 
and  the  appearance  [it  exhibited]  was  really  distressing, 

'  The  aged  were  doomed  to  perish  under  any  circumstances  (utique), 
from  scarcity  of  provisions,  whethev  they  retired  into  the  Capitol  with 
the  military  youth  or  were  left  behind  in  the  city. 
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and  also  the  weeping  of  the  women,  and  their  undecided 
running  together,  following  now  these,  now  those,  and  ask- 
ing their  husbands  and  children  what  was  to  become  of 
them,  [all  together]  left  nothing  that  could  be  added  to 
human  misery.  A  great  many  of  them,  however,  escorted 
their  friends  into  the  citadel,  no  one  either  preventing  or 
inviting  them;  because  the  measure  which  was  advanta- 
geous to  the  besieged,  that  of  ]'educing  the  number  of  use- 
less persons,  was  but  little  in  accordance  with  humanity. 
The  rest  of  the  crowd,  chiefly  plebeians,  whom  so  small  a 
bill  could  not  contain,  nor  could  they  be  supported  amidst 
such  a  scarcity  of  corn,  pouring  out  of  the  city  as  if  in  one 
continued  train,  repaired  to  the  Janiculum.  From  thence 
some  were  dispersed  through  the  country,  some  made  for 
the  neighboring  cities,  without  any  leader  or  concert,  fol- 
lowing each  his  own  hopes,  his  own  plans,  those  of  the  pub- 
lic being  given  up  as  lost.  In  the  mean  time  the  Flamen 
Quirinalis  and  the  vestal  virgins,  laying  aside  all  concern 
for  their  own  affairs,  consulting  which  of  the  sacred  de- 
posits should  be  carried  with  them,  which  should  be  left 
behind,  for  they  had  not  strength  to  carry  them  all,  or 
what  place  would  best  preserve  them  in  safe  custody,  con- 
sider it  best  to  put  them  into  casks  and  to  bury  them  in 
the  chapel  adjoining  to  the  residence  of  the  Flamen  Quir- 
inalis, where  now  it  is  profane  to  spit  out.  The  rest  they 
carry  away  with  them,  after  dividing  the  burden  among 
themselves,  by  the  road  which  leads  by  the  Sublician  bridge 
to  the  Janiculum.  When  Lucius  Albinius,  a  Roman  ple- 
beian, who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  wag- 
on, beheld  them  on  that  ascent  among  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
which  was  leaving  the  city  as  unfit  to  carry  arms ;  even 
then  the  distinction  of  things  divine  and  human  being  j)re- 
served,  considering  it  an  outrage  on  religion  that  the  pub- 
lic priests  and  sacred  utensils  of  the  Roman  people  should 
go  on  foot  and  be  carried,  that  he  and  his  family  should 
be  seen  in  a  carriage,  he  commanded  his  wife  and  children 
to  alight,  placed  the  virgins  and  sacred  utensils  in  the  ve- 
hicle, and  carried  them  on  to  Caere,  whither  the  priests 
had  intended  to  go. 

41.  Meanwhile  at  Rome   all  arrangements   being  now 
made,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  such  an  emergency,  for  the 
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defense  of  the  citadel,  the  crowd  of  aged  persons  having 
returned  to  their  houses,  awaited  the  enemy's  coming  with 
minds  firmly  prepared  for  death.  Such  of  them  as  had 
borne  curule  offices,  in  order  that  they  may  die  in  the  in- 
signia of  their  former  station,  honors,  and  merit,  arraying 
themselves  in  the  most  magnificent  garments  worn  by  those 
drawing  the  chariots  of  the  gods  in  procession,  or  by  pei-- 
Bons  riding  in  triumph,  seated  themselves  in  their  ivory 
sliairs,  in  the  middle  of  their  halls.  Some  say  that  they 
devoted  themselves  for  their  country  and  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  Marcus  Fabius,  the  chief  pontiff,  dictating  the  form 
of  words.  The  Gauls,  both  because  by  the  intervention  of 
the  night  they  had  abated  all  angry  feelings  arising  from 
the  irritation  of  battle,  and  because  they  had  on  no  occa- 
sion fought  a  well-disputed  fight,  and  were  then  not  tak- 
ing the  city  by  stoma  or  violence,  entering  the  city  the  next 
day,  free  from  resentment  or  heat  of  passion,  through  the 
Colline  gate  which  lay  open,  advance  into  the  Forum,  cast- 
ing their  eyes  around  on  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  on 
the  citadel,  which  alone  exhibited  any  appearance  of  war. 
From  thence,  after  leaving  a  small  guard,  lest  any  attack 
should  be  made  on  them  while  scattered,  from  the  citadel 
or  Capitol,  they  dispersed  in  quest  of  plunder ;  the  streets 
being  entirely  desolate,  rush  some  of  them  in  a  body  into 
the  houses  that  were  nearest ;  some  repair  to  those  which 
were  most  distant,  considering  these  to  be  untouched  and 
abounding  with  spoil.  Afterwards  being  terrified  by  the 
very  solitude,  lest  any  stratagem  of  the  enemy  should  sur- 
prise them  while  being  dispersed,  they  returned  in  bodies 
into  the  Forum  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  the  Forum, 
where  the  houses  of  the  commons  being  shut,  and  the 
halls  of  the  leading  men  lying  open,  almost  greater  back- 
wardness was  felt  to  attack  the  open  than  the  shut  houses  ; 
so  completely  did  they  behold  with  a  sort  of  veneration 
men  sitting  in  the  porches  of  the  palaces,  who  besides 
their  ornaments  and  apparel,  more  august  than  human, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  gods,  in  the  majesty 
which  their  looks  and  the  gravity  of  their  countenance 
displayed.  While  they  stood  gazing  on  these  as  on  stat- 
ues, it  is  said  that  Marcus  Papirius,  one  of  them,  roused 
the  anger  of  a  Gaul  by  striking  him  on  the  head  with  his 
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ivory  while  he  was  stroking  liis  beard,  which  was  then 
universally  worn  long ;  and  that  the  commencement  of 
the  bloodshed  began  with  him,  that  the  rest  were  slain  in 
their  seats.  After  the  slaughter  of  the  nobles,  no  person 
whatever  was  spared ;  the  houses  were  plundered,  and, 
when  emptied,  were  set  on  fire. 

42.  But  whether  it  was  that  all  were  not  possessed  with 
a  desire  of  destroying  the  city,  or  it  had  been  so  deter- 
mined by  the  leading  men  of  the  Gauls,  both  that  some 
fires  should  be  presented  to  their  view,  [to  see]  if  the  be- 
sieged could  be  forced  into  a  surrender  through  affection 
for  their  dwellings,  and  that  all  the  houses  should  not  be 
burned  down,  so  that  whatever  portion  should  remain  of 
the  city,  they  might  hold»as  a  pledge  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  the  enemy ;  the  fire  by  no  means  spread  either 
indisciiminately  or  extensively  on  the  first  day,  as  is  usu- 
al in  a  captured  city.  The  Romans  beholding  from  the 
citadel  the  city  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  their  running  to 
and  fro  through  all  the  streets,  some  new  calamity  present- 
ing itself  in  every  different  quarter,  were  neither  able  to 
preserve  their  presence  of  mind,  nor  even  to  have  perfect 
command  of  their  ears  and  eyes.  To  whatever  direction 
the  shouts  of  the  enemy,  the  cries  of  women  and  children, 
the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  ci'ash  of  falling  houses, 
had  called  their  attention,  thither,  terrified  at  every  inci- 
dent, they  turned  their  thoughts,  faces,  and  eyes,  as  if 
placed  by  fortune  to  be  spectators  of  their  falling  country, 
and  as  if  left  as  pi-otectors  of  no  other  of  their  effects  ex- 
cept their  own  persons :  so  much  more  to  be  commisera- 
ted than  any  others  who  were  ever  besieged,  because,  shut 
out  from  their  country,  they  were  besieged,  beholding  all 
their  effects  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  the 
night  which  succeeded  so  shockingly  spent  a  day  more 
tranquil ;  daylight  then  followed  a  restless  night ;  nor  was 
there  any  time  which  failed  to  produce  the  sight  of  some 
new  disaster.  Loaded  and  overwhelmed  by  so  many  evils, 
they  did  not  at  all  abate  their  determination,  [resolved,] 
though  they  should  see  every  thing  in  flames  and  levelled 
to  the  dust,  to  defend  by  their  bravery  the  hill  which  they, 
occupied,  small  and  ill-provided  as  it  was,  being  left  [as  a 
refuge]  for  liberty.     And  now,  as  the  same  events  recur- 
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red  every  day,  as  if  habituated  to  misfortunes,  they  ab- 
stracted their  thoughts  from  all  feeling  of  their  circum- 
stances, regarding  their  arms  only,  and  the  swords  in  their 
right  hands,  as  the  sole  remnants  of  their  hopes; 

43.  The  Gauls  also,  after  having  for  several  days  waged 
an  ineffectual  war  against  the  buildings  of  the  city,  when 
they  saw  that  among  the  fires  and  ruins  of  the  captured 
city  nothing  now  remained  except  armed  enemies,  nei- 
ther terrified  by  so  many  disasters,  nor  likely  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  a  surrender,  unless  force  were  employed,  de- 
termine to  have  recourse  to  extremities,  and  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  citadel.  A  signal  being  given  at  break  of 
day,  their  entire  multitude  is  marshalled  in  the  Forum ; 
thence,  after  raising  the  shout  and  forming  a  testudo,  they 
advance  to  the  attack.  Against  whom  the  Romans,  acting 
neither  rashly  nor  precipitately,  having  strengthened  the 
guards  at  every  approach,  and  opposing  the  main  strength 
of  theii'  men  in  that  quarter  where  they  saw  the  battalions 
advancing,  sufEer  the  enemy  to  ascend.  Judging  that  the 
higher  they  ascended  the  more  easily  would  they  be  driv- 
en back  down  the  steep.  About  the  middle  of  the  ascent 
they  met  them;  and  making  a  charge  thence  from  the 
higher  ground,  which  of  itself  bore  them  against  the  ene- 
my, they  routed  the  Gauls  with  slaughter  and  destruction, 
so  that  never  after,  either  in  parties  or  with  their  whole 
force,  did  they  try  that  kind  of  fighting.  Laying  aside  all 
hope  of  succeeding  by  force  of  arms,  they  prepare  for  a 
blockade;  of  which  having  had  no  idea  up  to  that  time, 
they  had,  while  burning  the  city,  destroyed  whatever  corn 
had  been  therein,  and  during  those  very  days  all  the  pro- 
visions had  been  carried  off  from  the  land  to  Veil.  Ac- 
cordingly, dividing  their  army,  they  resolved  that  one  part 
should  plunder  through  the  neighboring  states,  that  the 
other  part  should  carry  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel,  so  that 
the  ravagers  of  the  country  might  supply  the  besiegers 
with  corn. 

44.  The  Gauls,  who  marched  from  the  city,  were  led  by 
fortune  herself,  to  make  trial  of  Roman  valor,  to  Ardea, 
where  Camillus  was  in  exile ;  who,  more  distressed  by  the 
fortune  of  the  public  than  his  own,  while  he  now  pined 
away  arraigning  gods  and  men,  fired  with  indignation, 
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and  wondering  where  were  now  those  men  who  with  him 
had  taken  Veil  and  Falerii,  who  had  conducted  other  wars 
rather  by  their  own  valor  than  by  the  favor  of  fortune, 
hears  on  a  sudden  that, the  army  of  the  Gauls  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  the  people  of  Ardea,  in  consternation, 
were  met  in  council  on  the  subject.  And  as  if  moved  by 
divine  inspiration,  after  he  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the 
assetnbly,  having-  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  absent  him- 
self from  such  meetings,  he  says:  "People  of  Ardea,  my 
friends  of  old,  of  late  my  fellow-citizens  also,  since  your 
kindness  so  ordered  it,  and  my  good  fortune  achieved  it, 
let  no  one  of  you  suppose  that  I  have  come  forward  here 
forgetful  of  my  condition ;  but  the  [present]  case  and  the 
common  danger  obliges  every  one  to  contribute  to  the 
common  good  whatever  service  he  can  in  our  present 
alarming  situation.  *  And  when  shall  I  repay  you  for  your 
so  very  important  services  to  me,  if  I  now  be  remiss?  or 
where  will  you  derive  benefit  from  me,  if  not  in  war?  By 
this  accomplishment  I  maintained  ray  rank  in  my  native 
country ;  and,  unconquered  in  war,  I  was  banished  during 
peace  by  my  ungrateful  fellow-citizens.  To  yon,  men  of 
Ardea,  a  favorable  opportunity  has  been  presented  of  mak- 
ing a  return  for  all  the  former  favors  conferred  by  the  Ro- 
man people,  such  as  you  yourselves  remember  (for  which 
reason,  as  being  mindful  of  them,  you  are  not  to  be  upbraid- 
ed with  them),  and  of  obtaining  great  military  renown  for 
this  your  city  over  the  common  enemy.  The  nation  which 
now  approaches  in  disorderly  march  is  one  to  which  na- 
ture has  given  great  spirits  and  bodies  rather  huge  than 
■Srm.  Let  the  disaster  of  Rome  serve  as  a  proof.  They 
captured  the  city  when  lying  open  to  them;  a  small  hand- 
ful of  men  from  the  citadel  and  Capitol  withstand  them. 
Already  tired  out  by  the  slow  process  of  a  siege,  they  re- 
tire and  spread  themselves  through  the  country.  Gorged 
with  food  and  wine  hastily  swallowed,  when  night  comes 
on  they  stretch  themselves  indiscriminately,  like  brutes, 
near  streams  of  water,  without  intrenchment,  without 
guards  or  advanced  posts ;  more  incautious  even  now 
than  usual  in  consequence  of  success.  If  you,  then,  are 
disposed  to  defend  your  own  walls,  and  not  to  suffer  all 
these  places  to  become  Gaul,  take  up  arms  in  a  full  body 
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at  the  first  watch :  follow  me  to  slaughter,  not  to  battle. 
If  I  do  not  deliver  them  up  to  you  fettered  by  sleep,  to  be 
butchered  like  cattle,  I  decline  not  the  same  issue  of  my 
affairs  at  Ardea  as  I  had  at  Rome." 

45.  Both  friends  and  enemies  were  satisfied  that  there 
existed  nowhere  at  that  time  a  man  of  equal  military  tal- 
ent. The  assembly  being  dismissed,  they  refresh  them- 
selves, carefully  watching  the  moment  the  signal  should  be 
given ;  which  being  given,  during  the  silence  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  they  attended  Camillus  at  the  gates. 
Having  gone  forth  to  no  great  distance  from  the  city, 
they  found  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  as  had  been  foretolu, 
unprotected,  and  neglected  on  every  side,  and  attack  it 
with  a  shout.  N"o.  tight  anywhere,  but  slaughter  every- 
where ;  their  bodies,  naked  and  relaxed  with  sleep,  are  cut 
to  pieces.  Those  most  remote,  however,  being  roused  from 
their  beds,  not  knowing  what  the  tumult  was,  or  whence 
it  came,  were  directed  to  flight,  and  some  of  them,  without 
perceiving  it,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  A  great  num- 
ber flying  into  the  territory  of  Antium,  an  attack  being 
made  on  them  in  their  straggling  march  by  the  towns-peo- 
ple, were  surrounded  and  cut  off.  A  like  carnage  was 
made  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  Veicntian  territory;  who  were 
so  far  from  compassionating  the  city  which  had  now  been 
its  neighbor  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  overpowered  as 
it  now  was  by  a  strange  and  unheard-of  enemy,  that  at  that 
very  time  they  made  incursions  on  the  Roman  territory ; 
and,  laden  with  plunder,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  lay 
siege  to  Veil,  the  bulwark  and  last  hope  of  the  Roman 
race.  The  Roman  soldiers  had  seen  them  straggling  over 
■the  country,  and  collected  in  a  body,  driving  the  spoil  be- 
fore them,  and  they  perceived  their  camp  pitched  at  no  great 
distance  from  Veil.  Upon  this,  first  self-commiser.ition, 
then  indignation,  and  after  that  resentment,  took  posses- 
sion of  their  minds :  "  Were  their  calamities  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  mockery  to  the  Etrurians,  from  whom  they  had 
turned  off  the  Gallic  war  on  themselves  ?"  Scarce  could 
they  curb  their  passion,  so  as  to  refrain  from  attacking 
them  at  the  moment;  and  being  restrained  by  Quintus 
Caedicins,  the  centurion,  whom  they  had  appointed  theii 
commander,  they  deferred  the  matter  until  night.     A  lead- 
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er  equal  to  Camillus  was  all  that  was  wanted;  in  other 
respects  matters  were  conducted  in  the  same  order  and 
with  the  same  fortunate  result.  And  further,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  prisoners,  who  had  survived  the  night- 
ly slaughter,  they  set  out  to  Salinse  against  another  body 
of  Tuscans;  they  suddenly  made  on  the  following  night 
still  greater  ha\  oc,  and  returned  to  Veil  exulting  in  their 
double  victor_y. 

46.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome,  the  siege  in  general  was  slow, 
and  there  was  quiet  on  both  sides,  the  Gauls  being  intent 
only  on  this,  that  none  of  the  enemy  should  escape  from 
between  their  posts ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  Roman  youth 
drew  on  himself  the  admiration  both  of  his  countrymen 
and  ,the  enemy.  There  was  a  sacrifice  solemnized  at 
stated  times  by  the  Fabian  family  on  the  Quirinal  hill. 
To  perform  this,  Caius  Fabius  Dorso,  having  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  in  the  Gabine  cincture,  carrying  in  his 
hands  the  sacred  utensils,  passed  out  through  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  post,  without  being  at  all  moved  by  the  calls 
or  threats  of  any  of  them,  and  reached  the  Quirinal  hill; 
and  after  duly  performing  there  the  solemn  rites,  coming 
back  by  the  same  way  with  the  same  firm  countenance 
and  gait,  confident  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  whose 
worship  he  had  not  even  neglected  when  prohibited  by  the 
fear  of  death,  he  returned  to  the  Capitol  to  his  friends, 
the  Gauls  being  either  astounded  at  such  an  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  boldness,  or  moved  even  by  religious  con- 
siderations, of  which  the  nation  is  by  no  means  regardless. 
In  the  mean  time,  not  only  the  courage,  but  the  strength 
of  those  at  Veii  increased  daily,  not  only  those  Romans 
repairing  thither  from  the  country  who  had  strayed  away 
after  the  unsuccessful  battle,  or  the  disaster  of  the  city 
being  taken,  but  volunteers  also  flowing  in  from  Latiam, 
to  come  in  for  share  of  the  spoil.  It  now  seemed  high 
time  that  their  country  should  be  recovered  and  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  a  head  was  want- 
ing to  this  strong  body.  The  very  spot  put  them  in 
mind  of  Camillus,  and  a  considerable  part  consisted  of 
soldiers  who  had  fought  successfully  under  his  guidance 
and  auspices :  and  Caedicius  declared  that  he  would  not 
give  occasion  that  any  one,  whether  god  or  man,  should 
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terminate  his  command,  rather  than  that,  mindful  of  his 
own  rank,  he  would  himself  call  (for  the  appointment  of) 
a  general.  With  universal  consent  it  was  resolved  that 
Camillus  should  be  sent  for  from  Ardea,  but  not  until  the 
Senate  at  Rome  were  first  consulted  ;  so  far  did  a  sense 
of  propriety  regulate  every  proceeding,  and  so  carefully 
did  they  observe  the  distinctions  of  things  in  their  almust 
desperate  circumstances.  They  had  to  pass  at  great  risk 
through  the  enemy's  guards.  For  this  purpose  a  spirited 
youth,  Pontius  Cominius,  ofEered  his  services,  and,  sup- 
porting himself  on  cork,  was  carried  down  the  Tiber  to 
the  city.  From  thence,  where  the  distance  from  the  bank 
was  shortest,  he  makes  his  way  into  the  Capitol  over  a 
portion  of  the  rock  that  was  craggy,  and  therefore  neglect- 
ed by  the  enemy's  guard ;  and  being  conducted  to  the 
magistrates,  he  delivers  the  instructions  received  from  the 
army.  Then  having  received  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  both 
that  Camillus  should  be  recalled  from  exile  at  the  comitia 
curiata,  and  be  forthwith  appointed  dictator  by  order  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  soldiers  should  have  the  general 
whom  they  wished,  he  passed  out  the  same  way,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  dispatches  to  Veil ;  and  deputies  being 
sent  to  Camillus  to  Ardea,  conducted  him  to  Veil :  or  else 
the  law  was  passed  by  the  curiae,  and  he  was  nominated 
dictator  in  his  absence ;  for  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  set  out  from  Ardea  until  he  found  that  the 
law  was  passed,  because  he  could  neither  change  his  resi- 
dence without  an  order  of  the  people,  nor  hold  the  privi- 
lege of  the  auspices  in  the  army  until  he  was  nominated 
dictator. 

47.  While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Veii,  in  the 
mean  while  the  citadel  and  Capitol  of  Rome  were  in  great 
danger.  For  the  Gauls  either  having  perceived  the  track 
of  a  human  foot  where  the  messenger  from  Veii  had  passed, 
or  having  of  themselves  remarked  the  easy  ascent  by  the 
I'ock  at  the  Temple  of  Carmentis,  on  a  moonlight  night, 
after  they  had  at  first  sent  forward  an  unarmed  person,  to 
make  trial  of  the  way,  delivering  their  arms,  whenever  any 
difficulty  occurred,  alternately  supported  and  supporting 
each  other,  and  drawing  each  other  up,  according  as  the 
ground  required,  they  reached  the  summit  in  such  silencej 
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that  they  not  only  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sentinels,  but 
of  the  dogs  also,  an  animal  extremely  wakefnl  with  respect 
to  noises  by  night.  The  notice  of  the  geese  they  did  not 
escape,  which,  as  being  sacred  to  Juno,  were  spared,  though 
they  were  in  the  greatest  scarcity  of  food.  Which  circun> 
stance  was  the  cause  of  their  preservation.  For  Marcus 
Manlius,  who  three  years  before  had  been  consul,  a  man 
distinguished  in  war,  being  aroused  from  sleep  by  their 
cackling  and  the  clapping  of  their  wings,  snatched  up  his 
arms,  and  at  the  same  time  calling  the  others  to  do  the 
same,  proceeds  to  the  spot ;  and  while  the  others  are  thrown 
into  confusion,  he  struck  with  the  boss  of  his  shield  and 
tumbles  down  a  Gaul,  who  had  already  got  footing  on  the 
snmmit;  and  when  the  fall  of  this  man,  as  he  tumbled, 
threw  down  those  who  were  next  him,  he  slew  others,  who, 
in  their  consternation,  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  and 
caught  hold  of  the  rocks  to  which  they  clung.  And  now 
the  bthers  also,  having  assembled,  beat  down  the  enemy  by 
javelins  and  stones,  and  the  entire  band,  having  lost  their 
rooting,  were  hurled  down  the  precipice  in  promiscuous 
ruin.  The  alarm  then  subsiding,  the  remainder  of  the 
night  was  given  up  to  repose  (as  far  as  could  be  done,  con- 
sidering the  disturbed  state  of  their  minds),  when  the  dan- 
ger, even  though  past,  still  kept  them  in  a  state  of  anxie- 
ty. Day  having  appeared,  the  soldiers  were  summoned  by 
sound  of  trumpet  to  attend  the  tribunes  in  assembly,  when 
recompense  was  to  be  made  both  to  merit  and  to  demerit ; 
Manlius  was  first  of  all  commended  for  his  bravery,  and 
presented  with  gifts,  not  only  by  the  military  tribunes,  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  soldiers,  for  they  all  carried  to  his 
house,  which  was  in  the  citadel,  a  contribution  of  half  a 
pound  of  corn  and  half  a  pint  of  wine :  a  matter  trifling 
in  the  relation,  but  the  [prevailing]  scarcity  had  rendered 
it  a  strong  proof  of  esteem,  when  each  man,  depriving 
himself  of  his  own  food,  contributed  in  honor  of  one  man 
a  portion  subtracted  from  his  body  and  from  his  necessa- 
ry requirements.  Then  the  guards  of  that  place,  where 
the  enemy  had  climbed  up  unobserved,  were  summoned  ; 
And  Avhen  Quintus  Sulpicius  declared  openly  that  he  would 
punish  all  according  to  the  usage  of  military  discipline,  be- 
ing deterred  by  the  consentient  shout  of  the  soldiers  who 
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threw  the  blame  on  one  sentinel,  he  spared  the  rest.  The 
man,  who  was  manifestly  guilty  of  the  crime,  he  threw 
down  from  the  rock,  with  the  approbation  of  all.  From 
this  time  forth  the  guards  on  both  sides  became  more  vig- 
ilant ;  on  the  part  of  the  Gauls,  because  a  rumor  spread 
that  messengers  passed  between  Veii  and  Rome,  and  on 
that  of  the  Romans,  from  the  recollection  of  the  danger 
which  occurred  during  the  night. 

48.  But  beyond  all  the  evils  of  siege  and  war,  famine 
distressed  both  armies  ;  pestilence,  moreover,  [oppressed] 
the  Gauls,  both  as  being  encamped  in  a  place  lying  be- 
tween hills,  as  well  as  heated  by  the  burning  of  the  houses, 
and  full  of  exhalations,  and  sending  up  not  only  ashes  but 
embers  also,  whenever  the  wind  rose  to  any  degree ;  and 
as  the  nation,  accustomed  to  moisture  and  cold,  is  most  in- 
tolerant of  these  annoyances,  and,  suffering  severely  from 
the  heat  and  suffocation,  they  were  dying,  the  diseases 
spreading  as  among  cattle,  now  becoming  weary  of  bury- 
ing separately,  they  heaped  up  the  bodies  promiscuously 
and  burned  them,  and  rendered  the  place  remarkable  by 
the  name  of  Gallic  piles.  A  truce  was  now  made  with  the 
Romans,  and  conferences  were  held  with  the  permission  of 
the  commanders ;  in  which,  when  the  Gauls  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  famine,  and  referred  to  the  urgency  of  that  as 
a  further  motive  for  their  surrendering,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  that  opinion,  bread  is  said  to  have  been  thrown 
in  many  places  from  the  Capitol  into  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  enemy.  But  the  famuie  could  neither  be  dissembled 
nor  endured  any  longer.  Accordingly,  while  the  dictator 
is  engaged  in  person  in  holding  a  levy,  in  ordering  his 
master  of  the  horse,  Lucius  Valerius,  to  bring  up  the 
troops  from  Veii,  in  making  preparations  and  arrange- 
ments, so  that  he  may  attack  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  in 
the  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Capitol,  wearied  out"  with 
keeping  guard  and  with  watches,  having  surmounted  all 
human  sufferings,  while  nature  would  not  suffer  famine 
alone  to  be  overcome,  looking  forward  from  day  to  day,  to 
see  whether  any  succor  would  come  from  the  dictator,  at 
length  not  only  food  but  hope  also  failing,  and  their  arms 
weighing  down  their  debilitated  bodies,  while  the  guards 
were  being  relieved,  insisted  that  there  should  be  either  a 
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surrender,  or  that  they  should  be  bought  off  on  whatever 
terms  were  possible,  the  Gauls  intimating  in  rather  plain 
terms  that  they  could  be  induced  for  no  very  great  com- 
pensation to  relinquish  the  siege.  Then  the  Senate  was 
held,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  military  tribunes 
to  capitulate.  Upon  this  the  matter  was  settled  between 
Quintus  Sulpicius,  a  military  tribune,  and  Brennus,  the 
chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  and  one  thousand  pounds'  weight  of 
gold  was  agreed  on  as  the  ransom  of  a  people  who  were 
soon  after  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  world.  To  a  transaction 
very  humiliating  in  itself,  insult  was  added.  False  weights 
were  brought  by  the  Gauls,  and,  on  the  tribune  objecting, 
his  sword  was  thrown  in,  in  addition  to  the  weight,  by  the 
insolent  Gaul,  and  an  expression  was  heard  intolerable  to 
the  Romans,  "  Woe  to  the  vanquished  !" 

49.  But  both  gods  and  men  interfered  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  living  on  the  condition  of  being  ransomed ; 
for  by  some  chance,  before  the  execrable  price  was  com- 
pleted, all  the  gold  being  not  yet  weighed  in  consequence 
of  the  altercation,  the  dictator  comes  up  and  orders  the 
gold  to  be  removed,  and  the  Gauls  to  clear  away.  When 
they,  holding  out  against  him,  affirmed  that  they  had  con- 
cluded a  bargain,  he  denied  that  the  agreement  was  a  valid 
one,  which  had  been  entered  into  with  a  magistrate  of  in- 
ferior authority  without  his  orders,  after  he  had  been  nom- 
inated dictator ;  and  he  gives  notice  to  the  Gauls  to  get 
ready  for  battle.  He  orders  his  men  to  throw  their  bag- 
gage in  a  heap,  and  to  get  ready  their  arms,  and  to  recover 
their  country  with  steel,  not  with  gold,  having  before  their 
eyes  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  soil  of  their  country  disfigured  by  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  all  those  objects  which  they  were  solemnly  bound 
to  defend,  to  recover,  and  to  revenge.  He  then  draws  up 
his  army,  as  the  nature  of  the  place  admitted,  on  the  site 
.  of  the  half-demolished  city,  and  which  was  uneven  by  na- 
ture, and  he  secured  all  those  advantages  for  his  own  men 
which  could  be  prepared  or  selected  by  military  skill.  The 
Gauls,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  event, 
take  up  arms,  and  with  rage,  rather  than  good  judgment, 
rushed  upon  the  Romans.  Fortune  had  now  changed; 
now  the  aid  of  the  gods  and  human  prudence  assisted  the 
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Roman  cause.  At  the  first  encounter,  therefore,  the  Gauls 
were  routed  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  they  had  found 
in  gaining  the  victory  at  Allia.  They  were  afterwards 
beaten  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  the  same  Camil- 
lus,  in  a  more  regular  engagement,  at  the  eighth  stone  on 
the  Gabine  road,  whither  they  had  betaken  themselves  af- 
ter their  defeat.  There  the  slaughter  was  universal :  their 
camp  was  taken,  and  not  even  one  person  was  left  to  carry 
news  of  the  defeat.  The  dictator,  after  having  recovered 
his  country  from  the  enemy,  returns  into  the  city  in  tri- 
umph; and  among  the  rough  military  jests  which  they 
throw  out  [on  such  occasions]  he  is  styled,  with  praises 
by  no  means  undeserved,  Romulus,  and  parent  of  his 
country,  and  a  second  founder  of  the  city.  His  country, 
thus  preserved  by  arms,  he  unquestionably  saved  a  second 
time  in  peace,  when  he  hindered  the  people  from  removing 
to  Veil,  both  the  tribunes  pressing  the  matter  with  greater 
earnestness  after  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  the  commons 
of  themselves  being  more  inclined  to  that  measure ;  and 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  not  resigning  his  dictatorship 
after  the  triumph,  the  Senate  entreating  him  not  to  leave 
the  commonwealth  in  so  unsettled  a  state. 

50.  First  of  all,  he  proposed  matters  appertaining  to  the 
immortal  gods  ;  for  he  was  a  most  scrupulous  observer  of 
religious  duties ;  and  he  procures  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
"that  all  the  temples,  as  the  enemy  had  possessed  them, 
should  be  restored,  their  bounds  traced,  and  expiations 
made  for  them,  and  that  the  form  of  expiation  should  be 
sought  in  the  books  by  the  decemvirs ;  that  a  league  of 
hospitality  should  be  entered  into  by  public  authority  with 
the  people  of  Caere,  because  they  had  afforded  a  reception 
to  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  Roman  people  and  to  their 
priests ;  and  because,  by  the  kindness  of  that  people,  the 
worship  of  the  immortal  gods  had  not  been  intermitted ; 
that  Capitoline  games  should  be  exhibited,  for  that  Jupi- 
ter, supremely  good  and  great,  had  protected  his  own  man= 
sion  and  the  citadel  of  the  Roman  people  when  in  danger ; 
and  that  Marcus  Furius,  the  dictator,  should  establish  a 
college  for  that  purpose  out  of  those  who  should  inhabit 
the  Capitol  and  citadel."  Mention  was  also  introduced  of 
expiating  the  voice  heard  by  pight,  which  had  been  heard 
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announcing  the  calamity  before  the  Gallic  war,  and  neg- 
lected, and  a  temple  was  ordered  in  the  New  Street  to  Aius 
Locutius.  The  gold  which  had  been  rescued  from  the 
Gauls,  and  that  also  which  during  the  alarm  had  been  col- 
lected from  the  other  temples  into  the  recess  of  Jupiter's 
temple,  the  recollection  being  confused  as  to  the  temples, 
to  which  it  should  be  carried  back,  was  all  judged  to  be 
sacred,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  under  the  throne  of  Jupi- 
ter. Already  the  religious  scruples  of  the  state  had  ap- 
peared in  this,  that  when  gold  was  wanting  for  public  uses, 
to  make  up  for  the  Gauls  the  amount  of  the  ransom  agreed 
upon,  they  had  accepted,  that  which  was  contributed  by 
the  matrons,  so  that  they  might  not  touch  the  sacred  gold. 
Thanks  were  returned  to  the  matrons,  and  to  this  was  add- 
ed the  honor  of  their  having  funeral  orations  pronounced 
on  them  after  death,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men. 
Those  things  being  finished  which  appertained  to  the  gods, 
and  such  measures  as  could  be  transacted  through  the 
Senate,  then  at  length,  as  the  tribunes  were  teasing  the 
commons,  by  their  unceasing  harangues,  to  leave  the  ruins 
to  remove  to  Veil,  a  city  ready  prepared  for  them,  being 
escorted  by  the  entire  Senate,  he  ascends  the  tribunal,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

51.  "  Romans,  so  disagreeable  to  me  are  contentions 
with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  that  in  my  most  melan- 
choly exile,  while  I  resided  at  Ardea,I  had  no  other  con- 
solation than  that  I  was  removed  from  these  contests  ;  and 
for  this  same  reason  1  would  never  have  returned,  even 
though  you  recalled  me  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  by 
order  of  the  people.  Nor  has  it  been  any  change  in  my  own 
sentiments,  but  in  your  fortune,  that  has  persuaded  me  to 
return  now.  For  the  question  was  that  my  country  should 
remain  in  its  own  established  seat,  not  that  I  should  reside 
in  my  country.  And  on  the  present  occasion  I  would 
gladly  remain  quiet  and  silent,  were  not  the  present  strug- 
gle also  appertaining  to  my  country's  interests,  to  be  want- 
ing to  which,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  were  base  in  others,  in 
Camillus  impious.  For  why  have  we  recovered  it  ?  Why 
have  we  rescued  it  when  besieged  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  if  we  ourselves  desert  it  when  recovered  ?  And 
when,  the  Gauls  being  victorious,  the  entire  city  captured. 
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both  the  gods  and  the  natives  of  Rome  still  retained  and 
inhabited  the  Capitol  and  citadel,  shall  even  the  citadel 
and  the  Capitol  be  deserted,  now  when  the  Romans  are 
victorious  and  the  city  has  been  recovered?  And  shall 
our  prosperous  fortune  cause  more  desolation  to  this  city 
than  our  adverse  caused  ?  Truly,  if  we  had  no  religious 
institutions  established  together  with  the  city,  and  regu- 
larly transmitted  down  to  us,  still  the  divine  power  has  so 
manifestly  interested  itself  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  state 
on  the  present  trying  occasion,  that  I  should  think  that 
all  neglect  of  the  divine  worship  was  removed  from  the 
minds  of  men.  For  consider  the  events  of  these  latter 
years  one  after  the  other,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse  ; 
yon  will  find  that  all  things  succeeded  favorably  with  us 
while  we  followed  the  gods,  and  unfavorably  when  we 
neglected  them.  Now,  first  of  all,  the  Veientian  war — 
of  how  many  years'  duration,  with  what  immense  labor 
waged  ! — was  not  brought  to  a  termination,  until  the  wa- 
ter was  discharged  from  the  Alban  Lake  by  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  gods.  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  regarding 
this  recent  calamity  of  our  city?  did  it  arise  until  the 
voice  sent  from  heaven  concerning  the  approach  of  the 
Gauls  was  treated  with  slight  ?  until  the  law  of  nations 
was  violated  by  our  ambassadors,  and  until  such  violation 
was  passed  over  by  us  with  the  same  indifference  towards 
tlie  gods,  when  it  should  have  been  punished  by  us  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, vanquished,  made  captives  and  ransomed,  we 
have  suffered  such  punishments  at  the  hands  of  gods  and 
men,  as  that  we  are  now  a  warning  to  the  whole  world. 
Afterwards  our  misfortunes  reminded  us  of  our  religious 
duties.  We  fled  for  refuge  to  the  gods,  to  the  seat  of  Ju- 
piter supremely  good  and  great ;  amidst  the  ruin  of  all 
our  effects,  our  sacred  utensils  we  partly  concealed  in  the 
earth ;  part  of  them  we  carried  away  to  the  neighboring 
cities,  and  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  Though 
deserted  by  gods  and  men,  still  we  intermitted  not  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  they  have  restored  to  us  our 
country,  and  victory,  our  ancient  renown  in  war  which  had 
been  lost ;  and  on  our  enemies,  who,  blinded  by  avarice, 
have  violated  the  faith  of  a  treaty  with  respect  to  the  weight 
of  gold,  they  have  turned  dismay,  and  flight,  and  slaughter, 

18* 
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52.  "When  you  behold  such  striking  instances  of  the 
effects  of  honoring  or  neglecting  the  deity,  do  you  perceive 
what  an  act  of  impiety  we  are  about  to  perpetrate,  scarce- 
ly emerging  from  the  wreck  of  our  former  .misconduct 
and  calamity  ?  We  possess  a  city  founded  under  auspices 
and  auguries  ;  not  a  spot  is  there  in  it  that  is  not  full  of 
religious  rites  and  of  the  gods :  the  days  for  the  anniver- 
sary sacrifices  are  not  more  definitely  stated  than  are  the 
places  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed.  All  these  gods, 
both  public  and  private,  do  ye,  Romans,  pretend  to  for- 
sake. What  similarity  does  your  conduct  bear  [to  that] 
which  lately  during  the  siege  was  beheld  with  no  less  ad- 
miration by  the  enemy  than  by  yourselves  in  that  excel- 
lent Caius  Fabius,  when  he  descended  from  the  citadel 
amidst  the  Gallic  weapons,  and  performed  on  the  Quirinal 
hill  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Fabian  family?  Is  it  your 
wish  that  the  family  religious  rites  should  not  be  intermit- 
ted even  during  war,  but  that  the  public  rites  and  the  Ro- 
man gods  should  be  deserted  even  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  the  pontiffs  and  flamens  should  be  more  negligent  of 
public  religious  ceremonies  than  a  private  individual  in  the 
anniversary  rite  of  a  particular  family  ?  Perhaps  some 
one  may  say  that  we  will  either  perform  these  duties  at 
Veil,  or  that  we  will  send  our  priests  hither  from  thence 
in  order  to  perform  them ;  neither  of  which  can  be  done 
without  infringing  on  the  established  forms.  For  not  to 
enumerate  all  the  sacred  rites  severally  and  all  the  gods, 
whether  in  the  banquet  of  Jupiter  can  the  lectisternium  be 
perfoi-raed  in  any  other  place  save  in  the  Capitol  ?  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta,  and  of  the  statue 
which,  as  the  pledge  of  empire,  is  kept  under  the  safe- 
guard of  her  temple  ?  What,  O  Mars  Gradivus,  and  you, 
father  Quirinus,  of  your  Ancilia  ?  Is  it  right  that  these 
sacred  things,  coeval  with  the  city,  some  of  them  more 
ancient  than  the  origin  of  the  city,  should  be  abandoned  to 
profanation  ?  And,  observe  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween  us  and  our  ancestors.  They  handed  down  to  us 
certain  sacred  rites  to  be  performed  by  us  on  the  Alban 
and  on  the  Lavinian  mounts.  Was  it  in  conformity  with 
religion  that  these  sacred  rites  were  transferred  to  us  to 
Rome  from  the  cities  of  our  enemies?  shall  we  transfer 
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them  hence  to  Veii,  an  enemy's  -  city,  without  impiety  ? 
Come,  recollect  how  often  sacred  rites  are  performed  anew 
because  some  ceremony  of  our  country  had  been  omitted 
through  negligence  or  accident.  On  a  late  occasion,  what 
circumstance,  after  the  prodigy  of  the  Alban  Lake,  proved 
a  remedy  to  the  state  distressed  by  the  Veientian  war,  but 
the  repetition  of  the  sacred  rites  and  the  renewal  of  the 
auspices  ?  But  further,  as  if  duly  mindful  of  ancient  re- 
ligious usages,  we  have  both  transferred  foreign  deities  to 
Rome  and  have  established  new  ones.  Very  recently,  im- 
perial Juno  was  transferred  from  Veii,  and  had  her  dedi- 
cation performed  on  a  day  how  distinguished  for  the  ex- 
traordinary zeal  of  the  matrons,  and  with  what  a  full  at- 
tendance !  We  have  directed  a  temple  to  be  erected  to 
Aius  Locutius,  in  consequence  of  the  heavenly  voice  heard 
in  the  New  Street.  To  our  other  solemnities  we  have 
added  the  Capitoline  games,  and,  by  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  founded  a  new  college  for  that  purpose. 
Which  of  these  things  need  we  have  done,  if  we  were  to 
leave  the  Roman  city  together  with  the  Gauls  ?  if  it  was 
not  voluntarily  we  remained  in  the  Capitol  for  so  many 
months  of  siege ;  if  we  were  retained  by  the  enemy  through 
motives  of  fear  ?  We  are  speaking  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  of  the  temples ;  what,  pray,  of  the  priests  ?  Does  it 
not  occur  to  you  what  a  degree  of  profaneness  would  be 
committed  in  respect  of  them.  The  Vestals,  forsooth,  have 
but  one  settlement,  fjom  which  nothing  ever  disturbed 
them,  except  the  capture  of  the  city.  It  is  an  act  of  im- 
piety for  the  flamen  Dialis  to  remain  for  a  single  night 
without  the  city.  Do  you  mean  to  make  them  Veientian 
instead  of  Roman  priests  ?  And  shall  the  virgins  forsake 
thee,  O  Vesta?  And  shall  the  flamen  by  living  abroad 
draw  on  himself  and  on  his  country  such  a  weight  of  guilt 
every  night?  What  of  the  other  things,  all  of  which  we 
transact  under  auspices  within  the  Pomaerium,  to  what  ob- 
livion, to  what  neglect  do  we  consign  them  ?  The  assem- 
blies of  the  Curias, which  eompi-ise  military  affairs;  the 
assemblies  of  the  Centuries,  at  which  you  elect  consuls  and 
military  tribunes,  when  can  they  be  held  under  auspices, 
unless  where  they  are  wont  [to  be  held]  ?  Shall  we  trans- 
fer them  to  Veii  ?  or  whether  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
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their  elections  shall  the  people  assemble  at  so  great  incon- 
venience into  a  city  deserted  by  gods  and  men  ? 

53.  "But  the  case  itself  forces  ns  to  leave  a  city  deso- 
lated by  fire  and  ruin,  and  remove  to  Veil,  where  all  things 
are  entire,  and  not  to  distress  the  needy  comm.ons  by  build- 
ing here.  But  that  this  is  only  held  out  as  a  pretext,  rath- 
er than  that  it  is  the  real  motive,  I  think  is  evident  to  you, 
though  I  should  say  nothing  on  the  subject ;  for  you  re- 
member that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  when  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  were  still  unhurt,  and 
the  city  still  stood  in  safety,  this  same  question  was  agi- 
tated, that  we  should  remove  to  Veii.  Observe,  then,  trib- 
unes, what  a  difference  there  is  between  my  way  of  think- 
ing and  yours.  Ye  think  that  though  it  may  not  have 
been  advisable  to  do  it  then,  still  that  now  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  done ;  I,  on  the  contrary  (and  be  not  surprised 
until  you  shall  have  heard  the  state  of  the  case),  admit- 
ting it  were  advisable  to  remove  when  the  entire  city 
was  safe,  would  not  vote  for  relinquishing  these  ruins  now. 
For  then  victory  would  be  the  cause  of  our  removing  into 
a  captured  city,  one  that  would  be  glorious  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity :  while  now  this  same  removal  would  be 
wretched  and  disgraceful  to  us,  and  glorious  to  the  Gauls. 
For  we  shall  appear  not  to  have  left  our  country  as  con- 
querors, but  to  have  lost  it  from  having  been  vanquished; 
the  flight  at  Allia,  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  blockading 
of  the  Capitol,  [will  seem]  to  have  imposed  this  necessity 
on  us  of  forsaking  our  household  gods,  of  having  recourse 
to  exile  and  flight  from  that  place  which  we  were  unable 
to  defend.  And  have  the  Gauls  been  able  to  demolish 
Rome,  which  the  Romans  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
unable  to  restore  ?  What  remains  but  that  if  they  should 
now  come  with  new  forces  (for  it  is  evident  that  their 
number  is  scarcely  credible),  and  should  they  feel  disposed 
to  dwell  in  this  city,  captured  by  them,  and  deserted  by 
you,  would  you  suffer  them?  What,  if  not  the  Gauls,  but 
your  old  enemies,  the  ^quans  and  Volscians,  should  form 
the  design  of  removing  to  Rome ;  would  you  be  willing  that 
they  should  become  Romans,  you  Veientians  ?  Would 
ye  prefer  that  this  should  be  a  desert  in  your  po.ssession, 
or  a  city  of  the  enemy  ?     For  my  part,  I  can  see  nothing 
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more  impious.  Is  it  because  ye  are  averse  to  building,  ye 
are  prepared  to  incur  this  guilt,  this  disgrace?  Even 
though  no  better,  no  more  ample  structure  could  be  erected 
throughout  the  entire  city  than  that  cottage  of  our  found- 
er, is  it  not  better  to  dwell  in  cottages,  like  shepherds  and 
rustics,  amidst  your  sacred  places  and  your  household 
gods,  than  to  go  publicly  into  exile  ?  Our  forefathers, 
strangers  and  shepherds,  when  there  was  nothing  in  these 
places  but  woods  and  marshes,  erected  a  new  city  in  a  very 
short  time :  do  we,  with  a  Capitol  and  citadel  safe,  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods  still  standing,  feel  it  irksome  to  build 
up  what  has  been  burnt  ?  and  what  we  individually  would 
have  done  if  our  private  residence  had  been  burned  down, 
shall  we  as  a  body  refuse  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  public  con- 
flagration ? 

54.  "  What  if,  by  some  evil  design  or  accident,  a  fire 
should  break  out  at  Veil,  and  the  flames,  spread  by  the 
wind,  as  may  happen,  should  consume  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  city ;  are  we  then  to  seek  Fidense,  or  Gabii, 
or  any  other  city  to  remove  to?  Has  our  native  soil  so 
slight  a  hold  on  us,  or  this  earth  which  we  call  mother ;  or 
does  our  love  of  country  lie  merely  in  the  surface  and  in 
the  timber  of  the  houses  ?  For  my  part,  I  will  acknowl- 
edge to  you,  while  I  was  absent,  though  I  am  less  disposed 
to  remember  this  as  the  effect  of  your  injustice  than  of  my 
own  misfortune,  as  often  as  my  country  came  into  my 
mind,  all  these  circumstances  occurred  to  me — the  hills, 
the  plains,  the  Tiber,  the  face  of  the  country  familiar  to 
my  eyes,  and  this  sky,  beneath  which  I  had  been  bom  and 
,  educated ;  may  these  now  induce  you,  by  their  endearing 
hold  on  you,  to  remain  in  your  present  settlement,  rather 
than  they  should  cause  you  to  pine  away  through  regret, 
after  having  left  them.  Not  without  good  reason  did  gods 
and  men  select  this  place  for  founding  a  city :  these  most 
healthful  hills ;  a  commodious  river,  by  means  of  which 
the  produce  of  the  soil  may  be  conveyed  from  the  inland 
countries,  by  which  maritime  supplies  may  be  obtained ; 
close  enough  to  the  sea  for  all  purposes  of  convenience, 
and  not  exposed  by  too  much  proximity  to  the  dangers  of 
foreign  fleets;  a  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  regions  of 
Italy,  singularly  adapted  by  nature  for  the  increase  of  a 
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city.  The  very  size  of  so  new  a  city  is  a  proof.  Romans, 
the  present  year  is  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  year 
of  the  city;  for  so  long  a  time  are  you  waging  war  amidst 
nations  of  such  long  standing;  yet,  not  to  mention  single 
cities,  neither  the  Volscians  combined  with  the  ^quans, 
so  many  and  such  strong  towns,  nor  all  Etruria,  so  potent 
by  land  and  sea,  occupying  the  breadth  of  Italy  between  the 
two  seas,  can  cope  with  you  in  war.  And  as  the  case  is 
so,  where,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  the  wisdom  in  you 
who  have  tried  [this  situation]  to  make  trial  now  of  some 
other,  when,  though  your  own  valor  may  be  removed  else- 
where, the  fortune  of  this  place  certainly  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred ?  Here  is  the  Capitol,  where,  a  human  head  being 
found,  it  was  foretold  that  in  that  place  would  be  the  head 
of  the  world,  and  the  chief  seat  of  emjjire.  Here,  when 
the  Capitol  was  to  be  freed  by  the  rites  of  augury,  Juven- 
tas  and  Terminus,  to  the  very  great  joy  of  our  fathers,  suf- 
fered not  themselves  to  be  moved.  Here  is  the  fire  of 
Vesta,  here  the  Ancilia  sent  down  from  heaven,  here  are 
all  the  gods  propitious  to  you  if  you  stay." 

55.  Camillus  is  said  to  have  moved  them  as  well  by 
other  parts  of  his  speech,  but  chiefly  by  that  which  re- 
lated to  religious  matters.  But  an  expression  seasonably 
uttered  determined  the  matter  while  still  undecided ;  for 
when  a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  a  little  after  this,  was  being 
held  in  the  Curia  Hostilia  regarding  these  questions,  and 
some  troops  returning  from  relieving  guard  passed  through 
the  Forum  in  their  march,  a  centurion  in  the  comitium 
cried  out,  "  Standard-bearer,  fix  your  standard  !  it  is  best 
for  us  to  remain  here."  Which  expression  being  heard, 
both  the  Senate  came  out  from  the  Senate-house,  and  all 
cried  out  that  "  they  embraced  the  omen,"  and  the  com- 
mons, who  were  collected  around,  joined  their  approbation. 
The  law  [under  discussion]  being  rejected,  the  building  of 
the  city  commenced  in  several  parts  at  once.  Tiles  were 
supplied  at  the  public  expense.  The  privilege  of  hewing 
stone  and  felling  timber  wherever  each  person  wished  was 
granted,  security  being  taken  that  they  would  finish  the 
buildings  on  that  year.  Their  haste  took  away  all  attention 
to  the  regulating  the  course  of  the  streets,  while,  setting 
aside  all  distinction  of  property,  they  build  on  any  part 
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that  was  vacant.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  ancient  sew- 
ers, at  first  conducted  through  the  public  streets,  now  in 
many  places  pass  under  private  houses,  and  why  the  form 
of  the  city  appears  more  like  one  taken  up  by  individuals, 
than  regularly  portioned  out  [by  commissioners]. 


BOOK  VI. 

Successful  operations  against  the  Volscians  and  ^quans,  and  Prcenes- 
tines.  Four  tribes  were  added.  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  defended 
the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  being  condemned  for  aspiring  to  regal 
power,  is  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  in  commemoration  of 
which  circumstance  a  deciee  of  the  Senate  was  passed  that  none  of  the 
Manlian  family  should  henceforward  bear  the  cognomen  of  Mai"cus. 
Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  proposed  a 
law  that  consuls  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  commons ;  and  aft- 
er a  violent  contest,  succeeded  in  passing  that  law,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  patricians,  the  same  tribunes  of  the  commons 
being  for  five  years  the  only  magistrates  in  the  state ;  and  Lucius  Sex- 
tius was  the  first  consul  elected  from  the  commons. 

1.  The  transactions  of  the  Romans,  from  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  capture  of  the  same  city,  first 
under  kings,  then  under  consuls,  and  dictators,  and  decem- 
virs, and  consular  tribunes,  their  wars  abroad,  their  dissen- 
sions at  home,  I  have  exhibited  in  five  books :  matters 
obscure,  as  well  by  reason  of  their  very  great  antiquity, 
like  objects  which,  from  their  great  distance,  are  scarcely 
perceptible,  as  also  because  in  those  times  the  use  of  let-, 
ters,  the  only  faithful  guardian  of  the  memory  of  events, 
was  inconsiderable  and  rare  :  and,  moreover,  whatever 
was  contained  in  the  commentaries  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
other  public  and  private  records,  were  loct  for  the  most 
part  in  the  burning  of  the  city.  Henceforward,  from  the 
second  origin  of  the  city,  which  sprung  up  again  more 
healthfully  and  vigorously,  as  if  from  its  root,  its  achieve- 
ments at  home  and  abroad  shall  be  narrated  with  more 
clearness  and  authenticity.  But  it  now  stood  erect,  lean- 
ing chiefly  on  the  same  support,  Marcus  Furius,  by  which 
it  had  been  first  raised ;  nor  did  they  suffer  him  to  laj 
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down  the  dictatorship  until  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was 
not  agreeable  to  them  that  the  tribunes,  during  whose  time 
of  office  the  city  had  been  taken,  should  preside  at  the  elec- 
tions for  the  following  year :  the  administration  came  to 
an  interregnum.  While  the  state  was  kept  occupied  in 
the  employment  and  constant  labor  of  repairing  the  city, 
in  the  mean  time  a  day  of  trial  was  named  by  Caius  Mar- 
cius,  tribune  of  the  people,  for  Quintus  P''abius,  as  soon  as 
he  went  out  of  office,  because  while  an  ambassador  he  had, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  appeared  in  arms  against 
the  Gauls,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  a  negotiator :  from 
which  trial  death  removed  him  so  opportunely  that  most 
people  thought  it  voluntarj'.  The  interregnum  commenced. 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  interrex,  and  after  him  Mar- 
cus Furius  Camillus.  He  nominates  as  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power,  Lucius  Valerius  Publicola  a  second 
time,  Lucius  Virginius,  Publius  Cornelius,  Aulus  Mauli- 
us,  Lucius  ^milius,  Lucius  Postumius.  These  having 
entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  the  interregnum, 
consulted  the  Senate  on  no  other  business  previous  to 
that  which  related  to  religion.  In  the  first  place,  they  or- 
dered that  the  treaties  and  laws  which  could  be  found 
should  be  collected  (these  consisted  of  the  twelve  tables, 
and  some  laws  made  under  the  kings).  Some  of  them 
were  publicly  promulgated;  but  such  as  appertained  to 
religious  matters  were  kept  secret  chiefly  by  the  pontiffs, 
that  they  might  hold  the  minds  of  the  people  fettered  by 
them.  Then  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  desecrated  days;  and  the  day  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  calends  of  August,  remarkable  for  a  double  dis- 
aster (as  being  the  day  on  which  the  Fabii  were  slain  at 
Cremera,  and  afterwards  the  disgraceful  battle  attended 
with  the  ruin  of  the  city  had  been  fought  at  Allia),  they 
called  the  AUian  day  from  the  latter  disaster,  and  they 
rendered  it  remarkable  for  transacting  no  business,  whether 
public  or  private.  Some  persons  think  that  because  Sul- 
picius,  the  military  tribune,  had  not  duly  offered  sacrifice 
on  the  day  after  the  ides  of  July,  and  because,  without 
having  obtained  the  favor  of  the  gods,  the  Roman  army 
had  been  exposed  to  the  enemy  on  the  third  day  after,  an 
order  was  also  made  to  abstain  from  all  religious  under 
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takings  on  the  day  following  the  ides  :  thence  the  same  re. 
ligious  observance  was  derived  with  respect  to  the  days 
following  the  calends  and  the  nones. 

2.  But  it  was  not  long  allowed  them  to  consult  in  quiet 
regarding  the  means  of  raising  the  city,  after  so  grievous 
a  fall.  On  the  one  side  their  old  enemies,  the  Volscians, 
had  taken  up  arms,  to  extinguish  the  Roman  name ;  on 
the  other  some  traders  brought  [intelligence]  that  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  leading  men  of  Etruria  from  all  the  states 
had  been  formed  at  the  Temple  of  Voltumna.  A  new 
cause  of  terror,  also,  had  been  added  by  the  defection  of 
the  Latins  and  Hernicians,  who,  since  the  battle  fought  at 
the  Lake  Regillus,  had  remained  in  friendship  with  the 
Roman  people  with  fidelity  not  to  be  questioned.  Accord- 
ingly, when  such  great  alarms  surrounded  them  on  every 
side,  and  it  became  apparent  to  all  that  the  Roman  name 
labored  not  only  under  hatred  with  their  enemies,  but  un- 
der contempt  also  with  their  allies,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  state  should  be  defended  under  the  same  auspices  as 
those  under  which  it  had  been  recovered,  and  that  Marcus 
Furius  should  be  nominated  dictator.  He,  when  dictator, 
nominated  Caius  Servilius  Ahala  master  of  the  horse;  and 
a  suspension  of  all  public  business  being  proclaimed,  he 
held  a  levy  of  the  juniors,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide 
them  into  centuries  after  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  him. 
The  army,  when  raised  and  equipped  with  ai-ms,  he  divid- 
ed into  three  parts.  One  part  he  ojjposed  ,to  Etruria  in 
the  Veientian  territory ;  another  he  ordered  to  pitch  their 
camp  before  the  city.  A  military  tribune,  Aulus  Manlius, 
commanded  the  latter;  those  who  were  sent  against  the 
Etrurians,  Lucius  ^milius  commanded.  The  third  part 
he  led  in  person  against  the  Volscians ;  and  not  far  from 
Lanuvium  (the  place  is  called  ad  Msecium)  he  set  about 
storming  their  camp.  Into  these,  who  set  out  to  the  war 
from  motives  of  contempt,  because  they  thought  tha't  all 
the  Roman  youth  were  cut  off  by  the  Gauls,  the  fact  of 
having  heard  that  Camillus  was  appointed  to  the  command 
struck  such  terror  that  they  fenced  themselves  with  a  ram- 
part, and  the  rampart  itself  with  trees  piled  up  together, 
lest  the  enemy  might  by  any  means  reach  to  the  works. 
When  Camillus  observed  this,  he  ordered  tire  to  be  thrown 
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into  the  fence  opposed  to  him ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
a  very  strong  wind  was  turned  towards  the  enemy.  He 
therefore  not  only  opened  a  passage  by  the  fire,  but  the 
flames  being  directed  against  the  camj),  by  the  vapor  also 
and  the  smoke,  and  by  the  crackling  of  the  green  timber 
as  it  burned,  he  so  confounded  the  enemy,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  less  difficulty  in  passing  the  ranjpart  into  the 
camp  of  the  Volscians  than  they  had  expei'ienced  inclimb= 
ing  over  the  fence  'which  had  been  consumed  by  the  fire. 
The  enemy  being  routed  and  cut  down,  after  the  dictator 
had  taken  the  camp  by  assault,  he  gave  up  the  booty  to 
the  soldiers,  which  was  so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  it 
was  less  expected,  the  commander  being  by  no  means  pro- 
fusely generous.  Then,  having  pursued  them  in  their 
flight,  after  he  had  depopulated  the  entire  Volscian  land, 
he  at  length,  in  the  seventieth  year,  forced  the  Volscians 
to  a  surrender.  After  his  victory  he  passed  from  the  Vol- 
scians to  the  jEquans,  who  were  also  preparing  for  hostil- 
ities :  he  surprised  their  army  at  Boise,  and,  having  attack- 
ed not  only  their  camp,  but  their  city  also,  he  took  them 
at  the  first  onset. 

3.  When  such  fortune  manifested  itself  on  that  side 
where  Camillus,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Roman  interest, 
was,  a  great  alarm  had  fallen  on  another  quarter.  For  al- 
most all  Etruria,  taking  up  arms,  were  besieging  Sutrium, 
allies  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  ambassadors  having  ap- 
plied to  the  Senate,  imploring  aid  in  their  distress,  obtained 
a  decree  that  the  dictator  should  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity bear  aid  to  the  Sutrians.  And  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  besieged  would  not  suffer  them  to  brook 
the  delay  of  this  hope,  and  the  small  number  of  the  towns- 
men were  spent  with  labor,  watching,  and  wounds,  all 
which  fell  heavily  on  the  same  individuals,  and  when,  the 
city  being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  a  capitulation, 
they  were  leaving  their  habitations  in  a  miserable  train, 
being  discharged  without  their  arms,  with  only  a  single 
garment;  at  that  juncture  Camillus  happened  to  come  up 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army.  And  when  the  mourn- 
ful crowd  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  leading  rnen,  wrung  from  them  by  extreme 
necessity,  was  followed  by  the  weeping  of  women  and 
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boys,  who  were  dragged  along  by  the  companions  of  their 
exile,  he  bade  the  Sutrians  to  give  over  their  lamentations : 
that  he  brought  with  him  grief  and  tears  to  the  Etrurians. 
He  then  orders  the  baggage  to  be  deposited,  and  the  Su- 
trians to  remain  there  with  a  small  guard  left  with  them, 
and  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  in  arms.  Having  thus  pro- 
ceeded to  Sutrium  with  his  army  disencumbered,  he  found, 
as  he  expected,  every  thing  in  disorder,  as  usually  liappens 
in  success ;  no  advanced  guard  before  the  walls,  the  gates 
lying  open,  and  the  conquerors  dispersed,  carrying  out  the 
booty  from  the  houses  of  the  enemy.  Sutrium  is  therefore 
taken  a  second  time  on  the  same  day ;  the  Etrurians,  lately 
victorious,  are  cut  down  in  every  quarter  by  their  new 
enemy,  nor  is  time  afforded  them  to  collect  and  form  one 
body,  or  even  to  take  up  arms.  When  each  pushed  eager- 
ly towards  the  gates,  to  try  if  by  any  chance  they  could 
throw  themselves  into  the  fields,  they  found  the  gates  shut : 
for  the  dictator  had  given  those  orders  in  the  first  instance. 
Upon  tliis  some  took  up  arms ;  others,  who  happened  to 
be  armed  before  the  tumult  came  on  them,  called  their 
friends  together  in  order  to  make  battle ;  which  would 
have  been  kindled  by  the  despair  of  the  enemy,  had  not  cri- 
ers, sent  in  every  direction  through  the  city,  issued  orders 
that  their  arms  should  be  laid  down,  that  the  unarmed  should 
be  spared,  and  that  no  one  should  be  injured  except  those 
who  were  armed.  Then  even  those  whose  minds  had  been, 
in  their  last  hope,  obstinately  bent  on  fighting,  when  hopes 
of  life  were  offered,  threw  down  their  arms  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  surrendered  themselves  unarmed  to  the  enemy, 
which  fortune  had  rendered  the  safer  method.  Their  num- 
ber being  considerable,  they  were  distributed  among  sev- 
eral guards;  the  town  was  before  night  restored  to  the 
Sutrians  uninjured,  and  free  from  all  the  calamities  of  war, 
because  it  had  not  been  taken  by  force  but  delivered  up 
on  terms. 

4.  Camillus  returned  to  the  city  in  triumph,  being  vic- 
torious in  three  wars  at  the  same  time.  By  far  the  great- 
est number  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  led  before  his  char- 
iot were  from  among  the  Etrurians.  And  these  being  sold 
by  auction,  such  a  sum  of  money  was  raised,  that,  after 
paying  the  matrons  the  price  of  their  gold,  out  of  that 
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which  was  over  and  above,  three  golden  bowls  were  made ; 
which,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Camillus,  it  is  certain, 
lay,  before  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  recess  of  Ju- 
piter's Temple  at  the  feet  of  Juno.  On  that  year  such  of 
the  Veientians,  Capenatians,  and  Faliscians  as  had  come 
over  to  the  Romans  during  the  wars  with  those  nations 
were  admitted  into  the  state,  and  land  was  assigned  to 
these  new  citizens.  Those  also  were  recalled  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  from  Veil,  who,  from  a  dislike  to  building 
at  Rome,  had  betaken  themselves  to  Veii,  and  had  seized 
on  the  vacant  houses  there.  And  at  first  there  was  a  mur- 
muring on  their  part  disregarding  the  order ;  then  a  day 
having  been  appointed,  and  capital  punishment  [denounced 
against  any  one]  who  did  not  return  to  Rome,  from  being 
refractory  as  they  were  collectively,  rendered  them  when 
taken  singly  obedient,  each  through  fear  for  himself.  And 
Rome  both  now  increased  in  numbers  and  rose  through- 
out its  entire  extent  by  its  buildings,  the  state  assisting  in 
the  expenses,  and  the  aediles  urging  on  the  work  as  if  pub- 
lic, and  private  persons  (for  the  want  felt  of  accommoda- 
tion stimulated  them)  hastening  to  complete  the  work ;  and 
within  a  year  a  new  city  was  erected.  At  the  termination 
of  the  year  an  election  was  held  of  military  tribunes  with 
consular  power.  Those  elected  were,  Titus  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Quintus  Servilius  Fidenas  a  fifth  time,  Lucius  Ju- 
lius lulus,  Lucius  Aquillius  Corvus,  Lucius  Lucretius  Tri- 
cipitinus,  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus.  They  led  one  army 
against  the  ^quans,  not  to  war  (for  they  owned  them- 
selves  conquered),  but  from  motives  of  animosity,  to  lay 
waste  their  territories,  lest  they  should  leave  them  any 
strength  for  new  designs ;  the  other  into  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii.  Here  Cortuosa  and  Contenebra,  towns  belong- 
ing to  the  Etrurians,  were  taken  by  storm  and  demolished. 
At  Cortuosa  there  was  no  contest ;  having  attacked  it  by 
surprise,  they  took  it  at  the  first  shout  and  onset:  the 
town  was  plundered  and  burned.  Contenebra  sustained  a 
siege  for  a  few  days ;  and  it  was  continual  labor,  abated 
neither  by  night  nor  by  day,  that  reduced  them.  When 
the  Roman  army,  having  been  divided  into  six  parts,  each 
[division]  relieved  the  other  in  the  battle  one  hour  in  six 
iu  rotation,  and  the  paucity  of  numbers  exposed  the  s&me 
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individual  townsmen,  wearied  as  they  were,  to  a  contest 
ever  new,  they  at  length  yielded,  and  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  the  Romans  of  entering  the  city.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  tribunes  that  the  spoil  should  be  made  public 
property ;  but  the  order  [that  such  should  be  so]  was  too 
late  for  their  determination.  While  they  hesitate,  the  spoil 
already  became  the  property  of  the  soldiers ;  nor  could  it 
be  taken  from  them,  except  by  means  calculated  to  excite 
dissatisfaction.  On  the  same  year,  that  the  city  should  not 
increase  by  private  buildings  only,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Capitol  also  were  built  of  hewn  stone ;  a  work  deserving 
of  admiration  even  amid  the  present  magnificence  of  the 
city. 

5.  Now,  while  the  state  was  busily  occupied  in  building, 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  endeavored  to  draw  crowds 
to  their  harangues  by  [proposing]  the  agrarian  laws.  The 
Pomptine  territory  was  then,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
power  of  the  Volscians  had  been  reduced  by  Camillus, 
held  out  to  them  as  their  indisputable  right.  They  al- 
leged it  as  a  charge,  that  "  that  district  was  much  more 
harassed  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  than  it  had  been  on 
that  of  the  Volscians,  for  that  incursions  were  made  by 
the  one  party  on  it  only  as  long  as  they  had  strength  and 
arms;  that  pei'sons  belonging  to  the  nobility  encroached 
on  the  possession  of  land  that  was  public,  nor  would  there 
be  any  room  in  it  for  the  commons,  unless  a  division  were 
now  made,  before  they  seized  on  all."  They -made  not 
Hiuch  impression  on  the  commons,  who,  through  their 
anxiety  for  building,  attended  the  Forum  only  in  small 
numbers,  and  were  drained  by  their  expenses  on  the  same 
object,  and  were  therefore  careless  about  land  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  means  were  wanting.  The  state  be- 
ing full  of  religious  impressions,  and  then  even  the  leading 
men  having  become  superstitious  by  reason  of  their  recent 
misfortunes,  in  order  that  the  auspices  might  be  taken 
anew,  the  Government  had  once  more  recourse  to  an  inter- 
regnum. The  successive  interreges  were,  Marcus  Manlius 
Capitolinus,  Servius  Sulpicius  Cameriuus,  and  Lucins  Va- 
lerius Potitus.  The  last  at  length  held  an  election  of  mil- 
itary tribunes  with  consular  power.  He  nominates  Lucius 
Papirius,  Caius  Cornelius,  Caius  Sergius,  Lucius  JEmil- 
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ius  a  second  time,  Lucius  Menenius,  and  Lncius  Valerius 
Publicola  a  third  time. .  These  entered  on  their  office  after 
the  interregnum.  This  year  the  temple  of  Mars,  vowed  in 
the  Gallic  war,  was  dedicated  by  Titus  Quinctius,  duumvir 
for  performing  religious  rites.  Pour  tribes  were  added 
from  the  new  citizens — the  Stellatine,  the  Tormentine,  the 
Sabatine,  and  the  Arnian — and  they  made  up  the  number 
of  twenty-five  tribes. 

6.  Regarding  the  Pomptine  land  the  matter  was  press- 
ed by  Lucius  Sicinius,  plebeian  tribune,  on  the  people,  who 
now  attended  in  greater  numbers,  and  more  readily  aroused 
to  the  desire  of  land  than  they  had  been.  And  mention  hav- 
ing been  introduced  in  the  Senate  regarding  war  against  the 
Latins  and  Hernicians,  the  matter  was  deferred' in  conse- 
quence of  their  attending  to  a  more  important  war,  be- 
cause Etruria  was  up  in  arms.  Matters  reverted  to  their 
electing  Gamillus  military  tribune  with  consular  power. 
Five  colleagues  were  added:  Servius  Cornelius  Maluginen- 
sis,  Quintus  Servilius  Fidenas  a  sixth  time,  Lucius  Quinc- 
tius Cincinnatus,  Lucius  Horatius  Pulvillus,  and  Publius 
Valerius.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  drawn  away  from  the  Etrurian  war,  be- 
cause a  body  of  fugitives  from  the  Pomptine  district,  sud- 
denly entering  the  city,  brought  word  that  the  Antians 
were  up  in  arms ;  and  that  the  states  of  the  Latins  pri- 
vately sent  their  youth  to  that  war,  denying  that  there  was 
any  public  concert  in  it,  they  alleging  that  volunteers  were 
only  not  prevented  from  serving  in  whatever  quarter  they 
pleased.  They  had  now  ceased  to  despise  any  wars.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Senate  returned  thanks  to  the  gods,  because 
Camillus  was  in  office;  for  (they  knew)  that  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  nominate  him  dictator  if  he  were  in  a 
private  station.  And  his  colleagues  agreed  that  when  any 
terror  with  respect  to  war  threatened,  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  eveiy  thing  should  be  vested  in  one  man,  and  that 
they  had  determined  to  consign  their  authority  into  the 
hands  of  Camillus;  and  that  they  did  not  consider  that 
any  concession  they  should  make  to  the  dignity  of  that 
man  derogated  in  any  way  from  their  own.  The  tribunes 
having  been  highly  commended  by  the  Senate,  Camillus 
himself  also,  covered  with  confusion,  retui-ned  thanks.    He 
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then  said  that "  a  heavy  burden  was  laid  on  him  by  the  Ro- 
man people,  by  their  having  now  nominated  him  dictator 
for  the  fourth  time;  a  great  one  by  the  Senate,  by  reason 
of  such  flattering  judgments  of  that  house  concerning  him; 
the  greatest  of  all,  however,  by  the  condescension  of  such 
distinguished  colleagues.  Where,  if  any  addition  could  be 
made  to  his  diligence  and  vigilance,  that,  vying  with  him- 
self, he  Would  strive  to  render  the  opinion  of  the  state, 
[expressed]  with  such  unanimity  regarding  him,  as  per- 
manent as  it  was  most  honorable.  In  reference  to  the 
war  and  to  the  people  of  Antium,  that  there  was  more  of 
threats  there  than  of  danger ;  that  he,  however,  would  ad- 
vise that,  as  they  should  fear  nothing,  so  should  they  de- 
spise nothing.  That  the  city  of  Rome  was  beset  by  the 
ill-will  and  hatred  of  its  neighbors :  therefore  that  the  com- 
monwealth should  be  maintained  by  a  plurality,  both  of 
generals  and  of  armies.  It  is  my  wish,"  said  he,  "  that 
you,  Publius  Valerius,  as  my  associate  in  command  and 
counsel,  should  lead  the  troops  with  me  against  the  enemy 
at  Antium ;  that  you,  Quintus  Servilius,  after  raising  and 
equipping  another  army,  shall  encamp  in  the  city,  ready  to 
act,  whether  Etruria,  as  lately,  or  these  new  causes  of  anx- 
iety, the  Latins  and  Hernicians,  should  bestir  themselves. 
I  deem  it  as  certain  that  you  will  conduct  matters,  as  is 
worthy  of  your  father  and  grandfather,  and  of  yourself 
ind  six  tribuneships.  Let  a  third  army  be  raised  by  Lu- 
cius Quinctius,  out  of  those  excused  from  service  and  the 
seniors  [those  past  the  military  age],  who  may  protect  the 
city  and  the  walls.  Let  Lucius  Horatius  provide  arms, 
weapons,  corn,  and  whatever  the  other  exigencies  of  the 
war  shall  demand.  You,  Servius  Cornelius,  we  your  col- 
leagues appoint  the  president  of  this  council  of  the  state, 
the  guardian  of  religion,  of  the  assemblies,  of  the  laws, 
and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  city."  All  cheerfully 
promising  their  utmost  endeavors  in  the  discharge  of  their 
apportioned  offices,  Valerius,  chosen  as  his  associate  in  com- 
mand, added,  "that  Marcus  Furius  should  be  considered 
by  him  as  dictator,  and  that  he  would  act  as  master  of  the 
horse  to  him.  Wherefore,  that  they  should  entertain  hopes 
regarding  the  war,  proportioned  to  the  opinion  they  form- 
ed  of  their  sole  commander."     The  Senate,  elated  with  joy, 
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cry  out,  that  "  they  entertained  good  hopes,  both  regarding 
war  and  peace,  and  the  republic  in  general ;  and  that  the 
republic  would  never  have  need  of  a  dictator  if  it  were  to 
liave  such  men  in  office,  united  together  in  such  harmony 
of  sentiments,  prepared  alike  to  obey  and  to  command, 
and  who  were  laying  up  praise  as  common  stock,  rather 
than  taking  it  from  the  common  fund  to  themselves  indi- 
vidually." 

7.  A  suspension  of  civil  business  being  proclaimed,  and 
a  levy  being  held,  Furius  and  Valei-ius  set  out  to  Satri- 
cum  ;  to  which  place  the  Antians  had  drawn  together  not 
only  the  youth  of  the  Volscians,  selected  out  of  the  new 
generation,  but  immense  numbers  of  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nicians,  out  of  states  which  by  a  long  [enjoyment  of]  peace 
were  in  the  most  unimpaired  condition.  The  new  enemy, 
then  added  to  the  old,  shook  the  spirits  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers. When  the  centurions  reported  this  to  Camillus, 
while  forming  his  line  of  battle,  that  "  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers  were  disturbed,  that  arms  were  taken  up  by  them 
with  backwardness,  and  that  they  left  the  camp  with  hesi- 
tation and  reluctance ;  nay,  that  some  expi'essions  were 
heard,  that  they  should  each  have  to  fight  with  one  hun- 
dred enemies,  and  that  such  numbers,  even  if  unarmed, 
much  less  when  furnished  with  arms,  could  with  difficulty 
be  withstood,'  he  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  in  front  of  the 
troops,  turning  to  the  line,  and  riding  between  the  ranks, 
"  What  dejection  of  mind  is  this,  soldiers,  what  backward- 
ness ?  Is  it  with  the  enemy,  or  me,  or  yourselves  you  are 
unacquainted  ?  What  else  are  the  enemy  but  the  con- 
stant subject  of  your  bravery  and  your  glory?  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  with  me  as  your  general,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
taking  of  Falerii  and  Veii,  you  have  lately  celebrated  a 
triple  triumph  for  a  three-fold  victory  over  these  self-same 
Volscians  and  ^qnans,  and  Etruria.  Do  you  not  recog- 
nize me  as  your  genei-al,  because  I  gave  you  the  signal,  not 
as  dictator,  but  as  tribune  ?  I  neither  feel  the  want  of  the 
highest  authority  over  you,  and  you  should  look  to  noth- 
ing in  me  but  myself;  for  the  dictatorship  neither  added 
to  my  courage,  any  more  than  exile  took  it  from  me.  We 
are  all,  therefore,  the  same  individuals  ;  and  as  we  bring  to 
this  war  the  same  requisites  as  wo  brought  to  former  wars, 
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let  us  look  for  the  same  result  of  the  war.  As  soon  as  you 
commence  the  fight,  each  will  do  that  which  he  has  learn- 
ed and  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  will  conquer,  they 
will  run." 

8.  Then  having  given  the  signal,  he  leaps  from  his  horse, 
and,  seizing  the  standard-bearer,  who  was  next  him,  by  the 
hand,  he  hurries  him  on  with  him  against  the  enemy,  call- 
ing aloud,  "  Soldiers,  advance  the  standard  !"  And  when 
they  saw  Camillas  himself,  now  disabled  through  age  for 
bodily  exertion,  advancing  against  the  enemy,  they  all  rush 
forward  together,  having  raised  a  shout,  each  eagerly  cry- 
ing out, "  Follow  the  general !"  They  say  further  that  tlie 
standard  was  thrown  into  the  enemy's  line  by  order  of  Ca- 
millus,  and  that  the  van  was  then  exerted  to  recover  it. 
That  there  first  the  Antians  were  forced  to  give  way,  and 
that  the  panic  spread  not  only  to  the  first  line,  but  to  the 
reserve  troops  also.  Nor  was  it  merely  the  ardor  of  the 
soldiers,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  general,  that 
made  this  impression,  but  because  nothing  was  more  terri- 
ble to  the  minds  of  the  Yolscians  than  the  sight  of  Camil- 
lus  which  happened  to  present  itself.  Thus,  in  whatever 
direction  he  went,  he  carried  certain  victory  with  him. 
This  was  particulai'ly  evident,  when,  hastily  mounting  his 
horse,  he  rode  with  a  footman's  shield  to  the  left  wing, 
which  was  almost  giving  way,  by  the  fact  of  showing  him 
self  he  restored  the  battle,  pointing  out  the  rest  of  the  line 
gaining  the  victory.  Now  the  result  was  decided,  but  the 
flight  of  the  enemy  was  impeded  by  their  great  numbers, 
and  the  wearied  soldiers  would  have  had  tedious  work  in 
putting  so  great  a  number  to  the  sword,  when  rain  sud 
denly  falling,  with  a  violent  storm,  put  an  end  to  the  pur 
suit  of  the  victory  which  was  now  decidecl,  rather  than  to 
the  battle.  Then  the  signal  for  retreat  being  given,  the 
fall  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  war,  without  further  trouble 
to  the  Romans.  For  the  Latins  and  Hemicians,  having 
abandoned  the  Volscians,  marched  to  their  homes,  having 
attained  i-esults  corresponding  to  their  wicked  measures. 
The  Volscians,  when  they  saw  themselves  deserted  by 
those  through  reliance  on  whom  they  had  resumed  hostili- 
ties, abandoned  their  camp,  and  shut  themselves  up  within 
Ihe  walls  of  Satricum.     Camillus  at  first  prepared  to  sur- 
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round  them  by  lines  of  circumvallation,  and  to  prosecute 
the  siege  by  a  mound  and  other  works.  But  seeing  that 
this  was  obstructed  by  no  sally  from  the  town,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  enemy  possessed  too  little  spirit  for  him 
to  wait  in  tedious  expectation  of  victory  under  the  circum- 
stances, after  exhorting  his  soldiers  not  to  waste  them- 
selves by  tedious  laboi-s,  as  [they  had  done]  when  besieg- 
ing Veil,  that  the  victory  was  in  their  hands,  he  attacked 
the  walls  on  every  side,  amidst  the  great  alacrity  of  the 
soldiers,  and  took  the  town  by  scalade.  The  Volscians, 
having  thrown  down  their  arms,  surrendered  themselves. 

9.  i3ut  the  general's  thoughts  wei'e  fixed  on  a  higher 
object — on  Antium:  [he  knew]  that  that  was  the  great 
aim  of  the  Volscians,  and  main  source  of  the  late  war. 
But  because  so  strong  a  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
great  preparations,  engines,  and  machines,  leaving  his  col- 
league with  the  army,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  in  order  to  ad- 
vise the  Senate  to  have  Antium  destroyed.  In  the  middle 
of  his  discourse  (I  suppose  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
gods  that  the  state  of  Antium  should  last  a  longer  time), 
ambassadors  came  from  Nepete  and  Sutrium,  soliciting 
aid  against  the  Etrurians,  urging  that  the  time  for  giving 
them  aid  would  soon  pass  by.  Thither  did  fortune  avert 
the  force  of  Camillus  from  Antium;  for  as  those  places 
were  situate  opposite  Etruria,  and  were  barriers  or  gates, 
as  it  were,  on  that  side,  both  they  had  a  wish  to  get  pos- 
session of  them,  whenever  they  meditated  any  new  enter- 
prise, and  the  Romans  to  recover  and  secure  them.  Where- 
fore the  Senate  resolved  to  treat  with  Camillus,  that  he 
would  relinquish  Antium  and  undertake  the  Etrurian  war. 
The  city  troops,  which  Quinctius  had  commanded,  are  de- 
creed to  him.  Though  he  would  have  preferred  the  army 
which  was  in  the  Volscian  teri-itory,  as  being  tried  and 
accustomed  to  him,  he  made  no  objection;  he  only  de- 
manded Valerius  as  his  associate  in  command.  Quinctius 
and  Horatius  were  sent  against  the  Volscians,  as  succes- 
sors to  Valerius.  Furius  and  Valerius,  having  set  out  from 
the  city  to  Sutrium,  found  one  part  of  the  town  already 
taken  by  the  Etrurians;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  ap- 
proaches to  which  were  barricaded,  the  townsmen  with 
difficulty  repelling  the  assault  of  the  enem3^     Both  the  .ap- 
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proach  of  aid  from  Rome,  as  also  the  name  of  Camillus, 
universally  respected  both  with  the  enemy  and  the  allies, 
sustained  their  tottering  state  for  the  present,  and  afford- 
ed time  for  bringing  them  relief.  Accordingly,  Camillus, 
having  divided  his  army,  orders  his  colleague  to  lead 
round  his  troops  to  that  side  which  the  enemy  already 
possessed,  and  to  assault  the  walls ;  not  so  much  from  any 
hope  that  the  city  could  be  taken  by  scalade,  as  that,  by 
turning  away  the  enemy's  attention  to  that  quarter,  both 
the  townsmen  who  were  wearied  with  fighting  might  have 
some  relaxation  of  their  toil,  and  that  he  himself  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  city  without  a  con- 
test. This  having  been  done  on  both  sides,  and  the  double 
terror  now  surrounding  the  Etrurians,  when  they  saw  that 
the  walls  were  assailed  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  that 
the  enemy  were  within  the  walls,  they  threw  themselves 
out  in  consternation,  in  one  body,  by  a  gate  which  alone 
happened  not  to  be  guarded.  Great  slaughter  was  made 
on  them  as  they  fled,  both  in  the  city  and  through  the 
fields.  The  greater  number  were  slain  within  the  walls 
by  Furius's  soldiers:  those  of  Valerius  were  more  alert 
for  the  pursuit;  nor  did  they  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter 
until  night,  which  prevented  them  from  seeing.  Sutrium 
being  recovered  and  restored  to  the  allies,  the  army  was 
led  to  Nepete,  which  having  been  received  by  capitulation, 
was  now  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Etrurians. 

10.  It  appeared  probable  that  there  would  be  more  of 
labor  in  recovering  the  city,  not  only  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause it  was  all  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  but  also  be- 
cause the  surrender  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  a 
party  of  the  ISTepesinians  having  betrayed  the  state.  It 
was  determined,  however,  that  a  message  should  be  sent 
to  their  leading  men  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
Etrurians,  and  that  they  themselves  should  evince  that 
strict  fidelity  which  they  had  implored  from  the  Romans. 
Whence,  as  soon  as  an  answer  was  brought  that  there 
was  nothing  in  their  power,  that  the  Etrurians  occupied 
the  walls  and  the  guards  of  the  gates,  first,  terror  was 
.struck  into  the  townsmen  by  laying  waste  their  land; 
then,  when  the  faith  of  the  capitulation  was  more  relig- 
iously observed  than  that  of  the  alliance,  the  army  was  '.ed 
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up  to  the  walls  witii  fascines  of  bushes  collected  from  the 
fields,  and  the  ditches  being  filled,  the  scaling-ladders  were 
raised,  and  the  town  was  taken  at  the  first  shout  and  at" 
tack.  Proclamation  was  then  made  to  the  Nepesinians 
that  they  sliould  lay  down  their  arms,  and  orders  were 
given  that  the  unarmed  should  be  spared.  The  Etruri- 
ans, armed  and  unarmed,  were  put  to  the  sword  without 
distinction :  of  the  Nepesinians,  also,  the  authors  of  the 
surrender  were  beheaded.  To  the  unoffending  multitude 
their  property  was  restored,  and  the  town  was  left  with  a 
garrison.  Thus,  having  recovered  two  allied  cities  from 
the  enemy,  the  ti'ibunes  marched  back  their  victorious 
army  to  Rome.  During  the  same  year  restitution  was 
demanded  from  the  Latins  and  Hernicians,  and  the  cause 
was  asked  why  they  had  not  during  some  years  supplied 
soldiers  according  to  stipulation.  An  answer  was  given 
in  a  full  assembly  of  both  nations,  "  that  neither  the  blame 
was  public,  nor  was  there  any  design  in  the  circumstance 
of  some  of  their  youth  having  served  among  the  Volsci- 
ans.  That  these  individuals,  however,  suffered  the  penalty 
of  their  improper  conduct,  and  that  none  of  them  had  re- 
turned.  But  that  the  cause  of  their  not  supplying  the  sol- 
diers had  been  their  continual  terror  from  the  Volsciang,- 
which  pest  adhering  to  their  side,  had  not  been  capable 
of  being  destroyed  by  so  many  successive  wars."  Whieli 
answer  being  repoited  to  the  Senate,  they  decided  that 
there  was  wanting  rather  a  seasonable  time  for  declaring 
war  than  sufficient  grounds  for  it. 

11.  In  the  following  j'ear,  Aulus  Manlius,  Publius  Cor- 
nelius, Titus  and  Lucius  Quinctii  Capitolini,  Lucius  Papiri- 
us  Cursor  a  second  time,  Caius  Sergius  a  second  time,  be- 
ing military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  a  grievous  war 
broke  out  abroad,  a  still  more  grievous  disturbance  at 
home ;  the  war  originated  on  the  part  of  the  Volscians,  to 
which  was  added  a  revolt  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicians ; 
the  sedition  from  one  from  whom  it  could  be  least  of  all 
apprehended,  a  man  of  patrician  birth  and  distinguished 
character,  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus ;  who,  being  too 
aspiring  in  mind,  while  he  despised  the  other  leading  men, 
envied  one  who  was  peculiarly  distinguished  both  by  hon- 
ors and  by  merit,  Marcus  Furius:   he  became  indignant 
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that  he  should  be  the  only  man  among  the  magistrates ; 
the  only  man  at  the  head  of  the  armies ;  that  he  pow  at- 
tained such  eminence  that  he  treated  not  as  colleagues, 
but  as  mere  tools,  the  persons  elected  under  the  same  au- 
spices ;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  if  any  one  would  form 
a  just  estimate,  his  country  could  not  have  been  recovered 
by  Marcus  Furius  from  the  siege  of  the  enemy,  had  not 
the  Capitol  and  citadel  been  first  preserved  by  him;  and 
the  other  attacked  the  Gauls,  while  their  attention  was 
distracted  between  receiving  the  gold  and  the  hope  of 
peace,  when  he  himself  drove  them  off  when  armed  and 
taking  the  citadel ;  of  the  other's  glory,  a  man's  share  ap- 
pertained to  all  the  soldiers  who  conquered  along  with 
him ;  that  in  his  victory  no  man  living  was  a  sharer.  His 
mind  puffed  by  these  notions,  and  moreover,  from  a  vic- 
iousness  of  disposition,  being  vehement  and  headstrong, 
when  he  perceived  that  his  influence  among  the  patricians 
did  not  stand  forth  as  prominent  as  he  thought  it  should, 
he,  the  first  of  all  the  patricians,  became  a  plebeian  parti- 
san, and  formed  plans  in  conjunction  with  the  plebeian 
magistrates ;  and,  by  criminating  the  fathers,  and  alluring 
the  commons  to  his  side,  he  now  came  to  be  carried  along 
by  the  tide  of  popular  applause,  not  by  prudence,  and  pre- 
ferred to  be  of  a  great,  rather  than  of  a  good  character ; 
and  not  content  with  agrarian  laws,  which  had  ever  served 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  as  material  for  disturbances, 
he  now  began  to  undermine  public  credit;  for  [he  well 
knew]  "that  the  incentives  of  debt  were  sharper,  as  not 
only  threatening  poverty  and  ignominy,  but  intimidated 
personal  liberty  with  stocks  and  chains."  And  the  amount 
of  the  debt  was  immense,  contracted  by  building,  a  circum- 
stance most  destructive  even  to  the  rich.  The  Volscian 
war,  therefore,  heavy  in  itself,  charged  with  additionsil 
weight  by  the  defection  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicians, 
was  held  out  as  a  colorable  pretext  for  having  a  higher 
authority  resorted  to.  But  it  was  rather  the  reforming 
plans  that  drove  the  Senate  to  create  a  dictator.  Aulus 
Cornelius  Cossus  having  been  elected  dictator,  nominated 
Titus  Quinctius  Capitolinus  his  master  of  the  horse. 

12.  The  dictator,  though   he   perceived  that  a  greater 
struggle  was  reserved  for  him  at  home  than  abroad ;  still, 
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either  because  there  was  need  of  dispatch  for  the  war,  or 
supposipg  that  by  a  victory  and  a  triumph  he  should  add 
to  the  powers  of  the  dictatorship  itself,  held  a  levee  and 
proceeds  into  the  Pomptine  territory,  where  he  had  heard 
that  the  Volscians  had  appointed  their  army  to  assemble. 
I  doubt  not  but  that,  in  addition  to  satiety,  to  persons  read- 
ing of  so  many  wars  waged  with  the  Volscians,  this  same 
circumstance  will  suggest  itself,  which  often  served  as  an 
occasion  of  surprise  to  me  when  perusing  the  writers  who 
lived  nearer  to  the  times  of  these  occurrences,  from  what 
source  the  Volscians  and  JEquans,  so  often  vanquished, 
could  have  procured  supplies  of  soldiers.  And  as  this  has 
been  unnoticed  and  passed  over  in  silence  by  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  on  which  matter  what  can  I  state,  except  mere  opin- 
ion, which  every  one  may  from  his  own  conjecture  form 
for  himself?  It  seems  probable,  either  that  they  employ- 
ed, as  is  now  practised  in  the  Roman  levies,  successive 
generations  of  their  young  men  one  after  the  other,  during 
the  intervals  between  the  wars ;  or  that  the  armies  were 
not  always  recruited  out  of  the  same  states,  though  the 
same  nation  may  have  made  war ;  or  that  there  was  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  free  men  in  those  places,  which,  at 
the  present  day,  Roman  slaves  save  from  being  a  desert,  a 
scanty  seminary  of  soldiers  being  scarcely  left.  Certain  it 
is  (as  is  agreed  upon  among  all  authors),  although  their 
power  was  veiy  much  impaired  under  the  guidance  and 
auspices  of  Camillus,  the  forces  of  the  Volscians  were 
strong :  besides,  the  Latins  and  Hernicians  had  been  add- 
ed, and  some  of  the  Circeians,  and  some  Roman  colonists 
also  from  Velitrte.  The  dictator,  having  pitched  his  camp 
on  that  day,  and  on  coming  forth  on  the  day  following  af- 
ter taking  tlie  auspices,  and  having,  by  sacrificing  a  vio- 
tim,  implored  the  favor  of  the  gods,  with  joyful  counten- 
ance presented  himself  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  now  tak- 
^  ing  arms  at  daybreak,  according  to  orders,  on  the  signal 
for  battle  being  displayed.  "  Soldiers,"  says  he,  "  the  vic- 
tory is  ours,  if  the  gods. and  their  prophets  see  aught  into 
futurity.  Accordingly,  as  it  becomes  men  full  of  well- 
grounded  hope,  and  who  are  about  to  engage  with  their 
inferiors,  let  us  place  our  spears  at  our  feet,  and  arm  our 
yight  hands  only  with  our  swords.     I  would  not  even  wish. 
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that  any  should  push  forward  beyond  the  line ;  but  that, 
standing  firm,  you  receive  the  enemy's  charge  in  a  steady 
posture.  When  they  shall  have  discharged  their  ineffect- 
ive missives,  and,  breaking  their  ranks,  they  shall  rush  on 
you  as  you  stand  firm,  then  let  your  swords  glitter,  and  let 
each  man  recollect  that  there  are  gods  who  aid  the  Ro- 
man ;  those  gods  who  have  sent  us  into  battle  with  favor- 
able omens.  Do  you,  Titus  Quinctius,  keep  back  the  cav- 
alry, attentively  observing  the  very  commencement  of  the 
contest ;  as  soon  as  you  observe  the  armies  closed  foot  to 
foot,  then,  while  they  are  taken  up  with  another  panic, 
strike  terror  into  them  with  your  cavalry,  and,  by  making 
a  charge  on  them,  disperse  the  ranks  of  those  engaged  in 
the  fight."  The  cavalry,  the  infantry  conduct  the  fight, 
just  as  he  had  ordered  them.  Nor  did  either  the  general 
disappoint  the  legions,  nor  fortune  the  general. 

13.  The  army  of  the  enemy,  relying  on  nothing  but  on 
their  number,  and  measuring  both  armies  merely  by  the 
eye,  entered  on  the  battle  inconsiderately,  and  inconsider- 
ately gave  it  over:  fierce  only  in  their  shout  and  with  their 
missive  weapons,  and  at  the  first  onset  of  the  fight,  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  swords,  and  the  close  engage- 
ment foot  to  foot,  and  the  looks  of  the  enemy,  darting  fire 
through  their  ardor  for  the  fight.  Their  front  line  was 
driven  in,  and  confusion  spread  to  the  reserve  troops,  and 
the  cavalry  occasioned  alarm  on  their  part :  the  ranks  were 
then  broken  in  many  places,  every  thing  was  set  in  motion, 
and  the  line  seemed  as  it  wei-e  fluctuating.  Then  when, 
the  foremost  having  fallen,  each  saw  that  death  was  about 
to  reach  himself,  they  turn  their  backs.  The  Roman  fol- 
lowed close  on  them ;  and  as  long  as  they  went  off  armed 
and  in  bodies,  the  labor  in  the  pursuit  fell  to  the  infantry ; 
when  it  was  observed  that  their  arms  were  thrown  away 
in  every  direction,  and  that  the  enemy's  line  was  scattered 
in  flight  through  the  country,  then  squadrons  of  horse 
were  sent  out,  intimation  being  given  that  they  should 
not,  by  losing  time  with  the  massacre  of  individuals,  af- 
ford an  opportunity,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  multitude  to 
escape :  it  would  be  sufficient  that  their  speed  should  be 
retarded  by  missive  weapons  and  by  terror,  and  that  the 
progress  of  their  forces  should  be  detained  by  skirmishing, 
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until  the  infantry  should  be  able  to  overtake  and  dispatch 
the  enemy  by  regular  slaughter.  There  was  no  end  of  the 
flight  and  slaughter  before  night ;  on  the  same  day  the 
camp  of  the  Volscians  was  taken  also  and  pillaged,  and  all 
the  plunder,  save  the  persons  of  free  condition,  was  given 
up  to  the  soldiers.  The  greatest  part  of  the  prisoners  con- 
sisted of  Latins  and  Hernicians,  and  these  not  men  of  ple- 
beian rank,  so  that  it  could  be  supposed  that  they  had 
served  for  hire,  but  some  young  men  of  rank  were  found 
among  them :  an  evident  proof  that  the  Volscian  enemies 
liad  been  aided  by  public  authority.  Some  of  the  Cir- 
ceians  also  were  recognized,  and  colonists  from  Velitrse : 
and  being  all  sent  to  Rome,  on  being  interrogated  by  the 
leading  Senators,  plainly  revealed  the  same  circumstances 
as  they  had  done  to  the  dictator,  the  defection  each  of  his 
respective  state. 

14.  The  dictator  kept  his  army  in  the  standing  camp, 
not  at  all  doubting  that  the  Senate  would  order  war  with 
these  states ;  when  a  more  momentous  difficulty  having  oc- 
curred at  home,  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
sent  for  to  Rome,  the  sedition  gaining  strength  every  day, 
which  the  fomenter  was  now  rendering  more  than  ordina- 
rily formidable.  For  now  it  was  easy  to  see  from  what 
motives  proceeded  not  only  the  discourses  of  Manlius,  but 
his  actions  also,  apparently  suggested  by  popular  zeal,  but 
at  the  same  time  tending  to  create  disturbance,  When  he 
saw  a  centurion,  illustrious  for  his  military  exploits,  lead- 
ing ofE  to  prison  by  reason  of  a  judgment  for  debt,  he  ran 
up  with  his  attendants  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  and 
laid  hands  on  him  ;  and  exclaiming  aloud  against  the  inso- 
lence of  the  patricians,  the  cruelty  of  the  usurers,  and  the 
grievances  of  the  commons,  and  the  deserts  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  man.  '*  Then,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  in  vain  have 
I  preserved  the  Capitol  and  citadel  by  this  right  hand,  if 
I  am  to  see  my  fellow-citizen  and  fellow-soldier,  as  if  cap- 
tured by  the  victorious  Gauls,  dragged  into  slavery  and 
chains."  He  then  paid  the  debt  to  the  creditor  openly  be- 
fore the  people,  and  having  purchased  his  freedom  with 
the  scales  and  brass,  he  sets  the  man  at  liberty,  while  the 
latter  implored  both  gods  and  men  that  they  would  grant 
a  recompense  to  Marcus  Manlius,  his  liberator,  the  parent 
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of  the  Roman  commons ;  and  being  immediately  received 
into  the  tumultuous  crowd,  he  himself  also  increased  the 
tumult,  displaying  the  scars  received  in  the  Veientian,  Gal- 
lic,' and  other  succeeding  wars  :  "  that  he,  while  serving  in 
the  field,  and  i-ebuilding  his  dwelling  which  had  been  de- 
molished, though  he  had  paid  off  the  principal  many  times 
over,  the  interest  always  keeping  down  the  principal,  had 
been  overwhelmed  v(rith  interest ;  that,  through  the  kind 
interference  of  Marcus  Manlius,  he  now  beheld  the  light, 
the  Forum,  and  the  faces  of  his  fellow-citizens;  that  he  re- 
ceived from  him  all  the  kind  services  usually  conferred  liy 
parents  ;  that  to  him,  therefore,  he  devoted  whatever  re- 
mained of  his  person,  of  his  life,  and  of  his  blood ;  what- 
ever ties  subsisted  between  him  and  his  country,  public 
and  private  guardian  deities,  were  all  centred  in  that  one 
man."  When  the  commons,  worked  upon  by  these  expres- 
sions, were  now  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  one  individ- 
ual, another  circumstance  was  added,  emanating  from  a 
scheme  still  moi-e  effectually  calculated  to  create  general 
confusion.  A  farm  in  the  Veientian  territory,  thfi  princi- 
pal part  of  his  estate,  he  subjected  to  public  sale;  "that I 
may  not,"  says  he,  "  suffer  any  of  you,  Romans,  as  long  as 
any  of  my  property  shall  remain,  to  be  dragged  off  to  pris- 
on, after  judgment  has  been  given  against  him,  and  he  has 
been  consigned  to  a  creditor."  That  circumstance,  indeed, 
so  inflamed  their  minds,  that  they  seemed  determined  on 
following  the  assertor  of  their  freedom  through  every 
thing,  right  and  wrong.  Besides  this,  speeches  [were 
made]  at  his  house,  as  if  he  were  delivering  an  harangue 
full  of  imputations  against  the  patricians ;  among  which 
he  threw  out,  waving  all  distinction  whether  he  said  what 
was  true  or  false,  that  treasures  of  the  Gallic  gold  were 
concealed  by  the  patricians ;  that  "  they  were  now  no 
longer  content  with  possessing  the  public  lands,  unless 
they  appropriated  the  public  money  also ;  if  that  were 
made  public,  that  the  commons  might  be  freed  from  their 
debt."  When  this  hope  was  presented  to  them,  then  in- 
deed it  seemed  a  scandalous  proceeding  that,  when  gold 
was  to  be  contributed  to  ransom  the  state  from  the  Gauls, 
the  collection  was  made  by  a  public  tribute ;  that  the  same 
gold,  when  taken  from  the  Gauls,  had  become  the  plunder 
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of  a  few.  Accordingly,  they  followed  up  the  inquiry, 
where  the  furtive  possession  of  so  enormous  a  treasure 
could  be  kept ;  and  when  he  deferred,  and  told  them  that 
he  would  inform  them  at  the  proper  time,  all  other  objects 
being  given  up,  the  attention  of  all  was  directed  to  this 
point ;  and  it  became  evident  that  neither  theTi-  gratitude, 
if  the  information  were  true,  nor  their  displeasure  if  it 
proved  false,  would  know  any  bounds. 

15.  Matters  being  in  this  state,  the  dictator,  being  sum- 
rioned  home  from  the  army,  came  into  the  city.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  being  held  on  the  following  day,  when, 
having  sufficiently  sounded  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
he  forbade  the  Senate  to  leave  him,  attended  by  that  body, 
he  placed  his  throne  in  the  comitium,  and  sent  his  sergeant 
to  Marcus  Manlius ;  who,  on  being  summoned  by  the  dic- 
tator's order,  after  he  had  given  intimation  to  his  party 
that  a  contest  was  at  hand,  came  to  the  tribunal  attended 
by  a  numerous  party.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  Senate, 
on  the  other  the  people  as  if  in  battle-array,  attentively  ob- 
serving, each  party,  their  respective  leader.  Then  silence 
being  made,  the  dictator  said :  "  I  wish  that  I  and  the  Ro- 
man patricians  may  agree  with  the  commons  on  all  other 
matters,  as  I  am  confident  we  shall  agree  on  the  business 
which  regards  you,  and  on  that  about  which  I  am  about 
to  interrogate  you.  I  perceive  that  hopes  have  been  raised 
by  you  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  that,  with  safety  to  the 
public  credit,  their  debts  may  be  paid  off  out  of  the  Gal- 
lic treasures,  which  it  is  alleged  the  leading  patricians  are 
secreting.  To  which  proceeding  so  far  am  I  from  being 
any  obstruction,  that,  on  the  contrary,  Marcus  Manlius,  I 
exhort  you  to  free  the  Roman  commons  from  the  weight 
of  interest;  and  to  tumble  from  their  secreted  spoil  those 
who  lie  now  brooding  on  those  public  treasures.  If  you 
refuse  to  do  this,  whether  because  you  yourself  desire  to 
be  a  sharer  in  the  spoil,  or  because  the  information  is  un- 
founded, I  shall  order  you  to  be  carried  off  to  prison,  nor 
will  I  any  longer  suffer  the  multitude  to  be  disquieted 
by  you  with  delusive  hopes."  To  this  Manlius  replied: 
"That  it  had  not  escaped  him,  that  it  was  not  against  the 
Volscians,  who  were  enemies  as  often  as  it  suited  the  in- 
■terest  of  the  patricians,  nor  against  the  Latins  and  Herni- 
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cians,  whom  they  were  driving  into  hostilities  by  false 
charges,  but  against  him  and  the  Roman  commons,  that 
he  was  appointed  dictator.  Now  the  war  being  dropped, 
which  was  only  feigned,  that  an  attack  was  being  made 
against  himself ;  that  the  dictator  now  professed  to  defend 
the  usurers  against  the  commons;  that  now  a  charge  and 
destruction  was  sought  for  him  out  of  the  favor  of  the 
multitude.  Does  the  crowd  that  surrounds  my  person 
offend  you,"  said  he,  "  Aulus  Cornelius,  and  you,  conscript 
fathers  ?  Why,  then,  do  you  not  draw  it  away  from  me, 
each  of  you  by  your  own  acts  of  kindnes.s  ?  by  becoming 
surety,  by  delivering  your  fellow-citizens  from  the  stocks, 
by  preventing  those  cast  in  lawsuits,  and  assigned  over  to 
their  creditors,  from  being  dragged  away  to  prison,  by 
sustaining  the  necessities  of  others  out  of  your  own  super- 
fluities ?  But  why  do  I  exhort  you  to  expend  out  of  your 
own  property  ?  Fix  some  capital ;  deduct  from  the  prin- 
cipal what  has  been  paid  in  interest;  soon  will  mj--  crowd 
not  be  a  whit  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  per- 
son. But  [I  may  be  asked]  why  do  I  alone  thus  interest 
myself  in  behalf  of  my  fellow-citizens?  I  have  no  other 
answer  to  give,  than  if  you  were  to  ask  me,  why  in  the 
same  way  did  I  alone  preserve  the  Capitol  and  the  citadeL 
Both  then  I  afforded  the  aid  which  I  could  to  all  collect- 
ively, and  now  I  will  afford  it  to  each  individually.  Now 
with  respect  to  the  Gallic  treasures,  the  mode  of  interroga- 
tion renders  difficult  a  matter  which  in  itself  is  easy.  For 
why  do  you  ask  that  which  you  know  ?  why  do  you  order 
that  which  is  in  your  own  laps  to  be  shaken  out  of  them 
rather  than  resign  it,  unless  some  fraud  lurks  beneath  ? 
The  more  you  require  your  own  impositions  to  be  exam- 
ined into,  the  more  do  I  dread  lest  you  should  blind  the 
eyes  of  those  narrowly  watching  you.  Wherefore,  it  is 
not  I  that  am  to  be  compelled  to  discover  your  hoard,  but 
you  must  be  forced  to  produce  it  to  the  public." 

16,  When  the  dictator  ordered  him  to  lay  aside  evasion, 
and  urged  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  information,  or 
to  own  the  guilt  of  having  advanced  a  false  accusation 
against  the  Senate,  and  of  having  exposed  them  to  the 
odium  of  a  lying  charge  of  concealment ;  when  he  refused 
to  speak,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  enemies,  he  ordered 
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him  to  be  carried  off  to  prison.  When  arrested  by  the 
sergeant,  he  said  :  "  O  Jupiter,  supremely  great  and  good, 
imperial  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  ye  other  gods  and  god- 
desses, who  inhabit  the  Capitol  and  citadel,  do  ye  suffer 
your  soldier  and  defender  to  be  thus  harassed  by  his  ene- 
mies ?  Shall  this  right  hand,  by  which  I  beat  off  the 
Gauls  from  your  temples,  be  now  in  bonds  and  chains?" 
Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  of  any  one  could  well  endure 
the  indignity  [thus  offered  him],  but  the  state,  most  pa- 
tient of  legitimate  authority,  had  rendered  certain  offices 
absolute  to  themselves ;  nor  did  either  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  nor  the  commons  themselves,  dare  to  raise  their 
eyes  or  utter  a  sentence  in  opposition  to  the  dictatorial 
power.  On  Manlius  being  thrown  into  prison,  it  appears 
that  a  great  part  of  the  commons  put  on  mourning,  that  a 
great  many  persons  had  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
that  a  dejected  crowd  presented  itself  at  the  entrance  of 
the  prison.  The  dictator  triumphed  over  the  Volscians ; 
and  that  triumph  was  the  occasion  rather  of  ill-will  than 
of  glory ;  for  they  murmured  that  "  it  had  been  acquired 
at  home,  not  abroad,  and  that  it  was  celebrated  over  a  cit- 
izen, not  over  an  enemy ;  that  only  one  thing  was  wanting 
to  his  arrogance,  that  Manlius  was  not  led  before  his  car.'' 
And  now  the  affair  fell  little  short  of  sedition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appeasing  which,  the  Senate,  without  the  solicita- 
tion of  any  one,  suddenly  becoming  bountiful  of  their  own 
free-will,  decreed  that  a  colony  of  two  thousand  Roman 
citizens  should  be  conducted  to  Satricura  ;  two  acres  and  a 
half  of  land  were  assigned  to  each.  And  when  they  con- 
sidered this  both  as  scanty  in  itself,  conferred  on  a  few, 
and  as  a  bribe  for  betraying  Marcus  Manlius,  the  sedition 
was  irritated  by  the  remedy.  And  now  the  crowd  of 
Manlius's  partisans  was  become  more  remarkable,  both  by 
their  squalid  attire  and  by  the  appearance  of  persons  un- 
der prosecutions,  and  terror  being  removed  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  dictatorship,  after  the  triumph  had  set  both 
the  tongues  and  thoughts  of  men  at  liberty. 

IV.  Expressions  were  therefore  heard  freely  uttered  of 
persons  upbraiding  the  multitude,  that  "by  their  favor 
they  always  raised  their  defenders  to  a  precipice,  then  at 
the  very  critical  moment  of  danger  they  forsook  them, 
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That  in  this  way  Spurius  Cassius,  when  inviting  the  com- 
mons to  a  share  in  the  lands,  in  this  way  Spurius  Mselius, 
when  warding  off  famine  from  the  mouths  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  his  own  expense,  had  been  undone ;  thus  Mar- 
cus Manlius  was  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  while  drawing 
forth  to  liberty  and  light  one  half  of  the  state,  when  sunk 
and  overwhelmed  with  usury.  That  the  commons  fatten- 
ed their  favorites  that  they  might  be  slaughtered.  Was 
this  punishment  to  be  suffered,  if  a  man  of  consular  rank 
did  not  answer  at  the  nod  of  a  dictator  ?  Suppose  that 
he  had  lied  before,  and  that  on  that  account  he  had  had 
no  answer  to  make ;  what  slave  was  ever  impi'isoned  in 
punishment  of  a  lie  ?  Did  not  the  memory  of  that  night 
present  itself,  which  was  well-nigh  the  last  and  an  eternal 
one  to  the  Roman  name?  nor  any  idea  of  the  band  of 
Gauls  climbing  up  the  Tarpeian  rock  ?  nor  that  of  Marcus 
Manlius  himself,  such  as  they  hai  seen  him  in  arms,  cov- 
ered with  sweat  and  blood,  after  having  in  a  manner  res- 
cued Jupiter  himself  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ?  Was 
a  recompense  made  to  the  preserver  of  their  country  with 
their  half  pounds  of  corn  ?  and  would  they  siiffer  a  person 
whom  they  almost  deified,  whom  they  had  set  on  a  footing 
with  Jupiter,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  surname  of  Cap- 
itolinus,  to  drag  out  an  existence  subject  to  the  will  of  an 
executioner,  chained  in  a  prison  and  in  darkness  ?  Was 
there  thus  sufficient  aid  in  one  person  for  all;  and  no  re- 
lief for  one  in  so  many?"  The  crowd  did  not  disperse 
from  that  place  even  during  the  night,  and  they  threaten- 
ed that  they  would  break  open  the  prison ;  when,  that  be- 
ing conceded  which  they  were  about  to  take  by  force, 
Manlius  was  discharged  from  prison  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate ;  by  which  proceeding  the  sedition  was  not  termi- 
nated, but  a  leader  was  supphed  to  the  sedition.  About 
the  same  time  the  Latins  and  Hernicians,  as  also  the  col- 
onists of  Circeii  and  Velitrae,  when  striving  to  clear  them- 
selves of  the  charge  [of  being  concerned]  in  the  Volscian 
war,  and  demanding  back  the  prisoners,  that  they  may  pun- 
ish them  according  to  their  own  laws,  received  a  harsh  an- 
swer ;  the  colonists  the  severer,  because,  being  Roman  cit- 
izens, they  had  formed  the  abominable  design  of  attkcking 
their  own  country.    They  were,  therefore,  not  only  refused 
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with  respect  to  the  prisoners,  but  notice  was  given  them  in 
the  name  of  tlie  Senate,  who,  however,  forbore  from  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  the  allies,  instantly  to  depart  from 
the  city,  from  the  presence  and  sight  of  the  Roman  people ; 
lest  the  law  of  embassy,  provided  for  the  foreigner,  not  for 
the  citizen,  should  afford  them  no  protection. 

18.  The  sedition  excited  byManlius  reassuming  its  for^ 
mer  violence,  on  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  election 
was  held,  and  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  were 
elected  from  among  the  patricians ;  they  were  Servius  Cor- 
nelius Maluginensis  a  third  time,  Publius  Valerius  Potitus 
a  second  time,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  Servius  Sulpicius 
Ruf  us  a  second  time,  Caius  Papirius  Crassus,  Titus  Quinc- 
tius  Cincinnatus  a  second  time.  At  the  commencement  of 
which  year  peace  with  foreign  countries  afforded  every  op- 
portunity both  to  the  patricians  and  plebeians :  to  the  ple- 
beians, because  not  being  called  away  by  any  levy,  they  con- 
ceived hopes  of  destroying  usury,  while  they  had  so  influ- 
ential a  leader;  to  the  patricians,  because  their  minds 
were  not  called  away  by  any  external  terror  from  relieving 
the  evils  existing  at  home.  Accordingly,  as  both  sides 
arose  much  more  strenuous  than  ever,  Manlius  also  was 
present  for  the  approaching  contest.  Having  summoned 
the  commons  to  his  house,  he  holds  consultations,  both  by 
night  and  day,  with  the  leading  men  among  them  with  re- 
spect to  effecting  a  revolution  of  affairs,  being  filled  with  a 
much  higher  degree  both  of  spirit  and  of  resentment  than 
he  had  been  before.  The  recent  ignominy  had  lighted  up 
resentment  in  a  mind  unused  to  affront ;  it  gave  him  addi- 
tional courage  that  the  dictator  had  not  ventured  to  the 
same  extent  against  him  as  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  had 
done  in  the  case  of  Spurius  Mselius,  and  because  the  dicta- 
tor had  not  only  endeavored  to  avoid  the  unpopularity  of 
his  imprisonment  by  abdicating  the  dictatorship,  but  not 
even  the  Senate  could  bear  up  against  it.  Elated  by  these 
considerations  and  at  the  same  time  exasperated,  he  set 
about  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  commons,  already  suffi- 
ciently heated  of  themselves :  "  How  long,"  says  he,  "  wiE 
you  be  ignorant  of  your  own  strength,  which  nature  has 
not  wished  even  the  brutes  to  be  ignorant  of?  At  least 
count  how  many  you  are,  and  how  many  enemies  you 
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have.  Even  if  each  of  you  were  to  attack  an  individual 
antagonist,  still  I  should  suppose  that  you  would  strive 
more  vigorously  in  defense  of  liberty,  than  they  in  defense 
of  tyranny.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  clients 
around  each  single  patron,  in  the  same  number  will  ye  be 
against  a  single  enemy.  Only  make  a  show  of  war;  ye 
shall  have  peace.  Let  them  see  you  pi-epared  for  open 
force ;  they  themselves  will  relax  their  pretensions.  Col- 
lectively you  must  attempt  something,  or  individually  sub- 
mit to  every  thing.  How  long  will  you  look  to  me?  I 
for  my  part  will  not  be  wanting  to  any  of  you :  do  you  see 
that  my  fortune  fail  not.  I,  your  avenger,  when  my  ene- 
mies thought  well  of  it,  was  suddenly  reduced  to  nothing ; 
and  you  all  in  a  body  beheld  that  person  thrown  into  chains 
who  had  warded  off  chains  from  each  one  of  you.  What 
am  I  to  hope  if  my  enemies  attempt  more  against  me  ? 
Am  I  to  expect  the  fate  of  Cassius  and  Mselius?  You 
acted  kindly  in  appearing  shocked  at  it:  the  gods  will 
avert  it:  but  never  will  they  come  down  from  heaven  on 
my  account :  they  must  inspire  you  with  a  dutermination 
to  avert  it ;  as  they  inspired  me,  in  arms  and  in  peace,  to 
defend  you  from  barbarous  foes  and  tyrannical  fellow-cit- 
izens. Is  the  spirit  of  so  great  a  people  so  mean,  that  aid 
against  your  adversaries  always  satisfies  you?  And  are 
you  not  to  know  any  contest  against  the  patricians,  except 
how  you  may  suffer  them  to  domineer  over  you  ?  Nor  is 
this  implanted  in  you  by  nature;  but  you  are  theirs  by 
possession.  For  why  is  it  you  bear  such  spirit  with  re- 
spect to  foreigners,  as  to  think  it  meet  that  you  should 
rule  over  them?  because  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
vie  with  them  for  empire,  against  these  to  essay  liberty 
rather  than  to  maintain  it.  Nevertheless,  whatsoever  sort 
of  leaders  you  have,  whatever  has  been  your  own  conduct, 
ye  have  up  to  this  carried  every  thing  which  ye  have  de- 
manded, either  by  force  or  your  own  good  fortune.  It  is 
now  time  to  aim  at  still  higher  objects.  Only  make  trial 
both  of  your  own  good  fortune,  and  of  me,  who  have  been, 
as  I  hope,  already  tried  to  your  advantage.  Ye  will  with 
less  difficulty  set  up  some  one  to  rule  the  patricians,  than 
ye  have  set  up  persons  to  resist  their  rule.  Dictatorships 
and  consulships  must  be  levelled  to  theground,  that  the  Ro- 
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-man  commons  may  be  able  to  raise  their  heads.  Wher&. 
fore,  stand  by  me,  prevent  judicial  proceedings  from  going 
on  regarding  money.  I  profess  myself  the  patron  of  the 
commons — a  title  with  which  my  solicitude  and  zeal  in- 
vests me.  If  you  will  dignify  your  leader  by  any  more 
distinguishing  title  of  honor  or  command,  ye  will  render 
him  still  more  powerful  to  obtain  what  ye  desire."  From 
this  his  first  attempt  is  said  to  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
the  obtaining  of  regal  power ;  but  no  sufficiently  clear  ac- 
count is  handed  down,  either  with  whom  [he  acted]  or 
how  far  his  designs  extended. 

19.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  Senate  began  to  deliber- 
ate regarding  the  secession  of  the  commons  into  a  private 
house,  and  that,  as  it  so  happened,  situate  in  the  citadel, 
and  regarding  the  great  danger  that  was  threatening  lib- 
erty. Great  numbers  cry  out,  that  a  Servilius  Ahala  was 
wanted,  who  would  not  irritate  a  public  enemy  by  order- 
ing him  to  be  led  to  prison,  but  would  finish  an  intestine 
war  with  the  loss  of  one  citizen.  They  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion milder  in  terms,  but  possessing  the  same  force,  that 
the  magistrates  should  see  that  "  the  commonwealth  re- 
ceived no  detriment  from  the  designs  of  Marcus  Manlius." 
Then  the  consular  tribunes,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons (for  these  also  had  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  because  they  saw  that  the  termination  of  their  own 
power  and  of  the  liberty  of  all  would  be  the  same),  all 
these  then  consult  together  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  When  nothing  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  any, 
except  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  it  was  evident  that  that 
would  be  attended  with  great  risk  ;  then  Marcus  Masnius 
and  Quintus  Publilius,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  say, "  Why 
do  we  make  that  a  contest  between  the  patricians  and 
commons  which  ought  to  be  between  the  state  and  one 
pestilent  citizen  ?  Why  do  we  attack,  together  with  the 
commons,  a  man  whom  it  is  safer  to  attack  through  the 
commons  themselves,  that  he  may  fall  overpowered  by  his 
own  strength  ?  We  have  it  in  contemplation  to  appoint  a 
day  of  trial  for  him.  Nothing  is  less  popular  than  regal 
power ;  as  soon  as  the  multitude  shall  perceive  that  the 
contest  is  not  Avith  them,  and  that  from  advocates  they  are 
to  be  made  judges,  and  shall  behold  the  prosecutors  from 
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among  the  commons,  the  accused  a  patrician,  and  that  the 
charge  between  both  parties  is  that  of  aiming  at  regal 
power,  they  will  favor  no  object  more  than  their  own  lib- 
erty." 

20.  With  the  approbation  of  all,  they  appoint  a  day  of 
trial  for  Manlius.  When  this  took  place,  the  commons 
were  at  first  excited,  especially  when  they  saw  the  accused 
in  a  mourning  habit,  and  with  him  not  only  none  of  the 
patricians,  but  not  even  any  of  his  kinsmen  or  relatives, 
nay,  not  even  his  brothers  Aulus  and  Titus  Manlius ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  never  occurred  before,  that  at  so  crit- 
ical a  juncture  a  man's  nearest  friends  did  not  put  on 
mourning.  When  Appius  Claudius  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on, [they  remarked]  that  Caius  Claudius,  who  was  at  en- 
mity with  him  and  the  entire  Claudian  family,  appeared  in 
mourning ;  that  this  favorite  of  the  people  was  about  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  conspiracy,  because  he  was  the  first  who 
had  come  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons.  When 
the  day  arrived,  I  find  in  no  author,  what  acts  were  alleged 
by  the  prosecutors  against  the  accused  bearing  properly 
on  the  charge  of  aspiring  to  kingly  power,  except  his  as- 
sembling the  multitude,  and  his  seditious  expressions  and 
his  largesses,  and  pretended  discovery ;  nor  have  I  any 
doubt  that  they  were  by  no  means  unimportant,  as  the 
people's  delay  in  condemning  him  was  occasioned  not  by 
the  merits  of  the  cause  but  by  the  place  of  trial.  This 
seems  deserving  of  notice,  that  men  may  know  what  great 
and  glorious  achievements  his  depraved  ambition  of  regal 
power  rendered  not  only  bereft  of  all  merit,  but  absolutely 
hateful.  He  is  said  to  have  brought  forward  near  four 
hundred  persons  to  whom  he  had  lent  money  without  in- 
terest, whose  goods  he  had  prevented  from  being  sold, 
whom  he  had  prevented  from  being  carried  off  to  prison 
after  being  adjudged  to  their  creditors.  Besides  this,  that 
he  not  only  enumerated  also  his  military  rewards,  but  also 
produced  them  to  view  ;  spoils  of  enemies  slain  up  to  thir- 
ty ;  presents  from  generals  to  the  number  of  forty ;  in 
which  the  most  remarkable  were  two  mural  crowns  and 
eight  civic.  In  addition  to  this,  that  he  brought  forward 
citizens  saved  from  the  enemy,  among  whom  was  mention- 
ed Caius  Servilius,  when  master  of  the  horse,  now  absent. 
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Then,  after  he  had  recounted  his  exploits  in  war,  in  poinp> 
ous  language  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  equal- 
ling his  actions  by  his  eloquence,  he  bared  his  breast  mark- 
ed with  scars  received  in  battle ;  and  now  and  then,  di- 
recting his  eyes  to  the  Capitol,  he  called  down  Jupiter  and 
the  other  gods  to  aid  him  in  his  present  lot;  and  he  pray- 
ed that  the  same  sentiments  with  which  they  had  inspired 
him  when  protecting  the  fortress  of  the  Capitol  for  tho 
preservation  of  the  Roman  people,  they  would  now  inspire 
the  Roman  people  with  in  his  critical  situation ;  and  he  en- 
treated  them  singly  and  collectively,  that  they  would  form 
their  judgment  of  him  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Capi- 
tol and  citadel,  and  their  faces  turned  to  the  immortal 
gods.  As  the  people  were  summoned  by  centuries  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  and  as  the  accused,  extending  his  hands  to- 
wards the  Capitol,  directed  his  prayers  fi'om  men  to  the 
gods,  it  became  evident  to  the  tribunes  that,  unless  they 
removed  the  eyes  of  men  also  from  the  memory  of  so  great 
an  exploit,  the  best-founded  charge  would  find  no  place  in 
minds  prejudiced  by  services.  Thus  the  day  of  trial  be- 
ing adjourned,  a  meeting  of  the  people  was  summoned  in 
the  Poeteline  grove  outside  the  Nomentan  gate,  from 
whence  there  was  no  view  of  the  Capitol ;  there  the  charge 
was  made  good,  and  their  minds  being  now  unmoved 
[by  adventitious  circumstances],  a  fatal  sentence,  and  one 
which  excited  horror  even  in  his  judges,  was  passed  on 
him.  There  are  some  who  state  that  he  was  condemned 
by  duumvirs  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  cases  of  trea- 
son. The  tribunes  cast  him  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock ;  and  the  same  place  in  the  case  of  one  man  became 
a  monument  of  distinguished  glory  and  of  extreme  pun- 
ishment. Marks  of  infamy  were  offered  to  him  wlien 
dead ;  one,  a  public  one ;  that,  when  his  house  had  been 
that  where  the  Temple  of  Moneta  and  the  mint-office  now 
stand,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people  that  no  patrician 
should  dwell  in  the  citadel  and  Capitol:  the  other  apper- 
taining to  his  family;  it  being  commanded  by  a  decree 
that  no  one  of  the  Manlian  family  should  ever  after  bear 
the  name  of  Marcus  Manlius.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a  man 
who,  had  he  not  been  born  in  a  free  state,  would  have  been 
celebrated  with  posterity.    In  a  short  time,  when  thero 
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was  no  louger  any  danger  from  liirn,  the  people,  recollect- 
ing only  his  virtues,  were  seized  with  regret  for  him.  A 
pestilence  too  which  soon  followed,  no  causes  of  so  great  a 
calamity  presenting  themselves,  seemed  to  a  gi'eat  many  to 
have  arisen  from  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Manlius : 
"The  Capitol"  [they  said]  "had  been  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  its  preserver ;  nor  was  it  agreeable  to  the  gods 
that  the  punishment  of  him  by  whom  their  temples  had 
been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  had  been 
brought  in  a  manner  before  their  eyes." 

21.  The  pestilence  was  succeeded  by  a  scarcity  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  report  of  both  calamities  by 
spreading  [was  followed]  by  a  variety  of  wars  in  the  fol- 
lowing year — Lucius  Valerius  a  fourth  time,  Aulus  Man- 
lius a  third  time,  Servius  Sulpicius  a  third  time,  Lucius 
Lucretius,  Lucius  ^milius  a  third  time,  Marcus  Trebo- 
nius,  being  military  tribunes  with  consular  power.  Besides 
the  Volscians,  assigned  by  some  fatality  to  give  eternal 
employment  to  the  Roman  soldiery,  and  the  colonies  of 
Circeii  and  Velitrje,  long  meditating  a  revolt,  and  Latium 
which  had  been  suspected,  new  enemies  suddenly  sprung 
up  in  the  people  of  Lanuvium,  which  had  been  a  most 
faithful  city.  The  fathers,  considering  that  this  arose 
from  contempt,  because  the  revolt  of  their  own  citizens, 
the  people  of  Velitrae,  had  been  so  long  unpunished,  de- 
creed that  a  proposition  should  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  earliest  opportupity  on  the  subject  of  declaring 
war  against  them  ;  and  in  order  that  the  commons  might 
be  the  more  disposed  for  that  service,  they  appointed  five 
commissioners  for  distributing  the  Pomptine  land,  and 
three  for  conducting  a  colony  to  Nepete.  Then  it  was 
proposed  to  the  people  that  they  should  order  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  and  the  plebeian  tribunes  in  vain  endeavor- 
ing to  dissuade  them,  all  the  tribes  declared  for  war.  That 
year  preparations  were  made  for  war ;  the  army  was  not 
led  out  into  the  field  on  account  of  the  pestilence.  And 
that  delay  afforded  full  time  to  the  colonists  to  deprecate 
the  anger  of  the  Senate ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  peo- 
ple were  disposed  that  a  suppliant  embassy  should  be  sent 
to  Rome,  had  not  the  public  been  involved,  as  is  usual, 
with  the  private  danger,  and  the   abettors  of  the  revolt 
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from  the  Romans,  through  fear,  lest  they,  being  alone  an- 
swerable for  the  guilt,  might  be  given  up  as  victims  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Romans,  dissuaded  the  colonies  from 
counsels  of  peace.  And  not  only  was  the  embassy  ob- 
structed by  them  in  the  Senate,  but  a  groat  part  of  the 
commons  were  excited  to  make  predatory  excursions  into 
the  Roman  territory.  This  new  injury  broke  off  all  hope 
of  peace.  This  year  a  report  first  originated  regarding  a 
revolt  of  the  Prsenestines ;  and  the  people  of  Tusculum, 
Gabii,  and  Lavici,  into  whose  territories  tlie  incursions  had 
been  made,  accusing  them  of  the  fact,  the  Senate  returned 
so  placid  an  answer,  that  it  became  evident  that  less  credit 
was  given  to  the  charges,  because  they  wished  them  not 
to  be  true. 

22.  In  the  following  year  the  Papirii,  Spnrius  and  Lu- 
cius, new  military  tribunes,  led  the  legions  to  Velitrse ; 
their  four  colleagues  in  the  tribuneship,  Sei'vius  Cornelius 
Maluginensis  a  fourth  time,  Quintus  Servilius,  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  Lucius  ^milius  a  fourth  time,  being  left  behind  to 
protect  the  city,  and  in  case  any  new  commotion  should  be 
announced  from  Etruria ;  for  every  thing  was  apprehend- 
ed from  that  quartei-.  At  Velitrss  they  fought  a  success- 
ful battle  against  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Prsenestines,  who 
were  almost  greater  than  the  number  of  colonists  them- 
selves ;  so  that  the  proximity  of  the  city  was  both  the 
cause  of  an  earlier  flight  to  the  enemy,  and  was  their  only 
refuge  after  the  flight.  The  tribunes  refrained  from  be- 
sieging the  town,  both  because  [the  result]  was  uncertain, 
and  they  considered  that  the  war  should  not  be  pushed  to 
the  total  destruction  of  the  colony.  Letters  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  the  Senate  with  news  of  the  victory,  expressive 
of  more  animosity  against  the  Prsenestine  enemy  than 
against  those  of  Velitraa.  In  consequence,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  and  an  order  of  the  people,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Prsenestines ;  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Volsoians,  took,  on  the  following  year,  Satricum,  a  colony 
of  the  Roman  people,  by  storm,  after  an  obstinate  defense 
by  the  colonists,  and  made,  with  respect  to  the  prisoners, 
a  disgraceful  use  of  their  victory.  Incensed  at  this,  the 
Romans  elected  Mai-cus  Purius  Camillus  a  seventh  time 
military  tribune.     The  colleagues  conjoined  with  him  were 
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the  two  Postumii  Regillenses,  Aulus  and  Lucius,  and  Lu- 
cius Furius,  with  Lucius  Lucretius  and  Marcus  Fabiua 
Ambustus.  The  Volscian  war  was  decreed  to  Marcus  Fu- 
rius out  of  the  ordinary  course,  Lucius  Furius  is  assign- 
ed by  lot  from  among  the  tribunes  his  assistant;  [which 
proved]  not  so  advantageous  to  the  public  as  a  source 
of  all  manner  of  praise  to  liis  colleague ;  both  on  public 
grounds,  because  he  restored  the  [Roman]  interest  which 
had  been  prostrated  by  his  rash  conduct ;  and  on  private 
groimds,  because,  from  his  error,  he  sought  to  obtain  his 
gratitude  rather  than  his  own  glory.  Camillus  was  now 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  when  prepared  at  the  election  to 
take  the  usual  oath  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  his  health,  he  was  opposed  by  the  consent  of 
the  people ;  but  his  active  mind  was  still  vigorous  within 
his  ardent  breast,  and  he  enjoyed  all  his  faculties  entire, 
and,  now  that  lie  concerned  himself  but  little  in  civil  affairs, 
war  still  aroused  him.  Having  enlisted  four  legions  of 
four  thousand  men  each,  and  having  ordered  the  troops  to 
assemble  the  next  day  at  the  Esquiline  gate,  he  set  out  to 
Satricura.  There  the  conquerors  of  the  colony,  nowise  dis- 
mayed, confiding  in  their  number  of  men,  in  which  they 
had  considerably  the  advantage,  awaited  him.  When  they 
perceived  that  the  Romans  were  approaching,  they  march- 
ed out  immediately  to  the  field,  determined  to  make  no  de- 
lay to  put  all  to  the  risk  of  an  engagement,  that  by  pro- 
ceeding thus  they  should  derive  no  advantage  from  thp 
judgment  of  their  distinguished  commander,  on  which 
alone  they  confided. 

23.  The  same  ardor  existed  also  in  the  Roman  army; 
nor  did  any  thing  but  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  one 
man  delay  the  fortune  of  the  present  engagement,  who 
sought,  by  protracting  the  war,  an  opportunity  of  aiding 
their  strength  by  skill.  The  enemy  urged  them  the  more 
on  that  account;  and  now  not  only  did  they  draw  out 
their  troops  in  order  of  battle  before  their  camp,  but  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and,  by  throwing  up 
trenches  near  the  battalions  of  the  enemy,  made  a  show  of 
their  insolent  confidence  in  their  strength.  The  Roman 
soldier  was  indignant  at  this ;  the  other  military  tribune, 
Lucius  Furius,  still  more  so,  who,  encouraged  both  by  his 
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youth  and  Lis  natural  disposition,  was  still  further  elated 
by  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  multitude,  who  assumed 
great  spirits  on  grounds  the  most  uncertain.  The  soldiers, 
already  excited  of  themselves,  he  still  further  instigated  by 
disparaging  the  authority  of  his  colleague  by  refei'ence  to 
his  age,  the  only  point  on  which  he  could  do  so  :  saying 
constantly,  "  that  wars  were  the  province  of  young  men, 
and  that  with  the  body  the  mind  also  flourishes  and  with- 
ers ;  that,  from  having  been  a  most  vigorous  warrior,  he 
was  become  a  drone  ;  and  that  he  who,  on  coming  up,  had 
been  wont  to  carry  off  camps  and  cities  at  the  first  onset, 
now  consumed  the  time  inactive  within  the  trenches. 
What  accession  to  his  own  strength,  or  diminution  of  that 
of  the  enemy,  did  he  hope  for  ?  What  opportunity,  what 
season,  what  place  for  practising  stratagem  ?  that  the  old 
man's  plans  were  frigid  and  languid.  Camillus  had  both 
sufficient  share  of  life  as  well  as  of  glorj'.  What  use  was 
it  to  suffer  the  strength  of  a  state  which  ought  to  be  im- 
mortal to  sink  into  old  age  along  with  one  mortal  body." 
By  such  observations  he  had  attracted  to  himself  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  camp ;  and  when  in  every  quarter  battle 
was  called  for,  "  We  can  not,"  he  says,  "  Marcus  Furius, 
withstand  the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  enemy, 
whose  spirits  we  have  increased  by  delaying,  insults  us  by 
insolence  by  no  means  to  be  borne.  Do  you,  who  are  but 
one  man,  yield  to  all,  and  suffer  yourself  to  be  overcome 
in  counsel,  that  you  may  the  sooner  overcome  in  battle." 
To  this  Camillus  replies,  that  "  whatever  wars  had  been 
wagsd  up  to  that  day  under  his  single  auspices,  in  these 
that  neither  himself  nor  the  Roman  people  had  been  dis- 
satisfied either  with  his  judgment  or  with  his  fortune; 
now  he  knew  that  he  had  a  colleague,  his  equal  in  com- 
mand and  in  authority,  in  vigor  of  age  superior ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  army,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  rule, 
not  to  be  ruled ;  with  his  colleague's  authority  he  could 
not  interfere.  That  he  might  do,  with  the  favor  of  the 
gods,  whatever  he  might  deem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
state.  That  he  would  even  solicit  for  his  years  the  indul- 
gence, that  he  might  not  be  placed  in  the  front  line ;  that 
whatever  duties  in  war  an  old  man  could  discharge,  in 
these  he  would  not  be  deficient ;  that  ho  prayed  to  the  im. 
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mortal  gods  that  no  mischance  might  prove  his  plan  to 
be  the  more  advisable."  Neither  his  salutary  advice  was 
listened  to  by  men,  nor  such  pious  prayers  by  the  gods. 
The  adviser  of  the  battle  draws  up  the  front  line;  Carail- 
lus  forms  the  reserve,  and  posts  a  strong  guard  before  the 
camp  ;  he  himself  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place  as  a 
spectator,  anxiously  watching  the  result  of  the  other's  plan. 
24.  As  soon  as  the  arms  clashed  at  the  first  encounter, 
the  enemy,  from  stratagem,  not  from  fear,  retreated.  There 
was  a  gentle  acclivity  in  their  rear,  between  the  army  and 
their  camp  ;  and  because  they  had  sufficient  numbers,  they 
had  left  in  the  camp  several  strong  cohorts,  armed  and 
ready  for  action,  which  were  to  rush  forth  when  the  battle 
was  now  commenced,  and  when  the  enemy  had  approached 
the  rampart.  The  Roman  being  drawn  into  disadvanta- 
geous ground  by  following  the  retreating  enemy  in  disor- 
der, became  exposed  to  this  sally.  Terror,  therefore,  being 
turned  on  the  victor  by  reason  of  this  new  force,  and  the 
declivity  of  the  valley,  caused  the  Roman  line  to  give  way. 
The  Volscians,  who  made  the  attack  from  the  camp,  being 
fresh,  press  on  them ;  those  also  who  had  given  way  by  a 
pretended  flight,  renew  the  fight.  The  Roman  soldiers  no 
longer  recovered  themselves ;  but,  unmindful  of  their  re- 
cent presumption  and  former  glory,  were  turning  their 
backs  in  every  direction,  and  with  disorderly  speed  were 
making  for  their  camp,  when  Camillus,  being  mounted  on 
his  horse  by  those  around  him,  and  hastily  opposing  the 
reserved  troops  to  them,  "  Is  this,"  says  he,  "  soldiers,  the 
battle  which  ye  called  for  ?  What  man,  what  god  is  there, 
whom  ye  can  blame  ?  That  was  your  rashness,  this  your 
cowardice.  Having  followed  another  leader,  now  follow 
Camillus;  and,  as  ye  are  accustomed  to  do  under  my  lead- 
ership, conquer.  Why  do  ye  look  to  the  rampart  and  camp  ? 
Not  a  man  of  you  shall  that  camp  receive,  except  as  vic- 
tor." Shame  at  first  stopped  their  disorderly  flight ;  then, 
wlien  they  saw  the  standards  wheel  about,  and  a  line  form- 
ed to  meet  the  enemy,  and  the  general,  besides  being  dis- 
tinguished by  so  many  triumphs, venerable  also  by  his  age, 
presented  himself  in  front  of  the  battalions,  where  the  great- 
est toil  and  danger  was,  e\ery  one  began  to  upbraid  both 
himself  and  others,  and  mutual  exhortation  with  a  brisk 
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shout  pervaded  the  entire  line.  Nor  was  the  other  trib- 
une deficient  on  the  occasion.  Being  dispatched  to  the 
cavalry  by  his  colleague,  vs'ho  was  restoring  the  line  of  the 
infantry,  not  by  rebuking  them  (for  which  task  his  share  in 
their  fault  had  rendered  him  an  authority  of  little  weight), 
but  from  command  turning  entirely  to  entreaties,  he  be- 
sought them,  individually  and  collectively,  "  to  redeem  him 
from  blame,  who  was  answerable  for  the  events  of  that 
day.  Notwithstanding  the  repugnance  and  dissuasion  of 
my  colleague,  I  gave  myself  a  partner  in  the  rashness  of  all 
rather  than  in  the  prudence  of  one.  Camillus  sees  his  own 
glory  in  your  fortune,  whatever  it  be ;  for  my  part,  unless 
the  battle  is  restored,  I  shall  feel  the  result  with  you  all, 
the  infamy  alone  (which  is  most  distressing)."  It  was 
deemed  best  that  the  horse  should  be  transferred  into  the 
line  while  still  unsteady,  and  that  they  should  attack  the 
enemy  by  fighting  on  foot.  Distinguished  by  their  arms 
and  courage,  they  proceed  in  whatever  direction  they  per- 
ceive the  line  of  the  infantry  most  pressed;  nor  among 
either  the  officers  or  soldiers  is  there  any  abatement  ob- 
served from  the  utmost  effort  of  courage.  The  result, 
therefore,  felt  the  aid  of  the  bravery  exerted ;  and  the  Vol- 
scians  being  put  to  real  flight  in  that  direction  in  which 
they  had  lately  retreated  under  pretended  fear,  great  num- 
bers were  slain  both  in  the  battle  itself,  and  afterwards  in 
flight;  the  others  in  the  camp,  which  was  taken  in  the 
same  onset :  more,  however,  were  captured  than  slain. 

25.  Where  when,  on  taking  an  account  of  the  prisoners, 
several  Tusculans  were  recognized,  being  separated  from 
the  rest,  they  are  brought  to  the  tribunes ;  and  they  con- 
fessed to  those  who  interrogated  them  that  they  had  taken 
np  arms  by  the  authority  of  the  state.  By  the  fear  of 
which  war  so  near  home,  Camillus,  being  alarmed,  says  that 
he  would  immediately  carry  the  prisoners  to  Rome,  that 
the  Senate  might  not  be  ignorant  that  the  Tusculans  had 
revolted  from  the  alliance ;  meanwhile,  his  colleague,  if  he 
thought  proper,  should  command  the  camp  and  army. 
One  day  had  been  a  lesson  to  him  not  to  prefer  his  own 
counsels  to  better.  However,  neither  himself,  nor  any  per- 
son in  the  army,  supposed  that  Camillus  would  pass  over 
pis  misconduct  without  some  angry  feelings,  by  which  the 
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fiommonwealth  had  been  brought  into  so  perilous  a  situa- 
tion ;  and  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  the  uniform  ac- 
count of  all  was,  that,  as  matters  had  been  conducted  with 
varying  success  among  the  Volscians,  the  blame  of  the  un- 
successful battle  and  of  the  flight  lay  with  Lucius  Furius, 
all  the  glory  of  the  successful  one  was  to  be  attributed  to 
Camillus.  The  prisoners  being  brought  into  the  Senate, 
when  the  Senate  decreed  that  the  Tusculans  should  be 
punished  with  war,  and  they  intrusted  the  management  of 
that  war  to  Camillus,  he  requests  one  assistant  for  him- 
self in  that  business ;  and  being  allowed  to  select  which- 
ever of  his  colleagues  he  pleased,  contrary  to  the  expect:i- 
tion  of  every  one,  he  solicited  Lucius  Furius.  By  which 
moderation  of  feeling,  he  both  alleviated  the  disgrace  of 
his  colleague  and  acquired  great  glory  to  himself.  There 
was  no  war,  however,  with  the  Tusculans.  By  firm  adher- 
ence to  peace  they  warded  ofE  the  Roman  violence,  whicli 
they  could  not  have  done  by  arms.  When  the  Romans 
entered  their  territories,  no  removals  were  made  from  the 
places  adjoining  to  the  road,  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
was  not  interrupted ;  the  gates  of  the  city  lying  open,  they 
came  forth  in  crowds,  clad  in  their  gowns,  to  meet  the  gen- 
eral ;  provision  for  the  army  was  brought  with  alacrity 
from  the  city  and  the  lands.  Camillus  having  pitched  his 
camp  before  the  gates,  wishing  to  know  whether  the  same 
appearance  of  peace  which  was  displayed  in  the  country 
prevailed  also  within  the  walls,  entered  the  city,  where  he 
Deheld  the  gates  lying  open,  and  every  thing  exposed  to 
sale  in  the  open  shops,  and  the  workmen  engaged  each  on 
their  respective  employments,  and  the  schools  of  learning 
{juzzing  with  the  voices  of  the  scholars,  and  the  streets 
filled  amidst  the  different  kinds  of  people,  with  boys  and 
women  going  different  ways,  whithersoever  the  occasions 
of  their  respective  callings  carried  them ;  nothing  in  any 
quarter  that  bore  any  appearance  of  panic  or  even  of  sur- 
prise ;  he  looked  around  at  every  object,  attentively  inquir- 
ing where  the  war  had  been.  No  trace  was  there  of  any 
thing  having  been  removed  or  brought  forward  for  the 
occasion;  so  completely  was  every  thing  in  a  state  of 
steady,  tranquil  peace,  so  that  it  scarcely  seemed  that  even 
(the  rumor  of  war  could  have  reached  them. 
Vol.  I.— 20 
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26.  Overcome,  therefore,  by  the  submissive  demeanor  oi 
the  enemy,  he  ordered  their  Senate  to  be  called.  "  Tuscu- 
lans,"  he  says, "  ye  are  the  only  persons  who  have  yet 
found  the  true  arms  and  the  true  strength  by  which  to 
protect  your  possessions  from  the  resentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans. JProceed  to  Rome  to  the  Senate.  The  fathers  will 
consider  whether  you  have  merited  more  punishment  for 
your  former  conduct,  or  forgiveness  for  your  present.  I 
shall  not  anticipate  your  gratitude  for  a  favor  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  state.  From  me  ye  shall  have  the  power  of 
seeking  pardon.  The  Senate  will  grant  to  your  entreaties 
such  a  result  as  they  shall  consider  meet."  When  the 
Tusculaus  came  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate  [of  a  people], 
who  were  till  a  little  before  faithful  allies,  were  seen  with 
sorrowful  countenances  in  the  porch  of  the  Senate-house, 
the  fathers,  immediately  moved  [at  the  sight],  even  then 
ordered  them  to  be  called  in  rather  in  a  friendly  than  a 
hostile  manner.  The  Tusculan  dictator  spoke  as  follows : 
"  Conscript  fathers,  we  against  whom  ye  proclaimed  and 
made  war,  just  as  you  see  us  now  standing  in  the  porch  of 
your  house,  so  armed  and  so  attired  did  we  go  forth  to 
meet  your  generals  and  your  legions.  This  was  our  hab- 
it, this  the  habit  of  our  commons,  and  ever  shall  be,  unless 
whenever  we  shall  receive  arms  from  you  and  defense  of 
you.  We  return  thanks  to  your  generals  and  your  troops 
for  having  trusted  their  eyes  more  than  their  ears,  and  for 
having  committed  nothing  hostile  where  none  subsisted. 
The  peace  which  we  observed,  the  same  we  solicit  at  your 
hands ;  we  pray  you,  avert  war  to  that  quarter  where,  if 
anywhere,  it  subsists.  What  your  arms  may  be  able  to 
effect  on  us,  if  after  our  submission  we  are  to  experience 
it,  we  will  experience  unarmed.  Tliis  is  our  determina- 
tion. May  the  immortal  gods  grant  that  it  be  as  success- 
ful as  it  is  dutiful !  With  respect  to  the  charges,  by  which 
you  were  induced  to  declare  war  against  'is,  though  it  is 
needless  to  refute  by  words  what  has  been  contradicted  by 
facts ;  yet,  admitting  they  were  true,  we  think  it  safe  for 
us  to  confess  them,  after  having  shown  such  evident  marks 
of  repentance.  Admit,  then,  that  we  have  offended  against 
you,  since  ye  deserve  that  such  satisfaction  be  made  to 
you."     These  were  nearly  the  words  used  by  the  Tuscu- 
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lans.  They  obtained  peace  at  the  present,  and  not  long 
after  the  freedom  of  the  state  also.  The  legions  were 
withdrawn  from  Tusculum. 

27.  Camillus,  distinguished  by  his  prudence  and  bravery  in 
the  Yolscian  war,  by  his  success  in  the  Tusculan  expedition, 
in  both  by  his  extraordinary  moderation  and  forbearance 
towards  his  colleague,  went  out  of  office ;  the  military  trib- 
unes for  the  following  year  being  Lucius  and  Publius  Va- 
lerius, Lucius  a  fifth,  Publius  a  third  time,  and  Caius  Ser- 
gius  a  third  time,  Lucius  Menenius  a  second  time,  Spurius 
Papirius,  and  Servius  Cornelius  Maluginensis.  The  year 
required  censors  also,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  uncertain 
representations  regarding  the  debt;  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  exaggerating  the  amount  of  it  on  account  of  the 
odium  of  the  thing,  while  it  was  underrated  by  those 
v/hose  interest  it  was  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  pay- 
ment should  appear  to  depend  rather  on  [the  want  of  J  in- 
tegrity, than  of  ability  in  the  debtors.  The  censors  ap- 
pointed were  Caius  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  Spurius  Postu- 
mius  Regillensis ;  and  the  matter  having  been  commenced 
was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Postumius,  because  it  was 
not  conformable  to  religion  that  a  substitute  should  be  col- 
league to  a  censor.  Accordingly,  after  Sulpicius  had  re- 
signed his  office,  other  censors  having  been  appointed  un- 
der some  defect,  they  did  not  discharge  the  office ;  that  a 
third  set  should  be  appointed  was  not  allowed,  as  though 
the  gods  did  not  admit  a  censorship  for  that  year.  The 
tribunes  denied  that  such  mockery  of  the  commons  was  t~> 
be  tolerated ;  "  that  the  Senate  were  averse  to  the  public 
tablets,  the  witnesses  of  each  man's  property,  because  they 
were  unwilling  that  the  amount  of  the  debt  should  be 
seen,  which  would  clearly  show  that  one  part  of  the  state 
was  depressed  by  the  other ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the 
commons,  oppressed  with  debt,  were  exposed  to  one  en- 
emy after  another.  Wars  were  now  sought  out  in  every 
direction  without  distinction.  Troops  were  marched  from 
Antium  to  Satricum,  from  Satricum  to  Velitrae,  and  thence 
to  Tusculum.  The  Latins,  Hernicians,  and  the  Prsnes- 
tines  were  now  threatened  with  hostilities,  more  through 
a  hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens  than  of  the  enemy,  in  or- 
der to  wear  out  the  commons  under  arms,  and  not  suffer 
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them  to  breathe  in  the  city,  or  to  reflect  on  their  liberty 
at  their  leisure,  or  to  stand  in  an  assembly  where  they  may 
hear  a  tribune's  voice  discussing  concerning  the  reduction 
of  interest  and  the  termination  of  other  grievances.  But 
if  the  commons  had  a  spirit  mindful  of  the  liberty  of  their 
fathers,  that  they  would  neither  suffer  any  Roman  citizen 
to  be  assigned  to  a  creditor  on  account  of  debt,  nor  a  levy 
to  be  held ;  until,  the  debts  being  examined,  and  some 
method  adopted  for  lessening  them,  each  man  should  know 
what  was  his  own,  and  what  another's ;  whether  his  person 
was  still  free  to  him,  or  that  also  was  due  to  the  stocks." 
The  price  held  out  for  sedition  soon  raised  it :  for  both 
several  were  made  over  to  creditors,  and  on  account  of  the 
rumor  of  the  Praenestino  war,  the  Senate  decreed  that  new" 
legions  should  be  levied ;  both  which  measures  began  to 
be  obstructed  by  tribunitian  interposition  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  commons ;  for  neither  the  tribunes  suffer- 
ed those  consigned  to  their  creditors  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  nor  did  the  young  men  give  in  their  names.  While 
the  Senate  felt  less  pressing  anxiety  about  enforcing  the 
laws  regarding  the  lending  of  money  than  about  the  levy ; 
for  now  it  was  announced  that  the  enemy,  having  marched 
from  Pra3neste,  had  encamped  in  the  Gabinian  territory ; 
meanwhile  this  very  report  rather  aroused  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  to  the  struggle  cominlnced  than  de.teri-ed 
them ;  nor  did  any  thing  else  suffice  to  allay  the  discon- 
tent in  the  city,  but  the  approach  of  hostilities  to  the  very 
walls. 

28.  For  when  the  Prsenestines  had  been  informed  that 
no  army  was  levied  at  Rome,  no  general  fixed  on,  that  the 
Senate  and  people  were  turned  the  one  against  the  other ; 
their  leaders  thinking  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
making  a  hasty  march,  and  laying  waste  the  countiy  as 
they  went  along,  they  advanced  their  standards  as  far  as 
the  Colline  gate.  The  panic  in  the  city  was  great.  The 
alarm  was  given  to  take  up  arms ;  persons  ran  together  to 
the  walls  and  gates ;  and  at  length,  turning  from  sedition 
to  war,  they  created  Titus  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  dictator. 
He  appointed  Aulus  Sempronius  Atratinus  his  master  of 
the  horse.  When  this  was  heard  (such  was  the  terror  of 
that  office),  the   enemy  retired   from   tlio   walls,  and  the 
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young  Romans  assembled  to  the  edict  without  refusal. 
While  the  army  is  being  levied  at  Rome,  in  the  mean  time 
the  enemy's  camp  is  pitched  not  far  from  the  River  AUia: 
thence,  laying  waste  the  land  far  and  wide,  they  boasted 
one  to  the  other  that  they  had  chosen  a  place  fatal  to  the 
Roman  city;  that  there  would  be  a  similar  consternation 
and  flight  from  thence  as  occurred  in  the  Gallic  war.  For 
^'  if  the  Romans  dread  a  day  deemed  inauspicious,  and  mark- 
ed with  the  name  of  that  place,  how  much  more  than  the  Al- 
lian  day  would  they  dread  the  Allia  itself,  the  monument 
of  so  great  a  disaster.  No  doubt  the  fierce  looks  of  the 
Gauls  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  would  recur  to  their 
eyes  and  ears."  Turning  over  in  mind  those  groundless 
notions  of  circumstances  as  groundless,  they  rested  their 
hopes  on  the  fortune  of  the  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Romans  [considered]  that,  "  in  whatever  place  a  Latin  en- 
emy stood,  they  knew  full  well  that  they  were  the  same 
whom,  after  having  utterly  defeated  at  the  Lake  Regillus, 
they  kept  in  peaceable  subjection  for  one  hundred  years  ; 
that  the  place  being  distinguished  by  the  memory  of  their 
defeat,  would  rather  stimulate  them  to  blot  out  the  remem- 
brance of  their  disgrace,  than  raise  a  fear  that  any  land 
should  be  unfavorable  to  their  success.  Were  even  the 
Gauls  themselves  presented  to  them  in  that  place,  that 
they  would  fight  just  as  they  fought  at  Rome  in  recover^ 
ing  their  country,  as  the  day  after  at  Gabii ;  then,  when 
they  took  care  that  no  enemy  who  had  entered  the  walls 
of  Rome  should  carry  home  an  account  of  their  success  or 
defeat." 

29.  With  these  feelings  on  either  side  they  came  to  the 
Allia.  The  Roman  dictator,  when  the  enemy  were  in  view, 
drawn  up  and  ready  for  action,  says,  "  Aulus  Sempronius, 
do  you  see  that  these  men  have  taken  their  stand  at  the 
Allia,  relying  on  the  fortune  of  the  place  ?  nor  have  the 
immortal  gods  granted  them  any  thing  of  surer  confidence, 
or  any  more  effectual  support.  But  do  you,  relying  on 
arms  and  on  courage,  make  a  brisk  charge  on  the  middle 
of  their  line;  I  will  bear  down  on  them  when  thrown 
into  disorder  and  consternation  with  the  legions.  Ye 
gods,  witnesses  of  the  treaty,  assist  us,  and  exact  the  pen- 
alty due  for  yourselves  having  been  violated,  and  for  us 
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who  have  been  deceived  through  the  appeal  made  to  your 
divinity."  The  Prsenestines  sustained  not  the  attack  of 
cavahy  or  infantry ;  their  ranks  were  broken  at  the  first 
charge  and  shout.  Then,  when  their  line  maintained  its 
ground  in  no  quarter,  they  turned  their  backs ;  and  being 
thrown  into  consternation  and  carried  beyond  their  own 
camp  by  their  panic,  they  stop  not,  from  their  precipitate 
speed,  until  Prseneste  came  in  view.  There,  having  been 
dispersed  in  consequence  of  their  flight,  they  select  a  post 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  it  in  a  hasty  manner;  lest,  if 
they  betook  themselves  within  the  walls,  the  country  should 
be  burned  forthwith,  and,  when  all  places  should  be  deso- 
lated, siege  should  be  laid  to  the  city.  But  when  the  vic- 
torious Romans  approached,  the  camp  at  the  Allia  having 
been  plundered,  that  fortress  also  was  abandoned,  and,  con- 
sidering the  walls  scarcely  secure,  they  shut  themselves  up 
within  the  town  of  Praeneste.  There  were  eight  towns  be- 
sides under  the  sway  of  the  Prienestines.  Hostilities  were 
carried  round  to  these  ajso ;  and  these  being  taken  one  af- 
ter the  other  without  much  difficulty,  the  army  was  led  to 
Velitrse.  This  also  was  taken  by  stoi-m.  They  then  came 
to  Prseneste,  the  main  source  of  the  war.  That  town  was 
obtained,  not  by  force,  but  by  cajjitulation.  Titus  Quinc- 
tius,  being  once  victorious  in  a  pitched  battle,  having  tak- 
en also  two  camps  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  nine  towns 
by  storm,  and  Prseneste  being  obtained  by  surrender,  re- 
turned to  Rome;  and  in  his  triumph  brought  into  the 
Capitol  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Imperator,  which  he  had 
conveyed  from  Prseneste.  It  was  dedicated  between  the 
recesses  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva ;  and  a  tablet  fixed  under 
it,  as  a  monument  of  his  exploits,  was  engraved  with  near- 
ly these  words :  "  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods  granted  that 
Titus  Quinctius,  dictator,  should  take  nine  towns."  On 
the  twentieth  day  after  the  appointment  he  abdicated  the 
,  dictatorship. 

30.  An  election  was  then  held  of  military  tribunes  with 
consular  power  in  which  the  number  of  patricians  and  ple- 
beians was  equal.  From  the  patricians  were  elected  Pub- 
lius  and  Cains  Manlius,  with  Lucius  Julius ;  the  commons 
gave  Caius  Sextilius,  Marcus  Albinius,  and  Lucius  Antis- 
tius.     To  the  Manlii,  because  they  had  the  advantage  of 
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the  plebeians  in  family  station,  and  of  Julius  in  interest, 
the  province  of  the  Volscians  was  assigned  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course,  without  lots  or  mutual  arrangement;  of 
which  circumstance  both  themselves  and  the  patricians 
who  conferred  it  afterwards  repented.  Without  any  pre- 
vious reconnoitre  they  sent  out  some  cohorts  to  forage.  It 
having  been  falsely  reported  to  them  that  these  were  en- 
snared, while  they  march  in  great  haste,  in  order  to  sup" 
port  them,  without  even  retaining  the  author  [of  the  re- 
port], who  had  deceived  them;  he  being  a  Latin  enemy 
instead  of  a  Roman  soldier,  they  themselves  fell  into  an. 
ambuscade.  There,  while  they  suffer  and  commit  great 
havoc,  making  resistance  on  disadvantageous  ground  sole- 
ly by  the  valor  of  the  soldiers,  the  enemy  in  the  mean  time 
in  another  quarter  attacked  the  Roirian  camp,  which  was 
situate  on  a  plain.  By  their  temerity  and  want  of  skill, 
matters  were  brought  into  jeopardy  in  both  places  by  the 
generals.  Whatever  portion  [of  the  army]  was  saved,  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  steady  valor  of 
the  soldiers,  even  without  a  dictator,  protected.  When  an 
account  of  these  events  was  brought  to  Rome,  it  was  at 
first  agreeable  to  them  that  a  dictator  should  be  appoint- 
ed ;  then  when  intelligence  was  received  from  the  Volscian 
country  that  matters  Avere  quiet,  and  it  appeared  manifest 
that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  advantage  of  victory  and 
of  opportunity,  the  army  and  generals  were  recalled  from 
thence  also ;  and  there  was  quiet  from  that  quarter,  as  far 
as  regarded  the  Volscians.  The  only  disturbance  there 
was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  was,  that  the  Prsenes- 
tines,  having  stirred  up  some  of  the  states  of  the  Latins, 
renewed  hostilities.  During  the  same  year  new  colonists 
were  enrolled  for  Setia,  the  colony  itself  complaining  of  the 
paucity  of  men.  Domestic  tranquillity,  which  the  influence 
of  the  plebeian  military  tribunes  and  the  respect  shown  tb 
thera  among  their  own  party  procured,  was  a  consolation 
for  the  want  of  success  in  war. 

31.  The  commencement  of  the  following  year  blazed 
forth  with  violent  sedition,  the  military  tribunes  with  con- 
sular power  being  Spurius  Furius,  Quintus  Servilius  a  sec- 
ond time,  Caius  Licinius,  Publius  Clcelius,  Marcus  Hora- 
tius,  Lucius  Geganius.     The  debt  was  both  the  ground- 
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work  and  cause  of  the  disturbance ;  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining which  Spurius  Servilius  Priscus  and  Quintus 
Clcelius  Siculus,  being  appointed  censors,  were  prevented 
by  war  from  proceeding  in  the  business.  For  alarming 
news  at  first,  then  the  flight  [of  the  country  people]  from 
the  lauds,  brought  intelligence  that  the  legions  of  the  Vol- 
scians  had  entered  the  borders,  and  were  laying  waste  the 
Roman  land  in  every  direction.  In  which  alarm,  so  far 
was  the  fear  of  the  foreign  enemy  from  putting  a  check 
to  the  domestic  feuds,  that  on  the  contrary  the  tribunitian 
power  became  even  more  vehement  in  obstructing  the  levy ; 
until  these  conditions  wore  imposed  on  the  patricians,  that 
no  one  was  to  pay  tribute  as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  nor  is- 
sue any  judicial  process  respecting  money  due.  This  relax- 
ation being  obtained  for  the  commons,  there  was  no  delay 
with  respect  to  the  levy.  New  legions  being  enlisted,  it 
was  resolved  that  two  armies  should  be  led  into  the  Vol- 
scian  territory,  the  legions  being  divided.  Spurius  Fu- 
rius  and  Marcus  Horatius  proceed  to  the  right,  towards 
the  sea-coast  and  Antium ;  Quintus  Servilius  and  Lucius 
Geganius  to  the  left,  to  Ecetra  towards  the  mountains. 
On  neither  side  did  the  enemy  meet  them.  Devastation 
was  therefore  committed,  not  simiLir  to  that  straggling 
kind  which  the  Volscian  had  practised  by  snatches  under 
the  influence  of  trepidation  after  the  manner  of  a  banditti, 
relying  on  the  dissensions  among  the  enemy  and  dreading 
their  valor ;  but  committed  with  the  full  meed  of  their  re- 
sentment by  a  regular  army,  more  severe  also  by  reason  of 
their  continuance.  For  the  incursions  had  been  made  by 
the  Volscians  on  the  skirts  of  the  borders,  as  they  were 
afraid  lest  an  army  might  in  the  mean  time  come  forth 
from  Rome :  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  motive 
for  tarrying  in  the  enemy's  country,  in  order  to  entice  them 
to  an  engagement.  All  the  houses,  therefore,  on  the  lands, 
and  some  villages  also,  being  burned  down,  not  a  fruit-tree 
nor  the  seed  being  left  for  the  hope  of  a  harvest,  all  the 
booty,  both  of  men  and  cattle,  which  was  outside  the  walls, 
being  driven  off,  the  troops  were  led  back  from  both  quai'- 
ters  to  Rome. 

32.  A  short  interval  having  been  granted  to  the  debtors 
to   recover  breath,  when  matters  became  perfectly  quiet 
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with  respect  to  the  enemy,  legal  proceedings  began  to  be 
instituted  anew ;  and  so  remote  was  all  hope  of  relieving 
the  former  debt,  that  a  new  one  was  now  contracted  by  a 
tax  for  building  a  wall  of  hewn  stone  bargained  for  by  ths 
censors :  to  which  burden  the  commons  were  obliged  to 
submit,  because  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  had  no  levy 
which  they  could  obstruct.  Forced  by  the  influence  of  the 
nobles,  they  elected  all  the  military  tribunes  from  among 
the  patricians,  Lucius  jEmilius,  Publius  Valerius  a  fourth 
time,  Caius  Veturius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Lucius  and  Caius 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus.  By  the  same  influence  they  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  three  armies  against  the  Latins  and  Vol- 
scians,  who  with  combined  forces  were  encamped  at  Sa- 
tricum,  all  the  juniors  being  bound  by  the  military  oath 
without  any  opposition;  one  army  for  the  protection  of 
the  city ;  the  other  to  be  sent  for  the  sudden  emergencies 
of  war,  if  any  disturbance  should  arise  elsewhere.  The 
third,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful,  Publius  Valerius  and 
Lucius  JEmilius  led  to  Satricum  ;  where,  when  they  found 
the  enemy's  line  of  battle  drawn  up  on  level  ground,  they 
immediately  engaged ;  and  before  the  victory  was  suffi- 
ciently declared,  the  battle,  which  held  out  fair  hopes  of 
success,  was  put  a  stop  to  by  rain  accompanied  by  a  violent 
storm  of  wind.  On  the  following  day  the  battle  Avas  re- 
newed ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  Latin  troops  par- 
ticularly, who  had  learned  the  Roman  discipline  during  the 
long  confederacy,  stood  their  ground  with  equal  bravery 
and  success.  A  charge  of  cavalry  broke  their  ranks; 
when  thus  confused,  the  infantry  advanced  upon  them ; 
and  as  much  as  the  Roman  line  advanced,  so  much  were 
the  enemy  dislodged  from  their  ground ;  and  when  once 
the  battle  gave  way,  the  Roman  prowess  became  irresisti- 
ble. When  the  enemy,  being  routed,  made  for  Satricum, 
which  was  two  miles  distant,  not  for  their  camp,  they  were 
cut  down  chiefly  by  the  cavalry;  their  camp  was  taken 
and  plundered.  The  night  succeeding  the  battle,  they  be- 
take themselves  to  Antium  in  a  march  resembling  a  flight ; 
and  though  the  Roman  army  followed  them  almost  in  their 
steps,  fear,  however,  possessed  more  swiftness  than  anger. 
Wherefore  the  enemy  entered  the  walls  before  the  Roman 
could  annoy  or  impede  their  rear.    After  that  several  days 
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were  spent  in  laying  waste  the  country,  as  the  Romans 
were  neither  supplied  with  military  engines  to  attack 
walls,  nor  the  others  to  hazard  the  chance  of  a  battle. 

33.  At  this  time  a  dissension  arose  between  the  Antians 
and  the  Latins ;  when  the  Antians,  overcome  by  misfor- 
tunes and  reduced  by  a  war,  in  which  they  had  both  been 
born  and  had  grown  old,  began  to  think  of  a  surrender  j 
while  their  recent  revolt  after  a  long  jjeace,  their  spirits 
being  still  fresh,  rendered  the  Latins  more  determined  to 
persevere  in  the  war.  There  was  an  end  to  the  contest, 
when  it  became  evident  to  both  parties  that  neither  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  other  so  as  to  j)revent  them  from 
following  out  their  own  views.  The  Latins,  by  departing, 
redeemed  themselves  from  a  share  in  what  they  deemed 
a  dishonorable  peace.  The  Antians,  on  the  removal  of 
those  who  by  their  presence  impeded  their  salutary  coun- 
sels, surrender  their  city  and  lands  to  the  Romans.  The 
resentment  and  rage  of  the  Latins,  because  they  were  nei- 
ther able  to  damage  the  Romans  in  war,  nor  to  retain  the 
Volscians  in  arms,  vented  itself  in  setting  fire  to  the  city 
of  Satricum,  which  had  been  their  first  place  of  retreat  af- 
ter their  defeat ;  nor  did  any  other  building  in  that  city 
remain,  since  they  cast  firebrands  indiscriminately  into 
those  sacred  and  profane,  except  the  Temple  of  Mother 
Matuta.  From  that  neither  the  sanctity  of  the  building 
itself  nor  respect  for  the  gods  is  said  to  have  restrained 
them,  but  an  awful  voice,  emitted  from  the  temple  with 
threats  of  dismal  vengeance,  unless  they  removed  their 
abominable  fires  to  a  distance  from  the  temples.  Fired 
with  this  rage,  their  impetuosity  carried  them  on  to  Tus- 
culum,  under  the  influence  of  resentment,  because,  having 
abandoned  the  general  association  of  the  Latins,  they  join- 
ed themselves  not  only  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  but 
also  as  members  of  their  state.  As  they  unexpectedly 
rushed  in  at  the  gates,  which  were  lying  open,  the  town, 
except  the  citadel,  was  taken  at  the  first  shout.  The  towns- 
men, with  their  wives  and  children,  took  refuge  in  the  cit- 
adel, and  sent  messengers  to  Rome  to  inform  the  Senate 
of  their  situation.  An  army  was  led  to  Tusculum  with  no 
less  expedition  than  was  worthy  of  the  honor  of  the  Ro- 
man people.     Lucius  Quinctius  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  mil- 
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itaiy  tribunes,  commanded  it.  They  beheld  the  gates  of 
Tusonlum  shut,  and  the  Latins,  with  the  feelings  of  besieg- 
ers and  besieged,  on  the  one  side  defending  the  walls  of 
Tusculum,  on  the  other  hand  attacking  the  citadel ;  they 
struck  terror  and  felt  it  at  the  same  time.  The  arrival  of 
the  Romans  produced  a  change  in  the  minds  of  both  par- 
ties: it  turned  the  Tusculans  from  great  alarm  into  the 
utmost  alacrity,  and  the  Latins  from  almost  assured  confi- 
dence of  soon  taking  the  citadel,  as  they  were  masters  of 
the  town,  to  very  slender  hope  of  even  their  own  safety. 
A  shout  is  raised  by  the  Tusculans  from  the  citadel ;  it  is 
answered  by  a  much  louder  one  from  the  Roman  army. 
The  Latins  are  hard  pressed  on  both  sides :  they  neither 
withstand  the  force  of  the  Tusculans  pouring  down  on 
them  from  the  higher  gi'ound,  nor  are  they  able  to  repel 
the  Romans  advancing  up  to  the  walls,  and  forcing  the 
bars  of  the  gates.  The  walls  were  first  taken  by  scalade ; 
the  gates  were  then  broken  open ;  and  when  the  two  ene- 
mies pressed  them  both  in  front  and  in  the  rear,  nor  did 
there  remain  any  strength  for  fight,  nor  any  room  for  run- 
ning away,  between  both,  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  to  a 
man.  Tusculum  being  recovered  from  the  enemy,  the 
army  was  led  back  to  Rome. 

34.  In  proportion  as  all  matters  were  more  tranquil 
abroad,  in  consequence  of  their  successes  in  war  this  year, 
so  much  did  the  violence  of  the  patricians  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  commons  in  the  city  increase  every  day ;  as 
the  ability  to  pay  was  prevented  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
was  necessary  to  pay.  Accordingly,  when  nothing  could 
now  be  paid  out  of  their  property,  being  cast  in  suits  and 
assigned  over  to  custody,  they  satisfied  their  creditors  by 
their  character  and  persons,  and  punishment  was  substitu- 
ted for  payment.  Wherefore  not  only  the  lowest,  but  even 
the  leading  men  in  the  commons,  had  sunk  so  low  in  spir- 
it, that  no  enterprising  and  adventurous  man  had  courage, 
not  only  to  stand  for  the  military  tribuneship  among  the 
patricians  (for  which  privilege  they  had  strained  aU  their 
energies),  but  not  even  to  take  on  them  and  sue  for  plebe- 
ian magistracies ;  and  the  patricians  seemed  to  have  for- 
ever recovered  the  possession  of  an  honor  that  had  been 
^nly  usurped  by  the  commons  for  a  few  years.     A  trifling 
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cause,  as  generally  happens,  which  had  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing a  mighty  result,  intervened  to  prevent  the  other 
party  from  exulting  too  much  in  that.  Two  daughters  of 
Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus,  an  influential  man,  both  among 
persons  of  his  own  station  and  also  with  the  commons,  be- 
cause he  was  by  no  means  considered  a  despiser  of  per- 
sons of  that  order,  had  been  married,  the  elder  to  Servius 
Sulpicius,  the  younger  to  Caius  Lioinius  Stolo,  a  distin- 
guished person,  but  still  a  plebeian  ;  and  the  fact  of  such  an 
alliance  not  having  been  scorned,  had  gained  influence  for 
Fabius  with  the  people.  It  so  happened,  that  when  the 
two  sisters,  the  Fabise,  were  passing  away  the  time  in  con- 
versation in  the  house  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  military  trib- 
une, a  lictor  of  Sulpicius,  when  he  returned  home  from  the 
Forum,  rapped  at  the  door,  as  is  usual,  with  the  rod. 
When  the  younger  Fabia,  a  stranger  to  this  custom,  was 
frightened  at  it,  she  was  laughed  at  by  her  sister,  who  was 
surprised  at  her  sister  not  knowing  the  matter.  That 
laugh,  however,  gave  a  sting  to  the  female  mind,  sensitive 
as  it  is  to  mere  trifles.  From  the  number  of  persons  at- 
tending on  her  and  asking  her  commands,  her  sister's 
match,  I  suppose,  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  fortunate  one, 
and  she  repined  at  her  own,  according  to  that  erroneous 
feeling,  by  which  every  one  is  most  annoyed  at  being  out- 
stripped by  those  nearest  to  him.  When  her  father  hap- 
pened to  see  her  disappointed  after  the  recent  mortifica^ 
tion,  by  kindly  inquiring  he  prevailed  on  her,  who  was  dis- 
sembling the  cause  of  her  annoyance  (as  being  neither  af- 
fectionate with  respect  to  her  sister,  nor  respectful  towards 
her  husband),  to  confess  that  the  cause  of  her  chagrin  was 
that  she  had  been  united  to  an  inferior,  and  married  into 
a  house  which  neither  honor  nor  influence  could  enter. 
Ambustus  then,  consoling  his  daughter,  bid  her  keep  up 
good  spirits ;  that  she  should  soon  see  the  same  honors  at 
her  own  house  which  she  now  sees  at  her  sister's.  Upon 
this  he  began  to  draw  up  his  plans  with  his  son-in-law, 
having  attached  to  himself  Lucius  Sextius,  an  enterprising 
young  man,  and  one  to  whose  hope  nothing  was  wanting 
but  patrician  descent. 

35.  There  appeared  a  favorable  opportunity  for  making 
innovations  on  account  of  the  immense  load  of  debt,  no  al- 
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leviatioH  of  which  evil  the  commons  could  hope  for  unless 
their  own  party  were  placed  in  the  highest  authority.  To 
[bring  about]  that  object  [they  saw]  that  they  should  ex- 
ert themselves.  That  the  plebeians,  by  endeavoring  and 
persevering,  had  already  gained  a  step  towards  it,  whence, 
if  they  struggled  forward,  they  might  reach  the  summit, 
and  be  on  a  level  with  the  patricians,  in  honor  as  well  as 
in  merit.  For  the  present  it  was  resolved  that  plebeian 
tribunes  should  be  created,  in  which  office  they  might  open 
for  themselves  a  way  to  other  honors.  And  Caius  Licin- 
ius  and  Lucius  Soxtius,  being  elected  tribunes,  proposed 
laws  all  against  the  power  of  the  jjatricians,  and  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  commons:  one  regarding  the  debt,  that, 
whatever  had  been  paid  in  interest  being  deduced  from 
the  principal,  the  remainder  should  be  paid  ofE  in  three 
years  by  equal  installments ;  the  other  concerning  the  lim- 
itation of  land,  that  no  one  should  possess  more  than  five 
hundred  acres  of  land ;  a  third,  that  there  should  be  no 
election  of  military  tribunes,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the 
consuls  should  be  elected  from  the  commons  ;  all  matters 
of  great  importance,  and  such  as  could  not  be  attained 
without  the  greatest  struggles.  A  contest,  therefore,  for 
all  these  objects,  of  which  there  is  ever  an  inordinate  de- 
sire among  men,  viz.,  land,  money,  and  honors,  being  now 
proposed,  the  patricians  became  terrified  and  dismayed, 
and,  finding  no  other  remedy  in  their  public  and  private 
consultations  except  the  protest,  which  had  been  tried  in 
many  previous  contests,  they  gained  over  their  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  bills  of  the  tribunes.  When  they  saw  the 
tribes  summoned  by  Licinius  and  Sextius  to  announce 
their  votes,  surrounded  by  bands  of  patricians,  they  nei- 
ther suffered  the  bills  to  be  read,  nor  any  other  usual  form 
for  taking  the  votes  of  the  commons  to  be  gone  through. 
And  now  assemblies  being  frequently  convened  to  no  pur- 
pose, when  the  propositions  were  now  considered  as  re- 
jected :  "  It  is  very  well,"  says  Sextius ;  "  since  it  is  deter- 
mined that  a  protest  should  possess  so  much  power,  by 
that  same  weapon  will  we  protect  the  people.  Come,  pa- 
tricians, proclaim  an  assembly  for  the  election  of  military 
tribunes;  I  will  take  care  that  that  word,  I  foebid  it, 
which  you  listen  to  our  colleagues  chanting  with  so  mucn 
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pleasure,  shall  not  be  very  delightful  to  you.  Nor  did  the 
threats  fall  ineffectual ;  no  elections  were  held,  except  those 
of  Eediles  and  plebeian  tribunes.  Lioinius  and  Sextius,  be- 
ing re-elected  plebeian  tribunes,  suffered  not  any  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appointed,  and  this  total  absence  of  mag- 
istrates continued  in  the  city  for  the  space  of  five  years, 
the  people  re-electing  the  tvro  tribunes,  and  these  prevent- 
ing the  election  of  military  tribunes. 

36.  There  was  an  opi^ortune  cessation  of  other  wars: 
the  colonists  of  VelitraB,  becoming  wanton  through  ease, 
because  there  was  no  Roman  array,  made  repeated  incur- 
sions on  the  Roman  territory,  and  set  about  laying  siege 
to  Tusculum.  This  circumstance,  the  Tusculans,  old  allies, 
new  fellow-citizens,  imploring  aid,  moved  not  only  the  pa- 
tricians, but  the  commons  also,  chiefly  with  a  sense  of 
honor.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons  relaxing  their  oppo- 
sition, the  elections  were  held  by  the  interrex ;  and  Lucius 
Furius,  Aulus  Manlius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Servius  Corne- 
lius, Publius  and  Caius  Valerius,  found  the  commons  by 
no  means  so  complying  in  the  levy  as  in  the  elections ;  and 
an  army  having  been  raised  amidst  great  contention,  they 
set  out,  and  not  only  dislodged  the  enemy  from  Tusculum, 
but  shut  them  up  even  within  their  own  walls.  Velitrse 
began  to  be  besieged  by  a  much  greater  force  than  that 
with  which  Tusculum  had  been  besieged;  nor  still  could 
it  be  taken  by  those  by  whom  the  siege  had  been  com- 
menced. The  new  military  tribunes  were  elected  first; 
Quintius  Servilius,  Caius  Veturius,  Aulus  and  Marcus  Cor- 
nelius, Quintus  Quinctius,  Marcus  Fabius.  Nothing  wor- 
thy of  mention  was  performed  even  by  these  at  Velitraj. 
Matters  were  involved  in  greater  peril  at  home;  for  be- 
sides Sextius  and  Licinius,  the  proposers  of  the  laws,  re- 
elected tribunes  of  the  commons  now  for  the  eighth  time, 
Fabius  also,  military  tribune,  father-in-law  of  Stole,  avowed 
himself  the  unhesitating  supporter  of  those  laws  of  which 
he  had  been  the  adviser.  And  whereas  there  had  been  at 
first  eight  of  the  college  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  protest-, 
ers  against  the  laws,  there  were  now  only  five ;  and  (as  is 
usual  with  men  who  leave  their  own  party)  dismayed  and 
astounded,  they  in  words  borrowed  from  others  urged  as 
a  reason  for  their  protest  that  which  had  been  taught  them 
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at  home ;  "  that  a  great  number  of  tlie  commons  were  ab« 
sent  with  the  army  at  Velitrse ;  that  the  assembly  ought 
to  be  deferred  till  the  coming  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  commons  might  give  their  vote  concern- 
ing their  own  interests."  Sextius  and  Licinius  with  some 
of  their  colleagues,  and  Fabius  one  of  the  miliXary  tribunes, 
well  versed  now  by  an  experience  of  many  years  in  man- 
aging the  minds  of  the  commons,  having  brought  forward 
the  leading  men  of  the  patricians,  teased  them  by  interro- 
gating them  on  each  of  the  subjects  which  were  about  to 
be  brought  before  the  people ;  "  would  they  dare  to  de- 
mand that,  when  two  acres  of  land  a  head  were  distribu- 
ted among  the  plebeians,  they  themselves  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  more  than  five  hundred  acres  ?  that  a  single 
man  should  possess  the  share  of  nearly  three  hundred  citi- 
zens ;  while  his  portion  of  land  scarcely  extended  for  the 
plebeian  to  a  stinted  habitation  and  a  place  of  burial? 
Was  it  their  wish  that  the  commons,  surrounded  with  usu- 
ry, should  surrender  their  persons  to  the  stocks  and  to 
punishment,  rather  than  pay  off  their  debt  by  [discharg- 
ing] the  principal;  and  that  persons  should  be  daily  led 
off  from  the  Forum  in  flocks  after  being  assigned  to  their 
creditors,  and  that  the  houses  of  the  nobility  should  be 
filled  with  prisoners  ?  and  that  wherever  a  patrician  dwelt, 
there  should  be  a  private  prison  ?" 

37.  When  they  had  uttered  these  statements,  exasperat- 
ing and  pitiable  in  the  recital,  before  persons  alarmed  for 
themselves,  exciting  greater  indignation  in  the  hearers  than 
was  felt  by  themselves,  they  affirmed  "  that  there  never 
would  be  any  other  limit  to  their  occupying  the  lands,  or 
to  their  butchering  the  commons  by  usury,  unless  the  com- 
mons were  to  elect  one  consul  from  among  the  plebeians 
as  a  guardian  of  their  liberty.  That  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  were  now  despised,  as  being  an  office  which 
breaks  down  its  own  power  by  the  privilege  of  protest. 
That  there  could  be  no  equality  of  jight  where  the  domin- 
ion was  in  the  hands  of  the  one  party,  assistance  only  in 
that  of  the  other.  Unless  the  authority  were  shared,  the 
commons  would  never  enjoy  an  equal  share  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  nor  was  there  any  reason  why  any  one  should 
think  it  enough  that  plebeians  were  taken  into  account  at 
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the  consular  elections ;  unless  it  were  made  indispensable 
that  one  consul  at  least  should  be  from  the  commons,  no 
one  would  be  elected.  Or,  had  they  already  forgotten  that 
when  it  had  been  determined  that  military  tribunes  should 
be  elected  rather  than  consuls,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
highest  honoi-s  should  be  opened  to  plebeians  also,  no  one 
out  of  the  commons  was  elected  military  tribune  for  forty- 
four  years  ?  How  could  they  suppose  that  they  would 
voluntarily  confer,  when  there  are  but  two  places,  a  share 
of  the  honor  on  the  commons,  who  at  the  election  of  mili- 
tary tribunes  used  to  monoplize  the  eight  places  ?  and  that 
they  would  suffer  a  way  to  be  opened  to  the  consulship, 
who  kept  the  tribuneship  so  long  a  time  fenced  up  ?  That 
they  must  obtain  by  a  law  what  could  not  be  obtained  by 
influence  at  elections ;  and  that  one  consulate  must  be  set 
apart  out  of  the  way  of  contest,  to  M'hioh  the  commons 
may  have  access ;  since,  when  left  open  to  dispute,  it  is 
sure  ever  to  become  the  prize  of  the  more  powerful.  Nor 
can  that  now  be  alleged,  which  they  used  formerly  to 
boast  of,  that  there  were  not  among  the  plebeians  qualified 
persons  for  curule  magistracies.  For,  was  the  government 
conducted  with  less  activity  and  less  vigor  since  the  trib- 
unate of  Publius  Licinius  Calvus,  who  was  the  first  plebe- 
ian elected  to  that  ofiice,  than  it  was  conducted  during 
those  years  when  no  one  but  patricians  was  a  military  trib- 
une? Nay,  on  the  contrary,  several  patricians  had  been 
condemned  after  their  tribuneship — no  plebeian.  Qua3S- 
tors  also,  as  military  tribunes,  began  to  be  elected  from 
the  commons  a  few  years  before  ;  nor  had  the  Roman  peo- 
ple been  dissatisfied  with  any  one  of  them.  The  consulate 
still  remained  for  the  attainment  of  the  plebeians ;  that  it 
was  the  bulwark,  the  prop  of  their  liberty.  If  they  should 
attain  that,  then  that  the  Roman  people  would  consider 
that  kings  were  really  expelled  from  the  city,  and  their 
liberty  firmly  established.  For  from  that  day  that  every 
thing  in  which  the  patricians  surpassed  them  would  flow 
in  on  the  commons,  power  and  honor,  military  glory,  birth, 
nobility,  valuable  at  present  for  their  own  enjoyment,  sure 
to  be  left  still  more  valuable  to  their  children."  When 
they  saw  such  discourses  favorably  listened  to,  tbey  pub- 
lish a  new  proposition ;  that  instead  of  two  commij*sioners 
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for  performing  religious  rites,  ten  should  be  appointed  ; 
so  that  one-half  should  be  elected  out  of  the  commons,  the 
other  half  from  the  patricians  ;  and  they  deferred  the  meet- 
ing [for  the  discussion]  of  all  those  propositions  till  the 
coming  of  that  army  which  was  besieging  Velitrae. 

38.  The  year  was  completed  before  the  legions  were 
brought  back  from  Velitrse.  Thus  the  question  regarding 
the  laws  was  suspended  and  deferred  for  the  new  military 
tribunes ;  for  the  commons  re-elected  the  same  two  plebe- 
ian tribunes,  because  they  were  the  proposers  of  tlie  laws. 
Titus  Quinctius,  Servius  Cornelius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Spu- 
rius  Servilius,  Lucius  Papirius,  Lucius  Valerius,  were  elect- 
ed military  tribunes.  Immediately  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  the  question  about  the  laws  was  pushed  to  the 
extreme  of  contention ;  and  when  the  tribes  were  called, 
nor  did  the  protest  of  their  colleagues  prevent  the  pro- 
posers of  the  laws,  the  patricians,  being  alarmed,  have  re- 
course to  their  last  two  aids,  to  the  highest  authority  and 
the  highest  citizen.  It  is  resolved  that  a  dictator  be  ap- 
pointed :  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  is  appointed,  who  nomi- 
nates Lucius  -lEmilius  his  master  of  the  horse.  To  meet 
so  powerful  a  measure  of  their  opponents,  the  proposers  of 
the  laws  also  set  forth  the  people's  cause  with  great  de- 
termination of  mind,  and,  having  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  they  summon  the  tribes  to  vote.  When  the 
dictator  took  his  seat,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  patricians, 
full  of  anger  and  of  threats,  and  the  business  was  going  on 
at  first  with  the  usual  contention  of  the  plebeian  tribunes, 
some  proposing  the  law  and  others  protesting  against  it, 
and  though  the  protest  was  more  powerful  by  right,  still 
it  was  overpowered  by  the  popularity  of  the  laws  thend- 
selves  and  of  their  proposers ;  and  when  the  first  tribes 
pronounced,  "Be  it  as  you  propose,"  then  Camillus  says, 
"  Since,  Romans,  tribunitian  extravagance,  not  authority, 
sways  you  now,  and  ye  are  rendering  the  right  of  protest, 
acquired  formerly  by  a  secession  of  the  commons,  totally 
unavailing  by  the  same  violent  conduct  by  which  you  ac- 
quired it,  I,  as  dictator,  will  support  the  right  of  protest, 
not  more  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  commonwealth 
than  for  your  sake;  and  by  my  authority  I  will  defend 
your  rights  of  protection,  which  have  been  overturned. 
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Wherefore,  if  Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius  give  way 
to  the  protest  of  their  colleagues,  I  shall  not  introduce 
a  patrician  magistrate  into  an  assembly  of  the  commons. 
If,  in  opposition  to  the  right  of  protest,  they  will  strive  to 
saddle  laws  on  the  state  as  though  captive,  1  will  not  suffer 
the  tribunitian  power  to  be  destroyed  by  itself."  When 
the  plebeian  tribunes  still  persisted  in  the  matter  with  un- 
abated  energy  and  contemptuously,  Camillus,  being  highly 
Iprovoked,  sent  his  lictors  to  disperse  the  commons;  and 
added  threats,  that  if  they  persisted  he  would  bind  down 
the  younger  men  by  the  military  oath,  and  would  forthwith 
lead  an  array  out  of  the  city.  He  struck  great  terror  into 
the  people ;  by  the  opposition  he  rather  inflamed  than  les- 
sened the  sijirits  of  their  leaders.  But  the  matter  inclining 
neither  way,  he  abdicated  his  dictatorship,  either  because 
he  had  been  appointed  with  some  informality,  as  some 
have  stated ;  or  because  the  tribunes  of  the  people  pro- 
posed to  the  commons,  and  the  commons  passed  it,  that 
if  Marcus  Furius  did  any  thing  as  dictator,  he  should  be 
fined  five  hundred  thousand  asses.  But  both  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  man  himself,  and  the  fact  that  Publius  Manlius 
was  immediately  substituted  as  dictator  for  him,  inclitie 
me  to  believe  that  he  was  deterred  rather  by  some  defect 
in  the  auspices  than  by  this  unprecedented  order.  What 
could  be  the  use  of  appointing  him  (Manlius)  to  manage  a 
contest  in  which  Camillus  had  been  defeated  ?  and  because 
the  following  year  had  the  same  Marcus  Furius  dictator, 
who  certainly  would  not  without  shame  have  resumed  an 
authority  which  but  the  year  before  had  been  worsted  in 
his  hands ;  at  the  same  time,  because  at  the  time  when  the 
motion  about  fining  him  is  said  to  have  been  published, 
he  could  either  resist  this  order,  by  which  he  saw  himself 
degraded,  or  he  could  not  have  obstructed  those  others  on 
account  of  which  this  was  introduced,  and  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  disputes  regarding  the  tribunitian  and  con- 
sular authority,  e\cn  down  to  our  own  memory,  the  pre-emi» 
nence  of  the  dictatorship  was  always  decided. 

39.  Between  the  abdication  of  the  former  dictatorship 
and  the  new  one  entered  on  by  Manlius,  an  assembly  of 
the  commons  being  held  by  the  tribunes,  as  if  it  were  an 
Interregnum,  it  became  evident  which  of  the  laws  proposed 
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were  more  grateful  to  the  commons,  which  to  the  proposers ; 
for  they  passed  the  bills  regarding  the  interest  and  the  land, 
rejected  the  one  regarding  the  plebeian  consulate.  And 
both  decisions  would  have  been  carried  into  effect,  had  not 
the  tribunes  declared  that  they  consulted  the  people  on  all 
the  laws  collectively.  Publius  Manlius,  dictator,  then  in- 
clined the  advantage  to  the  side  of  tlie  people  by  naming 
Caius  Licinius  from  the  commons,  who  had  been  military 
tribune,  as  master  of  the  horse.  The  patricians,  I  under- 
stand, were  much  displeased  at  this  nomination,  but  the 
dictator  used  to  excuse  himself  to  the  Senate,  alleging  the 
near  relationship  between  hira  and  Licinius;  at  the  same 
time  denying  that  the  authority  of  master  of  the  horse  was 
higher  than  that  of  consular  tribune.  When  the  elections 
for  the  appointment  of  plebeian  tribunes  were  declared,  Li- 
cinius and  Sextius  so  conducted  themselves,  that,  by  deny- 
ing that  they  any  longer  desired  a  continuation  of  the  hon- 
or, they  most  powerfully  stimulated  the  commons  to  effec^ 
uate  that  which  they  were  anxious  for,  notwithstanding 
their  dissimulation.  "That  they  were  now  standing  the 
ninth  year,  as  it  were,  in  battle-array  against  the  patricians, 
with  the  greatest  danger  to  their  private  interests,  without 
any  benefit  to  the  public.  That  the  measures  published, 
and  the  entire  strength  of  the  tribunitian  authority,  had 
grown  old  with  them;  the  attack  was  made  on  their  prop- 
ositions, first  by  the  protest  of  their  colleagues,  then  by 
banishing  their  youth  to  the  war  at  Velitras;  at  length 
the  dictatorial  thunder  was  levelled  against  them.  That 
now  neither  colleagues,  nor  war,  nor  dictator  stood  in  their 
way ;  as  being  a  man  who,  by  nominating  a  plebeian  as 
master  of  the  horse,  has  even  given  an  omen  for  a  plebeian 
consul.  That  the  commons  retarded  themselves  and  their 
interests.  They  could,  if  they  liked,  have  the  city  and  Fo- 
rum free  from  creditors,  their  lands  immediately  free  from 
unjust  possessors.  Which  kindnesses,  when  would  they 
ever  estimate  them  with  sufiiciently  grateful  feelings,  if, 
while  receiving  the  measures  respecting  their  own  inter- 
ests, they  cut  away  from  the  authors  of  them  all  hopes  of 
distinction?  That  it  was  not  becoming  the  modesty  of 
the  Roman  people  to  require  that  they  themselves  be  eased 
from  usury,  and  be  put  in  possession  of  the  land  unjustly 
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occupied  by  the  great,  while  they  leave  those  persons 
through  whom  they  attained  these  advantages,  become  old 
tribunitians,  not  only  without  honor,  but  even  without  the 
hope  of  honor.  Wherefore  they  should  first  determine  in 
their  minds  what  choice  they  would  make,  then  declare 
that  choice  at  the  tribunitian  elections.  If  they  wished 
that  the  measures  published  by  them  should  be  passed  col- 
lectively, there  was  some  reason  for  re-electing  the  same 
tribunes ;  for  they  would  carry  into  effect  what  they  pub- 
lished. But  if  they  wished  that  only  to  be  entertained 
which  may  be  necessary  for  each  in  private,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  the  invidious  continuation  of  honor,  that  they 
would  neither  have  the  tribuneship,  nor  the  people  those 
matters  which  were  proposed." 

40.  In  reply  to  such  peremptory  language  of  the  trib- 
unes, when  amazement  at  the  insolence  of  their  conduct 
and  silence  struck  all  the  rest  of  the  patricians  motionless, 
Appius  Claudius  Crassus,the  grandson  of  the  decemvir,  is 
said  to  have  stepped  forward  to  refute  their  arguments, 
[urged  on]  more  by  hatred  and  anger  than  by  hope  [of 
succeeding],  and  to  have  spoken  nearly  to  this  effect : 
"  Romans,  to  me  it  would  be  neither  new  nor  surprising 
if  I  too,  on  the  present  occasion,  were  to  hear  that  one 
charge,  which  has  ever  been  advanced  against  our  family 
by  turbulent  tribunes,  that  even  from  the  beginning  noth- 
ing in  the  state  has  been  of  more  importance  to  the  Clau- 
dian  family  than  the  dignity  of  the  patricians ;  that  they 
have  ever  resisted  the  intei'ests  of  the  commons.  Of  which 
charges  I  neither  deny  nor  object  to  the  one,  that  we, 
since  we  have  been  admitted  into  the  state  and  the  patri- 
cians, have  strenuously  done  our  utmost,  that  the  dignity 
of  those  families,  among  which  ye  were  pleased  that  we 
should  be,  might  be  truly  said  rather  to  have  been  in- 
creased than  diminished.  With  respect  to  the  other,  in 
my  own  defense  and  that  of  my  ancestors,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  maintain,  Romans  (unless  any  one  may  consider 
those  things  which  may  be  done  for  the  general  good  of 
the  state  were  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  if  inhabitants 
of  another  city),  that  we,  neither  in  our  private  nor  in  our 
official  capacity,  ever  knowingly  did  any  thing  which  was 
intended  to  be  detrimental  to  the  commons;  and  that  no 
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act  nor  word  of  ours  can  be  mentioned  with  truth  contra- 
I'y  to  your  interest  (though  some  may  have  been  contrary 
to  your  inclinations).  Even  though  I  were  not  of  the 
Claudian  family,  nor  descended  from  patrician  blood,  but 
an  ordinary  individual  of  the  Roman  citizens,  who  merely 
felt  that  I  was  descended  ii-om  free-born  parents,  and  that 
I  lived  in  a  free  state,  could  I  be  silent  on  this  matter : 
that  Lucius  Sextius  and  Caius  Licinius,  perpetual  tribunes, 
forsooth,  have  assumed  such  a  stock  of  arrogance  during 
the  nine  years  in  which  they  have  reigned,  as  to  refuse  to 
allow  you  the  free  exercise  of  your  suffrage  either  at  the 
elections  or  in  enacting  laws.  On  a  certain  condition,  one 
of  them  says,  ye  shall  re-elect  us  tribunes  for  the  tenth 
time.  What  else  is  it  but  saying,  what  others  sue  for,  we 
disdain  so  thoroughly,  that  without  some  consideration  we 
will  not  accept  it  ?  But  in  the  name  of  goodness,  what  is 
that  consideration  for  which  we  may  always  have  you  trib- 
unes of  the  commons?  that  ye  admit  collectively  all  our 
measures,  whether  they  please  or  displease,  are  profitable 
or  unprofitable.  I  beg  you,  Tarquinii,  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, suppose  that  I,  an  individual  citizen,  should  call  out 
in  reply  from  the  middle  of  the  assembly.  With  your  good 
leave  be  it  permitted  us  to  select  out  of  these  measures 
those  which  we  deem  to  be  beneficial  to  us ;  to  reject  the 
others.  It  will  not  be  permitted,  he  says.  Must  you  enact 
concerning  the  interest  of  money  and  the  lands,  that  which 
tends  to  the  interest  of  you  all ;  and  must  not  this  prodigy 
take  place  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  of  seeing  Lucius  Sex- 
tius and  this  Caius  Licinius  consuls,  a  thing  which  you 
loathe  and  abominate?  Either  admit  all,  or  I  propose 
none.  Just  as  if  any  one  were  to  place  poison  and  food 
together  before  any  one  who  was  oppressed  with  famine, 
and  order  him  either  to  abstain  from  that  which  would 
sustain  life,  or  to  mix  with  it  that  which  would  cause 
death.  Wherefore,  if  this  state  were  free,  would  they  not 
all  in  full  assembly  have  replied  to  you,  Begone  hence  with 
your  tribuneships  and  your  propositions  ?  What !  if  you 
will  not  propose  that  which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people 
to  accept,  will  there  be  no  one  who  will  propose  it?  If 
any  patrician,  if  (what  they  desire  to  be  still  more  invid- 
ious) any  Claudius  Should  say,  Either  accept  all,  or  I  pro- 
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pose  nothing;  which  of  you,  Romans,  would  bear  it? 
Will  ye  never  look  at  facts  rather  than  persons?  but  al- 
ways listen  with  partial  ears  to  every  thing  which  that  of- 
ficer will  say,  and  with  prejudiced  ears  to  what  may  be 
said  by  any  of  us  ?  But,  by  Jove  !  their  language  is  by 
no  means  becoming  merabei's  of  a  republic.  What !  what 
sort  is  the  measure,  which  they  are  indignant  at  its  having 
been  rejected  by  you?  very  like  their  language,  Romans. 
I  ask,  he  says,  that  it  may  not  be  lawful  for  you  to  elect, 
as  consuls,  such  persons  as  ye  may  wish.  Does  he  require 
any  thing  else,  who  orders  that  one  consul  at  least  be  elect- 
ed from  the  commons ;  nor  does  he  grant  you  the  power 
of  electing  two  patricians  ?  If  there  were  wars  at  the 
present  day,j5uch  as  the  Etrurian,  for  instance,  when  Por- 
senna  took  the  Janiculum,  such  as  the  Gallic  war  lately, 
when,  except  the  Capitol  and  citadel,  all  these  places  were 
in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  and  should  Lucius  Sextius 
stand  candidate  for  the  consulate  with  Marcus  Furius  or 
any  other  of  the  patricians;  could  ye  endure  that  Sextius 
should  be  consul  without  any  risk ;  that  Camillus  should 
run  the  risk' of  a  repulse?  Is  this  allowing  a  community 
of  honors,  that  it  should  be  lawful  that  two  plebeians,  and 
not  lawful  that  two  patricians,  be  made  consuls,  and  that  it 
should  be  necessary  that  one  be  elected  from  among  the 
commons,  and  lawful  to  pass  by  both  of  the  patricians  ? 
what  fellowship,  what  confederacy  is  that?  Is  it  not  suf- 
ficient if  you  come  in  for  a  share  of  that  in  which  you  had 
no  share  hitherto,  unless,  while  suing  for  a  part,  you  seize 
on  the  whole?  I  fear, he  says,  lest,  if  it  be  lawful  that 
two  patricians  are  to  be  elected,  ye  will  elect  no  plebeian. 
What  else  is  this  but  saying,  Because  ye  will  not  of  your 
own  choice  elect  unworthy  persons,  I  will  impose  on  you 
the  necessity  of  electing  persons  whom  you  do  not  wish  ? 
What  follows,  but  that  if  one  plebeian  stand  candidate  with 
two  patricians,  he  owes  no  obligation  to  the  people,  and 
may  say  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  law,  not  by  suf- 
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41.  "  How  they  may  extort,  not  how  they  may  sue  for 
honors,  is  what  they  seek ;  and  they  are  anxious  to  attain 
tlie  highest  honor,  so  that  they  may  not  owe  the  obliga- 
tions incunod  even  for  the  lowest;  and  they  prefer  to  sue 
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for  honors  rather  through  favorable  conjunctures  than  by 
merit.  Is  there  anyone  wlio  can  feel  it  an  affront  to  have 
himself  inspected  and  estimated  ;  who  thinks  it  reasonable 
that  to  himself  alone,  amidst  struggling  competitors,  hon- 
ors should  be  certain  ?  who  would  withdraw  himself  from 
your  judgment?  who  would  make  your  suffrages  neces- 
sary instead  of  voluntary ;  servile  instead  of  free  ?  I  omit 
mention  of  Licinius  and  Sextius,  whose  years  of  perpetu- 
ated power  ye  number,  as  that  of  the  kings  in  the  Capitol ; 
who  is  there  this  day  in  the  state  so  mean,  to  whom  the ' 
road  to  the  consulate  is  not  rendered  easier  through  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  law,  than  to  us  and  to  our  children  ?  inas- 
much as  you  will  sometimes  not  be  able  to  elect  us,  even 
though  you  may  wish  it ;  those  persons  you  must  elect, 
even  though  you  were  unwiUing.  Of  the  insult  offered  to 
merit  enough  has  been  said  (for  merit  appertains  to  human 
beings) ;  what  shall  I  say  respecting  religion  and  the  aus- 
pices, which  is  contempt  and  injustice  relating  exclusively 
to  the  immortal  gods  ?  Who  is  there  who  does  not  know 
that  this  city  was  built  by  auspices,  that  all  things  are  con- 
ducted by  auspices  during  war  and  peace,  at  home  and 
abroad  ?  In  whom,  therefore,  are  the  auspices  vested  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  our  forefathers  ?  In  the  patri- 
cians, no  doubt;  for  no  plebeian  magistrate  is  ever  elected 
by  auspices.  So  peculiar  to  us  are  the  auspices,  that  not 
only  do  the  people  elect  in  no  other  manner,  save  by  aus- 
pices, the  patrician  magistrates  whom  they  do  elect,  but 
even  we  ourselves,  without  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  ap- 
point the  interrex  by  auspices,  and  in  our  private  station 
we  hold  those  auspices  which  they  do  not  hold  even  in 
office.  What  else,  then,  does  he  do  than  abolish  auspices 
out  of  the  state  who,  by  creating  plebeian  consuls,  takes 
them  away  from  the  patricians  who  alone  can  hold  them  ? 
They  may  now  mock  at  religion.  For  what  else  is  it,  if 
the  chickens  do  not  feed  ?  if  they  come  out  too  slowly 
from  the  coop?  if  a  bird  chant  an  unfavorable  note? 
These  are  trifling ;  but  by  not  despising  these  trifling  mat/- 
ters,  our  ancestors  have  raised  this  state  to  the  highest 
eminence.  Now,  as  if  we  had  no  need  of  the  favor  of  the 
gods,  we  violate  all  religious  ceremonies.  Wherefore  let 
pontiffs,  augurs,  kings  of  the  sacrifices,  be  appointed  at 
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random.  Let  us  place  the  tiara  of  Jupiter's  flamen  on  any 
person,  provided  he  be  a  man.  Let  us  hand  over  the  an- 
cilia,  the  shrines,  the  gods,  and  the  charge  of  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  to  those  to'  whom  it  is  impious  to  commit 
them.  Let  not  laws  be  enacted,  nor  magistrates  elected 
under  auspices.  Let  not  the  Senate  give  their  approba- 
tion, either  to  the  assemblies  of  the  centuries  or  of  the 
CuriaB.  Let  Sextius  and  Licinius,  like  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius,  reign  in  the  city  of  Rome,  because  they  give  away  as 
donations  other  persons'  money  and  lands.  So  great  is 
the  charm  of  plundering  the  possessions  of  other  persons : 
nor  does  it  occur  to  you  that  by  the  one  law  vast  wilds  are 
produced  throughout  the  lands  by  expelling  the  proprietors 
from  their  territories;  by  the  other  credit  is  destroyed, 
along  with  which  all  human  society  ceases  to  exist.  For 
every  reason,  I  consider  that  those  propositions  ought  to 
be  rejected  by  you.  Whatever  ye  may  do,  I  pray  the  gods 
to  render  it  successful." 

42.  The  speech  of  Appius  merely  had  this  effect,  that 
the  time  for  passing  the  propositions  was  deferred.  The 
same  tribunes,  Sextius  and  Licinius,  being  re-elected  for 
the  tenth  time,  succeeded  in  passing  a  law,  that  of  the  de- 
cemvirs for  religious  matters  one-half  should  be  elected 
from  tlie  commons.  Five  patricians  were  elected,  and  five 
out  of  the  plebeians ;  and  by  that  step  the  way  appeared 
opened  to  the  consulship.  The  commons,  content  with 
this  victory,  yielded  to  the  patricians,  that,  all  mention  of 
consuls  being  omitted  for  the  present,  military  tribunes 
should  be  elected.  Those  elected  were,  Aulus  and  Marcus 
Cornelius  a  second  time,  Marcus  Geganius,  Publius  Manli- 
us,  Lucius  Veturius,  and  Publius  Valerius  a  sixth  time. 
When,  except  the  siege  of  Velitrse,  a  matter  rather  of  a 
slow  than  dubious  result,  there  was  no  disquiet  from  for- 
eign concerns  among  the  Romans,  the  sudden  rumor  of  a 
Gallic  war  being  brought,  influenced  the  state  to  appoint 
Marcus  Furius  dictator  for  the  fifth  time.  He  named  Ti- 
tus Quinctius  Pennus  master  of  the  horse.  Claudius  as- 
serts that  a  battle  was  fought  that  year  with  the  Gauls  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio ;  and  that  then  the  famous  battle 
was  fought  on  the  bridge,  in  which  Titus  Maulius,  engag- 
ing with  a  Gaul  by  whom  he  had  been  challenged,  slew 
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him  in  the  sight  of  the  two  armies,  and  despoiled  him  of 
his  chain.  I3ut  I  am  induced,  by  the  authority  of  several 
writers,  to  beheve  that  those  things  happened  not  less  than 
ten  years  later ;  but  that  in  this  year  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought  with  the  Gauls  by  the  dictator,  Marcus  Furjus,  in 
the  territory  of  Alba.  The  victory  was  neither  doubtful 
nor  difficult  to  the  Romans,  though  from  the  recollection 
of  the  former  defeat  the  Gauls  had  diffused  great  terror. 
Many  thousands  of  the  barbarians  were  slain  in  the  field, 
and  great  numbers  in  the  storming  of  the  camp.  The  rest 
dispersing,  making  chiefly,  for  Apulia,  saved  themselves 
from  the  enemy,  both  by  continuing  their  flight  to  a  great 
distance,  as  also  because  panic  and  terror  had  scattered 
them  very  widely.  A  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  dictator 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  commons.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  as  yet  finished  the  war,  when  a  more  violent 
disturbance  awaited  him  at  home ;  and  by  great  struggles 
the  dictator  and  the  Senate  were  overpowered,  so  that  the 
measured  of  the  tribunes  were  admitted  ;'  and  the  elections 
of  the  consuls  were  held  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
nobility,  at  which  Lucius  Soxtius  was  made  consul,  the 
first  of  plebeian  rank.  And  not  even  was  that  an  end  of 
the  contests.  Because  the  patricians  refused  to  give  their 
approbation,  the  affair  came  very  near  a  secession  of  the 
people,  and  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contests ;  when, 
however,  the  dissensions  were  accommodated  on  certain 
terms  through  the  interference  of  the  dictator ;  and  con- 
cessions to  the  commons  were  made  by  the  nobility  regard- 
ing the  plebeian  consul ;  by  the  commons  to  the  nobility, 
with  respect  to  one  praetor  to  be  elected  out  of  the  patri- 
cians, to  administer  justice  in  the  city.  The  different  or- 
ders being  at  length  restored  to  concord  after  their  long- 
continued  animosity,  when  the  Senate  were  of  opinion  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  immortal  gods  they  would  readily  do  a 
thing  deserving,  and  that  justly,  if  ever  on  any  occasion 
before,  that  the  most  magnificent  games  should  be  per- 
formed, and  that  one  day  should  be  added  to  the  three  ; 
the  plebeian  sediles  refusing  the  ofiice,  the  young  patricians 
cried  out  with  one  accord,  that  they,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  honor  to  the  immoi-tal  gods,  would  readily  ijnder- 
take  the  task,  so  that  they  wore  appointed  jediles.  And 
Vol.  I— 21 
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when  thanks  were  returned  to  them  by  all,  a  decree  of  the 
Senate  passed,  that  the  dictator  should  ask  of  the  people 
two  persons  as  sediles  from  among  the  patricians ;  that 
the  Senate  should  give  their  approbation  to  all  the  elec- 
tions of  that  year. 


BOOK  VII. 

Two  magistrates  were  added,  the  prastorship  and  curule  oedileship.  A 
pestilence  rages  in  the  city,  which  carries  off  the  celebrated  Furius 
Camillus.  Scenic  representations  first  introduced.  Curtius  leaps  on 
horseback  completely  armed  into  a  gulf  in  the  Fonim.  Titus  Man- 
lius,  having  slain  a  Gaul  in  single  combat,  who  challenged  any  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  takes  from  him  a  golden  chain,  and  hence  gets  the 
name  of  Torquatus.  Two  new  tribes  are  added,  called  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Publilian.  Licinius  Stolo  is  condemned  on  a  law  which  he 
himself  had  carried,  for  possessing  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Marcus  Valerius,  surnamed  Corvinus,  from  having  with  the 
aid  of  a  crow  killed  a  Gaul,  who  challenged  him,  is  on  the  following 
year  elected  consul,  though  but  twenty-three  years  old.  A  treaty  of 
friendship  made  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  Campanians,  over- 
powered by  the  Samnites,  surrender  themselves  to  the  Roman  people, 
who  declare  war  against  the  Samnites.  P.  Decius  Mas  saves  the  Ro- 
man ai-my,  when  brought  into  very  great  danger  by  the  consul  A. 
Cornelius.  Conspiracy  and  revolt  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  garri- 
son of  Capua.  They  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  restored  to 
their  country,  by  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus,  dictator.  Successful  oper- 
ations against  the  Heniicians,  Gauls,  Tiburtians,  Privernians,  Tar- 
quinians,  Samnites,  and  Volscians. 

1.  This  year  will  be  remarkable  for  the  consulship  of  a 
man  of  mean  birth,  remarkable  for  two  new  magistracies, 
the  praBtorship  and  curule  aedileshij).  These  honors  the 
patricians  claimed  to  themselves,  in  consideration  of  one 
consulship  having  been  conceded  to  the  plebeians.  The 
commons  gave  the  consulship  to  Lucius  Sextius,  by  whose 
law  it  had  been  obtained.  The  patricians  by  their  popular 
influence  obtained  the  prsetorship  for  Spurius  Furius  Ca- 
millus, the  son  of  Marcus,  the  sedileship  for  Cneius  Quinc- 
tius  Capitolinus  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  men  of 
their  own  rank.  To  Lucius  Sextius  the  patrician  colleague 
assigned  was  Lucius  ^niilius  Mamercinus.     In  the  begin* 
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ning  of  the  year  mention  was  made  botli  of  the  Gauls, 
who,  after  having  strayed  about  througli  Apulia,  it  was 
now  rumored  were  forming  into  a  body ;  and  also  concern- 
ing a  revolt  of  the  Heruicians.  When  all  business  was 
purposely  deferred,  so  that  nothing  should  be  transacted 
through  means  of  the  plebeian  consul,  silence  was  obsej'vcd 
on  all  matters,  and  a  state  of  inaction  like  to  a  justitiuni ; 
except  that,  the  tribunes  not  suffering  it  to  pass  unnoticed 
that  the  nobility  had  arrogated  to  themselves  three  pati'i- 
cian  magistracies  as  a  compensation  for  one  plebeian  con- 
sul, sitting  in  curule  chairs,  clad  in  the  prajtexta  like  con- 
suls;  the  prsetor,  too,  administering  justice,  and  as  if  col- 
league to  the  consuls,  and  elected  under  the  same  auspices, 
the  Senate  were  in  consequence  made  ashamed  to  order 
the  curule  sediles  to  be  elected  from  among  the  patricians. 
It  was  at  first  agreed  that  they  should  be  elected  from  the 
commons  every  second  year;  afterwards  the  matter  was 
left  open.  Then,  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Genucius  and 
Quintus  Servilius,  affairs  being  tranquil  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  they  might  at  no  period  be  exempt  from  fear 
and  danger,  a  great  pestilence  arose.  They  say  that  a  prae- 
tor, a  curule  a3dile,  and  three  plebeian  tribunes  died  of 
it,  and  that  several  other  deaths  took  place  in  proportion 
among  the  populace ;  and  that  pestilence  was  made  mem- 
orable chiefly  by  the  death  of  Marcus  Furius,  which,  though 
occurring  at  an  advanced  age,  was  still  much  lamented. 
For  he  was  a  truly  extraordinary  man  under  every  change, 
of  fortune ;  the  first  man  in  the  state  in  peace  and  war,  be- 
fore he  went  into  exile ;  still  more  illustrious  in  exile, 
whether  by  the  regret  felt  for  him  by  the  state,  which, 
when  in  captivity,  implored  his  aid  when  absent,  or  by  the 
success  with  which,  when  restored  to  his  country,  he  re- 
stored that  country  along  with  himself.  For  tive-and- 
twenty  years  afterwards  (for  so  many  years  afterwards 
did  he  live)  he  uniformly  preserved  his  claims  to  such 
great  glory,  and  was  deemed  deserving  of  their  consider- 
ing him,  next  after  Romulus,  a  second  founder  of  the  city 
of  Rome. 

2.  The  pestilence  continued  both  for  this  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  Caius  Sulpicius  Peticus  and  Cains  Licinius  Stolo 
being  consuls.     During  that  year  nothing  worth  recording 
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took  place,  except  that,  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the 
favor  of  the  gods,  there  was  a  Lectisternium,  the  third 
time  since  the  building  of  the  city.  And  when  the  violence 
of  the  disease  was  alleviated  neither  by  human  measures 
nor  by  divine  interference,  their  minds  being  broken  down 
by  superstition,  among  other  means  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  scenic  plays  also  are  said  to  have  been 
instituted,  a  new  thing  to  a  warlike  people  (for  hitherto 
there  had  been  only  the  shows  of  the  circus).  But  the 
matter  was  trivial  (as  all  beginnings  generally  are),  and 
even  that  itself  from  a  foreign  source.  Without  any  poet- 
ry, or  gesticulating  in  imitation  of  such  poetry,  actors 
were  sent  for  from  Etruria,  dancing  to  the  measures  of  a 
musician,  and  exhibited,  according  to  the  Tuscan  fashion, 
movements  by  no  means  ungraceful.  The  young  men  af- 
terwards began  to  imitate  these,  throwing  out  at  the  same 
time  among  each  other  jocular  expressions  in  uncouth 
verses ;  nor,  were  their  gestures  irrelevant  to  their  lan- 
guage. Wherefore  the  matter  was  received  with  appro- 
bation, and  by  frequent  use  was  much  improved.  To  the 
native  performers  the  name  of  histriones,  was  given,  be- 
cause hister,  in  the  Tuscan  vocabulary,  was  the  name  of  an 
actor,  who  did  not,  as  formerly,  throw  out  alternately  art- 
less and  unpolished  verses  like  the  Fescennine  at  random, 
but  represented  medleys  complete  with  metre,  the  music 
being  regularly  adjusted  for  the  musician,  and  with  appro- 
priate gesticulation.  Living,  who  several  years  after,  giv- 
ing up  medleys,  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  digest  a 
story  with  a  regular  plot  (the  same  being,  forsooth,  as  all 
were  at  that  time,  the  actor  of  his  own  pieces),  after  having 
broken  his  voice  from  having  been  too  repeatedly  called 
on,  and  after  having  sought  permission,  is  said  to  h'ave 
placed  a  boy  before  the  musician  to  chant,  and  to  have 
performed  the  gesticulations  with  considerably  freer  move- 
ment, because  the  employment  of  his  voice  was  no  imped- 
iment to  him.  Thence  commenced  the  practice  of  chant- 
ing to  the  actors  according  to  their  manual  gesticulations, 
and  the  dialogues  only  were  left  to  their  voice.  When  by 
this  arrangement  the  business  of  scenic  performances  was 
called  away  from  laughter  and  intemperate  mirth,  and  the 
amusement  became  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  the 
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young  men,  leaving  to  regular  actors  the  performance  of 
plays,  began  themselves,  according  to  the  ancient  usage, 
to  throw  out  ludicrous  jests  comprised  in  verses,  which 
from  that  time  were  called  exodia,  and  were  collected 
chiefly  from  the  Atellan  farces.  Which  kind  of  amuse- 
ment, received  from  the  Osci,  the  young  kept  to  them- 
selves, nor  did  they  suffer  it  to  be  debased  by  regular 
players.  Hence  it  remains  an  established  usage  that  the 
actors  of  the  Atellan  farces  are  neither  degraded  from  their 
tribe,  and  may  serve  in  the  army,  as  if  having  no  connection 
with  the  profession  of  the  stage.  Among  the  trifling  be- 
ginnings of  other  matters,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  first 
origin  of  plays  also  should  be  noticed ;  that  it  might  ap- 
pear how  from  a  moderate  commencement  it  has  reached 
its  present  extravagance,  scarcely  to  be  supported  by  opu- 
lent kingdoms. 

3.  However,  the  first  introduction  of  plays,  intended  as 
a  religious  expiation,  neither  relieved  their  minds  from  re- 
ligious awe  nor  their  bodies  from  disease.  Nay,  more ; 
when  the  circus,  being  inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Tiber,  happened  to  interrupt  the  middle  of  the  perform- 
ance, that  indeed,  as  if  the  gods  were  now  turned  from 
them,  and  despised  their  efforts  to  soothe  their  wrath,  ex- 
cited great  terror.  Accordingly,  Cneius  Genucius  and  Lu- 
cius ^milius  Mamcrcinus  being  a  second  time  consuls, 
when  the  searching  for  expiations  harassed  their  minds, 
more  than  the  diseases  did  their  bodies,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  collected  from  the  memory  of  the  more  aged,  that  a 
pestilence  had  formerly  been  relieved,  on  the  nail  being 
driven  by  a  dictator.  Induced  by  this  superstitious  cir- 
cumstance, the  Senate  ordered  a  dictator  to  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  nail.  Lucius  Manlius  Im- 
periosus  being  appointed,  named  Lucius  Pinarius  master 
of  the  horse.  There  is  an  ancient  law  written  in  antique 
letters  and  words,  that  whoever  is  supreme  officer  should 
drive  a  nail  on  the  ides  of  September.  It  was  driven  into 
the  right  side  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  supremely  good 
and  great,  on  that  part  where  the  Temple  of  Minerva  is. 
They  say  that  the  nail  was  a  mark  of  the  number  of  years 
elapsed,  because  letters  were  rare  in  those  times,  and  that 
the  law  was  referred  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  because 
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number  is  the  invention  of  that  goddess.  Cincins,  a  care- 
ful writer  on  such  monuments,  asserts  that  there  were  seen 
at  Volsinii  also  nails  fixed  in  the  Temple  of  Nortia,  a  Tus- 
can goddess,  as  indices  of  the  number  of  years.  Marcus 
Horatius,  being  consul,  according  to  law  dedicated  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest,  the  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  kings;  the  solemnity  of  fixing  the  nail 
was  afterwards  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the  dicta- 
tors, because  theirs  was  a  superior  office.  The  custom  be- 
ing afterwards  dropped,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  in  itself,  on  account  of  which  a  dictator  should 
be  appointed.  For  which  reason  Lucius  Manlius  being 
appointed,  just  as  if  he  had  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  the  business  of  the  state  in  general,  and 
not  to  acquit  it  of  a  religious  obligation,  being  ambitious 
to  manage  the  Hernician  war,  harassed  the  youth  by  a  se- 
vere levy,  and  at  length,  all  the  plebeian  tribunes  having 
risen  up  against  liim,  whether  overcome  by  force  or  shame, 
he  resigned  the  dictatorship. 

4.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  year,  Quintus  Servilius  Ahala,  Lucius  Genucius 
being  consuls,  a  day  of  trial  is  appointed  for  Manlius  by 
Marcus  Pomponius,  tribune  of  the  commons.  His  severi- 
ty in  the  levies,  carried  not  only  to  the  fining  of  the  citi- 
zens, but  even  to  the  laceration  of  their  bodies,  those  who 
had  not  answered  to  their  names  being  some  beaten  with 
rods,  others  thrown  into  prison,  was  hateful;  and  more 
hateful  than  all  was  his  violent  temper,  and  the  surname  of 
Imperiosus,  offensive  to  a  free  state,  adopted  by  him  from 
an  ostentation  of  severity,  which  he  exercised  not  more 
against  strangers  than  his  nearest  friends,  and  even  those 
of  his  own  blood.  And  among  other  things,  the  tribune 
alleged  as  a  charge  against  him  that  "  he  had  banished  his 
son,  a  youth  convicted  of  no  improper  conduct,  from  the 
city,  home,  household  gods,  Forum,  light,  from  the  society 
of  his  equals,  and  consigned  him  in  a  manner  to  a  prison 
or  work-house  ;  where  a  youth  of  dictatorian  rank,  born  of 
a  very  high  family,  should  learn,  by  his  daily  suffering, 
that  he  was  descended  of  a  truly  imperious  father.  And 
for  what  offense  ?  because  he  was  not  eloquent,  nor  ready 
in  discourse.     Which  defect  of  nature,  whether  ought  it 
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to  be  treated  with  leniency  if  there  were  a  particle  of  hu- 
manity in  him,  or  ought  it  to  be  punished,  and  rendered 
more  remarkable  by  harsh  treatment  ?  The  dumb  beasts 
even,  if  any  of  their  offspring  happen  to  be  badly  formed, 
are  not  tlie  less  careful  in  nourishing  and  cherishing  them. 
But  Lucius  Manlius  aggravated  the  misfortune  of  his  son 
by  severity,  and  further  clogged  the  slowness  of  his  intel- 
lects ;  and  if  there  were  in  him  even  the  least  spark  of  nat- 
ural ability,  he  extinguished  it  by  a  rustic  life  and  a  clown- 
ish education,  and  keeping  him  among  cattle." 

5.  By  these  charges  the  minds  of  all  were  exasperated 
against  him  more  than  that  of  the  young  man  himself ; 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  being  grieved  that  he  was  even  the 
cause  of  public  odium  and  accusations  to  his  father,  that 
all  the  gods  and  men  might  know  that  he  would  rather  af- 
ford aid  to  his  father  than  to  his  enemies,  he  forms  the  de- 
sign, characteristic  of  a  rude  and  rustic  mind,  no  doubt, 
and  though  of  a  precedent  not  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
civil  life,  yet  commendable  for  its  filial  piety.  Having  fur- 
nished himself  with  a  knife,  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  he  proceeds  early  in  the  morning  into  the  city,  and 
from  the  gate  straightway  to  the  house  of  Marcus  Pompo- 
nius  the  tribune  :  he  tells  the  porter  that  he  wanted  to  see 
his  master  immediately,  and  bid  him  to  announce  that  he 
was  Titus  Manlius,  son  of  Lucius.  Being  introduced  im- 
mediately (for  he  had  hopes  that  the  youth,  incensed 
against  his  father,  brought  either  some  new  charge,  or 
some  advice  to  accomplish  the  project),  after  mutual  greet- 
ing, he  says  that  there  were  some  matters  which  he  wished 
to  transact  with  him  in  private.  Then,  all  persons  being 
ordered  to  withdraw  to  a  distance,  he  draws  his  dagger ; 
and  standing  over  the  couch  with  his  dagger  ready  to 
strike,  he  threatens  that  he  would  immediately  stab  him, 
unless  he  would  swear  in  the  words  which  he  would  dic- 
tate, that "  he  never  would  hold  a  meeting  of  the  commons 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  father."  The  tribune, 
alarmed  (for  he  saw  the  steel  glittering  before  his  eyes, 
himself  alone  and  unarmed  j  the  other  a  ypung  man,  and 
very  powerful,  and,  what  was  no  less  terrifying,  savagely 
ferocious  in  his  bodily  strength),  swears  in  the  terms  in 
which  he  was  obliged  ;  and  afterwards  acknowledged  that, 
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forced  by  this  proceeding,  lie  gave  up  his  undertaking. 
Nor  though  the  commons  would  have  preferred  that  aij 
opportunity  was  afforded  f  hem  of  passing  iSentence  on  si? 
cruel  and  tyrannical  a  c»  Jprit,  they  were  not  much  dis- 
pleased that  the  son  had  dared  to  act  so  in  behalf  of  his 
father ;  and  that  was  the  more  commendable  in  this,  that 
such  great  severity  on  the  part  of  the  father  had  not  wean- 
ed his  mind  from  his  filial  affection.  Wherefore  the  plead- 
ing of  his  cause  was  not  only  dispensed  with  for  the  fa- 
ther, but  the  matter  even  became  a  source  of  honor  to  the 
young  man ;  and  when  it  had  been  determined  on  that  year 
for  the  first  time  that  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  for  the  le- 
gions should  be  appointed  by  suffrage  (for  before  that  the 
commanders  themselves  used  to  appoint  them,  as  they  now 
do  those  whom  they  call  Rufuli),  he  obtained  the  second 
place  among  six,  without  any  merit  of  a  civil  or  military 
nature  to  conciliate  public  favor ;  as  he  had  spent  his  youth 
in  the  country  and  at  a  distance  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world. 

6.  On  the  same  year  the  middle  of  the  Forum  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  to  an  immense  depth,  forming  a  sort  of 
vast  cave,  either  by  reason  of  an  earthquake  or  some  other 
violent  cause ;  nor  could  that  gulf  be  filled  up  by  throw- 
ing earth  into  it,  every  one  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost, 
until,  by  the  admonition  of  the  gods,  an  inquiry  began  to 
be  instituted  as  to  what  constituted  the  chief  strength  of 
the  Roman  people?  for  the  soothsayers  declare  that  must 
be  devoted  to  that  place,  if  they  desired  the  Romau  Si.ate 
to  be  perpetual.  Then  they  tell  us  that  Marcus  Curtius, 
a  youth  distinguished  in  war,  reproved  them  for  hesitating 
whether  there  was  any  greater  Roman  good  than  arms  and 
valor.  Silence  being  made,  looking  to  the  temples  of  the 
immortal  gods,  which  command  a  view  of  the  Forum,  arid 
towards  the  Capitol,  and  extending  his  hands  at  one  time 
towards  heaven,  at  another  towards  the  infernal  gods, 
through  the  gaping  aperture  of  the  earth,  he  devoted  him- 
self ;  then,  mounted  on  a  horse  accoutred  in  the  most  gor- 
geous style  possible,  he  plunged  in  full  armor  into  the  open- 
ing, and  offerings  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  thrown 
in  over  him  by  the  multitude  of  men  and  women-,  snd  the 
lake  was  called  Curtian,  not  from  Curtius  Mettus,  ciie  ap 
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cient  soldier  of  Titus  Tatius,  but  from  this  circumstance. 
If  any  way  would  lead  one's  inquiry  to  the  truth,  industry 
would  not  be  wanting :  now,  when  length  of  time  precludes 
all  certainty  of  evidence,  we  must  stand  by  the  rumor  of 
tradition;  and  the  name  of  the  lake  must  be  accoimted 
for  from  this  more  recent  story.  After  due  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  so  great  a  prodigy,  the  Senate,  during  the  same 
year,  being  consulted  regarding  the  Hernioians  (after  hav- 
ing sent  heralds  to  demand  restitution  in  vain),  voted  that 
a  motion  be  submitted  on  the  earliest  day  to  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  declaring  war  against  the  Hernicians,  and 
the  people,  in  full  assembly,  order  it.  That  province  fell 
by  lot  to  the  consul  Lucius  Genucius.  The  state  was  in 
anxious  suspense,  because  he  was  the  first  plebeian  consul 
that  was  about  to  conduct  a  war  under  his  own  auspices, 
being  sure  to  judge  of  the  good  or  bad  policy  of  establish- 
ing a  community  of  honors,  according  as  the  matter  should 
turn  out.  Chance  so  arranged  it  that  Genucius,  marching 
against  the  enemy  with  a  considerable  force,  fell  into  an 
ambnsh ;  the  legions  being  routed  by  reason  of  a  sudden 
panic,  the  consul  was  slain,  after  being  surrounded  by  per- 
sons who  knew  not  whom  they  had  slain.  When  this 
news  was  brought  to  ROme,  the  patricians,  by  no  means 
so  grieved  for  the  public  disaster  as  elated  at  the  unsuc- 
cessful guidance  of  the  plebeian  consul,  everywhere  ex- 
claim, "  They  might  now  go  and  elect  consuls  from  the 
commons,  they  might  transfer  the  auspices  where  it  was 
impious  to  do  so.  The  patricians  might  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  be  driven  from  their  own  exclusive  honor :  whether 
had  this  inauspicious  law  availed  also  against  the  immor- 
tal gods  ?  They  had  vindicated  their  authority,  their  au- 
spices ;  which,  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  defiled  by  one  by 
whom  it  was  contraiy  to  human  and  divine  law  that  they 
should  have  been,  the  destruction  of  the  army  with  its  lead- 
er was  a  warning,  that  elections  should  hereafter  be  con- 
ducted in  utter  violation  of  the  rights  of  birth."  The 
Senate-house  and  the  Forum  resound  with  expressions 
such  as  these.  Appius  Claudius,  because  he  had  dis- 
suaded the  law,  and  now  with  greater  authority  blamed  the 
issue  of  a  measure  which  had  been  found  fault  with  by 
himself,  the  consul  Servilius  appoints  dictator  by  the  gen- 

21* 
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eral  wish  of  the  patricians,  and  a  levy  and  cessation  of  busi- 
ness ave  proclainied. 

7.  Before  the  dictator  and  the  new  legions  could  arrive 
among  the  Hernicians,  matters  were  conducted  with  great 
success  under  the  direction  of  Caius  Sulpicius,  the  lieuten- 
ant-general, making  use  of  a  favorable  opportunity.  On 
the  Hernicians,  who  after  the  death  of  the  consul  came  up 
contemptuously  to  the  Roman  camp  with  the  certainty  of 
taking  it,  a  sally  was  made  by  the  exhortations  of  the  con- 
sul, the  minds  of  the  soldiers  also  being  full  of  rage  and 
indignation.  The  Hernicians  were  much  disappointed  in 
their  hopes  of  approaching  the  rampart,  in  such  complete 
confusion  did  they  retire  from  thence.  Then,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  dictator,  the  new  army  is  joined  to  the  old,  the 
forces  are  doubled ;  and  the  dictator  in  a  public  assembly, 
by  bestowing  praises  on  the  lieutenant-general  and  the 
soldiers  by  whose  valor  the  camp  had  been  defended,  at 
the  same  time  raises  the  spirits  of  those  who  heard  their 
own  deserved  praises,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  the 
others  to  rival  such  valor.  With  no  less  vigor  are  the 
military  preparations  made  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  who, 
mindful  of  the  honor  previously  acquired,  and  not  igno- 
rant that  the  enemy  had  increased  their  strength,  augment 
their  forces  also.  The  entire  Hernician  race,  all  of  mil- 
itary age,  are  called  out.  Eight  cohorts,  each  consisting 
of  four  hundred  men,  the  chosen  strength  of  their  people, 
are  levied.  This,  the  select  flower  of  their  youth,  they 
filled  with  hope  and  courage  by  their  having  decreed  that 
they  should  receive  double  pay.  They  were  exempt  also 
from  military  work,  that,  being  reserved  for  the  single  la- 
bor of  fighting,  they  might  feel  that  they  should  make  ex- 
ertions more  than  are  made  by  ordinary  men.  They  are 
placed  in  an  extraordinary  position  in  the  field,  that  their 
valor  might  be  the  more  conspicuous.  A  plain  two  miles 
in  breadth  separated  the  Roman  camp  from  the  Herni- 
cians ;  in  the  middle  of  this,  the  spaces  being  about  equal 
on  both  sides,  thej'  came  to  an  engagement.  At  first  the 
fight  was  kept  up  with  doubtful  hope ;  the  Roman  cavalry 
having  repeatedly  essayed  to  no  purpose  to  break  the  ene- 
my's line  by  their  charge.  When  their  fighting  as  cavalry 
was  less  marked  by  success  than  by  great  efforts,  the  cav- 
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airy,  having  first  consulted  the  dictator,  and  then  obtained 
his  permission,  leaving  their  horses  behind,  rush  forward 
in  front  of  the  line,  with  a  loud  shout,  and  recommence  the 
battle  after  a  new  style ;  nor  could  they  be  resisted,  had 
not  the  extraordinary  cohorts,  possessing  equal  vigor  both 
of  body  and  spirit,  thrown  themselves  in  their  way. 

8.  Then  the  contest  is  carried  on  between  the  leading 
men  of  the  two  states.  Whatever  the  common  fortune  of 
war  carried  off  from  either  side,  the  loss  was  many  times 
greater  than  can  be  estimated  by  the  numbers :  the  rest, 
an  armed  populace,  as  if  they  had  delegated  the  fight  to 
the  leading  men,  rest  the  issue  of  their  own  success  on  the 
bravery  of  others.  Many  fall  on  both  sides;  more  are 
wounded.  At  length  the  horsemen,  chiding  each  other, 
asking,  "  what  now  remained,"  if  neither  when  mounted 
they  had  made  an  impression  on  the  enemy,  nor  as  infan- 
try did  they  achieve  any  thing  of  moment;  what  third 
mode  of  fighting  did  they  wait  for  ?  Why  had  they  so 
fiercely  rushed  forward  before  the  line,  and  fought  in  a 
post  not  belonging  to  them?  Aroused  by  these  mutual 
chidings,  they  raise  the  shout  anew,  and  press  forward ; 
and  first  they  made  the  enemy  shrink,  then  made  them 
give  way,  and  at  length  fairly  made  them  turn  their  backs. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  circumstance  obtained  the  ad- 
vantage against  strength  so  vi^ell  matched,  except  that  the 
constant  fortune  of  both  people  might  have  raised  or  de- 
pressed their  spirits.  The  Romans  pursued  the  Herni- 
cians  in  their  flight  to  their  camp;  they  refrained  from 
attacking  the  camp,  because  it  was  late.  The  fact  of  not 
having  finished  the  sacrifices  with  success  detained  the 
dictator,  so  that  he  could  not  give  the  signal  before  noon, 
and  hence  the  contest  was  protracted  till  night.  Next  day 
the  camp  of  the  Hernicians  was  deserted,  and  some  wound- 
ed men  were  found  left  behind,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
fugitives  was  routed  by  the  Signians,  as  their  standards 
were  seen  passing  by  their  walls  but  thinly  attended,  and 
dispersed  over  the  country  in  precipitate  flight.  Nor  was 
the  victory  an  unbloody  one  to  the  Romans ;  a  fourth  part 
of  the  soldiers  perished;  and,  where  there  was  no  less  of 
loss,  several  Roman  horsemen  fell. 

9.  On  the  following  year,  when  the  consuls  Caius  Sul 
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picius  and  Cains  Licinius  Calvus  led  an  army  against  tho 
Heruicians,  and,  finding  no  enemy  in  the  country,  took  their 
city  Ferentiniim  by  storm,  as  they  were  returning  thence, 
tlie  Tiburtians  shut  their  gates  against  them.  Though 
many  complaints  had  been  made  on  both  sides  before  this, 
this  was  the  determining  cause  why  war  was  declared 
against  the  Tiburtian  people,  restitution  having  been  de- 
manded through  heralds.  It  is  sufficiently  ascertained 
that  Titus  Quinctius  Pennus  was  dictator  that  year,  aftd 
that  Servius  Cornelius  Maluginensis  was  his  master  of 
the  horse.  Macer  Licinius  writes  that  he  was  named  by 
the  consul  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  elections,  be- 
cause his  colleague  hastening  to  have  the  elections  over 
before  undertaking  the  war,  that  he  might  continue  the 
consulship,  he  thought  it  right  to  thwart  his  ambitious  de- 
signs. This  being  designed  as  a  compliment  to  his  own 
family,  renders  the  authority  of  Licinius  of  the  less  weight. 
As  I  find  no  mention  of  that  circumstance  in  the  more  an- 
cient annals,  my  mind  inclines  me  to  consider  that  the  dic- 
tator was  appointed  on  account  of  the  Gallic  war.  On  that 
year,  certainly,  the  Gauls  pitched  their  camp  at  the  third 
stone  on  the  Salarian  road,  at  the  farther  side  of  the  bridge 
of  the  Anio.  The  dictator,  after  he  had  proclaimec'  a  ces- 
sation of  civil  business  on  account  of  the  Gallic  tumult, 
bound  all  the  younger  citizens  by  the  military  oath ;  and 
having  set  forth  from  the  city  with  a  great  army,  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  hither  bank  of  the  Anio.  The  bridge  lay 
between  both  armies,  neither  side  attempting  to  break  it 
down,  l€st  it  should  be  an  indication  of  fear."  There  were 
frequent  skirmishes  for  the  possession  of  the  bridge ;  nor 
could  it  be  clearly  determined  who  were  masters  of  it,  the 
superiority  being  so  indecisive.  A  Gaul  of  very  large  stat- 
ure advanced  on  the  bridge,  then  unoccupied,  and  says,  with 
as  loud  a  voice  as  he  could  exert,  "  Let  the  bravest  man 
that  Rome  now  possesses  come  forward  here  to  battle, 
that  the  event  of  an  engagement  between  us  both  may 
show  which  nation  is  superior  in  war." 

10.  There  was  for  a  long  time  silence  among  the  young 
Roman  nobility,  as  they  were  both  ashamed  to  decline  the 
contest  and  unwilling  to  claim  the  principal  post  of  danger. 
Then  Titus  Manlius,  son  of  Lucius,  the  same  who  had  freed 
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his  father  from  the  vexatious  persecution  of  the  tribune, 
proceeds  from  his  station  to  the  dictator :  "  Without  youv 
cornmauds,  general,  I  would  never  fight  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  not  though  I  should  see  certain  victory  before  me. 
If  you  permit  me,  I  wish  to  show  that  brute,  who  insolently 
makes  such  a  parade  before  the  enemy's  line,  that  I  am 
sprung  from  that  family  which  dislodged  a' body  of  Gauls 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock."  Then  the  dictator  says  :  "  Titus 
Manlius,  may  you  prosper  for  your  valor  and  dutiful  af- 
fection to  your  father  and  your  country.  Go  on,  and  make 
good  the  invincibility  of  the  Roman  name  with  the  aid  of 
the  gods."  His  companions  then  arm  the  youth ;  he  takes 
a  footman's  shield,  girds  himself  with  a  Spanish  sword,  fit 
for  a  close  fight.  When  armed  and  equipped,  they  lead 
him  out  against  the  Gaul,  who  exhibited  stolid  exultation, 
and  (for  the  ancients  thought  that  also  worthy  of  mention) 
thrust  out  his  tongue  in  derision.  They  then  retire  to 
their  station,  and  the  two,  being  armed,  are  left  in  the  mid- 
die  space,  more  after  the  manner  of  a  spectacle  than  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  combat;  by  no  means  well  matched, 
according  to  those  who  judged  by  sight  and  appearance. 
The  one  had  a  body  enormous  in  size,  glittering  in  a  vest 
of  various  colors,  and  in  armor  painted  and  inlaid  with 
gold;  the  other  had  a  middle  stature,  as  is  seen  among 
soldiers,  and  a  mien  unostentatious,  in  arms  fit  for  ready 
use  rather  than  adapted  for  show.  He  had  no  song,  no 
capering,  nor  idle  flourishing  of  arms,  but  his  breast,  teem- 
ing with  courage  and  silent  rage,  had  reserved  all  its  feroci- 
ty for  the  decision  of  the  contest.  When  they  took  their 
stand  between  the  two  armies,  the  minds  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals around  them  suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  the 
Gaul,  like  a  huge  mass  threatening  to  fall  on  that  which 
was  beneath  it,  stretching  forward  his  shield  with  his  left 
hand,  discharged  an  ineffectual  cut  of  his  sword  with  a 
great  noise  on  the  armor  of  his  foe  as  he  advanced  towards 
him.  The  Roman,  raising  the  point  of  his  sword,  after  he 
had  pushed  aside  the  lower  part  of  the  enemy's  shield  with 
his  own,  and  closing  on  him  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  a  wound,  insinuated  himself  with  his  entire  body 
between  the  body  and  arms  of  the  foe,  with  one,  and  im- 
mediately with  another  thrust  pierced  his  belly  and  groin, 
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and  stretched  his  enemy,  now  prostrate,  over  a  vast  extent 
of  ground.  Without  offering  the  body  of  the  prostrate 
foe  any  other  indignity,  he  despoiled  it  of  one  chain; 
which,  though  smeared  with  blood,  he  threw  around  his 
neck.  Dismay,  with  astonishment,  now  held  the  Gauls 
motionless.  The  Romans,  elated  with  joy,  advancing  from 
their  post  to  meet  their  champion,  with  congratulations 
and  praises  conduct  him  to  the  dictator.  Among  them 
uttering  some  uncouth  jests  in  military  fashion  somewhat 
resembling  verses,  the  name  of  Torquatus  was  heard  :  this 
name,  being  kept  up,  became  afterwards  an  honor  to  the 
descendants  even  of  the  family.  The  dictator  added  a 
present  of  a  golden  crown,  and  before  a  public  assembly 
extolled  that  action  with  the  highest  praises. 

11.  And,  indeed,  of  so  great  moment  was  the  contest 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  war  in  general,  that  on  the 
night  following  the  army  of  the  Gauls,  having  abandoned 
their  camp  in  confusion,  passed  over  into  the  territory  of 
Tibur,  and  from  thence  soon  after  into  Campania,  having 
concluded  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  war,  and  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  provision  by  the  Tiburtians. 
That  was  the  reason  why,  on  the  next  year,  Caius  Pffito 
lius  Balbus,  consul,  though  the  province  of  the  Hernicians 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  colleague,  Marcus  Fabius  Am- 
bustus,  led  an  army,  by  order  of  the  people,  against  the 
Tiburtians.  To  whose  assistance  when  the  Gauls  came 
back  from  Campania,  dreadful  devastations  were  commit- 
ted in  the  Lavican,  Tusculan,  and  Alban  territories.  And 
though  the  state  was  satisfied  with  a  consul  as  leader 
against  the  Tiburtian  enemy,  the  alarm  created  by  the 
Gauls  rendered  it  necessary  .that  a  dictator  should  be  ap- 
pointed. Quintus  Servilius  Ahala  having  been  appointed, 
named  Titus  Quinctius  master  of  the  horse ;  and,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  vowed  the  great  games,  should  that 
war  turn  out  successfully.  The  dictator  then,  having  or- 
dered the  consular  army  to  remain  to  confine  the  Tibur- 
tians to  their  own  war,  bound  all  the  younger  citizens  by 
the  military  oath,  none  declining  the  service.  A  battle  was 
fought  not  far  from  the  CoUine  gate  with  the  strength  of 
the  entire  city,  in  the  sight  of  their  parents,  wives,  and 
cliildren ;  which,  being  great  incitements  to  courage,  even 
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when  these  relatives  are  absent,  being  now  placed  before 
their  eyes,  fired  the  soldiers  at  once  with  feelings  of  shame 
and  compassion.  Great  havoc  being  made  on  both  sides, 
the  Gallic  army  is  at  length  worsted.  In  their  flight  they 
make  for  Tibur,  as  being  the  main  stay  of  the  war ;  and 
being  intercepted  while  straggling  by  the  consul  Ptetelius, 
not  far  from  Tibur,  and  the  Tiburtians  having  come  out 
to  bring  them  aid,  they  are  with  the  latter  driven  within 
the  gates.  Matters  were  managed  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess both  by  the  dictator  and  the  consul.  And  the  other 
consul,  Fabius,  at  first  in  slight  skirmishes,  and  at  length 
in  one  single  battle,  defeated  the  Hernioians,  when  they  at- 
tacked him  with  all  their  forces.  The  dictator,  after  pass- 
ing the  highest  encomiums  on  the  consuls  in  the  Senate 
and  before  the  people,  and  yielding  up  the  honor  of  his  own 
exploits  to  them,  I'esigned  his  dictatorship.  Ps3telius  en- 
joyed a  double  triumph,  over  the  Gauls  and  the  Tiburtians. 
Fabius  was  satisfied  with  entering  the  city  in  ovation. 
The  Tiburtians  derided  the  triumph  of  Psetelius ;  "for 
where,"  they  said, "  had  he  encountered  them  in  the  field  ? 
that  a  few  of  their  people  having  gone  outsiJe  the  gates 
to  witness  the  flight  and  confusion  of  the  Gauls,  on  seeing 
an  attack  made  on  themselves,  and  that  those  who  came  in 
the  way  were  slaughtered  without  distinction,  had  retired 
within  the  city.  Did  that  seem  to  the  Romans  worthy  of 
a  triumph  ?  They  should  not  consider  it  an  extraordinary 
and  wondrous  feat  to  raise  a  tumult  at  the  enemy's  gates, 
as  they  should  soon  see  greater  confusion  before  their  own 
walls." 

12.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  following,  Marcus  Pqpillius 
Lsenas  and  Cneius  Manlius  being  consuls,  during  the  first  si- 
lence of  the  night  having  set  out  from  Tibur  with  an  army 
prepared  for  action,  they  came  to  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
suddenness  of  the  thing,  and  the  panic  occurring  at  night, 
occasioned  some  terror  among  them  on  being  suddenly 
aroused  from  sleep  ;  further,  the  ignorance  of  many  as  to 
who  the  enemy  were  or  whence  they  had  come.  However, 
they  quickly  ran  to  arms,  and  guards  were  posted  at  the 
gates,  and  the  walls  were  secured  with  troops  ;  and  when 
daylight  showed  but  an  inconsiderable  force  before  the 
walls,  and  that  the  enemy  were  none  other  than  the  Tibur- 
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tians,  the  consuls,  having  gone  forth  from  the  two  gates, 
attack  on  either  side  the  army  of  these  now  advancing  up 
to  the  walls ;  and  it  became  obvious  that  they  had  come 
relying  rather  on  the  opportunity  than  on  their  valor,  for 
they  hardly  sustained  the  first  charge  of  the  Romans. 
Nay  more,  it  was  evident  that  their  coming  proved  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  Romans,  and  that  a  disturbance  just  arising 
between  the  patricians  and  commons  was  checked  by  the 
dread  of  a  war  so  near  them.  In  the  next  war  there  was 
another  irruption  of  the  enemy,  more  terrible  to  the  coun- 
try than  to  the  city.  The  Tarquinians  overran  the  Ro- 
man frontiers,  committing  depredations  on  that  side  more 
especially  where  they  are  contiguous  to  Etruria ;  and  res- 
titution being  demanded  in  vain,  the  new  consuls,  Cneius 
Fabius  and  Caius  Plautius,  proclaimed  war  on  them  by  or- 
der of  the  people ;  and  that  province  fell  to  the  lot  of  Fa- 
bius, the  Hernicians  to  Plautius.  A  rumor  of  a  Gallic  war 
also  was  gaining  ground.  But  amidst  their  many  terrors, 
they  had  some  consolation  from  a  peace  granted  to  the 
Latins  at  their  own  request,  as  also  from  a  considerable 
reinforcement  of  soldiers  received  from  them  in  conformity 
with  an  old  treaty,  which  they  had  for  several  years  ceased 
to  observe.  When  the  Roman  cause  was  supported  by 
this  aid,  the  tidings  that  the  Gauls  had  come  to  PriEnoste, 
and  were  encamped  near  to  Pedum,  were  less  heeded.  It 
was  determined  that  Caius  Sulpicius  should  be  appointed 
dictator.  Caius  Plautius  the  consul,  being  sent  for  for  the 
purpose,  nominated  him ;  Marcus  Valerius  was  assigned  as 
master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator.  These  having  select- 
ed the  best  of  the  soldiers  out  of  the  two  consular  armies, 
led  them  against  the  Gauls.  This  war  was  more  tedious 
than  was  satisfactory  to  either  party.  When  at  first  the 
Gauls  only  were  desirous  of  fighting,  afterwards  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  considerably  surpassed  the  ferocity  of  the 
Gauls  in  their  ardor  for  arms  and  battle ;  it  by  no  means 
met  the  approbation  of  the  dictator  when  no  urgent  ne- 
cessity existed  to  run  any  hazard  against  an  enemy  whose 
strength  time  and  inconvenient  situation  would  daily  im- 
pair, in  total  inactivity,  without  provisions  previously  laid 
up  or  any  fortified  situation ;  besides,  being  persons  of 
such  minds  and  bodies,  that  all  their  force  lay  in  brisk  ex- 
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ei'tion,  while  tlie  same  flagged  by  short  delay.  On  these 
considerations  the  dictator  protracted  the  war,  and  de- 
nounced a  severe  penalty  against  any  one  who  should  fight 
against  the  enemy  without  orders.  The  soldiers,  being 
much  dissatisfied  with  this,  first  censured  the  dictator,  in 
their  conversation,  when  on  guard  and  on  the  watches ; 
sometimes  they  found  fault  with  the  patricians  in  general 
for  not  having  commanded  the  war  to  be  conducted  by  the 
consuls  :  "  That  an  excellent  general,  an  extraordinary  com- 
mander, had  been  selected,  who  thinks  that  while  he  does 
nothing  victory  will  fly  down  from  heaven  into  his  lap." 
Afterwards  they  gave  expression  to  these  same  sentiments 
openly  during  the  day,  and  to  others  still  more  outra- 
geous ;  that "  they  would  either  fight  without  the  general's 
orders,  or  would  proceed  in  a  body  to  Rome."  The  cen- 
turions, too,  began  to  mix  with  the  soldiers  ;  and  they  mur- 
mured not  only  in  their  own  quarters,  but  now  their  obser- 
vations began  to  be  confounded  together  at  head-quarters 
and  at  the  general's  tent,  and  the  crowd  increased  to  the 
magnitude  of  an  assembly,  and  they  now  shouted  from  all 
quarters  that  "  they  should  go  forthwith  to  the  dictator ; 
that  Sextus  Tullius  should  speak  in  behalf  of  the  army,  so 
as  became  his  courage." 

13.  Tullius  was  now  for  the  seventh  time  first  centurion 
of  a  legion ;  nor  was  there  in  the  army,  at  least  among 
those  who  served  in  the  infantry,  a  man  more  distinguish- 
ed by  his  conduct.  He,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  sol- 
diers, proceeds  to  the  ti-ibunal,  and  to  Sulpicius,  not  more 
,su7-prised  at  the  crowd  than  at  Tullius,  the  leader  of  the 
crowd,  a  soldier  most  obedient  to  command,  he  says :  "  Dic- 
tator, the  whole  army,  conceiving  that  they  have  been  con- 
demned  by  you  of  cowardice,  and  kept  without  their  arms 
by  way  of  disgrace,  has  entreated  me  to  plead  their  cause 
before  you.  In  truth,  if  having  deserted  our  post  any- 
where, if  turning  our  backs  to  the  enemy,  if  the  disgrace- 
ful loss  of  our  standards  could  be  laid  to  our  charge,  I 
would  still  think  it  but  just  that  we  should  obtain  this 
from  you,  that  you  would  suffer  us  to  redeem  oui-  fault  by 
our  bravery,  and  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  our  disgrace 
by  newly-acquired  glory.  Even  the  legions  defeated  at 
the  AUia,  when  they  afterwards  set  out  from  Veil,  recov- 
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ered  by  their  valor  the  same  country  which  they  had  lost 
through  a  panic.  We,  by  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  your 
good  fortune,  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  have  both 
our  cause  and  our  glory  uninjured.  Though  of  glory  I 
would  scarcely  venture  to  say  any  thing;  since  both  the 
enemy  scofE  at  us  with  every  kind  of  insult,  as  women 
hiding  ourselves  behind  a  rampart ;  and  you,  our  general, 
what  we  grieve  at  still  more,  judge  your  army  to  be  with- 
out spirit,  without  arms,  without  hands ;  and  before  you 
had  made  trial  of  us,  you  have  so  despaii'ed  of  us  as  to 
consider  yourself  to  be  the  leader  of  a  set  of  maimed  and 
disabled  men.  For  what  else  shall  we  believe  to  be  the 
reason  why  you,  a  veteran  general,  most  valiant  in  war,  sit 
down  with  hands  folded,  as  they  say.  But  however  it 
may  be,  it  is  fitter  that  you  should  seem  to  doubt  of  our 
courage  than  we  of  yours.  If,  however,  this  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding be  not  your  own,  but  a  jDublic  one ;  if  sotae  con- 
certed scheme  of  the  patricians,  and  not  the  Gallic  war, 
keeps  us  exiled  from  the  city,  from  our  homes,  I  beg  that 
you  consider  what  I  may  say  here  as  addressed  not  by  sol- 
diers to  their  general,  but  to  the  patricians  by  the  com- 
mons, who  tell  you  that  as  ye  have  your  separate  plans,  so 
will  they  have  theirs.  Who,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  can 
bo  angry  that  we  (consider  ourselves)  your  soldiers,  not 
your  slaves  ?  as  men  who  have  been  sent  to  war,  not  into 
exile  ?  as  men  who,  if  any  one  give  the  signal,  and  lead 
them  out  into  the  field,  will  fight  as  becomes  men  and  Ro- 
mans ?  as  men  who,  if  there  be  no  need  of  arms,  would 
spend  their  idle  time  in  Rome  rather  than  in  a  camp?. 
Consider  these  observations  as  addressed  to  the  patricians. 
As  your  soldiers,  we  entreat  you,  general,  to  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  fighting.  We  both  desire  to  conquer,  and 
also  to  conquer  with  you  for  our  leader ;  to  confer  on  you 
the  distinguished  laurel,  with  you  to  enter  the  city  in  tri- 
umph  ;  following  your  car  with  congratulations  and  re- 
joicings, to  approach  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  supremely 
great  and  good."  Tlie  entreaties  of  the  multitude  follow- 
ed the  speech  of  TuUius  ;  and  from  every  side  they  cried 
out  that  he  would  give  the  signal,  that  he  would  order 
them  to  take  arms. 

14.  The  dictator,  though  he  saw  that  a  good  result  was 
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brought  about  by  a  precedent  not  to  be  approved  of,  yet 
took  on  himself  to  do  what  the  soldiers  wished,  and  in- 
quires of  Tnllius  privately  what  the  nature  of  this  transac- 
tion was,  or  on  what  precedent  it  was  done  ?  Tullius  ear- 
nestly entreated  the  dictator  "  not  to  believe  him  forgetful 
of  military  discipline,  of  himself,  nor  of  the  respect  due  to 
his  general ;  that  he  had  not  declined  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  excited  multitude,  who  generally  were  like  to 
their  instigators,  lest  any  other  person  might  step  forward, 
such  an  excited  multitude  were  wont  to  elect.  That  for 
his  own  part  he  would  do  nothing  without  the  orders  of 
his  general ;  that  he  also  however  must  carefully  see  that 
he  keep  the  army  in  obedience.  That  minds  so  excited 
could  not  be  put  off :  that  they  would  choose  for  them- 
selves time  and  place,  if  they  were  not  granted  by  the  gen- 
eral." While  they  are  conversing  in  this  way,  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  as  a  Gaul  was  driving  away  some  cattle  feed- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  rampart,  two  Roman  soldiers  took 
them  from  him.  Stones  were  thrown  at  them  by  the  Gauls, 
then  a  shout  was  raised  at  the  next  Roman  post,  and  sev- 
eral ran  forward  on  both  sides.  And  now  matters  were 
not  far  from  a  regular  engagement,  had  not  the  contest 
been  quickly  stopped  by  the  centurions.  By  this  event  the 
testimony  of  Tullius  was  certainly  confirmed  with  the  dic- 
tator ;  and  the  matter  not  admitting  of  further  delay,  a 
proclamation  is  issued  that  they  were  to  fight  on  the  day 
following.  The  dictator,  however,  as  one  who  went  into 
the  field  relying  more  on  the  courage  of  his  men  than  on 
their  numerical  strength,  began  to  look  about  and  consider 
how  he  might  by  some  artifice  strike  terror  into  the  ene- 
my. With  a  sagacious  mind  he  devises  a  new  project, 
which  many  generals  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  coun- 
tries have  since  adopted,  some  indeed  in  our  own  times. 
He  orders  the  panniers  to  be  taken  from  the  mules,  and 
two  side-cloths  only  being  left,  he  mounts  the  muleteers  on 
them,  equipped  with  arms  partly  belonging  to  the  prison- 
ers, and  some  to  the  «ick.  About  a  thousand  of  these  be- 
ing equipped,  he  mixes  with  them  one  hundred  horsemen, 
and  orders  them  to  go  up  during  the  night  into  the  mount- 
ains over  the  camp  and  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods, 
and  not  to  stir  from  thence  till  they  should  receive  a  sig- 
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nal  from  hirn.  As  soon  as  day  dawned,  he  himself  began 
to  extend  his  line  along  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  for 
the  express  purpose  that  the  enemy  should  face  the  mount- 
ains. The  measures  for  infusing  groundless  terror  being 
now  completed,  which  terror,  indeed,  proved  almost  more 
serviceable  than  real  strength,  the  leaders  of  the  Gauls  first 
believed  that  the  Romans  would  not  come  down  to  the 
pl.ain ;  then,  when  they  saw  them  begin  on  a  sudden  to  de- 
scend, they  also,  on  their  part  eager  for  the  fight,  rush  for- 
ward to  the  encounter ;  and  the  battle  commenced  before 
the  signal  could  be  given  by  the  leaders. 

15.  The  Gauls  attacked  the  right  wing  with  greater 
fierceness  ;  nor  could  they  have  been  withstood,  had  not 
the  dictator  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  rebuking  Sextus 
Tullius  by  name,  and  asking  him,  "  Was  it  in  this  way  he 
had  engaged  that  the  soldiers  would  fight?  Where  now 
were  the  shouts  of  those  demanding  their  arms  ?  where 
the  threats  that  they  would  commence  the  fight  without 
the  orders  of  their  general?  Behold  the  general  himself 
calling  them  with  a  loud  voice  to  battle,  and  advancing  in 
arms  before  the  front  of  the  line.  Would  any  of  those 
now  follow  him  who  were  just  now  to  have  led  the  way ; 
fierce  in  the  camp,  but  cowards  in  the  field  ?"  What  they 
heard  was  all  true;  wherefore  shame  applied  such  strong 
incentives,  that  they  rushed  upon  the  weapons  of  the  ene- 
my, their  attention  being  turned  awdy  from  the  thought  of 
danger.  This  onset,  which  was  almost  frantic  at  first, 
threw  the  enemy  into  disorder ;  then  the  cavalry,  charging 
them  while  thus  disordered,  made  them  turn  their  backs. 
The  dictator  himself,  when  he  saw  their  line  wavering  in 
one  direction,  carries  round  some  troops  to  the  left  wing, 
where  he  saw  a  crowd  of  the  enemy  collected,  and  gave  to 
those  who  were  on  the  mountain  the -signal  which  had  been 
agreed  on.  When  a  new  shout  arose  from  that  quarter 
also,  and  they  seemed  to  make  their  way,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, down  the  mountain  to  the  camp  of  the  Gauls ; 
then  through  fear  lest  they  shoiild  be  cut  ofE  from  it,  the 
fight  was  given  up,  and  they  were  carried  towards  the 
camp  with  precipitate  speed.  Where,  when  Marcus  Vale- 
rius, master  of  the  horse,  who,  after  having  routed  their 
left  wing,  was  riding  towards  the  enemies'  intrenchment, 
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met  them,  they  turn  their  flight  to  the  mountains  and 
woods ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  there  intercept- 
ed by  the  fallacious  show  of  horsemen  and  the  muleteers, 
and  of  those  whom  panic  had  carried  into  the  woods,  a 
dreadful  slaughter  took  place  after  the  battle  was  ended. 
Nor  did  any  one  since  Camillus  obtain  a  more  complete 
triumph  over  the  Gauls  than  Caius  Sulpicius.  A  consid- 
erable weight  of  gold  taken  from  the  Gallic  spoils,  which 
he  inclosed  in  hewn  stone,  he  consecrated  in  the  Capitol. 
The  same  year  the  consuls  also  were  engaged  in  fighting 
with  various  success  ;  for  the  Hernicians  were  vanquished 
and  Bubdued  by  Cncius  Plautius.  His  colleague  Fabius 
fought  against  the  Tarquinians  without  caution  or  pru- 
dence ;  nor  was  the  loss  sustained  in  the  field  so  much  [a 
subject  of  regret]  as  that  the  Tarquinians  put  to  death 
three  hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  their  prisoners, 
by  which  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  people  was  rendered  considerably  more  re- 
markable. To  this  disaster,  moreover,  was  added  the  lay- 
ing waste  of  the  Roman  territory,  which  the  Privernatians, 
and  afterwards  the  people  of  VelitrsB,  committed  by  a  sud- 
den incursion.  The  same  year  two  tribes,  the  Pomptine 
and  Publilian,  were  added.  The  votive  games,  which  Mar- 
cus Furius  in  his  dictatorship  had  vowed,  were  performed ; 
and  a  proposition  was  then  for  the  first  time  made  to  the 
people  regarding  bribery  at  elections  by  Caius  Pistilius, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  by  that  bill  they  thought  that  the  ambition  of  new 
men  in  particular,  -who  had  been  accustomed  to  go  around 
the  markets  and  places  of  meeting,  was  checked. 

16.  Not  equally  pleasing  to  the.patricians,  on  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  a  law  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Caius  Mar- 
cius  and  Cneius  Manlius,  by  Marcus  Duilius  and  Lucius 
Maenius,  tribunes  of  the  commons,  regarding  the  interest  of 
money  at  twfelve  per  cent. ;  and  the  people  received  and 
passed  it  with  much  more  eagerness.  In  addition  to  the 
new  wars  determined  on  the  preceding  year,  a  new  enemy 
arose  in  the  Faliscians,  in  consequence  of  a  double  charge ; 
both  that  their  youth  had  taken  up  arms  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tarquinians,  and  because  they  had  refused  to  re- 
store to  the  demand  of  the  Ronian  heralds  those  Avho  had 
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fled  to  Falerii  after  the  unsuccessful  battle.  That  province 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Cneius  Manlius ;  Marcius  led  the  army 
into  the  Privernatian  territory,  which,  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition;  and  he 
enriched  the  soldiers  with  abundance  of  spoil.  To  the 
great  quantity  of  effects  he  added  an  act  of  munifieence ; 
for,  by  setting  aside  nothing  for  public  use,  he  favored  the 
soldier  in  his  endeavors  to  accumulate  private  property. 
When  the  Privern.atians  had  taken  their  post  in  a  well-for- 
tified camp  under  their  own  walls,  having  summoned  the 
soldiers  to  an  assembly,  he  says  to  them,  "  I  now  give  to 
you  the  camp  and  city  of  the  enemy  for  plunder,  if  you 
promise  me  that  you  will  exert  yourselves  bravely  in  the 
field,  and  that  you  are  not  better  prepared  for  plunder  than 
for  firjhting."  With  loud  shouts  they  call  for  the  signal, 
and,  elated  and  buoyed  up  with  certain  confidence,  they 
proceed  to  the  battle.  Then,  in  front  of  the  line,  Sextus 
Tnllius,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  exclaims,  "  Be- 
hold, general,"  says  he  "  how  your  array  are  performing 
their  promises  to  you;"  and  laying  aside  his  javelin,  he  at- 
tacks the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  The  whole  van  follow 
Tullius,  and  at  the  firct  onset  put  the  enemy  to  flight ;  then 
pursuing  them,  when  routed,  to  the  town,  when  they  were 
just  applying  the  scaling-ladders  to  the  walls,  they  received 
the  city  on  a  surrender.  A  triumph  was  had  over  the 
Privernatians.  Nothing  worth  mentioning  was  achieved 
by  the  other  consul,  except  that  be,  by  an  unusual  precedent 
holding  an  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  camp  at  Sutrium, 
passed  a  law  regarding  the  twentieth  -part  of  the  value 
of  those  set  free  bj'  manumission.  As  by  this  law  no 
small  revenue  was  added  to  the  treasury,  now  low,  the 
Senate  gave  it  their  sanction.  But  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  influenced  not  so  much  by  the  law  as  by  the  prec- 
edent, passed  a  law  making  it  a  capital  offense  for  any  one 
in  future  to  summon  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  city;  for  if  that  were  allowed,  there  was 
nothing,  no  matter  how  destructive  to  the  people,  that 
might  not  be  done  by  soldiers  who  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  their  consul.  The  same  year  Caius  Licinins  Stole  was 
condemned  in  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  asses,  on  his  own  law, 
by  Marcus  Popillius  Lasnas,  because  he  possessed,  in  con- 
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jnnction  with  his  son,  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  because 
he  had  attempted  to  evade  the  law  by  emancipating  his 
son. 

IV.  The  next  two  consuls,  Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus  a 
second  time,  and  Marcus  Popillius  Laenas  a  second  time, 
had  two  wars  on  their  hands.  The  one  with  the  Tiburtians 
was  easy,  which  Licinius  managed,  who  drove  the  enemy 
into  their  city,  and  laid  waste  their  lands.  The  Faliscians 
and  Tarquinians  routed  the  other  consul  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fight.  From  these  parties  the  utmost  terror 
was  raised,  in  consequence  of  their  priests,  who,  by  caiTy- 
ing  before  them  lighted  torches  and  the  figures  of  serpents, 
and  advancing  with  the  gait  of  furies,  disconcerted  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  by  their  extraordinary  appearance ;  and  then, 
indeed,  they  ran  back  to  their  intrenchments  in  all  the  hur- 
ry of  trepidation,  as  if  frenzied  or  thunderstruck ;  and  then, 
when  the  consul,  and  lieutenant-generals,  and  tribunes  be- 
gan to  ridicule  and  chide  them  for  being  frightened  like 
children  at  mere  sights,  shame  suddenly  changed  their 
minds;  and  they  rushed,  as  if  blindfold,  on  those  very  ob- 
jects from  which  they  had  fled.  Having,  therefore,  dissi- 
pated the  idle  contrivance  of  the  enemy,  having  attacked 
those  who  were  in  arms,  they  drove  their  whole  line  before 
them,  and,  having  got  possession  of  the  camp  also  on  that 
day,  and  obtained  great  booty,  they  returned  victorious, 
uttering  military  jests,  both  on  the  stratagem  of  the  enemy 
as  also  on  their  own  panic.  Then  the  whole  Etruscan  na- 
tion is  aroused,  and',  under  the  conduct  of  the  Tarquinians 
and  Faliscians,  they  come  to  Salinse.  To  meet  this  alarm, 
Caius  Marcius  Rutilus,  being  appointed  dictator,  the  first 
plebeian  who  was  so,  named  Caius  Plautius,  also  a  plebeian, 
master  of  the  horse.  This  was  deemed  an  indignity  by 
the  patricians,  that  the  dictatorship  also  was  now  become 
common,  and  with  all  their  exertions  they  prevented  any 
thing  from  either  being  decreed  or  prepared  for  the  dicta- 
to)-,  for  the  prosecution  of  that  war.  With  the  more 
promptitude,  on  that  account,  did  the  people  order  things, 
as  proposed  by  the  dictator.  Having  set  out  from  the 
city,  along  both  sides  of  the  Tiber,  and  transporting  his 
army  on  rafts  whithersoever  his  intelligence  of  the  enemy 
led  him,  he  surprised  many  of  them  straggling  about  in 
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scattered  parties,  laying  waste  the  lands.  Moreover,  he 
suddenly  attacked  their  camp  and  took  it ;  and  eight  thou, 
sand  of  the  enemy  being  made  prisoners,  all  the  rest  being 
either  slain  or  driven  out  of  the  Roman  territory,  he  tri- 
umphed by  order  of  the  people,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate.  Because  they  neither  wished  that  the  consular 
elections  should  be  held  by  a  plebeian  dictator  consul,  and 
the  other  consul,  Fabius,  was  detained  by  the  war,  matters 
came  to  an  interregnum.  There  were  then  interreges  in 
succession — Quintus  Servilius  Ahala,  Marcus  Fabius,  Cnei- 
us  Manlius,  Caius  Fabius,  Caius  Sulpicius,  Lucius  -.Emilius, 
Quintus  Servilius,  Marcus  Fabius  Arabustus.  In  the  second 
interregnum  a  dispute  arose  because  two  patrician  consuls 
were  elected ;  and  the  tribunes  protesting,  Fabius  the  inter- 
rex  said  that  "  it  was  a  law  in  the  twelve  tables,  that  what- 
ever the  people  ordered  last  should  be  law  and  in  force ;  that 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  were  their  orders."  When  the 
tribunes,  by  their  protest,  had  been  able  to  effect  nothing 
else  than  to  put  off  the  elections,  two  patricians  were 
chosen  consuls,  Caius  Sulpicius  Peticus  a  third  time.  Mar-, 
cus  Valerius  Publicola;  and  on  the  same  day  they  entered 
into  office. 

18.  On  the  four  hundredth  year  after  the  building  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  thirty-fifth  after  its  recovery  from 
the  Gauls,  the  consulship  being  taken  away  from  the  com- 
mons after  eleven  years,  consuls,  both  patricians,  entered 
into  office  after  the  interregnum,  Caius  Sulpicius  Peticus 
a  third  time,  and  Marcus  Valerius  Publicola.  During  this 
year  Empulum  was  taken  from  the  Tiburtians  with  a 
struggle  not  worth  mentioning;  whether  the  war  was 
waged  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  consuls,  as  some 
have  stated,  or  wlicther  the  lands  of  the  Tarquinians  were 
laid  waste  by  the  consul  Sulpicius  about  the  same  time 
that  Valerius  led  the  tioops  against  the  Tiburtians.  The 
consuls  had  a  more  arduous  contest  at  home  with  the  com- 
mons and  tribunes.  As  two  patricians  had  received  the 
consulship,  they  considered  that  not  only  their  resolution, 
but  their  honor  also,  was  involved  in  their  consigning  it  to 
two  patricians.  For  if  the  consulship  were  made  a  plebe- 
ian magistracy,  they  must  either  yield  it  up  entirely  or 
possess  it  entire,  which  possession  they  had  received  from 
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iheir  fathers  unimpaired.  The  commons,  on  the  other 
hand,  loudly  remonstrate :  "  Why  did  they  live ;  why  were 
they  reckoned  in  the  number  of  citizens ;  if  they  collect- 
ively can  not  maintain  that  which  was  acquired  by  the 
firmness  of  two  men,  Lucius  Sextius  and  Caius  Licinius  ? 
That  either  kings,  or  decemvirs,  or,  if  there  be  any  denom- 
ination of  power  more  offensive,  would  be  submitted  to 
rather  than  see  both  the  consuls  patricians,  or  rather  than 
not  obey  and  rule  in  turn ;  but  the  one  half,  located  in  per- 
petual power,  thinks  the  commons  born  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  be  subservient."  The  tribunes  are  not  remiss 
in  encouraging  the  disturbances ;  but  amidst  the  excited 
state  of  all  scarcely  any  are  distinguished  as  leaders. 
When  they  had  several  times  gone  down  to  the  Campus 
Martins  to  no  purpose,  and  when  many  days  of  meeting 
had  been  spent  in  seditious  movements,  at  length  the  re- 
sentment of  the  commons,  overcome  by  the  perseverance 
of  the  consuls,  broke  out  to  such  a  degree  that  the  commons 
followed  in  sorrow  the  tribunes,  exclaiming  there  was  an 
end  of  liberty ;  that  not  only  the  Campus  should  be  relin- 
quished, but  the  city  also,  as  being  held  captive  and  op- 
pressed by  the  tyranny  of  the  patricians.  The  consuls, 
deserted  by  a  part  of  the  people,  finish  the  election,  never- 
theless, with  the  small  number  [who  attended].  Both  the 
consuls  elected  were  patricians,  Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus 
a  third  time,  Titus  Quinctius.  In  some  annals  I  find  Mar- 
cus Popillius  mentioned  as  consul  instead  of  Titus  Quinc- 
tius. 

1 9.  Two  wars  were  conducted  with  success  on  that  year : 
and  they  forced  the  Tiburtians  by  force  of  arms  to  a  sur- 
render. The  city  of  Sassula  was  taken  from  them ;  and 
the  other  towns  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not 
the  entire  nation  laid  down  their  arms,  and  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  consul.  A  triumph  was  ob- 
tained by  him  over  the  Tiburtians :  in  other  respects  the 
victory  was  a  mild  one.  Rigorous  severity  was  practised 
against  the  Tarquinians.  A  great  many  being  slaughtered 
in  the  field,  out  of  a  great  number  of  prisoners  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  were  selected,  all  of  the  highest  rank, 
to  be  sent  to  Rome  ;  the  rest  of  the  multitude  were  put  to 
the  sword.     Nor  were  the  people  more  merciful  towards 
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those  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome.  They  were  all  beaten 
with  rods,  and  beheaded  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum. 
That  was  the  punishment  retaliated  on  the  enemy  for  their 
butchering  the  Romans  in  the  Forum  of  Tarquinii.  The 
successes  in  war  induced  the  Samnites  to  seek  their  friend- 
ship. A  courteous  answer  was  returned  to  their  ambassa- 
dors by  the  Senate :  they  were  received  into  an  alliance 
by  a  treaty.  Tlie  Roman  commons  had  not  the  same  suc- 
cess at  home  as  in  war.  For  though  the  burden  of  interest- 
money  had  been  relieved  by  fixing  the  rate  at  one  to  the 
hundred,  the  poor  were  overwhelmed  by  the  principal 
alone,  and  submitted  to  confinement.  On  this  account,  the 
commons  took  little  heed  either  of  the  two  consuls  being 
patricians  or  the  management  of  the  elections,  by  reason  of 
their  private  distresses.  Both  consulships,  therefore,  re- 
mained with  the  patricians.  The  consuls  appointed  were 
Caius  Sulpicius  Peticus  a  fourth  time,  Marcus  Valerius 
Publicola  a  second  time.  While  the  state  was  occupied 
with  the  Etrurian  war,  [entered  into]  because  a  report  pre- 
vailed that  the  people  of  Caere  had  joined  the  Tarquinians 
through  compassion  for  them  from  their  relationship,  am- 
bassadors from  the  Latins  drew  their  attention  to  the  Vol- 
scians,  bringing  tidings  that  an  army  enlisted  and  fully 
armed  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  their  frontiers ; 
from  thence  that  they  were  to  enter  the  Roman  territory 
in  order  to  commit  depredations.  The  Senate  therefore 
determined  that  neither  affair  should  be  neglected;  they 
ordered  that  troops  should  be  raised  for  both  purposes, 
and  that  the  consuls  should  cast  lots  for  the  provinces. 
The  greater  share  of  their  anxiety  afterwards  inclined  to 
the  Etrurian  war ;  after  it  was  ascertained,  from  a  letter 
of  the  consul  Sulpicius,  to  whom  the  province  of  Tarquinii 
had  fallen,  that  the  land  around  the  Roman  Salinae  had 
been  depopulated,  and  that  part  of  the  plunder  had  been 
carried  away  into  the  country  of  the  people  of  Casre,  and 
that  the  young  men  of  that  people  were  certainly  among 
the  depredators.  The  Senate  therefore,  having  recalled 
the  consul  Valerius,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Volscians, 
and  who  had  his  camp  on  the  frontiers  of  Tusculum,  or- 
dered him  to  nominate  a  dictator.  He  nominated  Titus 
Manlius,  son  of  Lucius.     He,  after  he  had  appointed  Au- 
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lus  Cornelius  Cossus  bis  master  of  the  horse,  content  with 
the  consular  army,  declared  war  against  the  CaBritians  by 
order  of  the  people,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

20.  Then  for  the  first  time  were  the  Caeritians  seized 
with  a  real  dread  of  war,  as  if  there  was  greater  power  in 
the  words  of  the  enemy  to  indicate  war  than  in  their  own 
acts,  who  had  provoked  the  Romans  by  devastation ;  and 
tliey  perceived  how  ill  suited  the  contest  was  to  their 
strength.  They  repented  of  their  depredations,  and  cursed 
the  Tarquinians  as  the  instigators  of  the  revolt.  Nor  did 
any  one  think  of  preparing  arms  and  hostilities  ;  but  each 
strenuously  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  ambassadors  to 
sue  for  pardon  for  their  error.  When  their  ambassadors 
applied  to  the  Senate,  being  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the 
people,  they  implored  the  gods,  whose  sacred  utensils  they 
had  received  in  the  Gallic  war  and  treated  with  all  due 
ceremony,  that  the  same  compassion  for  them  might  influ- 
ence the  Romans,  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  which 
had  formerly  influenced  themselves  when  the  state  of  the 
Roman  people  was  distressed ;  and  turning  to  the  Temple 
of  Vesta,  they  invoked  the  bonds  of  hospitality  subsisting 
[between  themselves]  and  the  flamens  and  vestals  entered 
into  by  them  with  holy  and  religious  zeal :  "  Would  any 
one  believe  that  persons  who  possessed  ^uch  merits  had 
suddenly  become  enemies  without  cause  ?  or,  if  they  had 
committed  any  act  in  a  hostile  manner,  that  they  had 
through  design  rather  than  under  the  influence  of  error 
from  frenzy,  so  acted  as  to  cancel  their  former  acts  ol 
kindness  by  recent  injuries,  more  especially  when  conferred 
on  persons  so  grateful,  and  that  they  would  choose  to  them- 
selves as  enemies  the  Roman  people,  now  in  the  most 
flourishing  state  and  most  successful  in  war,  whose  friend- 
ship they  had  cultivated  when  they  were  distressed? 
That  they  should  not  call  it  design,  which  should  rather 
be  called  force  and  necessity.  That  the  Tarquinians,  pass- 
ing through  their  territory  with  a  hostile  army,  after  they 
had  asked  for  nothing  but  a  passage,  forced  with  them 
some  of  their  peasants,  to  accompany  them  in  that  depre- 
dation, which  was  charged  on  them  as  a  crime.  That  they 
were  prepared  to  deliver  them  up,  if  it  pleased  them  that 
they  should  be  delivered  up;  or  that  they  should  be  sub- 
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jected  to  punishment,  if  [they  desired]  that  they  should 
be  punished.  That  Caere,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  harborer  of  its  priests,  the  receptacle  of  the 
sacred  utensils  of  Rome,  they  should  suffer  to  escape,  in 
regard  to  the  ties  of  hospitality  contracted  with  the  ves- 
tals, and  in  regard  to  the  religious  devotion  paid  to  their 
gods,  intact  and  unstained  with  the  charge  of  hostilities 
committed."  The  people  were  influenced  not  so  much  by 
[the  merits  of]  the  present  case  as  by  their  former  deserts, 
so  as  to  be  unmindful  rather  of  the  injury  than  of  the  kind- 
ness. Peace  was  therefore  granted  to  the  people  of  Caare, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  making  of  a  truce  for  one 
hundred  years  should  be  referred  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
Against  the  Paliscians,  implicated  in  the  same  charge,  the 
force  of  the  war  was  turned ;  but  the  enemy  was  nowhere 
found.  Though  their  territories  were  visited  in  all  direc- 
tions with  devastation,  they  refrained  from  besieging  the 
towns ;  and  the  legions  being  brought  back  to  Rome,  the 
remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  in  repairing  the  walls  and 
the  towers,  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  was  dedicated. 

21.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  dispute  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons  suspended  the  consular  elections, 
the  tribunes  refusing  to  allow  the  elections  to  be  held  un- 
less they  were  held  conformably  to  the  Licinian  law ;  the 
dictator  being  determined  to  do  away  with  the  consulate 
altogether  from  the  state,  rather  than  to  make  it  common 
to  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Accordingly  when, 
the  elections  being  repeatedly  adjourned,  the  dictator  re- 
signed his  office,  matters  came  to  an  interregnum.  Upon 
this,  when  the  interreges  found  the  commons  incensed 
against  the  fathers,  the  contest  was  carried  on  by  various 
disturbances  to  the  eleventh  interrex.  The  tribunes  held 
out  as  their  plea  the  protection  of  the  Licinian  law.  The 
people  had  the  painful  sense  of  the  increasing  weight  of 
interest  nearer  to  their  hearts,  and  their  private  troubles 
became  predominant  amidst  the  public  contests.  Through 
the  wearisome  effects  of  which  the  patricians  ordered  Lu- 
cius Cornelius  Scipio,  the  interrex,  for  peace'  sake  to  ob- 
serve the  Licinian  law  in  the  elections  of  consuls.  To 
Publius  Valerius  Pnblicola,  Caius  Marcius  Rutilus,  a  ple- 
beian, was  assigned  as  a  colleague.     Once  their  minds 
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were  disposed  to  concord,  the  new  consuls,  setting  about  to 
relieve  the  affair  of  the  interest-money  also,  which  seemed 
to  prevent  perfect  unanimity,  made  the  payment  of  the 
debts  a  matter  of  public  concern,  five  commissioners  hav- 
ing been  appointed,  whom,  from  their  management  of  the 
money,  they  called  bankers.  By  their  justice  and  diligence 
they  deserved  to  have  their  names  signalized  by  the  records 
of  every  history.  They  were  Caius  Duilius,  Publius  De- 
cius  Mns,  Marcus  Papirius,  Quintus  Publilius,  and  Titus 
jEmihus ;  who  underwent  a  task  most  difficult  to  be  man- 
aged, and  dissatisfactory  in  general  to  both  parties,  certain- 
ly always  so  to  one,  both  with  moderation  in  other  respects, 
as  well  as  at  the  public  expense,  rather  than  with  any  loss 
[to  the  creditors].  For  the  tardy  debts  and  those  which 
were  more  troublesome,  rather  by  the  inertness  of  the  debt- 
ors than  by  want  of  means,  either  the  treasury  paid  off,  ta- 
bles with  money  being  placed  in  the  Forum,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  public  was  first  secured ;  or  a  valuation,  at 
equitable  prices,  of  their  property  freed  them ;  so  that  not 
only  without  injury,  but  even  without  complaints  on  ei- 
ther side,  an  immense  amount  of  debt  was  cleared  off.  Af- 
ter this  a  groundless  alarm  of  an  Etrurian  war,  as  there 
was  a  report  that  the  twelve  states  had  conspired,  render- 
ed it  necessary  that  a  dictator  should  be  appointed.  Caius 
Julius  was  nominated  in  the  camp  (for  the  decree  of  the 
Senate  was  sent  thither  to  the  consuls),  to  whom  Lucius 
^milius  was  attached  as  master  of  the  horse.  But  all 
things  were  quiet  abroad. 

22.  An  attempt  made  at  home  by  the  dictator  to  have 
the  election  of  two  patrician  consuls  brought  the  govern- 
ment to  an  interregnum.  The  two  interreges,  Caius  Sul- 
picius  and  Marcus  Pabius,  succeeded  in  that  which  the  dic- 
tator had  in  vain  attempted,  soil,  in  having  both  the  con- 
suls elected  from  the  patricians,  the  people  being  rather 
more  appeased  in  consequence  of  the  service  done  them  in 
lightening  their  debts.  The  persons  elected  were,  Caius 
Salpicius  Peticus  himself,  who  first  resigned  the  office  of 
interrex,  and  Titus  Quinctius  Pennus.  Some  attach  the 
name  of  Kaeso,  others  that  of  Caius  to  Quinctius.  They 
both  set  out  to  the  war,  Quinctius  to  the  FaUscian,  Sulpi- 
cius  to  the  Tarquinian ;  and  the  enemy  nowhere  meeting 
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them,  in  the  field,  they  waged  war  more  against  the  lands 
than  the  men,  by  burning  and  laying  waste  every  thing,  by 
the  debilitating  effects  of  which,  as  of  a  slow  consumption, 
the  pertinacity  of  both  states  was  so  broken  that  they  so- 
licited a  truce,  first  from  the  consuls,  then,  through  their 
permission,  from  the  Senate.  They  obtained  a  truce  for 
forty  years.  Thus  the  concern  regarding  the  two  wars 
which  were  hanging  over"  them  being  laid  aside,  while 
there  was  some  repose  from  arms,  it  was  determined  that 
a  census  should  be  instituted,  because  the  payment  of  the 
debt  had  changed  the  owners  of  much  property.  But 
when  the  assembly  was  proclaimed  for  the  appointment  of 
censors,  Caius  Marcius  Rutilus,  who  had  been  the  first  ple- 
beian dictator,  having  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
censorship,  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  different  orders. 
This  step  he  seemed  to  have  taken  at  an  unseasonable 
time ;  because  both  the  consuls  then  happened  to  be  patri- 
cians, who  declared  that  they  would  take  no  account  of 
him.  But  he  both  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  by  his 
own  perseverance,  and  the  tribunes  aided  him  by  recov- 
ering a  right  lost  in  the  election  of  the  consuls ;  and  both 
the  worth  of  the  man  brought  him  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  honor,  and  also  the  commons  were  anxious  that 
the  censorship  also  should  be  brought  within  their  partici- 
pation through  the  medium  of  the  same  person  who  had 
opened  a  way  to  the  dictatorship.  Nor  was  any  dissent 
[from  this  feeling]  evinced  at  the  election,  so  that  Marcius 
Avas  elected  censor  along  with  Cneius  Manlius.  This  year 
also  had  Marcus  Fabius  as  dictator,  not  by  reason  of  any 
terror  of  war,  but  in  order  that  the  Liciuian  law  should 
not  be  observed  at  the  consular  elections.  Quintus  Sei-- 
vilius  was  attached  to  the  dictator  as  master  of  the  horse. 
Nor  yet  did  the  dictatorship  render  that  combination  of 
the  Senators  more  effectual  at  the  consular  elections  than 
it  had  proved  at  that  of  the  censors. 

23.  Marcus  Popillius  Losnas  was  chosen  consul  on  the 
part  of  the  commons,  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  on  that  of 
the  patricians.  Fortune  even  rendered  the  plebeian  consul 
more  distinguished ;  for  when  news  was  brought  that  a 
vast  army  of  the  Gauls  had  pitched  their  camp  in  the  Lat- 
in territory,  Scipio  being  attacked  with  a  serious  fit  of  ill- 
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ness,  the  Gallic  war  was  intrusted  out  of  course  to  Popil- 
lius.  He  having  raised  an  army  with  great  energy,  after 
he  had  ordered  the  younger  citizens  to  assemble  in  arms 
outside  the  Capuan  gate,  and  the  quasstors  to  carry  the 
standards  from  the  treasury  to  the  same  place,  having  com- 
pleted four  legions,  he  gave  the  surplus  of  the  men  to  the 
prsBtor  Publius  Valerius  Publicola,  recommending  to  the 
Senate  to  raise  another  army,  which  might  be  a  reserve  to 
the  state  against  the  sudden  contingencies  of  war.  He 
himself,  after  sufficiently  preparing  and  arranging  every 
thing,  proceeds  towards  the  enemy ;  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  strength  before  he  should  hazard  a  decisive  ac- 
tion, he  commenced  drawing  an  intrenchment  on  a  hill,  the 
nearest  he  could  select  to  the  camp  of  the  Gauls.  They 
being  a  fierce  race  and  of  an  eager  turn  for  fighting,  when, 
on  descrying  the  standards  of  the  Romans  at  a  distance, 
they  drew  out  their  forces,  as  expecting  to  commence  the 
battle  forthwith,  when  they  perceived  that  neither  the  op- 
posite array  descended  into  the  plain,  and  that  the  Romans 
were  protected  both  by  the  height  of  the  ground  and  also 
by  the  intrenchments,  supposing  that  they  were  dismayed 
with  fear,  and  also  more  exposed  to  attack,  because  they 
were  intent  on  the  work,  they  advance  with  a  furious 
shout.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans  neither  the  works 
were  interrupted  (it  was  the  triarii  who  were  employed  at 
them),  but  the  battle  was  commenced  by  the  hastati  and 
the  prinoipes,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  workmen  armed 
and  prepared  for  the  fight.  Besides  their  own  valor,  the 
higher  ground  aided  them,  so  that  all  the  spears  and  jave- 
lins did  not  fall  ineffectual,  as  when  thrown  on  the  same 
level  (as  is  generally  the  case),  but,  being  steadied  by  their 
own  weight,  they  took  effect ;  and  the  Gauls  weighed 
down  by  the  weapons,  with  which  they  had  their  bodies 
transfixed,  or  their  shields  rendered  too  cumbrous  by  those 
sticking  in  them.  When  they  advanced  almost  up  the 
steep  at  a  run,  becoming  irresolute,  they  at  first  halted ; 
then,  when  the  very  delay  shook  the  courage  of  the  one 
party,  and  raised  that  of  the  enemy,  being  then  push'ed 
backward,  they  fell  one  upon  the  other,  and  produced  a 
carnage  among  themselves  more  shocking  than  the  car- 
nage  [caused  by  the  enemy].    For  more  were  crushed 
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by  the   precipitate   rout  than   there   were   slain   by  the 
sword. 

24.  Nor  as  yet  was  the  victory  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Romans ;  another  difficulty  still  was  remaining  for  them 
after  they  had  descended  into  the  plain ;  for  the  great 
numbers  of  the  Gauls  being  such  as  to  prevent  all  feeling 
of  such  a  disaster,  raised  up  fresh  troops  against  the  vic- 
torious enemy,  as  if  a  new  army  rose  up  once  more.  And 
the  Romans  stood  still,  suppressing  their  ardor  ;  both  be- 
cause the  struggle  had  to  be  undergone  a  second  time  by 
them  wearied  as  they  were,  and  the  consul,  having  his  left 
arm  well-nigh  transfixed  with  a  javelin,  while  he  exposed 
himself  incautiously  in  the  van,  had  retired  for  a  short 
time  from  the  field.  And  now,  by  the  delay,  the  victory 
was  on  the  point  of  being  relinquished,  when  the  consul, 
having  had  his  wound. tied  up,  riding  back  to  the  van,  cries 
out,  "  Soldiers,  why  do  you  st^nd  ?  You  have  not  to  do 
with  a  Latin  or  Sabine  enemy,  whom,  when  you  have  van- 
quished by  your  arms,  from  an  enemy  you  may  make  an 
ally;  against  brutes  we  have  drawn  our  swords.  Their 
blood  must  be  drawn  or  ours  given  to  them.  You  have 
repulsed  them  from  your  camp,  you  have  driven  them 
headlong  down  the  valley,  you  stand  on  the  prostrated 
bodies  of  your  foes.  Fill  the  plains  with  the  same  car- 
nage as  you  have  filled  the  mountains ;  do  not  wait  till  they 
fly,  you  standing  still ;  your  standards  must  be  advanced, 
you  must  proceed  against  the  enemy."  Roused  again  by 
these  exhortations,  they  drive  back  from  their  ground  the 
foremost  companies  of  the  Gauls,  and  by  forming  wedges 
they  break  through  the  centre  of  their  body.  By  these 
means,  the  enemy  being  disunited,  as  being  now  without 
regular  command,  or  subordination  of  officers,  they  turn 
their  violence  against  their  own;  and  being  dispersed 
through  the  plains,  and  carried  beyond  their  own  camp  in 
their  precipitate  flight,  they  make  for  the  citadel  of  Alba, 
which  met  their  eyes  as  the  most  elevated  among  hills  of 
equal  altitude.  The  consul,  not  pursuing  them  beyond  the 
c^p,  because  the  wound  weakened  him,  and  he  was  un- 
willing to  expose  his  wearied  army  to  hills  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  bestowed  the  entire  plunder  of  the  camp  on  the  sol- 
diers, and  led  back  his  army,  victorious  and  enriched  with 
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the  Gallic  spoils,  to  Rome.  The  consul's  wound  occasion- 
ed a  delay  of  the  triumph,  and  the  same  cause  made  the 
Senate  wish  foi-  a  dictator,  that  there  might  be  some  one 
who,  the  consuls  being  both  sick,  should  hold  the  elections. 
Lucius  Furius  Camillus  being  nominated  dictator,  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  being  attached  as  master  of  the  horse, 
restored  to  the  patricians  their  former  possession  of  the 
consulship.  He  himself  being,  for  that  service,  elected  con- 
sul, had  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  named  as  his  colleague. 
25.  Before  the  new  consuls  entered  on  their  office,  a  tri- 
umph was  celebrated  by  Popillius  over  the  Gauls  amidst 
the  great  applause  of  the  commons ;  and  they,  in  a  low 
voice,  frequently  asked  one  another  whether  any  one  was 
dissatisfied  with  a  plebeian  consul.  At  the  same  time, 
they  found  fault  with  the  dictator,  who  had  obtained  the 
consulship  as  a  bribe  for  having  infringed  the  Licinian  law, 
more  dishonorable  for  the  private  ambition  [evinced]  thei'e- 
by  than  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  public,  so  that,  when 
dictator,  he  might  have  himself  appointed  consul.  The- 
year  was  remarkable  for  many  and  various  commotions. 
The  Gauls  [descending]  from  the  Alban  mountains,  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  endure  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter, straggling  through  the  plains  and  the  parts  adjoining 
the  sea,  committed  devastations.  The  sea  was  infested  by 
fleets  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  borders  of  the  Antian  shore, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  so  that  the  maritime  plunder- 
ers, encountering  those  on  land,  fought  on  one  occasion  an 
obstinate  fight,  and  separated,  the  Gauls  to  their  camp,  the 
Greeks  back  to  their  ships,  doubting  whether  they  should 
consider  themselves  as  vanquished  or  victors.  Among 
these  the  greatest  alarm  arose  at  the  circumstance  that  as- 
semblies of  the  Latin  states  were  held  at  the  grove  of  Fe- 
rentina ;  and  an  unequivocal  answer  was  given  to  the  Ro- 
mans, on  their  ordering  soldiers  from  them,  "  that  they 
should  cease  to  issue  their  orders  to  those  of  whose  assist- 
ance they  stood  in  need ;  that  the  Latins  would  take  up 
arms  in  defense  of  their  own  liberty,  rather  than  for  the 
dominion  of  others."  The  Senate  becoming  uneasy  at  the 
defection  of  their  allies,  while  two  foreign  wars  existed  at 
the  same  time,  when  they  perceived  that  those  whom  fidel- 
ity had  not  restrained  should  be  restrained  by  fear,  order' 
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ed  the  consuls  to  exert  to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  their 
authority  in  holding  a  levy.  For  that  they  should  depend 
on  an  army  of  their  countrymen,  since  their  allies  were  de- 
serting them.  Ten  legions  are  said  to  have  been  levied, 
consisting  each  of  four  thousand  tw^o  hundred  infantry 
and  three  hundred  horse.  Such  a  newly-raised  army,  if 
any  foreign  force  should  assail,  the  present  power  of  the 
Roman  people,  which  is  scarcely  confined  within  the  whole 
world,  could  not  easily  raise  now,  if  concentrated  upon  one 
point ;  so  true  it  is,  we  have  improved  in  those  particulars 
only  about  which  we  are  solicitous — riches  and  luxury. 
Among  the  other  distressing  events  of  this  year,  Appiua 
Claudius,  one  of  the  consuls,  dies  in  the  midst  of  the  prep- 
arations for  the  war ;  and  the  whole  direction  of  affairs 
devolved  on  Camillus ;  over  whom,  the  only  consul,  it  did 
not  appear  seemly  that  a  dictator  should  be  appointed,  ei- 
ther in  consideration  of  his  high  character,  which  should 
not  be  made  subordinate  to  the  dictatorship,  or  on  account 
of  the  auspicious  omen  of  his  surname  with  respect  to  a 
Gallic  war.  The  consul,  then,  having  stationed  two  legions 
to  protect  the  city,  and  divided  the  remaining  eight  with 
the  prsetor  Lucius  Pinarius,  mindful  of  his  father's  valor, 
selects  the  Gallic  war  for  himself  without  any  appeal  to 
lots;  the  prjetor  he  commanded  to  protect  the  sea-coast, 
and  to  drive  the  Greeks  from  the  shore.  And  after  he 
had  marched  down  into  the  Pomptine  territory,  because 
he  neither  wished  to  engage  on  the  level  ground,  no  cir- 
cumstance rendering  it  necessary,  and  he  considered  that 
the  enemy  were  sufficiently  subdued,  by  preventing  from 
plunder  persons  whom  necessity  obliged  to  live  on  what 
was  so  obtained,  he  selected  a  suitable  place  for  a  fixed 
encampment. 

26.  Where,  when  they  were  spending  the  titne  in  quiet 
in  their  quarters,  a  Gaul,  remarkable  for  his  size  and  the 
appearance  of  his  arms,  came  forward ;  and  striking  his 
Shield  with  his  spear,  after  he  had  procured  silence,  through 
an  interpreter  he  challenged  any  one  of  the  Romans  to 
contend  with  him  with  the  sword.  There  was  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers,  a  young  man,  Marcus  Valerius,  who,  con- 
sidering himself  not  less  worthy  of  that  distinction  than 
Titus  Manlius,  having  first  ascertained  the  consul's  pleas- 
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ure,  advanced  fully  armed  into  the  middle  space.  The  hu- 
man contest  was  rendered  less  remarkable  by  reason  of 
the  interposition  of  the  divine  power.  For  just  as  the  Ro- 
man was  commencing  the  encounter,  a  crow  settled  sud- 
denly on  his  helmet,  facing  the  enemy,  which,  as  an  augury 
sent  from  heaven,  the  tribune  at  first  received  with  pleas- 
ure. Then  he  prayed  that  whatever  god  or  goddess  had 
sent  him  the  auspicious  bird  would  willingly  and  kindly  aid 
him.  Wondrous  to  relate,  the  bird  not  only  kept  the  place 
it  had  once  taken,  but  as  often  as  the  encounter  was  re- 
newed, raising  itself  on  its  wings,  it  attacked  the  face  and 
eyes  of  the  foe  with  its  beak  and  talons,  until  Valerius 
slays  him,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  such  a  prodigy,  and  con- 
founded both  in  his  vision  and  understanding.  The  crow 
soaring  out  of  sight  makes  towards  the  east.  Hitherto 
the  advanced  guards  on  both  sides  remained  quiet.  When 
the  tribune  began  to  strip  the  body  of  the  slain  enemy,  nei- 
ther the  Gauls  any  longer  confined  themselves  to  their 
post,  and  the  Romans  began  to  run  to  their  successful 
champion  with  still  greater  speed.  There  a  scuffle  taking 
place  around  the  body  of  the  prostrate  Gaul,  a  desperate 
fight  is  stirred  up.  And  now  the  contest  is  carried  on  not 
by  the  companies  of  the  nearest  posts,  but  by  the  legions 
pouring  out  from  both  sides.  The  soldiers  exulting  in  the 
victory  of  the  tribune,  and  also  at  such  favor  and  attention 
from  the  gods,  are  commanded  by  Camillus  to  advance 
against  the  enemy ;  and  he,  pointing  to  the  tribune  distin- 
guished by  the  spoils,  "  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  imitate  this 
man,  and  around  their  fallen  leader  strew  heaps  of  Gauls." 
Gods  and  men  assisted  at  that  fight ;  and  the  struggle  was 
carried  on  against  the  Gauls  with  a  fury  by  no  means 
equivocal  in  its  result,  so  thoroughly  were  both  armies  im- 
pressed with  the  respective  success  of  the  two  soldiers,  be- 
tween whom  the  single  combat  had  taken  place.  Among 
the  first  party,  whose  encounter  had  called  out  the  others, 
thei'e  was  a  desperate  encounter ;  the  rest  of  the  soldiery, 
before  they  came  within  throw  of  a  weapon,  turned  their 
backs.  At  first  they  were  dispersed  through  the  Vol- 
scians  and  the  Falernian  territory ;  thence  they  made  for 
Apulia  and  the  upper  sea.  The  consul,  caUing  an  assem- 
bly, after  heaping  praises  on  the  tribune,  bestows  on  him 
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ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown.  He  himself,  being  com- 
manded by  the  Senate  to  take  charge  of  the  maritime  war, 
joined  his  camp  to  that  of  the  praetor.  There,  because 
matters  seemed  to  be  delayed  by  the  dastardly  conduct  of 
the  Greeks,  who  did  not  ventm-e  into  the  field,  with  the 
approbation  of  jhe  Senate,  he  nominated  Titus  Manilas 
Torquatus  dictator.  The  dictator,  after  appointing  Aulus 
Cornelius  Cossus  his  master  of  the  horse,  held  the  consu- 
lar elections,  and  with  the  greatest  applause  of  the  people, 
he  returned  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus  (for  that  was  his  sur- 
name from  thenceforth)  as  consul,  though  absent,  the  rival 
of  his  own  glory,  then  three-and-twenty  years  of  age.  As 
colleague  to  Corvus,  Marcus  Popillius  Lseuas,  a  plebeian,  was 
assigned  to  be  consul  for  the  fourth  time.  Nothing  mem- 
orable occurred  between  Caraillus  and  the  Greeks;  neither 
the  one  were  warriors  by  land,  nor  the  Romans  by  sea. 
'At  length,  when  they  were  repelled  from  the  shore,  among 
other  things  necessary  for  use,  water  also  failing,  they 
abandoned  Italy.  To  what  state  or  what  nation  that  fleet 
belonged  there  is  nothing  certain.  I  would  be  most  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  belonged  to  the  tyrants  of  Sicily; 
for  the  farther  Greece,  being  at  that  time  wearied  by  in- 
testine war,  was  now  in  dread  of  the  power  of  the  Mace- 
donians. 

27.  The  armies  being  disbanded,  while  there  was  both 
peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
cord of  the  different  orders,  lest  matters  might  be  too  hap- 
py, a  pestilence  having  attacked  the  state,  compelled  the 
Senate  to  order  the  decemvirs  to  inspect  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  by  their  suggestion  a  lectisternium  took  place. 
The  same  year  a  colony  was  led  to  Satricum  by  the  An- 
tians,  and  the  city,  which  the  Latins  had  demolished,  was 
rebuilt.  And  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Rome  with  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors,  they  having  come  to  request 
friendship  and  an  alliance.  The  same  tranquillity  contin- 
ued at  home  and  abroad  during  the  consulate  of  Titus 
Manlius  Torquatus  and  Gains  Plautius.  Only  the  interest 
of  money  from  twelve  was  reduced  to  six  per  cent. ;  and 
the  payment  of  the  debts  was  adjusted  into  equal  portions 
of  three  years,  on  condition  that  the  fourth  payment  should 
be  made  at  the  present  time.     And'  then,  also,  though  a 
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portion  of  the  commons  wej-e  distressed,  still  public  credit 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  preference  to  the 
difficulties  of  private  individuals.  Their  circumstances 
were  relieved  most  effectually,  because  a  cessation  was  in- 
troduced of  the  taxes  and  levy.  On  the  third  year  after 
Satricum  was  rebuilt  by  the  Volscians,  Marcus  Valerius 
Corvus  having  been  elected  consul  for  the  second  time 
with  Caius  Paetelius,  when  news  had  been  brought  from 
Latium,  that  ambassadors  from  Antium  were  going  round 
the  states  of  the  Latins  to  excite  a  war,  being  ordered  to 
attack  the  Volscians,  before  greater  numbers  of  the  enemy 
should  be  assembled,  proceeds  to  Satricum  with  his  army 
ready  for  action.  And  when  the  Antians  and  other  Vol- 
scians met  him,  their  forces  being  previously  prepared,  in 
case  any  movement  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  Rome, 
no  delay  of  engaging  took  place  between  the  two  parties 
incensed  with  long  pent-up  hate.  The  Volscians,  a  nation 
more  spirited  to  renew  hostilities  than  to  carry  on  war, 
being  defeated  in  the  fight,  make  for  the  walls  of  Satricum 
in  a  precipitate  flight ;  and  their  reliance  in  their  walls  not 
being  sufficiently  strong,  when  the  city,  encompassed  by  a 
continuous  line  of  troops,  was  now  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  by  scalade,  they  surrendered  to  the  number  of  four 
thousand  soldiers,  besides  the  unarmed  multitude.  The 
town  was  demolished  and  burnt;  only  they  kept  the  fire 
from  the  Temple  of  Mother  Matuta.  The  entire  plunder 
was  given  up  to  the  soldiers.  The  four  thousand  who  had 
surrendered  were  considered  exclusive  of  the  spoil ;  these 
the  consul  when  triumphing  drove  before  his  chariot  in 
chains ;  afterwards,  by  selling  them,  he  brought  a  great 
sum  of  money  into  the  treasury.  There  are  some  who 
state  that  this  body  of  captives  consisted  of  slaves;  and 
this  is  more  probable  than  that  persons  who  had  surren- 
dered were  exposed  to  sale. 

28.  Marcus  Fabius  Dorso  and  Servius  Sulpicius'Came- 
rinus  succeeded  these  consuls.  After  this  the  Auruncan 
war  commenced  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  attempt  at 
depredation ;  and  through  fear  lest  this  act  of  one  state 
might  be  the  concerted  scheme  of  the  whole  Latin  nation, 
Lucius  Furius  being  created  dictator,  as  if  against  all  Lati- 
um already  in  armSj  nominated  Cneius  Manlius  Capitolinus 
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his  master  of  the  horse.  And  when,  a  suspension  of  pub- 
lic business  being  proclaimed  (a  measure  usually  adopted 
during  great  alarms),  the  levy  was  held  without  exemp- 
tions, the  legions  were  led  against  the  Auruncans  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  spirit  of  freebooters  I'ather  than 
of  enemies  was  found  there.  They  were  vanquished,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  encounter.  However,  the  dictator,  both 
because  they  had  commenced  hostilities  without  provoca- 
tion, and  presented  themselves  to  the  contest  without  re- 
luctance, considering  that  the  aid  of  the  gods  should  also 
be  engaged,  vowed  a  temple  to  Juno  Moneta  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  and  when  he  returned  victorious  to  Rome, 
obliged  by  his  vow,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship.  The 
Senate  ordered  duumvirs  to  be  appointed  to  have  the  tem- 
ple built  suitably  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people; 
the  site  destined  for  it  was  in  the  citadel,  where  the  ground 
was  on  which  the  house  of  Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus  had 
stood.  The  consuls,  having  employed  the  dictator's  army 
for  the  Volscian  war,  took  Sora  from  the  enemy,  having  at- 
tacked them  by  surprise.  The  Temple  of  Moneta  is  dedi- 
cated the  year  after  it  had  been  vowed,  Caius  Marcius 
Rutilus  being  consul  for  the  third  time,  and  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  for  the  second  time.  A  prodigy  immediately 
followed  the  dedication,  similar  to  the  ancient  one  of  the 
Alban  Mount.  For  it  both  rained  stones,  and  during  'the 
day  night  seemed  to  be  spread  [over  the  sky]  ;  and  on 
the  books  being  inspected,  the  state  being  filled  with  re- 
ligious scruples,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  that  a  dic- 
tator should  be  nominated  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  ceremonies.  Publius  Valerius  Publicola  was  nomi- 
nated ;  Quintus  Fabius  Arabustus  was  assigned  to  him  as 
master  of  the  horse.  It  was  determined  that  not  only  the 
tribes,  but  the  neighboring  states  also,  should  ofEer  suppli- 
cations ;  and  a  certain  order  was  appointed  for  them  on 
what  day  each  should  offer  supplications.  Severe"  sen- 
tences of  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  passed  on  that 
year  against  usui-ers,  for  whom  a  day  of  trial  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  sediles.  Matters  came  to  an  interregnum, 
there  being  no  particular  reason  on  record.  After  the  in- 
terregnum, both  the  consuls  were  elected  from  the  patri- 
cians, Marcus  Valerius   Corvus  a  third  time,  and  Aulus 
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Coi-nelius  Cossus,  so  that  it  would  eeera  that  such  was  the 
end  aimed  at. 

29.  Henceforward  shall  be  recorded  wars  of  greater  im- 
portance, both  by  the  strength  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
by  the  distance  of  the  countries,  or  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  were  carried  on.  For  in  that  year  arms 
were  taken  up  against  the  Samnites,  a  nation  powerful 
both  in  wealth  and  in  arras.  Pyrrhus  followed  as  an  ene- 
my the  war  of  the  Samnites,  carried  on  with  various  suc- 
cess ;  the  Carthaginians  followed  Pyrrhus.  How  great  a 
mass  of  events !  How  often  have  extreme  dangers  been 
encountered,  that  the  empire  might  be  raised  to  its  pres- 
ent magnitude,  which  is  now  scarcely  sustained  !  But  the 
cause,  of  the  war  between  the  Samnites  and  Romans,  as 
they  had  been  joined  in  alliance  and  friendship,  came  from 
without;  it  originated  not  among  themselves.  After  the 
Samnites  had  unjustly  taken  up  arms,  because  they  had  the 
advantage  in  strength,  against  the  Sidicinians,  the  weaker 
party,  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  more 
powerful,  unite  themselves  to  the  Campanians.  As  the 
Campanians  brought  to  the  relief  of  their  allies  rather  a 
name  than  strength,  enervated  as  they  were  by  luxury,  they 
were  beaten  in  the  Sidicinian  territory  by  men  who  were 
inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  then  brought  on  themselves 
the  entire  burden  of  the  war.  For  the  Samnites,  taking 
no  further  notice  of  the  Sidicinians,  having  attacked  the 
Campanians  as  being  the  chief  of  the  neighboring  states, 
from  whom  the  victory  might  be  equally  easy,  and  a  great- 
er share  of  spoil  and  glory,  after  they  had  secured  Tifata, 
a  ridge  of  hills  hanging  over  Capua,  with  a  strong  garri- 
son, they  march  down  from  thence  Avith  their  army  formed 
in  a  square  into  the  plain  which  lies  between  Capua  and 
Tifata.  There  a  second  battle  was  fought ;  and  the  Cam- 
panians, after  an  unsuccessful  fight,  being  driven  within 
their  walls,  when,  the  flower  of  their  youth  being  cut  down, 
no  hope  was  nigh  at  hand,  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  aid 
from  the  Romans. 

30.  Their  ambassadors,  being  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate, spoke  as  near  as  possible  to  this  purport :  Conscript 
fathers,  the  Campanian  state  has  sent  us  to  you,  to  solicit 
from  you  friendship  forever,  and  present  aid,  which  if  we 
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had  solicited  while  our  affairs  were  prosperous,  as  it  would 
have  commenced  more  readily,  so  would  it  have  been  bound 
by  a  weaker  tie.  For  then,  as  we  should  have  recollected 
that  we  entered  into  friendship  on  equal  terms,  we  might 
be  equally  friendly  as  now,  but  less  submissive  and  com- 
pliant with  your  wishes.  ISTow,  won  over  by  your  compas-. 
sion  for  us,  and  defended  by  your  aid  in  our  critical  circum- 
stances, it  is  incumbent  on  us  that  we  show  our  sense  also 
of  the  kindness  received ;  lest  we  should  seem  ungrateful, 
and  undeserving  of  aid  from  either  god  or  man.  Nor,  in- 
deed, do  I  think  that  because  the  Saranites  first  became 
your  allies  and  friends,  such  a  circumstance  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  our  being  admitted  into  friendship;  but  merely 
shows  that  they  excel  us  in  priority  and  in  the  degree  of 
honor  ;  for  no  provision  has  been  made  in  yoxir  treaty  with 
the  Samnites  that  you  should  not  form  any  new  treaties. 
It  has  ever  been  with  you  a  sufficient  title  to  your  friend- 
ship, that  he  who  sought  it  desired  to  be  a  friend  of  yours. 
We,  Campanians,  though  our  present  state  forbids  us  to 
speak  in  high  terms,  not  yielding  to  any  state  save  you  in 
the  extent  of  our  city,  or  in  the  fertility  of  our  land,  come 
into  friendship  with  you,  no  inconsiderable  accession,  in 
my  opinion,  to  your  flourishing  condition.  We  shall  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  ^quans  and  Volscians,  the  eternal  enemies 
of  this  city,  whenever  they  may  stir  ;  and  whatever  ye  shall 
be  the  first  to  perform  in  defense  of  our  safety,  the  same 
shall  we  ever  do  in  defense  of  your  empire  and  glory. 
Those  nations  which  lie  between  us  and  you  being  reduced, 
which  both  your  bravery  and  good  fortune  makes  it  certain 
will  soon  be  the  case,  you  will  then  have  an  uninterrupted 
empire  extending  even  to  us.  It  is  distressing  and  pain- 
ful, what  our  condition  obliges  us  to  confess.  Conscript 
fathers,  matters  are  come  to  this,  that  we  Campanians 
must  be  the  property  either  of  friends  or  enemies.  If  you 
defend  us,  yours ;  if  you  desert  us,  we  shall  be  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Samnites.  Consider,  then,  whether  you  would 
rather  that  Capua  and  all  Campania  should  be  added  to 
your  power  or  to  that  of  the  Samnites.  Romans,  it  is 
surely  but  just  that  your  compassion  and  your  aid  should 
lie  open  to  all  men ;  to  those,  however,  chiefly,  who,  while 
they  afford  it  beyond  their  means  to  others  imploring  aid, 
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have  themselves  been  involved  in  this  distress.  Although 
we  f ought  nominally  for  the  Sidicinians,  in  reality  for  our- 
selves, v^hen  we  saw  a  neighboring  state  assailed  by  the 
nefarious  plunder  of  the  Samnites ;  and  after  the  Sidici- 
nians had  been  consumed,  we  saw  that  the  conflagi-ation 
would  pass  over  to  ourselves.  For  the  Samnites  do  not 
come  to  attack  us,  because  they  resent  an  injury  received, 
but  because  they  are  glad  that  a  pretext  has  1  leen  present- 
ed to  them.  If  this  were  the  gratification  of  their  resent- 
ment, and  not  an  occasion  for  satiating  their  ambition,  was 
it  not  sufficient  that  they  cut  down  our  legions  once  in  the 
Sidicinian  territory,  a  second  time  in  Campania  itself? 
What  sort  of  resentment  must  that  be  which  the  blood 
shed  in  two  pitched  battles  can  not  satiate  ?  To  this  add 
the  laying  waste  of  oui;  lands ;  the  spoil  of  men  and  cattle 
driven  away,  the  bui-ning  and  ruin  of  our  country-houses, 
every  thing  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword.  Could  not  re- 
sentment be  satisfied  with  this?  But  ambition  must  be 
satiated.  That  hurries  them  on  to  besiege  Capua.  They 
either  wish  to  destroy  that  most  beautiful  city,  or  to  pos- 
sess it  themselves.  But,  Romans,  do  you  take  possession 
of  it  in  your  kindness,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  hold  it 
by  injustice.  I  am  not  addressing  a  people  who  decline 
just  wars ;  but  still,  if  you  make  but  a  show  of  your  aid, 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  have  occasion  for  war.  The 
contempt  of  the  Samnites  has  just  reached  to  us;  it  soars 
not  higher.  Accordingly,  Romans,  we  may  be  protected 
even  by  the  shadow  of  your  aid :  whatever  after  this  we 
shall  possess,  whatever  we  ourselves  shall  be,  determined  to 
consider  all  that  as  yours.  For  you  the  Campanian  field 
shall  be  ploughed ;  for  you  the  city  of  Capua  -shall  be  made 
populous ;  you  shall  be  to  us  in  the  light  of  founders,  par- 
ents, aye,  even  immortal  gods.  There  shall  be  no  colony 
of  your  own  which  shall  surpass  us  in  attachment  and  loy- 
alty to  you.  Grant  to  the  Campanians,  conscript  fathers, 
your  nod,  and  your  irresistible  favor,  and  bid  us  hope  that 
Capua  will  be  safe.  With  what  crowds  of  persons  of  all 
classes  attending  us  do  you  suppose  that  we  set  out  from 
thence — how,  think  you,  did  we  leave  every  place  full  of 
vows  and  tears  ?  In  what  a  state  of  expectation  do  you 
suppose  that  the  Senate  are,  the  Campanian  nation,  our 
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wives  and  our  children?  I  am  certain  that  the  entire  mul- 
titude are  standing  at  the  gates,  looking  forward  to  the 
road  that  leads  from  hence,  anxious  as  to  what  answer 
you  may  order  us,  conscript  fathers,  to  bring  back  to  them, 
in  their  solicitude  and  suspense  of  mind.  One  kind  of  an- 
swer may  bring  them  safety,  victory,  light,  and  liberty — 
what  the  other  may,  I  feel  horror  to  think.  Determine 
therefore  about  us,  as  about  persons  who  will  be  your  fu- 
ture friends  and  allies,  or  as  persons  who  are  to  have  no  ex- 
istence anywhere." 

31.  The  ambassadors  then  withdrawing,  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  been  consulted,  though  to  a  great  many,  their  city 
the  greatest  and  wealthiest  in  Italy,  their  land  the  most 
fertile,  and  situated  near  the  sea,  seemed  likely  to  prove  a 
granary  to  the  Roman  people  for' all  varieties  of  provis- 
ion ;  still  the  faith  of  their  engagements  was  more  regard- 
ed than  such  great  advantages,  and  the  consul,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Senate,  answered  as  follows :  "  Campanians, 
the  Senate  considers  you  deserving  of  aid.  But  it  is  meet 
that  friendship  be  so  established  with  you,  that  no  prior 
friendship  and  alliance  be  violated.  The  Samnites  are 
united  in  a  treaty  with  us.  Therefore  we  refuse  you  arms 
against  the  Samnites,  which  would  be  a  violation  of  duty 
to  the  gods  first,  and  then  to  men.  We  will,  as  divine  and 
human  law  requires,  send  ambassadors  to  our  allies  and 
friends  to  entreat  that  no  violence  be  committed  against 
you?"  To  this  the  chief  of  the  embassy  replied  (for 
such  were  the  instructions  they  had  brought  from  home) : 
"  Since  you  are  not  willing  to  defend  by  just  force  our  pos- 
sessions against  violence  and  injustice,  at  least  you  will  de- 
fend your  own.  Wherefore,  conscript  fathers,  we  surren- 
der the  Campanian  people,  and  the  city  of  Capua,  their 
lands,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  all  things  divine  and  hu- 
man, into  your  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the  Roman  people; 
whatever  we  shall  suffer  henceforth,  being  determined  to 
suffer  as  men  who  have  surrendered  to  you."  On  these 
words,  all  extending  their  hands  towards  the  consuls,  bath- 
ed in  tears  they  fell  prostrate  in  the  porch  of  the  Senate- 
house.  The  fathers,  affected  at  the  vicissitude  of  human 
greatness,  seeing  that  a  nation  abounding  in  wealth,  noted 
for  luxury  and  pride,  from  which  a  little  time  since  their 
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neighbors  had  solicited  assistance,  was  now  so  broken  in 
spirit  as  to  give  up  themselves  and  all  they  possessed  into 
the  power  of  others ;  moreover,  their  honor  also  seemed 
to  be  involved  in  not  betraying  those  who  had  surrender- 
ed, nor  did  they  consider  that  the  people  of  the  Samnites 
would  act  fairly,  if  they  should  attack  a  territory  and  a 
city  which  had  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people 
by  a  surrender.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  ambassa- 
dors should  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  Samnites;  instruc- 
tions were  given  "  that  they  should  lay  befoi-e  the  Samnites 
the  entreaties  of  the  Campanians,  the  answer  of  the  Sen- 
ate duly  mindful  of  the  friendship  of  the  Samnites,  and 
■finally  the  surrender  that  had  been  concluded.  That  they 
requested,  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  and  alliance 
subsisting  between  them,  that  they  would  spare  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  they  would  not  carry  hostilities  into  that 
territory  which  had  become  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people.  If  by  gentle  measures  they  did  not  succeed,  that 
they  should  denounce  to  the  Samnites  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  Roman  people,  to  withhold  their  arms  from 
the  city  of  Capua  and  the  Campanian  territory."  When 
the  ambassadors  urged  these  matters  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Samnites,  so  fierce  an  answer  was  returned,  that  they 
not  only  said  that  they  would  prosecute  that  war,  but  their 
magistrates,  having  gone  out  of  the  Senate-house  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  ambassadors,  summoned  the  prefects 
of  the  cohorts,  and  with  a  distinct  voice  commanded  them 
to  proceed  forthwith  into  the  Campanian  territory,  in  or- 
der to  plunder  it. 

32.  The  result  of  this  embassy  being  reported  at  Rome, 
the  care  of  all  other  concerns  being  laid  aside,  the  Senate, 
having  dispatched  heralds  to  demand  satisfaction,  and,  be- 
cause this  was  not  complied  with,  war  being  proclaimed 
in  the  usual  way,  they  decreed  that  the  matter  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity; 
and  both  the  consuls  having  set  out  from  the  city  by  order 
of  the  people  with  two  armies,  Valerius  into  Campania, 
Cornelius  into  Samnium,  the  former  pitches  his  camp  at 
Mount  Gaurus,  the  latter  at  Saticala.  The  legions  of  the 
Samnites  met  with  Valerius  first;  for  they  thought  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  incline  to  that  side. 
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At  the  same  time  resentment  stimulated  them  against  the 
Carapanians,  that  they  should  be  so  ready  at  one  time  to 
lend  aid,  at  another  to  call  in  aid  against  them.  But  as 
soon  as  they  beheld  the  Roman  camp,  they  fiercely  de- 
manded the  signal  each  from  his  leader :  they  maintained 
that  the  Roman  would  bring  aid  to  the  Campanian  with 
the  same  fate  with  which  the  Campanian  had  done  to  the 
Sidicinian.  Valerius,  having  delayed  for  a  few  days  in 
slight  skirmishes  for  the  purpose  of  making  trial  of  the 
enemy,  displayed  the  signal  for  battle,  exhorting  his  men 
in  few  words  "  not  to  let  the  new  war  or  the  new  enemy 
terrify  them.  In  proportion  as  they  should  carry  their  arms 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  city,  the  more  and  moreun- 
warlike  should  the  nation  prove  to  be  against  whom  they 
should  proceed.  That  they  should  not  estimate  the  valor 
of  the  Samnites  by  the  defeats  of  the  Sidicinians  and  Cam- 
panians.  Let  the  combatants  be  of  what  kind  they  may 
be,  that  it  was  necessary  that  one  side  should  be  vanquish- 
ed. That  as  for  the  Campanians  indeed,  they  were  un- 
doubtedly vanquished  more  by  circumstances  flowing  from 
excessive  luxury,  and  by  their  own  want  of  energy,  than  by 
the  bravery  of  the  enemy.  What  were  the  two  successful 
wars  of  the  Samnites,  during  so  many  ages,  against  so  many 
glorious  exploits  of  the  Roman  people,  who  counted  almost 
more  triumphs  than  years  since  the  building  of  their  city? 
who  held  subdued  by  their  arms  all  the  states  around  them 
—  the  Sabines,  Etruria,  the  Latins,  Hernicians,  JEquans, 
Volscians,  Auruncans  ?  who  eventually  drove  by  flight  into 
the  sea,  and  into  their  ships,  the  Gauls,  after  slaughtering 
them  in  so  many  engagements  ?  That  soldiers  ought  both 
to  enter  the  field  relying  on  their  national  military  renown 
and  on  their  own  valor,  and  also  to  consider  under 
whose  command  and  auspices  the  battle  is  to  be  fought ; 
whether  he  be  one  which  is  to  be  listened  to  as  a  pomp- 
ous exhorter,  bold  merely  in  words,  unacquainted  with 
military  labors,  or  one  who  knows  how  to  wield  arms  him- 
self also,  to  advance  before  the  standards,  and  to  show  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  danger.  My  acts,  not  my  words 
mei-ely,  I  wish  you  to  follow ;  and  to  seek  from  me  not 
military  orders  only,  but  example  also.  It  was  not  by  in- 
trigues merely,  nor  by  cabals  usual  among  the  nobles,  but 
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by  this  right  liaiid,  I  procured  for  myself  three  consulships, 
and  the  highest  eulogies.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
could  be  said  ;  [no  wonder],  for  you  were  a  patrician,  and 
sprung  from  the  liberators  of  your  country ;  and  that  fam- 
ily of  yours  had  the  consulship  the  same  year  that  the  city 
had  consuls.  Now  the  consulship  lies  open  in  common  to 
us  patricians  and  to  you  plebeians ;  nor  is  it,  as  formerly, 
the  prize  of  birth  but  of  valor.  Look  forward,  therefore, 
soldiers,  to  even  the  highest  honor.  Though  you,  as  men, 
have,  with  the  approbation  of  the  gods,  given  me  this  new 
surname  of  Corvus,  the  ancient  surname  of  our  family, 
Publicolse,  has  not  been  erased  from  my  memory.  I  ever 
do  and  ever  have  cultivated  the  good-will  of  the  Roman 
commons  abroad  and  at  home,  as  a  private  man  and  in 
public  offices,  high  and  low,  as  tribune  equally  as  when 
consul,  with  the  same  undoviating  line  of  conduct  through 
all  my  successive  consulships.  Now,  with  respect  to  that 
which  is  at  hand,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  join  with  me  in 
seeking  a  new  and  complete  triumph  over  the  Samnites." 
33.  Never  was  a  general  on  a  more  familiar  footing  with 
his  soldiers,  by  his  performing  all  the  duties  among  the 
lowest  of  the  soldiers  without  reluctance.  Moreover,  in 
the  military  spoi'ts,  wherein  equals  vie  with  their  equals  in 
contests  of  swiftness  and  strength,  affable  and  condescend- 
ing, he  conquered  and  was  conquered  with  the  same  coun- 
tenance ;  nor  did  he  spurn  any  competitor  who  should  of- 
fer ;  in  his  acts  kind  according  to  the  occasion  ;  in  his  con- 
versation no  less  mindful  of  the  ease  of  others  than  of  his 
own  dignity ;  and,  a  thing  than  which  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  people,  he  administered  his  offices  by  the 
same  line  of  conduct  by  which  he  had  gained  them.  The 
whole  array,  therefore,  cheering  the  exhortation  of  their 
leader  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  march  forth  from  the 
camp.  The  battle  commenced  with  equal  Mopes  and  equal 
strength  on  both  sides,  as  much  as  any  battle  ever  did, 
with  confidence  in  themselves,  and  without  contempt  of 
their  enemies.  Their  recent  exploits,  and  their  double  vic- 
tory a  few  days  before,  increased  the  spirits  of  the  Sam- 
nites on  the  other  side ;  the  glories  of  four  hundred  years, 
and  victory  coeval  with  the  building  of  their  city,  [had 
the  same  effect]  on  the  Romans ;  to  both  sides,  however, 
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the  circumstance  of  the  enemy  being  a  new  one  gave  addi- 
tional anxiety.  The  battle  was  a  proof  what  spirits  they 
possessed  ;  for  they  maintained  the  conflict  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  armies  inclined  to 
neither  side.  Then  the  consul,  thinking  that  some  confu- 
sion should  be  caused  among  them,  since  they  could  not 
be  overpowered  by  force,  endeavors  to  disorder  their  fore- 
most battalions  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  And  when  he  saw 
them  wheel  their  troops  within  a  narrow  compass  in  fruit- 
less disorder,  and  that  they  could  not  open  a  passage  to 
the  enemy,  riding  back  to  the  van  of  the  legions,  after 
leaping  from  his  horse,  he  says  :  "  Soldiers,  this  is  the  task 
for  us  infantry ;  come  on ;  as  ye  shall  see  me  making  way 
with  my  sword,  in  whatever  direction  I  shall  advance  into 
the  enemy's  line,  so  let  each  man,  with  all  his  might,  beat 
down  those  who  oppose  him.  All  those  places,  where 
their  erected  spears  now  glitter,  you  shall  see  cleared  by 
widely-extended  slaughter."  He  had  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  cavalry,  by  order  of  the  consul,  turn  to  the  wings, 
and  open  a  passage  for  the  legions  to  the  centre  of  the  line. 
First  of  all,  the  consul  attacks  the  enemy,  and  slays  him 
whom  he  happened  to  engage.  Those  on  the  right  and 
left,  fired  at  this  sight,  commence  a  dreadful  fight,  each 
with  the  foe  opposite  him.  The  Samnites  obstinately  stand 
their  ground,  though  they  receive  more  wounds  than  they 
inflict.  The  battle  had  now  lasted  for  a  considerable  time, 
great  slaughter  occurred  around  the  standards  of  the  Sam- 
nites ;  in  no  part  was  there  a  flight,  so  firmly  had  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  vanquished  by  death  alone. 
Wherefore  the  Romans,  when  they  perceived  their  strength 
to  relax  by  fatigue,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  day  still  re- 
mained, fired  with  furj',  rush  upon  the  enemy.  Then  for 
the  first  time  it  appeared  that  they  Avere  giving  ground, 
and  that  the  matter  was  inclining  to  a  flight ;  then  the 
Samnites  were  taken,  some  slain ;  nor  would  many  have 
survived,  had  not  night  terminated  the  victory  rather  than 
the  battle.  Both  the  Romans  confessed  that  they  hatV 
never  fought  with  a  more  determined  enemy ;  and  the  Sam. 
nites,  on  being  asked  what  cause  first  drove  them  to  flj 
after  being  so  determined,  said,  that  it  was  the  eyes  of  th<» 
Romans,  which  seemed  to  them  to  flash  fire,  and  their  di&>- 
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tracted  looks  and  furious  aspect ;  that  move  of  terror  arose 
from  thence  than  from  any  thing  else.  Which  terror  they 
confessed  not  only  in  the  issue  of  the  battle,  but  in  their 
departure  by  night.  N"ext  day  the  Romans  take  posses- 
sion of  the  deserted  camp  of  the  enemy,  whither  all  the 
Campanians  flocked  to  congratulate  them. 

34.  But  this  joy  was  well-nigh  alloyed  by  a  great  loss 
Gustained  in  Samnium.  For  the  consul  Cornelius,  having 
set  out  from  Saticula,  incautiously  led  his  army  into  a 
mountainous  tract,  passable  through  a  deep  defile,  and  be- 
set on  all  sides  by  the  enemy ;  nor  did  he  perceive  the  en- 
emy stationed  over  his  head  until  a  retreat  could  no  longer 
be  made  with  safety.  While  the  Samnites  delayed  only 
till  he  should  bring  down  his  entire  army  into  the  valley, 
Publius  Decius,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  espies  in  the  tract 
a  hill  higher  than  the  rest,  hanging  over  the  enemies' 
camp,  rather  steep  to  be  ascended  by  an  encumbered  army, 
not  difficult  for  such  as  were  lightly  armed.  He  says, 
therefore,  to  the  consul,  greatly  alarmed  in  mind  :  "  Aulus 
Cornelius,  do  you  perceive  that  elevated  point  above  the 
enemy  ?  That  is  the  bulwark  of  our  hope  and  safety,  if 
we  briskly  gain  possession  of  it,  which  the  Samnites,  in 
their  blindness,  have  given  up.  Only  give  me  the  first  rank 
and  spearmen  of  one  legion  ;  when  with  these  I  shall  have 
gained  the  summit,  do  you  proceed  hence  free  from  all  ap- 
prehension, and  save  yourself  and  the  army.  For  the  en- 
emy, lying  beneath  ns,  and  [exposed  thereby]  to  all  our 
weapons,  will  not  be  able  to  stir  without  destruction  to 
themselves.  After  that  either  the  good  fortune  of  the  Ro- 
man people  or  our  own  bravery  will  extricate  us."  Being 
commanded  by  the  consul,  he  received  the  body  of  men  [re- 
quired], and  proceeds  by  secret  paths  through  the  mount- 
ain ;  nor  was  he  observed  by  the  enemy  until  he  approach- 
ed the  place  which  he  was  making  for.  Then,  while  all 
were  struck  with  astonishment,  after  he  had  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  to  himself,  he  both  afforded  the  consul  time  to 
draw  off  his  army  to  more  advantageous  ground,  and  hfe 
himself  was  posted  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  Samnites, 
while  they  march  their  forces  now  in  this  direction,  now 
in  that,  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  effecting  either  ob- 
ject, can  neither  pursue   the   consul,  unless  through  the 
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same  defile  in  which  they  had  him  a  little  before  exposed 
to  their  weapons,  nor  march  up  the  rising  ground  over 
themselves,  which  had  been  seized  on  by  Decius.  But 
both  their  resentment  stimulated  them  more  against  the 
latter,  who  had  taken  from  them  the  favorable  opportunity 
of  achieving  their  object,  and  also  the  proximity  of  the 
place  and  the  paucity  of  the  enemy ;  and  one  time  they 
would  fain  surround  the  hill  on  all  sides  with  armed  men, 
so  as  to  cut  off  Decius  from  the  consul;  at  another  time 
they  wished  to  open  a  passage,  so  that  they  may  fall  on 
them  when  they  had  descended  into  the  defile.  Before 
they  had  determined  on  what  they  should  do,  night  came 
on  them.  Decius  at  first  entertained  a  hope  that  he 
would  have  to  engage  them  from  the  higher  ground  as 
they  ascended  against  the  steep  ;  then  surprise  took  pos- 
session of  him,  that  they  neither  commenced  the  fight,  nor, 
if  they  were  deterred  from  that  by  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground,  that  they  did  not  surround  him  with  works  and  a 
oircumvallation.  Then  summoning  the  centurions  to  him, 
he  said  :  "  What  ignorance  of  war  and  indolence  is  that  ? 
or  how  did  such  men  obtain  a  victory  over  the  Sidicinians 
and  Campanians  ?  You  see  that  their  battalions  move  to 
and  fro,  that  sometimes  they  are  collected  to  one  spot,  at 
other  times  they  are  drawn  out.  As  for  work,  no  one  at- 
tempts it,  when  we  might  by  this  time  have  been  surround- 
ed with  a  rampart.  Then,  indeed,  should  we  be  like  to 
them,  if  we  delay  longer  here  than  is  expedient.  Come 
on,  accompany  me  ;  that  while  some  daylight  remains,  we 
may  ascertain  in  what  places  they  put  their  guards,  in 
what  direction  an  escape  may  lie  open  from  hence."  All 
these  points  he  carefully  observed,  clad  in  a  soldier's  vest, 
the  centurions  whom  he  took  with  him  being  also  in  the 
attire  of  common  soldiers,  lest  the  enemy  might  notice  the 
general  going  the  round. 

35.  Then  having  placed  watch-guards,  he  commands  the 
ticket  to  be  issued  to  all  the  rest,  that  when  the  signal  had 
been  given  by  the  trumpet  of  the  second  watch,  they 
should  assemble  to  him  in  silence  fully  armed.  Whither, 
when  they  had  assembled  in  silence,  according  to  the  or- 
ders issued :  "  Soldiers,"  says  he,  "  this  silence  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  listening  to  me,  waiving  the  military  mode  of  ex- 
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pressing  assent.  When  I  shall  have  thoroughly  explained 
my  sentiments  to  you,  then  such  of  you  as  shall  approve 
the  same  will  pass  over ;  we  will  follow  that  line  of  con- 
duct which  shall  meet  the  judgment  of  the  majority. 
Now  hear  what  I  meditate  in  mind.  The  enemy  have  sur- 
rounded you,  not  brought  hither  in  flight,  nor  left  behind 
through  cowardice.  By  valor  you  seized  this  ground  ;  by 
valor  you  must  make  your  way  from  it.  By  coming  hith- 
er, you  have  saved  a  valuable  army  of  the  Roman  people ; 
by  forcing  your  way  hence,  save  yourselves.  You  have 
proved  yourselves  worthy,  though  few  in  number,  of  afford- 
ing aid  to  multitudes,  while  you  yourselves  stand  in  need 
of  aid  from  no  one.  You  have  to  do  with  that  enemy  who 
on  yesterday,  through  their  supincness,  availed  themselves 
not  of  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  desti-oying  our  whole 
army,  who  did  not  see  this  hill  so  advantageously  situate 
hanging  over  their  heads,  until  it  was  seized  on  by  us; 
who  with  so  many  thousand  men  did  not  prevent  us  so 
few  from  the  ascent,  and  did  not  surround  us  with  a  ram- 
part when  in  possession  of  the  ground,  though  so  much  of 
the  day  still  remained.  That  enemy  which,  with  their  eyes 
open  and  awake,  you  so  baffled,  it  is  incumbent  on  you  now 
to  beguile,  buried,  as  they  are,  in  sleep ;  nay,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary.  For  our  affairs  are  in  that  situation,  Ijhat  I 
am  rather  to  point  out  to  you  your  necessity  than  to  pro- 
pose advice.  For  whether  you  are  to  remain  or  to  depart 
hence,  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  deliberation,  since,  with 
the  exception  of  your  arms,  and  courage  mindful  of  those 
arms,  fortune  has  left  you  nothing,  and  we  must  die  of 
famine  and  thirst,  if  we  are  more  afraid  of  the  sword  tha,n 
becomes  men  and  Romans.  Therefore,  our  only  safety  is 
to  sally  forth  from  this  and  to  depart.  That  we  must  do 
either  by  day  or  by  night.  But  lo  !  another  point  which 
admits  of  less  doubt;  for  if  daylight  be  waited  for,  what 
hope  is  there  that  the  enemy,  who  have  now  encompassed 
the  hill  on  every  side,  as  you  perceive,  with  their  bodies 
exposed  at  disadvantage,  will  not  hem  us  in  with  a  contin- 
ued rampart  and  ditch  ?  If  night,  then,  be  favorable  for  a 
sally,  as  it  is,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  moat  suitable  hour  of 
night.  You  assembled  here  on  the  signal  of  the  second 
watch,  a  time  which  buries  mortals  in  the  profoundest 
Vol.  I.— 23 
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sleep.  You  will  pass  through  their  bodies  lulled  to  sleep, 
either  in  silence  unnoticed  by  them,  or  ready  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  them,  should  they  perceive  you,  by  a  sudden  shout. 
Only  follow  me,  whom  you  have  followed.  The  same  for- 
tune which  conducted  us  hither,  will  I  follow.  Those  of 
you  to  whom  these  measuj-es  seem  salutary,  come  on,  pass 
over  to  the  right." 

36.  They  all  passed  over,  and  followed  Decius  as  he  pro- 
ceeded through  the  intervals  which  lay  between  the  guards. 
They  had  now  passed  the  middle  of  the  camp,  when  a  sol- 
dier, striding  over  the  bodies  of  the  watchmen  as  they  lay 
asleep,  occasioned  a  noise  by  striking  one  of  their  shields. 
When  the  watchman,  being  aroused  by  this,  stirred  the 
next  one  to  him,  and  those  who  were  awake  stirred  up  oth- 
ers, not  knowing  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes,  wheth- 
er it  was  the  garrison  that  sallied  forth  or  the  consul  had 
taken  their  camp ;  Decius,  having  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
raise  a  shout,  as  they  were  no  longer  unobserved,  disheart- 
ens them  by  panic  while  still  heavy  from  sleep,  by  which 
being  perplexed,  they  were  neither  able  to  take  arms 
briskly,  nor  make  resistance,  nor  to  pursue  them.  During 
the  trepidation  and  confusion  of  the  Samnites,  the  Roman 
guard,  slaying  such  of  the  guards  as  came  in  their  way, 
reached  the  consul's  camp.  A  considerable  portion  of 
night  still  remained,  and  things  now  appeared  to  be  in  safe- 
ty ;  when  Decius  says  :  "  Roman  soldiers,  be  honored  for 
your  bravery.  Your  journey  and  return  ages  shall  extol. 
But  to  behold  such  bravery  light  and  day  are  necessary; 
nor  do  you  deserve  that  silence  and  night  should  cover 
you  while  you  return  to  the  camp  with  such  distinguished 
glory.  Here  let  us  wait  in  quiet  for  the  daylight."  His 
words  they  obeyed.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  a  messen- 
ger being  dispatched  to  the  camp  to  the  consul,  they  were 
aroused  from  sleep  with  great  joy;  and  the  signal  being 
given  by  ticket,  that  those  persons  returned  safe  who  had 
exposed  their  persons  to  evident  danger  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all,  rushing  out  each  most  anxiously  to  meet  them, 
they  applaud  them,  congratulate  them,  they  call  them  sin- 
gly and  collectively  their  preservers,  they  give  praises  and 
thanks  to  the  gods,  they  raise  Decius  to  heaven.  This  was 
a  sort  of  camp  triumph  for  Decius,  who  proceeded  through 
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the  middle  of  the  camp,  with  his  guard  fully  armed,  the 
eyes  of  all  being  fixed  on  him,  and  all  giving  him  equal 
honor  with  the  consul.  When  they  came  to  the  general's 
tent,  the  consul  summons  them,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  to  an 
assembly ;  and  commencing  with  the  well-earned  praises 
of  Decius,  he  adjourned  the  assembly  on  the  interposition 
of  Decius  himself,  who  advising  the  postponement  of  ev- 
ery thing  else,  while  the  occasion  was  still  present,  per- 
suaded the  consul  to  attack  the  enemy,  while  still  in  con- 
sternation irom  the  panic  of  the  night,  and  dispersing  in 
separate  detachments  around  the  hill,  [adding]  that  he  be- 
lieved that  some  who  had  been  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  him 
were  straggling  through  the  forest.  The  legions  were  or- 
dered to  take  arms  ;  and  having  departed  from  the  camp, 
as  the  forest  was  now  better  known  by  means  of  scouts, 
they  are  led  onward  to  the  enemy  through  a  more  open  tract. 
Having  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  when  off  their 
guard,  since  the  soldiers  of  the  Samnites  straggling  in  every 
direction,  most  of  them  unarmed,  were  not  able  either  to 
rally,  nor  to  take  arms,  nor  to  betake  themselves  within  the 
rampart,  they  first  drive  them  in  a  panic  into  the  camp : 
then  they  take  the  camp  itself,  having  dislodged  the  guards. 
The  shout  spread  around  the  hill,  and  puts  each  to  flight 
from  their  respective  posts.  Thus  a  great  part  yielded  to 
an  enemy  they  had  not  seen.  Those  whom  the  panic  had 
driven  within  the  rampart  (they  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand) were  all  slain  ;  the  camp  was  plundered. 

37.  Matters  being  thus  conducted,  the  consul,  havin/» 
summoned  an  assembly,  pronounces  a  panegyric  on  Decius, 
not  only  that  which  had  been  commenced  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, but  as  now  completed  by  his  recent  deserts ;  and 
besides  other  military  gifts,  he  presents  him  with  a  golden 
crown  and  one  hundred  oxen,  and  with  one  white  one  of 
distinguished  beauty,  richly  decorated  with  gilded  horns. 
The  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  guard  with  him  were  pre- 
sented with  a  double  allowance  of  corn  forever;  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  an  ox  and  two  vests  each.  Immediately  after  the 
consul's  donation,  the  legions  place  on  the  head  of  Decius 
a  crown  of  grass,  indicative  of  their  deliverance  from  a 
blockade,  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  present  with 
a  shout.     Decorated  with  these  emblems,  he  sacrificed  the 
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beautiful  ox  to  Mars ;  the  hundred  oxen  he  bestowed  on 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  expedition.  On 
the  same  soldiers  the  legions  conferred  each  a  pound  of 
corn  and  a  pint  of  wine;  and  all  these  things  were  per- 
formed with  great  alacrity,  with  a  military  shout,  a  token 
of  the  approbation  of  all.  The  third  battle  was  fought 
uear  Suessula,  in  which  the  army  of  the  Samnites,  having 
been  routed  by  Marcus  Valerius,  having  summoned  from 
liome  the  flower  of  their  youth,  determined  on  trying  their 
strength  by  a  final  contest.  From  Suessula  messengers 
came  in  great  haste  to  Capua,  and  from  thence  horsemen 
in  full  speed  to  the  consul  Valerius,  to  implore  aid.  The 
troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion  ;  and  the  baggage 
in  the  camp  being  left  with  a  strong  guard,  the  army 
moves  on  with  rapidity ;  and  they  select  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy  a  very  narrow  spot  (as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  their  horses,  they  were  nnacconjpanied  by  a 
crowd  of  cattle  and  servants).  The  army  of  the  Samnites, 
as  if  there  was  to  be  no  delay  in  coming  to  an  engagement, 
draw  up  in  order  of  battle ;  then,  when  no  one  came  to 
meet  them,  they  advance  to  the  enemy's  camp  in  readiness 
for  action.  There,  when  they  saw  the  soldiers  on  the  ram- 
part, and  persons  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  in  every  direction 
brought  back  word  into  how  narrow  a  compass  the  camp 
had  been  contracted,  inferring  thence  the  scanty  number 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  army  began  to  exclaim  that  the 
trenches  ought  to  be  filled  up,  their  rampart  to  be  torn 
down,  and  that  they  should  force  their  way  into  the  camp; 
and  by  that  temerity  the  war  would  have  been  soon  over, 
had  not  the  generals  restrained  the  impetuosity  of  the  sol- 
diers. However,  as  their  own  numbers  bore  heavily  on 
their  supplies,  and  in  consequence,  first,  of  their  sitting 
down  so  long  at  Suessula,  and  then  by  the  delay  of  the  eon- 
test,  they  were  not  far  from  a  want  of  provisions,  it  was 
determined,  while  the  enemy  remained  shut  up  as  iE 
through  fear,  that  the  soldiers  should  be  led  through  the 
country  to  forage;  [supposing],  in  the  mean  time, that  all 
supplies  would  fail  the  Romans  also,  who,  having  marched 
in  haste,  had  brought  with  them  only  as  much  corn  as  could 
be  carried  on  their  shoulders  amidst  their  arms.  The  con- 
8ul,  aftei-  lie  had  observed  the  enemy  scattered  through  the 
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country,  that  the  posts  were  left  but  insufficiently  attend- 
ed, having  in  a  few  words  encouraged  his  men,  leads  them 
on  to  besiege  the  camp.  After  he  had  taken  this  on  the 
first  shout  and  contest,  more  of  the  enemy  being  slain  in 
their  tents  than  at  the  gates  and  rampart,  he  ordered  the 
captive  standards  to  be  collected  into  one  place,  and  having 
left  behind  two  legions  as  a  guard  and  protection,  after 
giving  them  strict  order  that  they  should  abstain  from  the 
booty  until  he  himself  should  return;  having  set  out  with 
his  troops  in  regular  order,  the  cavalry  who  had  been  sent 
on  driving  the  dispersed  Samnites,  as  it  were,  by  hunting 
toils,  he  committed  great  slaughter  among  them.  For  in 
their  terror  they  could  neither  determine  by  what  signal 
they  should  collect  themselves  into  a  body,  whether  they 
should  make  for  the  camp,  or  continue  their  flight  to  a 
greater  distance.  And  so  great  was  their  terror,  and  so 
precipitate  their  flight,  that  to  the  number  of  forty  thou- 
sand shields,  though  by  no  means  were  so  many  slain,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  standards,  with  those  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  camp,  were  brought  to  the  consul.  Then 
they  returned  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  there  all  the  plun- 
der was  given  up  to  the  soldiers. 

38.  The  result  of  this  contest  obliged  the  Faliscians,  who 
were  on  terms  of  a  truce,  to  petition  for  a  treaty  of  allir 
ance  from  the  Senate ;  and  diverted  the  Latins,  who  had 
their  armies  already  prepared,  from  the  Roman  to  a  Pelig- 
nian  war.  Nor  did  the  fatne  of  such  success  confine  itself 
within  the  limits  of  Italy ;  but  the  Carthaginians  also  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome  to  congratulate  them,  with  an  offer- 
ing of  a  golden  crown,  to  be  placed  in  Jupiter's  shrine  in 
the  Capitol.  Its  weight  was  twenty-five  pounds.  Both 
consuls  triumphed  over  the  Samnites,  while  Decius  follow- 
ed distinguished  with  praises  and  presents,  when,  amidst 
the  rough  jesting  of  the  soldiers,  the  nam  3  of  the  tribune 
was  no  less  celebrated  than  that  of  the  consuls.  The  em- 
bassies of  the  Campanians  and  Suessulans  were  then  heard; 
and  to  their  entreaties  it  was  granted  that  a  garrison  should 
be  sent  thither,  in  order  that  the  incursions  of  the  Sam- 
nites might  be  repelled.  Capua,  even  then  by  no  means 
favorable  to  military  discipline,  alienated  from  the  memory 
of  their  country  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  which  were 
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debauched  by  the  supplj'  of  pleasures  of  all  kinds;  and 
schemes  were  being  formed  in  winter-quarters  for  taking 
away  Capua  from  the  Campanians  by  the  same  kind  of 
wickedness  as  that  by  which  they  had  taken  it  from  its 
original  possessors:  "and  not  undeservedly  would  they 
turn  their  own  example  against  themselves.  For  why 
should  the  Campanians,  who  were  neither  able  to  defend 
themselves  nor  their  possessions,  occupy  the  most  fertile 
land  of  Italy,  and  a  city  worthy  of  that  land,  rather  than 
the  victorious  army  who  had  driven  the  Samnites  from 
thence  by  their  sweat  and  blood?  Was  it  reasonable  that 
men  who  had  surrendered  to  them  should  have  the  full  en- 
joyment of  that  fertile  and  delightful  country;  that  they, 
wearied  by  military  toil,  had  to  struggle  in  an  insalubrious 
and  arid  soil  around  their  city,  or  within  the  city  to  suffer 
the  oppressive  and  exhausting  weight  of  interest-money 
daily  increasing?"  These  schemes  agitated  in  secret  ca- 
bals, and  as  yet  communicated  only  to  a  few,  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  new  consul,  Caius  Marcius  Rutilus,  to  whom 
the  province  of  Campania  had  fallen  by  lot,  Quintus  Ser- 
vilius,  his  colleague,  being  left  behind  in  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  was  in  possession  of  all  these  circumstances 
just  as  they  had  occurred,  having  ascertained  them  through 
the  tribunes,  matured  by  years  and  experience  (for  he  was 
consul  now  for  the  fourth  time,  and  had  been  dictator  and 
censor),  thinking  it  the  wisest  proceeding  to  frusti-ate  the 
violence  of  the  soldiers,  by  prolonging  their  hope  of  exe- 
cuting their  project  whenever  they  might  wish,  he  spreads 
the  rumor  that  the  troops  were  to  winter  in  the  same 
towns  on  the  year  after  also.  For  they  had  been  cantoned 
throughout  the  cities  of  Campania,  and  their  plots  had 
spread  from  Capua  to  the  entire  army.  This  abatement 
being  given  to  the  eagerness  of  their  projects,  the  mutiny 
was  set  at  rest  for  the  present. 

39.  The  consul,  having  led  out  his  army  to  the  summer 
campaign,  determined,  while  he  had  the  Samnites  quiet,  to 
purge  the  army  by  sending  away  the  turbulent  men ;  by 
telling  some  that  their  regular  time  had  been  served ;  that 
others  were  weighed  down  by  years  and  debilitated  in  bo- 
dily vigor.  Some  were  sent  away  on  furloughs,  at  first  in- 
dividuals, then  some  cohorts  also  on  the  plea  that  they  had 
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wintered  farfi-om  their  home  and  domestic  affairs.  When 
different  individuals  were  sent  to  different  places  under 
pretense  of  the  business  of  the  service,  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  put  out  of  the  way ;  which  multitude  the  other 
consul  detained  in  Rome  under  different  pretenses.  And 
first  indeed,  not  suspecting  the  artifice,  they  returned  to 
their  homes  by  no  means  with  reluctance.  After  they  saw 
that  neither  those  first  sent  returned  to  their  standards, 
and  that  scarcely  any  others,  except  those  who  had  winter- 
ed in  Campania,  and  chiefly  the  fomenters  of  the  mutiny, 
were  sent  away ;  at  first  wonder,  and  then  certain  fear,  en- 
tered their  minds,  that  their  schemes  had  been  divulged ; 
"  that  now  they  would  have  to  suffer  trials,  discoveries, 
the  secret  punishments  of  individuals,  and  the  tyi-annical 
and  cruel  despotism  of  the  consuls  and  the  Senate."  *JThose 
who  were  in  the  camp  discuss  these  things  in  secret  con- 
ferences, seeing  that  the  sinews  of  the  conspiracy  had  been 
got  rid  of  by  the  artifice  of  the  consul.  One  cohort,  when 
they  were  at  no  great  distance  from  Anxur,  posted  itself 
at  Lautulse,  in  a  narrow  woody  pass  between  the  sea  and 
the  mountains,  to  intercept  those  whom  the  consul  was  dis- 
missing under  various  pretenses  (as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned). Their  body  was  now  becoming  strong  in  num- 
bers ;  nor  was  any  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  form  of 
a  regular  army,  except  a  leader.  Without  order,  therefore, 
they  come  into  the  Alban  territory  committing  depreda- 
tions, and  under  the  hill  of  Alba  Longa  they  encompass 
their  camp  with  a  rampart.  The  work  here  being  com- 
pleted, during  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  discuss  their 
different  opinions  regarding  the  choice  of  a  commander, 
not  having  suflicient  confidence  in  any  of  those  present. 
Whom  could  they  invite  out  from  Rome?  What  individ- 
ual of  the  patricians  or  of  the  commons  was  there  who 
would  either  knowingly  expose  himself  to  such  imminent 
danger,  or  to  whom  could  the  cause  of  the  army,  set  mad 
by  ill  treatment, be  safely  committed?  On  the  following 
day,  when  the  same  subject  of  deliberation  detained  them, 
some  of  the  straggling  marauders  ascertained  and  brought 
an  account,  that  Titus  Quinctius  cultivated  a  farm  in  the 
Tusculan  territory,  forgetful  of  the  city  and  its  honors. 
This  was  a  man  of  patrician  family,  whose  military  career, 
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which  was  passed  with  great  glory,  having  been  relinquish- 
ed in  consequence  of  one  of  his  feet  being  lamed  by  a 
wound,  he  determined  on  spending  his  life  in  the  country 
far  from  ambition  and  the  Forum.  His  name  once  heard, 
they  immediately  recognized  the  man;  and  with  wishes 
for  success,  ordered  him  to  be  sent  for.  There  was,  how- 
ever, but  little  hope  that  he  would  do  any  thing  voluntarily ; 
they  resolved  on  employing  force  and  intimidation.  Ac- 
cordingly, those  who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose,  hav- 
ing entered  the  house  in  the  silence  of  tlie  night,  and  sur- 
prising Quinctius,  overcome  in  sleep,  threatening  that  there 
was  no  alternative,  either  authority  and  honoi-,  or  death, 
in  case  he  resisted,  unless  he  followed,  they  force  him  to 
the  camp.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was  styled  gen- 
eral, ayr/i  while  he  was  startled  at  the  strange  nature  of  the 
sudden  occurrence,  they  convey  to  hira  the  ensigns  of  hon- 
or, and  bid  him  lead  them  to  the  city.  Then  having  torn 
up  their  standard,  more  under  the  influence  of  their  own 
impetuosity  than  by  the  command,  of  their  general,  they 
arrive  in  hostile  array  at  the  eighth  stone  on  the  road, 
which  is  now  the  Appian ;  and  would  have  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  city,  had  they  not  heard  that  an  army 
was  coming  to  meet  them,  and  that  Marcus  Valerius  Cor- 
vus  was  nominated  dictator  against  them,  and  Lucius 
^milius  Mamercinus  master  of  the  horse. 

40.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  and  recognized  the 
arms  and  standards,  instantly  the  recollection  of  their 
countiy  softened  the  resentment  of  all.  Not  yet  were 
they  so  hardy  as  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  countrymen, 
nor  had  they  known  any  but  foreign  wars,  and  secession 
from  their  own  was  deemed  the  extreme  of  rage.  Ac- 
cordingly, now  the  generals,  now  the  soldiers,  sought  a 
meeting  for  a  negotiation.  Quinctius,  who  was  satiated 
with  arras  [taken  up]  even  in  defense  of  his  country, 
much  more  so  against  it;  Corvus,who  entertained  a  warm 
affection  for  all  his  countrymen,  chiefly  the  soldiers,  and 
above  others,  for  his  own  army,  advanced  to  a  confei"- 
ence.  To  him,  being  immediately  I'ecognized,  silence  was 
granted  with  no  less  respect  by  his  adversaries  than  by 
his  own  party :  he  says,  "  Soldiers,  at  my  departure  from 
the  city,  I  prayed  to  the  immortal  gods,  your  public  deities 
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as  well  as  mine,  and  earnestly  implored  their  goodness,  sa 
that  they  would  grant  me  the  glory  of  establishing  concord 
among  you,  not  victory  over  you.  There  have  been  and 
there  will  be  sufficient  opportunities  whence  military  fame 
may  be  obtained :  on  this  occasion  peace  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  our  wishes.  "What  I  earnestly  called  for  from  the 
immortal  gods  when  offering  up  my  prayers,  you  have  it 
in  your  power  to  grant  to  me,  if  you  will  remember,  that 
you  have  your  camp  not  in  Samnium,  nor  among  the  Vol- 
scians,  but  on  Roman  ground ;  that  those  hills  which  you 
behold  are  those  of  your  country,  that  this  is  the  army  of 
your  countrymen  ;  that  I  am  your  own  consul,  under  whose 
guidance  and  auspices  ye  last  year  twice  defeated  the  le- 
gions of  the  Samnites,  twice  took  their  camp  by  storm. 
Soldiers,  I  am  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus,  whose  nobility  ye 
have  felt  by  acts  of  kindness  towards  you,  not  by  ill-treat- 
ment; the  proposer  of  no  tyrannical  law  against  you,  of 
no  harsh  decree  of  the  Senate ;  in  every  post  of  command 
more  strict  on  myself  than  on  you.  And  if  birth,  if  per- 
sonal merit,  if  high  dignity,  if  public  honors  could  suggest 
arrogance  to  any  one,  from  such  ancestors  have  I  been  de- 
scended, such  a  specimen  had  I  given  of  myself,  at  such  an 
age  did  I  attain  the  consulship,  that  when  but  twenty-three 
years  old  I  might  have  been  a  proud  consul,  even  to  the  pa- 
tricians, not  to  the  commons  only.  What  act  or  saying  of 
mine,  when  consul,  have  ye  heard  of  more  severe  than  when 
only  tribune  ?  With  the  same  tenor  did  I  administer  two 
successive  consulships  ;  with  the  same  shall  this  uncontrol- 
lable office,  the  dictatorship,  be  administered.  So  that  I 
shall  be  found  not  more  indulgent  to  these  my  own  sol- 
diers and  the  soldiers  of  ray  country,  than  to  you,  I  shud- 
der to  call  you  so,  its  enemies.  Ye  shall,  therefore,  draw 
the  sword  against  me  before  I  draw  it  against  you.  On 
that  side  the  signal  shall  be  sounded,  on  that  the  shout  and 
onset  shall  begin,  if  a  battle  must  take  place.  Determine, 
in  your  minds,  on  that  which  neither  your  fathers  nor 
grandfathers  could ;  neither  those  who  seceded  to  the  Sa- 
cred Mount,  nor  yet  those  who  afterwards  posted  them- 
selves on  the  Aventine.  Wait  till  your  mothers  and  wives 
come  out  to  meet  you  from  the  city  with  dishevelled  hair, 
as  they  did  formerly  to  Coriolanus.    At  that  time  the  le« 
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gions  of  the  Volscians,  because  they  had  a  Roman  for  theif 
leader,  ceased  from  hostilities  ;  will  not  ye,  a  Roman  army, 
desist  from  an  unnatural  war?  Titus  Quinctius,  under 
whatever  circumstances  you  stand  on  that  side,  whether 
voluntarily  or  reluctantly,  if  there  must  be  fighting,  do  you 
then  retire  to  the  rear.  With  more  honor  even  will  you 
fly,  and  turn  your  back  to  your  countrymen,  than  fight 
against  your  country.  Now  you  will  stand  with  propri- 
ety and  honor  among  the  foremost  to  promote  peace;  and 
may  you  be  a  salutary  agent  in  this  conference.  Require 
and  offer  that  which  is  just ;  though  we  should  admit  even 
unjust  terms,  rather  than  engage  in  an  impious  combat 
with  each  other."  Titus  Quinctius,  turning  to  his  party 
with  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  said,  "  In  me  too,  soldiers,  if 
there  is  any  use  of  me,  ye  have  a  better  leader  for  peace 
than  for  war.  For  that  speech  just  now  delivered,  not  a 
Volscian,  nor  a  Samnite  expressed,  but  a  Roman:  your 
own  consul,  your  own  general,  soldiers:  Avhose  auspices 
having  already  experienced  for  you,  do  not  wish  to  expe- 
rience them  against  you.  The  Senate  had  other  generals 
also,  who  would  engage  you  with  more  animosity;  they 
have  selected  the  one  who  would  be  most  indulgent  to 
you,  his  own  soldiers,  in  whom  as  your  general  you  would 
have  most  confidence.  Even  those  who  can  conquer,  de- 
sire peace :  what  ought  we  to  desire  ?  Why  do  we  not, 
renouncing  resentment  and  hope,  those  fallacious  advisers, 
resign  ourselves  and  all  our  interests  to  his  tried  honor  ?" 
41.  All  approving  with  a  shout,  Titus  Quinctius,  ad- 
vancing before  the  standards,  declared  that  "  the  soldiers 
would  be  obedient  to  the  dictator ;  he  entreated  that  he 
would  espouse  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen, 
and,  having  espoused  it,  he  would  maintain  it  with  the  same 
fidelity  with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  administer  public 
affairs.  That  for  himself  individually  he  made  no  terms : 
that  he  would  found  his  hope  in  nothing  else  but  in  his  in- 
nocence. That  provision  should  be  made  for  the  soldiers, 
as  provision  had  been  made  by  the  Senate,  once  for  the 
commons,  a  second  time  for  the  legions,  so  that  the  seces- 
sion should  not  be  visited  with  punishment."  The  dicta- 
tor, having  lauded  Quinctius,  and  having  bid  the  others  to 
hope  for  the  best,  returned  back  to  the  city  with  all  speed, 
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and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  proposed  to  the 
people  in  the  Peteline  grove  that  the  secession  should  not 
be  visited  with  chastisement  on  any  of  the  soldiers.  He 
also  entreated,  with  their  permission,  that  no  one  should, 
cither  in  jest  or  earnest,  upbraid  any  one  with  that  pro- 
ceeding. A  military  devoting  law  was  also  passed  that 
the  name  of  any  soldier  once  enrolled  should  not  be  erased 
unless  with  his  own  consent ;  and  to  the  law  [a  clause] 
was  added  that  no  one,  after  he  had  been  a  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  should  afterwards  be  a  centurion.  That  demand 
was  made  by  the  conspirators  on  account  of  Publius  Salo- 
nius ;  who  in  alternate  years  was  both  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers and  first  centurion,  which  they  now  call  primi  pili. 
The  soldiers  were  incensed  against  him,  because  he  had  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  their  recent  measures,  and  had  fled 
from  Lantulse,  that  he  might  have  no  share  in  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  this  alone  was  not  obtained  from  the  Sen- 
ate through  their  regard  for  Salonius,  then  Salonius,  con- 
juring the  conscript  fathers  that  they  would  not  value  his 
promotion  more  highly  than  the  concord  of  the  state,  pre- 
vailed in  having  that  also  carried.  Equally  inefEectual  was 
the  demand.that  some  deductions  should  bo  made  from  the 
pay  of  the  cavalry  (they  then  received  triple),  because  they 
had  opposed  the  conspiracy. 

42.  Besides  these,  I  find  in  some  writers  that  Lucius  Ge- 
nucius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  proposed  to  the  people  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  practise  usury ;  likewise,  pro- 
vision was  made  by  other  enactments  that  no  one  should 
fill  the  same  office  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  offices  on 
the  same  year,  and  that  it  should  be  allowed  that  both  the 
consuls  should  be  plebeians.  If  all  these  concessions  were 
made  to  the  people,  it  is  evident  that  the  revolt  possessed 
no  little  strength.  In  other  annals  it  is  recorded  that  Va- 
lerius was  not  appointed  dictator,  but  that  the  entire  busi- 
ness was  managed  by  the  consuls  ;  and  also  that  that  band 
of  conspirators  were  driven  to  arms  not  before  they  came 
to  Rome,  but  at  Rome ;  and  that  it  was  not  on  the  coun- 
tr3^-house  of  Titus  Quinctius,  but  on  the  residence  of  Caius 
Manlius  the  assault  was  made  by  night,  and  that  he  was 
seized  by  the  conspirators  to  become  their  leader;  that, 
having  proceeded  thence  to   the   fourth   mile-stone,  they 
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posted  themselves  in  a  well-defended  place ;  and  that  it 
was  not  with  the  leaders  mention  of  a  reconciliation  origi- 
nated ;  but  that  suddenly,  when  the  armies  marched  out 
to  battle  fully  armed,  a  mutual  salutation  took  place ;  that, 
mixing  together,  the  soldiers  began  to  join  hands,  and  to 
embrace  each  other  with  tears;  and  that  the  consul,  on  see- 
ing the  minds  of  the  soldiers  averse  from  fighting,  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Senate  concerning  the  re-establishment 
of  concord.  So  that  among  ancient  writers  nothing  is 
agreed  on,  except  that  there  was  a  mutiny,  and  that  it  was 
composed.  Both  the  report  of  this  disturbance  and  the 
heavy  war  entered  into  with  the  Samnites  alienated  some 
states  from  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  besides  the  treaty  of 
the  Latins,  which  now  for  a  long  time  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  the  Privernians  also,  by  a  sudden  incursion, 
laid  waste  Norba  and  Setia,  Roman  colonies  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. 


BOOK  vin. 

The  Latins  with  the  Campanians  revolt ;  and  ambassadors  having  been 
sent  to  the  Senate,  they  propose  that,  if  they  wished  for  peace,  they 
should  elect  one  of  the  consuls  from  among  the  Latins.  Titus  Manli- 
us,  the  consul,  put  his  son  to  death,  because  he  had  fought,  though  suc- 
cessfully, against  the  Latins,  contrary  to  orders.  The  Romans  being 
hard  pressed  in  the  battle,  Publius  Decius,  then  consul  with  Manlius, 
devoted  himself  for  the  army.  The  Latins  surrender.  None  of  the 
young  men  came  out  to  meet  Manlius  on  his  return  to  the  city.  Mi- 
nucia,  a  vestal  virgin ,  was  condemned  for  incest.  Several  matrons  con- 
victed of  poisoning.  Laws  then  first  made  against  that  crime.  The 
Ausonians,  Privernians,  and  Palaepolitans  subdued.  Quintus  Publili- 
us  the  first  instance  of  a  person  continuing  in  command  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  office,-  and  of  a  triumph  decreed  to  any  person  not  a 
consul.  Law  against  confinement  for  debt.  Quintus  Fabins,  master 
of  the  horse,  fights  the  Samnites  with  success,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
Lucius  Papirius,  dictator ;  and  with  difficulty  obtains  pardon,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  people.  Successful  expedition  against  the  Sam- 
nites. 

1.  The  consuls  now  were  Caius  Plautius  a  second  time, 
and  Lucius  ^milius  Mameroinus;  when  the  people  of 
Satia  and  Norba  came  to  Rome  to  announce  the  revolt  of 
the  PrivernianSj  with  complaints  of  the  damages  received 
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by  them.  News  were  brought  that  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
scians,  under  the  guidance  of  the  people  of  Antium,  had 
taken  post  at  Satvicum.  Both  wars  fell  by  lot  to  Plau- 
tius.  He,  marching  first  to  Privernum,  immediately  came 
to  an  engagement.  The  enemy  were  defeated  after  a 
slight  resistance ;  the  town  was  taken,  and  given  back  to 
the  Privernians,  a  strong  garrison  being  placed  in  it ;  two- 
thirds  of  their  land  were  taken  from  them.  The  victo- 
rious army  was  marched  thence  to  Satricum  against  the 
Antians ;  there  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides ;  and  when  a  storm  separated  the 
combatants,  hope  inclining  to  neither  side,  the  Romans, 
nowise  disheartened  by  this  so  indecisive  an  engagement, 
prepare  for  battle  against  the  following  day.  The  Vol- 
scians,  reckoning  up  what  men  they  had  lost  in  battle, 
had  by  no  means  the  same  spirits  to  repeat  the  risk.  They 
went  off  in  the  night  to  Antium  as  a  vanquished  army  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  behind  their  wounded  and 
a  part  of  their  baggage.  A  vast  quantity  of  arms  was 
found,  both  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  and  also 
in  the  camp.  These  the  consul  declared  that  he  offered 
up  to  Mother  Lua ;  and  he  laid  waste  the  enemy's  country 
as  far  as  the  sea-coast.  The  other  consul,  .iEmilius,  on  en- 
tering the  Sabellan  territoiy,  found  neither  a  camp  of  the 
Samnites  nor  legions  opposed  to  him.  While  he  laid 
waste  their  territories  with  fire  and  sword,  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Samnites  came  to  him  suing  for  peace ;  by 
whom  being  referred  to  the  Senate,  after  leave  to  address 
them  was  granted,  laying  aside  their  ferocious  spirits,  they 
sued  for  peace  for  themselves  from  the  Romans,  and  the 
right  of  waging  war  against  the  Sidicinians.  Which  re- 
quests [they  alleged]  that  "  they  were  the  more  justified 
in  making,  because  they  had  both  united  in  friendship 
with  the  Roman  people,  when  their  affairs  were  flourishing, 
not  under  circumstances  of  distress,  as  the  Campanians 
had  done,  and  they  were  taking  up  arms  against  the  Sidi- 
cinians, ever  their  enemies,  never  the  friends  of  the  Roman 
people ;  who  had  neither,  as  the  Samnites,  sought  their 
friendship  in  time  of  j)eace,  nor,  as  the  Campanians,  thetr 
assistance  in  time  of  war,  and  were  neither  in  alliance  with, 
nor  under  subjection  to,  the  Roman  people." 
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2.  After  the  prsetor  Tiberius  ^milius  had  consulted  the 
Senate  respecting  the  demands  of  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Senate  voted  that  the  treaty  should  be  renewed  with  them, 
the  prffitor  returned  this  answer  to  the  Samnites :  "  That 
it  neither  had  been  the  fault  of  the  Roman  people  that 
their  friendship  with  them  was  not  perpetual ;  nor  was  any 
objection  made  to  that  friendship  being  once  moi-e  re-es- 
tablished, since  they  themselves  were  now  become  tired  of 
a  war  entered  into  through  their  own  fault.  With  respect 
to  what  regarded  the  Sidicinians,  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  Samnite  nation  having  the  free  decision  of  peace 
and  war."  The  treaty  being  concluded,  on  their  return 
home,  the  Roman  army  was  immediately  withdrawn  after 
they  had  received  a  year's  pay,  and  corn  for  three  months ; 
for  which  the  consul  had  stipulated  to  grant  time  for  a 
truce  until  the  ambassadors  should  return.  The  Samnites 
having  marched  against  the  Sidicinians  with  the  same 
forces  which  they  had  employed  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  entertained  rather  sanguine  hopes  of  becoming 
masters  of  the  enemies'  citadel.  Then  the  Sidicinians  first 
began  to  suri-ender  to  the  Romans.  Afterwards,  wlien  the 
Senate  rejected  that  offer  as  too  late,  and  as  being  wrung 
from  them  by  extreme  necessity,  it  was  made  to  the  Lat- 
ins, who  were  already  taking  up  arms  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Nor  did  even  the  Campanians  (so  much  stronger 
was  their  recollection  of  the  injuries  done  them  by  the 
Samnites  than  of  the  kindness  of  the  Romans)  keep  them- 
selves from  this  quarrel.  Out  of  these  so  many  states,  one 
vast  army,  entering  the  tei'ritories  of  the  Samnites  under 
the  direction  of  the  Latins,  committed  more  damage  by 
depredations  than  by  battles ;  and  though  the  Latins  had 
the  advantage  in  the  field,  they  retired  out  of  the  enemies' 
territory  without  reluctance,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  fight  too  frequently.  This  opportunity  was  af- 
forded to  the  Samnites  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome. 
When  they  apjDeared  before  the  Senate,  having  complained 
that  they,  though  now  confederates,  were  subjected  to  the 
same  hardships  as  those  they  had  suffered  as  enemies,  so- 
licited, with  the  humblest  entreaties,  that  "the  Romans 
would  think  it  enough  the  victory  of  which  they  had  de- 
prived the  Samnites  over  their  Campanian  and  Sidicinian 
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enemy ;  that  they  would  not  besides  suffer  them  to  be  van. 
quished  by  these  most  dastardly  states.  That  they  could 
by  their  sovereign  authority  keep  the  Latins  and  the  Cam< 
panians  out  of  the  Samnite  territory,  if  they  really  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people  ;  but  if  they  re- 
jected their  authority,  that  they  might  compel  them  by 
arms."  To  this  an  equivocal  answer  was  returned,  because 
it  was  mortifying  to  acknowledge  that  the  Latins  were  not 
now  in  their  power,  and  they  were  afraid  lest,  by  finding 
fault,  they  might  estrange  them  from  their  side ;  that  the 
case  of  the  Campanians  was  different,  they  having  come 
under  their  protection,  not  by  treaty  but  by  surrender  :  ac^ 
cordingly,  that  the  Campanians,  whether  they  wished  or 
not,  should  remain  quiet ;  that  in  the  Latin  treaty  there 
was  no  clause  by  which  they  were  prevented  from  going 
to  war  with  whomsoever  they  pleased. 

3.  Which  answer,  while  it  sent  away  the  Samnites  un- 
certain as  to  what  conduct  they  were  to  think  that  the  Ro- 
mans would  pursue,  it  further  estranged  the  Campanians 
through  fear ;  it  rendered  the  Samnites  more  presuming, 
they  considering  that  there  was  nothing  which  the  Romans 
would  now  refuse  them.  Wherefore,  proclaiming  frequent 
meetings  under  the  pretext  of  preparing  for  war  against 
the  Samnites,  their  leading  men,  in  their  several  delibera- 
tions among  themselves,  secretly  fomented  the  plan  of  a 
war  with  Rome.  In  this  war  the  Campanians  too  joined 
against  their  preservers.  But  though  all  their  schemes 
were  carefully  concealed,  and  they  were  anxious  that  their 
Samnite  enemy  should  be  got  rid  of  in  their  rear  before 
the  Romans  should  be  aroused,  yet  through  the  agency  of 
some  who  were  attached  [to  the  latter]  by  private  friend- 
ships and  other  ties,  information  of  their  conspiracy  made 
its  way  to  Rome,  and  the  consuls  being  ordered  to  resign 
their  office  before  the  usual  time,  in  order  that  the  new  con- 
suls might  be  elected  the  sooner  to  meet  so  important  a 
war,  a  religious  scruple  entered  their  minds  at  the  idea  of 
the  elections  being  held  by  persons  whose  time  of  office 
had  been  cut  short.  Accordingly  an  interregnum  took 
place.  There  were  two  interreges,  Marcus  Valerius  and 
Marcus  Fabius.  The  consuls  elected  were  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  a  third  time,  and  Publius  Decius  Mus.    It  is 
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agreed  on  that  in  this  year  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
made  a  descent  on  Italy  with  a  fleet.  Which  war,  if  the 
first  commencement  had  been  sufficiently  successful,  would 
unquestionably  have  extended  to  the  Romans.  The  same 
was  the  era  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom, 
being  son  to  the  other's  sister,  in  another  I'egion  of  the 
world,  having  shown  himself  invincible  in  war,  fortune  cut 
short  in  his  youth  by  disease.  But  the  Romans,  although 
the  revolt  of  their  allies  and  of  the  Latin  nation  was  now 
no  matter  of  doubt,  yet  as  if  they  felt  solicitude  regarding 
the  Samnites,  not  for  themselves,  summoned  ten  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Latins  to  Rome,  to  whom  they  wished 
to  issue  such  orders  as  they  might  wish.  Latium  had  at 
that  time  two  prsetors,  Lucius  Annius,  a  native  of  Setia, 
and  Lucius  Numisius  of  Circeii,  both  from  the  Roman  col- 
onists ;  through  whose  means,  besides  Signia  and  Velitrae, 
also  Roman  colonies,  the  Volscians  too  had  been  stirred  up 
to  arms.  It  was  determined  that  these  two  should  be  sum- 
moned specially;  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  to  no  one,  on 
what  matter  they  were  sent  for.  Accordingly  the  prss- 
tors,  having  held  an  assembly,  before  they  set  out  for  Rome, 
inform  them,  that  they  were  summoned  by  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate, and  consult  them  as  to  what  answer  it  was  their  wish 
should  be  given  on  those  subjects  which  they  thought 
would  be  discussed  with  them. 

4.  When  different  persons  advanced  different  opinions, 
then  Annius  says :  "  Though  I  myself  put  the  question  as 
to  what  answer  it  might  be  your  pleasure  should  be  given, 
yet  I  think  it  more  concerns  our  general  interest  how  we 
should  act  than  how  we  should  speak.  Your  plans  being 
once  unfolded,  it  will  be  easj"^  to  suit  words  to  the  subject ; 
for  if  even  now  we  are  capable  of  submitting  to  slavery 
under  the  shadow  of  a  confederacy  on  equal  terms,  what 
is  wanting  but  to  betray  the  Sidicinians,  be  obedient  to  the 
orders  not  only  of  the  Romans,  but  of  the  Samnites,  and 
tell  the  Romans  that  we  will  lay  down  our  arms  whenever 
they  intimate  it  to  be  their  wish  ?  But  if  at  length  a  de- 
sire of  liberty  stimulates  your  minds,  if  a  confederacy  does 
subsist,  if  alliance  be  equalization  of  rights,  if  there  be  rea- 
son now  to  boast  that  we  are  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Ro- 
mans, of  which  they  were  formerly  ashamed,  if  they  have 
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sucli  an  army  of  allies,  by  the  junction  of  which  they  may 
double  their  strength,  such  an  one  as  their  consuls  would 
be  unwilling  to  separate  from  themselves  either  in  conclu- 
ding or  commencing  their  own  wars;  why  are  not  all 
things  equalized?  why  is  not  one  of  the  consuls  chosen 
from  the  Latins?  Where  there  is  an  equal  share  of 
strength, is  there  also  an  equal  share  in  the  government? 
This  indeed  in  itself  reflects  no  extraordinary  degree  of 
honor  on  us,  as  still  acknowledging  Rome  to  be  the  metrop- 
olis of  Latium ;  but  that  it  may  possibly  appear  to  do  so, 
has  been  effected  by  our  long-continued  forbearance.  But 
if  ye  ever  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  enjoying  freedom,  lo !  this  opportunity  is 
now  at  hand,  presented  both  by  your  own  valor  and  the 
bounty  of  the  gods.  Ye  have  tried  their  patience  by  re- 
fusing them  soldiers.  Who  doubts  that  they  were  fired 
with  rage  when  we  broke  through  a  custom  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ?  Still  they  submitted  to  this  feeling 
of  resentment.  We  waged  war  with  the  Pelignians  in  our 
own  name.  They  who  formerly  did  not  even  concede  to 
us  the  right  of  defending  our  own  territories  through  oux'- 
selves,  interfered  not.  They  heard  that  the  Sidicinians 
were  received  under  our  protection,  that  the  Campanians 
had  revolted  from  themselves  to  us,  that  we  were  prepar- 
ing armies  against  their  confederates,  the  Samuites;  yet 
they  stirred  not  from  the  city.  Whence  this  so  great  for- 
bearance on  their  part,  except  from  a  knowledge  of  our 
strength  and  their  own  ?  I  have  it  from  competent  author- 
ity, that  when  the  Samnites  complained  of  us,  such  an  an- 
swer was  given  them  by  the  Roman  Senate  as  plainly 
showed  that  not  even  themselves  insisted  that  Latium  was 
under  the  Roman  jurisdiction.  Only  assume  your  rights 
in  demanding  that  which  they  tacitly  concede  to  you.  If 
fear  prevents  any  one  from  saying  this,  lo !  I  pledge  my- 
self that  I  will  say  it,  in  the  hearing  not  only  of  the  Roman 
people  and  Senate,  but  of  Jupiter  himself,  who  inhabits 
the  Capitol ;  that  if  they  wish  us  to  be  in  confederacy  and 
alliance  with  them,  they  are  to  receive  one  consul  from  tis, 
and  one  half  of  the  Senate."  When  he  not  only  recom- 
mended  these  measures  boldly,  but  promised  also  his  aid, 
they  all,  with  acclamations  of  assent,  permitted  him  to  do 
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and  say  whatever  might  appear  to  him  conducive  to  the 
republic  of  the  Latin  nation  and  his  own  honor. 

5.  When  they  arrived  in  Rome,  an  audience  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  granted  them  in  the  Capitol.  There,  when  Titus 
Manlius  the  consul,  by  direction  of  the  Senate,  required  of 
them  not  to  make  war  on  their  confederates  the  Samnites, 
Annius,  as  if  he  had  taken  the  Capitol  by  arms  as  a  victor, 
and  were  not  addressing  them  as  an  ambassador  protected 
by  the  law  of  nations,  says :  "  It  were  time,  Titus  Manlius, 
and  you,  conscript  fathers,  to  cease  at  length  treating  with 
us  on  a  footing  of  superiority,  when  you  see  Latium  in  a 
most  flourishing  state  by  the  bounty  of  the  gods  in  arms 
and  men,  the  Samnites  being  vanquished  in  war,  the  Sidi. 
cinians  and  Campanians  our  allies,  the  Volscians  now 
united  to  us  in  alliance,  and  that  your  own  colonies  even 
prefer  the  government  of  Latium  to  that  of  Rome.  But 
since  ye  do  not  bring  your  minds  to  put  an  end  to  your  ar- 
bitrary despotism,  we,  though  able  by  force  of  arms  to 
vindicate  the  independence  of  Latium,  yet  will  make  this 
concession  to  the  ties  of  blood  between  us,  as  to  offer  terms 
of  peace  on  terms  of  equality  for  both,  since  it  has  pleased 
the  immortal  gods  that  the  strength  of  both  is  equalized. 
One  of  the  consuls  must  be  selected  out  of  Rome,  the  oth- 
er out  of  Latium ;  an  equal  portion  of  the  Senate  must  be 
f  i-om  both  nations ;  we  must  be  one  people,  one  republic  ; 
and  that  the  seat  of  government  may  be  the  same,  and  we 
all  may  have  the  same  name,  since  the  concession  must  be 
made  by  the  one  party  or  other,  let  this,  and  may  it  be 
auspicious  to  both,  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  moth- 
er country,  and  let  us  all  be  called  Romans."  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  Romans  also  had  a  consul,  a  match  for  this 
man's  high  spirit ;  who,  so  far  from  resWaining  his  angry 
feelings,  openly  declared,  that  if  such  infatuation  took  pos- 
session of  the  conscript  fathers,  that  they  would  receive 
laws  from  a  man  of  Setia,  he  would  himself  come  into  the 
Senate  armed  with  a  sword,  and  would  slay  with  his  hand 
any  Latin  whom  he  should  see  in  the  Senate-house.  And 
turning  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  "Hear  thou,  Jupiter," 
says  he,  "hear  these  impious  proposals;  hear  ye  them, 
Justice  and  Equity.  Jupiter,  art  thou  to  behold  foreign 
consuls  and  a  foreign  Senate  in  thy  consecrated  temple,  as 
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if  thou  wert  a  captive  and  overpowered  ?  Were  these  the 
treaties  which  TuUus,  a  Roman  king,  concluded  with  the 
Albans,  your  forefathers,  Latins,  and  which  Lucius  Tar- 
quinius  subsequently  concluded  with  you  ?  D6es  not  the 
battle  at  the  Lake  Regillus  occur  to  your  thoughts  ?  Have 
you  so  forgotten  your  own  calamities  and  our  kindnesses 
towards  you  ?" 

6.  When  the  indignation  of  the  Senate  followed  these 
words  of  the  consul,  it  is  recorded  that,  in  reply  to  the  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  gods,  whom  the  consuls  frequently 
invoked  as  witnesses  to  the  treaties,  an  expression  of  An- 
nius  was  heard  in  contempt  of  the  divinity  of  the  Roman 
Jupiter.  Certainly,  when  aroused  with  wrath  he  was  pro- 
ceeding with  rapid  steps  from  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
having  fallen  down  the  stairs,  his  head  being  severely 
struck,  he  was  dashed  against  a  stone  at  the, bottom  with 
such  force  as  to  be  deprived  of  sense.  As  all  writers  do 
not  say  that  he  was  killed,  I  too  shall  leave  it  in  doubt ;  as 
also  the  circumstance  that  a  storm,  with  a  dreadful  noise 
in  the  heavens,  took  place  during  the  appeal  made  iu  ref- 
erence to  the  violated  treaties  ;  for  they  may  both  be  true, 
and  also  invented  aptly  to  express  in  a  striking  manner 
the  resentment  of  Heaven.  Torquatus,  being  dispatched 
by  the  Senate  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors,  on  seeing  An- 
nius  lying  prostrate,  exclaimed,  so  as  that  his  voice  was 
heard  both  by  the  people  and  the  Senate,  "  It  is  well. 
The  gods  have  excited  a  just  war.  There  is  a  deity  in 
heaven.  Thou  dost  exist,  great  Jove  ;  not  without  reason 
have  we  consecrated  thee  the  father  of  gods  and  men  in 
this  mansion.  Why  do  ye  hesitate,  Romans,  and  you,  con- 
script fathers,  to  take  up  arms  under  the  direction  of  the 
gods  ?  Thus  will  I  lay  low  the  legions  of  the  Latins,  as 
you  now  see  this  man  lying  prostrate."  The  words  of  the 
consul,  received  with  the  approbation  of  the  people,  filled 
their  breasts  with  such  ardor,  that  the  ambassadors  on 
their  departure  were  protected  from  the  anger  and  vio- 
lence of  the  people  more  by  the  cave  of  the  magistrates, 
who  escorted  them  by  order  of  the  consul,  than  by  the 
law  of  nations.  The  Senate  also  voted  for  the  war;  and 
the  consuls,  after  raising  two  armies,  marched  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  the  army  of  the 
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Samnites  having  joined  them,  and  pitched  their  camp 
near  Capua,  where  the  Latins  and  their  allies  had  now  as- 
sembled. There  it  is  said  there  appeared  to  both  the  con- 
suls, during  sleep,  the  same  form  of  a  man  larger  and  more 
majestic  than  human, who  said, "Of  the  one  side  a  gener- 
al, of  the  other  au  army  was  due  to  the  dii  Manes  and  to 
Mother  Earth ;  from  whichever  army  a  general  should  de- 
vote the  legions  of  the  enemy  and  himself,  in  addition,  that 
the  victory  would  belong  to  that  nation  and  that  party." 
When  the  consuls  compared  together  these  visions  of  the 
night,  it  was  resolved  that  victims  should  be  slain  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  the  same  portents  were  exhibited  in  the  en- 
trails as  those  which  had  been  seen  during  sleej),  either  of 
the  consuls  should  fulfill  the  fates.  When  the  answers  of 
the  haruspices  coincided  with  the  secret  religious  impres- 
sion already  implanted  in  their  minds ;  then,  having 
brought  together  the  lieutenant-generals  and  tribunes,  and 
having  openly  expounded  to  them  the  commands  of  the 
gods,  they  settle  among  themselves,  lest  the  consul's  volun- 
tary death  should  intimidate  the  army  in  the  field,  that  on 
which  side  soever  the  Roman  army  should  commence  to 
give  way,  the  consul  in  that  quarter  should  devote  himself 
for  the  Roman  people  and  the  Quirites.  In  this  consulta- 
tion it  was  also  suggested  that  if  ever  on  any  occasion  any 
war  had  been  conducted  with  strict  discipline,  then  indeed 
military  discipline  should  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  stand- 
ard. What  excited  their  attention  particularly  was,  that 
they  had  to  contend  against  Latins,  who  coincided  with 
themselves  in  language,  manners,  in  the  same  kind  of  arms, 
and  more  especially  in  military  institutions ;  soldiers  had 
been  mixed  with  soldiers,  centurions  with  centurions,  trib- 
unes with  tribunes,  as  comrades  and  colleagues,  in  the 
same  armies,  and  often  in  the  same  companies.  Lest  in 
consequence  of  this  the  soldiers  should  be  involved  in  any 
mistake,  the  consuls  issue  orders  that  no  one  should  fight 
against  an  enemy  out  of  his  post. 

v.  It  happened  that  among  the  other  prefects  of  the 
troops,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  reconnoi- 
tre, Titus  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  came  with  his  troop  to 
the  back  of  the  enemy's  camp,  so  near  that  he  was  scarcely 
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distant  a  dart's  throw  from  the  next  post.  In  that  place 
were  some  Tusculan  cavah-y;  they  were  commanded  by 
Geminus  Melius,  a  man  distinguished  among  his  country- 
men both  by  birth  and  exploits.  When  he  recognized  the 
Roman  cavalry,  and  conspicuous  among  them  the  consul's 
son  marching  at  their  head  (for  they  were  all  known  to 
each  other,  especially  the  men  of  note),  "  Romans,  are  ye 
g-oing  to  wage  war  with  the  Latins  and  allies  with  a  single 
troop.  What  in  the  interim  will  the  consuls,  what  will  the 
two  consular  armies  be  doing?"  "They  will  be  here  in 
good  time,"  says  Manlius, "  and  with  them  will  be  Jupiter 
himself,  as  a  witness  of  the  treaties  violated  by  you,  who 
is  stronger  and  more  powerful.  If  we  fought  at  the  lake 
Regillus  until  you  had  quite  enough,  here  also  we  shall  so 
act,  that  a  line  of  battle  and  an  encounter  with  us  may  af- 
ford you  no  very  great  gratification."  In  reply  to  this, 
Geminus,  advancing  some  distance  from  his  own  party, 
says, "  Do  you  choose  then,  until  that  day  arrives  on  which 
you  are  to  put  your  armies  in  motion  with  such  mighty  la- 
bor, to  enter  the  lists  with  me,  that  from  the  result  of  a  con- 
test between  us  both,  it  may  be  seen  how  much  a  Latin 
excels  a  Roman  horseman  ?"  Either  resentment,  or  shame 
at  declining  the  contest,  or  the  invincible  power  of  fate, 
arouses  the  determined  spirit  of  the  youth.  Forgetful, 
therefore,  of  his  father's  command,  and  the  consul's  edict, 
he  is  driven  headlong  to  that  contest,  in  which  it  made  not 
much  difference  whether  he  conquered  or  was  conquered. 
The  other  horsemen  being  removed  to  a  distance  as  if  to 
witness  the  sight,  in  the  space  of  clear  ground  which  lay 
between  them  they  spurred  on  their  horses  against  each 
other ;  and  when  they  were  together  in  fierce  encounter, 
the  spear  of  Manlius  passed  over  the  helmet  of  his  antago- 
nist, that  of  Metius  across  the  neck  of  the  other's  horse. 
Then  wheeling  round  their  horses,  when  Manlius  arose  to 
repeat  the  blow,  he  fixed  his  javelin  between  the  ears  of 
his  opponent's  horse.  When,  by  the  pain  of  this  wound, 
the  horse,  having  raised  his  fore  feet  on  high,  tossed  his 
head  with  great  violence,  he  shook  off  his  rider,  whom, 
when  he  was  raising  himself  from  the  severe  fall,  by  lean- 
in  o-  on  his  spear  and  buckler;  Manlius  pierced  through  the 
throat,  so  that  the  steel  passed  out  through  the  ribs  and  pin« 
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ned  him  to  the  earth ;  and  having  collected  the  spoils,  he  re- 
tu-rned  to  his  own  party,  and  with  his  troop,  who  were  ex- 
ulting with  joy,  he  proceeds  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the 
general's  tent  to  his  father,  ignorant  of  what  awaited  him, 
whether  praise  or  punishment  had  been  merited.  "Fa- 
ther," says  he,  "  that  all  may  truly  represent  me  as  sprung 
from  your  blood ;  when  challenged,  I  slew  my  adversary, 
and  have  taken  from  him  these  equestrian  spoils."  When 
the  consul  heard  this,  immediately  turning  away  from  his 
son,  he  ordered  an  assembly  to  be  summoned  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  When  these  assembled  in  great  numbers, "  Since 
you,  Titus  Manlius,"  says  he,  "  revering  neither  the  consu- 
lar power  nor  a  father's  majesty,  have  fought  against  the 
enemy  out  of  your  post  contrary  to  our  orders,  and,  as  far 
as  in  you  lay,  have  subverted  military  discipline,  by  which 
the  Roman  power  has  stood  to  this  day,  and  have  brought 
me  to  this  necessity,  that  I  must  either  forget  the  republic, 
or  myself  and  mine ;  we  shall  expiate  our  own  transgres- 
sions rather  than  the  republic  should  sustain  so  serious  a 
loss  for  our  misdeeds.  We  shall  be  a  melancholy  example, 
but  a  profitable  one,  to  the  youth  of  future  ages.  As  for 
rac,  both  the  natural  affection  for  my  children,  as  well  as 
that  instance  of  bravery  which  has  led  you  astray  by  the 
false  notion  of  honoi-,  affects  me  for  you.  But  since  either 
the  authority  of  consuls  is  to  be  established  by  your  death, 
or  by  your  forgiveness  to  be  forever  annulled ;  I  do  not 
think  that  even  you,  if  you  have  any  of  our  blood  in  you, 
will  refuse  to  restore,  by  your  punishment,  the  military  di&. 
cipline  which  has  been  subverted  by  your  misconduct. 
Go,  lictor,  bind  him  to  the  stake."  All  became  motionless, 
more  through  fear  than  discipline,  astounded  by  so  cruel 
an  order,  each  looking  on  the  axe  as  if  drawn  against  him- 
self. Therefore  when  they  stood  in  profound  silence,  sud- 
denly, when  the  blood  spouted  from  his  severed  neck,  their 
minds  recovering,  as  it  were,  from  a  state  of  stupefaction, 
then  their  voices  arose  together  in  free  expressions  of  com- 
plaint, so  that  they  spared  neither  lamentations  nor  execra- 
tions ;  and  the  body  of  the  youth,  being  covered  with  the 
spoils,  was  burned  on  a  pile  erected  outside  the  rampart, 
with  all  the  military  zeal  with  which  any  funeral  could  ba 
celebrated ;  and  Manlian  orders  M'ere  considered  with  hor- 
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ror,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  of  the  most  austere  se- 
verity for  future  times. 

8.  The  severity  of  the  punishment,  however,  rendered 
the  soldiers  more  obedient  to  the  general;  and  besides 
that  the  guards  and  watches  and  the  regulation  of  the 
posts  were  everywhere  more  strictly  attended  to,  such  se- 
verity was  also  profitable  in  the  final  struggle  when  they 
came  into  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  battte  was  very  like 
to  a  civil  war ;  so  very  similar  was  every  thing  among  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  except  with  respect  to  courage.  The 
Romans  formerly  used  targets ;  afterwards,  when  they  be- 
gan to  receive  pay,  they  made  shields  instead  of  targets ; 
and  what  before  constituted  phalanxes  similar  to  the  Mace- 
donian, afterwards  became  a  line  drawn  up  in  distinct 
companies.  At  length  they  were  divided  into  several  cen- 
turies. A  century  contained  sixty  soldiers,  two  centurions, 
and  one  standard-bearer.  The  spearmen  (hastati)  formed 
the  first  line  in  fifteen  companies,  with  small  intervals  be- 
tween them :  a  company  had  twenty  light-armed  soldiers, 
the  rest  wearing  shields ;  those  were  called  light  who  car- 
ried only  a  spear  and  short  iron  javelins.  This,  which  con- 
stituted the  van  in  the  field  of  battle,  contained  the  youth 
in  early  bloom  advancing  towards  the  age  of  service. 
Next  followed  men  of  more  robust  age,  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  companies,  who  were  called  pvinoipes,^  all  wearing 
shields,  and  distinguished  by  the  completest  armor.  This 
band  of  thirty  companies  they  called  antepilani,  because 
there  were  fifteen  others  placed  behind  them  with  the 
standards ;  of  which  each  company  consisted  of  three  di- 
visions, and  the  first  division  of  each  they  called  a  pihis. 
Each  company  consisted  of  three  ensigns,  and  contained 
one  hundred  and  eighty-six  men.  The  first  ensign  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Triarii,  veteran  soldiers  of  tried  bravery ; 
the  second  at  the  head  of  the  Rorarii,  men  whose  ability 
was  less  by  reason  of  their  age  and  course  of  service ;  the 
third  at  the  head  of  the  Acceusi,  a  body  in  whom  very  lit- 
tle confidence  was  reposed.  For  this  reason,  also,  they 
were  thrown  back  to  the  rear.  When  the  army  was 
marshalled  according  to  this  arrangement,  the  spearmen 
first  commenced  the  fight.  If  the  spearmen  were  unable 
to  repulse  the  enemy,  they  retreated  leisurely,  and  were  r^ 
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ceived  by  the  principes  into  the  intervals  of  the  ranks. 
The  fight  then  devolved  on  the  principes;  the  spearmen 
followed.  The  Triarii  continued  kneeling  behind  the  en- 
signs, their  left  leg  extended  forward,  holding  their  shields 
resting  on  their  shoulders,  and  their  spears  fixed  in  the 
ground,  with  the  points  erect,  so  that  their  line  bristled  as 
if  inclosed  by  a  rampart.  If  the  principes  also  did  not 
make  sufficient  impression  in  the  fight,  they  retreated  slow- 
ly from  the  front  to  the  Triarii.  Hence,  when  a  difiiculty 
is  felt,  "  Matters  have  come  to  the  Triarii,"  became  a  usual 
proverb.  The  Triarii  rising  up,  after  receiving  the  prin- 
cipes and  spearmen  into  the  intervals  between  their  ranks, 
immediately  closing  their  files,  shut  up,  as  it  were,  the 
openings;  and  in  one  compact  body  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
no  other  hope  being  now  left :  that  was  the  most  formida- 
ble circumstance  to  the  enemy,  wlien  having  pursued  them 
as  vanquished,  they  beheld  a  new  line  suddenly  starting 
up,  increased  also  in  strength.  In  general  about  four  le- 
gions were  raised,  each  consisting  of  five  thousand  infantry 
and  three  hundred  horse.  As  many  more  were  added 
from  the  Latin  levy,  who  were  at  that  time  enemies  to  the 
Romans,  and  drew  up  their  line  after  the  same  manner ; 
and  they  knew  that  unless  the  ranks  were  disturbed  they 
would  have  to  engage  not  only  standard  with  standard, 
spearmen  w;th  spearmen,  principes  with  principes,  but  cen- 
turion also  with  centurion.  There  were  among  the  vete- 
rans two  first  centurions  in  either  army,  the  Roman  by  no 
means  possessing  bodily  strength,  but  a  brave  man,  and  ex- 
perienced in  the  service ;  the  Latin  powerful  in  bodily 
strength,  and  a  first-rate  warrior ;  they  were  very  well 
known  to  each  othei-,  because  they  had  always  held  equal 
rank.  The  Roman,  somewhat  diffiident  of  his  strength,  had 
at  Rome  obtained  permission  from  the  consuls  to  select 
any  one  whom  he  wished  his  own  sub-centurion,  to  protect 
him  from  the  one  destined  to  be  his  adversary;  aad  this 
youth  being  opposed  to  him  in  the  battle,  obtained  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Latin  centurion.  They  came  to  an  engage- 
ment not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  the 
road  led  to  the  Veseris. 

9.  The  Roman  consuls,  before  they  marched  out  their 
armies  to  the  field,  offered  sacrifices.     The  aruspex  is  said 
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to  have  shown  to  Decius  the  head  of  the  liver  wounded 
on  the  side  relating  to  himself,  in  other  respects  the  victim 
was  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  while  Manilas  obtained  high- 
ly favorable  omens  from  his  sacrifice.  "  But  all  is  well," 
says  Decius, "  if  my  colleague  has  offered  an  acceptable  sac- 
rifice." The  ranks  being  drawn  up  in  the  order  already 
described,  they  marched  forth  to  battle.  Manlius  com- 
manded the  right,  Decius  the  left  wing.  At  first  the  ac- 
tion was  conducted  with  equal  strength  on  both  sides,  and 
with  the  same  ardent  courage.  Afterwards  the  Roman 
spearmen  on  the  left  wing,  not  sustaining  the  violent  as- 
sault of  the  Latins,  betook  themselves  to  the  pvincipes.  In 
this  state  of  trepidation  the  consul  Decius  cries  out  with 
a  loud  voice  to  Marcus  Valerius,  "  Valerius,  we  have  need 
of  the  aid  of  the  gods.  Come,  as  public  pontiff  of  the 
Roman  people,  dictate  to  mo  the  words  in  which  I  may 
devote  myself  for  the  legions."  The  pontifE  directed  him 
to  take  the  gown  called  praitexta,  and  mth  his  head  cov- 
ered and  his  hand  thrust  out  under  the  gown  to  the  chin, 
standing  upon  a  spear  placed  under  his  feet,  to  say  these 
words :  "  Janus,  Jupiter,  father  Mars,  Quirinus,  Bellona, 
ye  Lare's,  ye  gods  Novensiles,'  ye  gods  Indigetes,  ye  divin- 
ities, under  whose  power  we  and  our  enemies  are,  and  ye 
dii  Manes,  I  pray  you,  I  adore  you,  I  ask  your  favor,  that 
you  would  prosperously  grant  strength  and  victory  to  the 
Roman  people,  the  Quirites ;  and  that  ye  may  affept  the 
enemies  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Quirites,  with  terror, 
dismay,  and  death.  In  such  manner  as  I  have  expressed 
in  words,  so  do  I  devote  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  of  the 
enemy,  together  with  myself,  to  the  dii  Manes  and  to  Earth 
for  the  republic  of  the  Quirites,  for  the  army,  legions,  aux- 
iliaries of  the  Roman  people,  the  Quirites."  Having. ut- 
tered this  prayer,  he  orders  the  lictors  to  go  to  Titus  Man- 
ilas, and  without  delay  to  announce  to  his  colleague  that 
he  had  devoted  himself  for  the  army.  He,  girding  himself 
in  a  Gabine  cincture,  and  fully  armed,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  He  was  observed 
by  both  armies  to  present  a  more  majestic  appearance  than 

■  The  Novensiles  were  nine  deities  bvought  to  Rome  by  the  Sabines ; 
Lava,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Feronia,  Concord,  Faith,  Fortune,  Cliance,  Health. 
See  Nicbuhr,  iii.  n.  249. 
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human,  as  one  sent  from  heaven  as  an  expiation  of  all  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  to  transfer  to  the  enemy  destruction  turn- 
ed away  from  his  own  side  :  accordingly,  all  the  terror  and 
panic  being  carried  along  with  him,  at  first  disturbed  the 
battalions  of  the  Latins,  then  completely  pervaded  their 
entire  line.  This  was  most  evident,  because,  in  whatever 
direction  he  was  carried  with  his  horse,  there  they  became 
panic-stricken,  as  if  struck  by  some  pestilential  constella- 
tion ;  but  when  he  fell  overwhelmed  with  darts,  instantly 
the  cohorts  of  the  Latins,  thrown  into  manifest  consterna- 
tion, took  to  flight,  leaving  a  void  to  a  considerable  extent. 
At  the  same  time  also  the  Romans,  their  minds  being  freed 
from  religious  dread,  exerting  themselves  as  if  the  signal 
was  then  given  for  the  first  time,  commenced  to  fight  with 
renewed  ardor.  For  the  Rorarii  also  pushed  forward 
among  the  antepilani,  and  added  strength  to  the  spearmen 
and  principes,  and  the  Triarii  resting  ou  the  right  knee 
awaited  the  consul's  nod  to  rise  up. 

10.  Afterwards,  as  the  contest  proceeded,  when  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  Latins  had  the  advantage  in  some 
places,  the  consul,  Manlius,  on  hearing  the  circumstance  of 
his  colleague's  death,  after  he  had,  as  was  right  and  just, 
honored  his  so  glorious  a  death  with  tears,  as  well  as  with 
praises  so  well  merited,  hesitated,  for  a  little  time,  wheth- 
er it  was  yet  time  for  the  Triarii  to  rise;  then,  judging  it 
better  that  they  should  be  kept  fresh  for  the  decisive  blow, 
he  ordered  the  Accensi  to  advance  from  the  rear  before  the 
standards.  "When  they  moved  forward,  the  Latins  imme- 
diately called  up  their  Triarii,  as  if  their  opponents  had 
done  the  same  thing;  who,  when  they  had  by  desperate 
fighting  for  a  considerable  time  both  fatigixed  themselves, 
and  had  either  broken  or  blunted  their  spears,  and  were, 
however,  beating  back  their  adversaries,  thinking  that  the 
battle  was  now  nearly  decided,  and  that  they  had  come  to 
the  last  line ;  then  the  consul  calls  to  the  Triarii,  "  Arise 
now,  fresh  as  ye  are,  against  men  now  wearied,  mindful  of 
your  country  and  parents,  your  wives  and  children  ;  mind^ 
ful  of  your  consul  who  has  submitted  to  death  to  insure 
your  victory."  When  the  Triarii  arose,  fresh  as  they  were, 
with  their  arms  glittering,  a  new  line  which  appeared  unex- 
pectedly, receiving  the  antepilani  into  the  intervals  between 
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the  ranks,  raised  .1  shout,  and  broke  through  the  first  line 
of  the  Latins ;  and  goading  their  faces,  after  cutting  down 
those  who  constituted  their  principal  strength,  they  passed 
almost  intact  through  the  other  companies,  with  such 
slaughter  that  they  scarcely  left  one  fourth  of  the  enemy. 
The  Samnites  also,  drawn  up  at  a  distance  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  struck  terror  into  the  Latins.  But  of  all, 
whether  citizens  or  allies,  the  principal  praise  for  that  ac- 
tion was  due  to  the  consuls ;  the  one  of  whom  turned  on 
himself  alone  all  the  threats  and  dangers  (denounced)  by 
the  divinities  of  heaven  and  hell;  the  other  evinced  such 
valor  and  such  judgment  in  the  battle,  that  it  was  uni- 
versally agreed  among  both  the  Romans  and  Latins,  who 
have  transmitted  to  posterity  an  account  of  the  battle, 
that,  on  whichever  side  Titus  Manlius  held  the  command, 
the  victory  must  belong  to  that.  The  Latins  in  their 
flight  betook  themselves  to  Minturna?.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  the  camp  was  taken,  and  great  numbers  still 
alive  were  surprised  therein,  chiefly  Campanians.  Night 
surprised  them  in  their  search,  and  prevented  the  body  of 
Decius  from  being  discovered  on  that  day.  On  the  day 
after  it  was  found  amidst  vast  heaps  of  slaughtered  ene- 
mies, pierced  with  a  great  number  of  darts,  and  his  funer- 
al was  solemnized  under  the  direction  of  his  coUeague,  in 
a  manner  suited  to  his  death.  It  seems  right  to  add  here, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  a  consul,  a  dictator,  and  a  praetor, 
when  he  devotes  the  legions  of  the  enemy,  to  devote  not 
himself  particularly,  but  whatever  citizen  he  may  choose 
out  of  a  Roman  legion  regularly  enrolled :  if  the  person 
who  has  been  devoted  die,  the  matter  is  duly  performed ; 
if  he  do  not  perish,  then  an  image,  seven  feet  high  or  more, 
must  be  buried  in  the  ground,  and  a  victim  slain,  as  an  ex- 
piation. Where  that  image  shall  be  buried,  there  it  is  not 
lawful  that  a  Roman  magistrate  should  pass.  But  if  he 
wish  to  devote  himself,  as  Decius  did,  unless  he  who  has 
devoted  himself  die,  he  shall  not  with  propriety  perform 
any  act  of  religion  regarding  either  himself  or  the  public. 
Should  he  wish  to  devote  his  arms  to  Vulcan  or  to  anj 
other  god,  he  has  a  right,  whether  he  shall  please,  by  a  vie. 
tim,  or  in  any  other  manner.  It«is  not  proper  that  ths 
enemy  should  get  possession  of  the  weapon,  on  whicU 
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tho  consul,  standing,  pronounced  the  imprecation :  if  tliey 
should  get  possession  of  it,  then  an  expiation  must  be 
made  to  Mars  by  the  sacrifices  called  the  Suove-taurilia. 
Although  the  memory  of  every  divine  and  human  custom 
has  been  obliterated,  in  consequence  of  preferring  what  is 
modern  and  foreign  to  that  which  is  ancient  and  belong- 
ing to  our  own  country,  I  deem  it  not  irrelevant  to  relate 
the  particulars  even  in  the  very  terms  used,  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  and  expressed. 

11.  I  find  it  stated  in  some  writers,  that  the  Samnites, 
having  awaited  the  issue  of  the  battle,  came  at  length  with 
support  to  the  Romans  after  the  battle  was  over.  Also  aid 
from  Lavinium,  while  they  wasted  time  in  deliberating, 
was  at  length  sent  to  the  Latins  after  they  had  been  van- 
quished. And  when  the  first  standards  and  part  of  the 
army  just  issued  from  the  gates,  news  being  brought  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Latins,  they  faced  about  and  returned  back  to 
the  city;  on  which  occasion  they  say  that  their  prsetor, 
Milionius,  observed,  that  "for  so  veiy  short  a  journey  a 
high  price  must  be  paid  to  the  Romans."  Such  of  the 
Latins  as  survived  the  battle,  after  being  scattered  over 
many  roads,  collected  themselves  into  a  body,  and  found 
refuge  in  the  city  of  Vescia.  Tliere  their  general,  Numisi- 
us,  insisted  in  their  counsels,  that  "  the  truly  common  for- 
tune of  war  had  prostrated  both  armies  by  equal  losses, 
and  that  only  the  name  of  victory  rested  with  the  Romans ; 
that  in  other  respects  they  too  shared  the  lot  of  defeated 
persons  ;  the  two  pavilions  of  the  consuls  were  polluted; 
one  by  the  murder  committed  on  a  son,  the  other  by  the 
blood  of  a  devoted  consul ;  that  their  army  was  cut  down 
in  every  direction  ;  their  spearmen  and  principes  were  cut 
down ;  great  havoc  was  made  before  the  standards  and  be- 
hind them;  the  Triarii  at  length  restored  their  cause. 
Though  the  forces  of  the  Latins  were  cut  down  in  an  equal 
proportion,  yet  for  reinforcements  Latium  or  the  Volscians 
were  nearer  than  Rome.  Wherefore,  if  they  thought  well 
of  it,  he  would  speedily  call  out  the  youth  from  the  Latin 
and  Volscian  states,  and  would  return  to  Capua  with  a  de- 
termined army,  and  by  his  unexpected  arrival  strike  dis- 
may among  the  Romans,  who  were  expecting  nothing  less 
than  battle.     Deceptive  letters  being  sent  around  Latium 
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and  the  Volscian  nation,  a  tumultuary  army,  hastily  raised 
from  all  quarters,  was  assembled,  for,  as  they  had  not  been 
present  at  the  battle,  they  were  more  disposed  to  believe 
on  slight  grounds.  This  army  the  consul  Torquatus  met 
at  Trisanum,  a  place  between  Sinuessa  and  Minturnas. 
Before  a  place  was  selected  for  a  camp,  the  baggage  on 
both  sides  being  piled  up  in  a  heap,  they  fought  and  ter- 
minated the  war ;  for  so  impaired  was  their  strength,  that 
all  the  Latins  surrendered  themselves  to  the  consul,  who 
was  leading  his  victorious  army  to  lay  waste  their  lands, 
and  the  Campanians  followed  the  example  of  this  surren- 
der. Latium  and  Capua  were  fined  some  land.  The  Lat- 
in with  the  addition  of  the  Privernian  land ;  and  the  Fa- 
lernian  land,  which  had  belonged  to  the  people  of  Campa- 
nia, as  far  as  the  river  Vulturnus,  is  all  distributed  to  the 
commons  of  Rome.  In  the  Latin  land  two  acres  a  man 
were  assigned,  so  that  they  should  receive  an  additional 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  from  the  Pi-ivernian  land ;  in  the 
Falernian  land  three  acres  were  assigned,  one-fourth  of  an 
acre  being  further  added,  in  consideration  of  the  distance. 
Of  the  Latins  the  Laurentians  were  exempted  from  punish- 
ment, as  also  the  horsemen  of  the  Campanians,  because 
they  had  not  revolted.  An  order  was  issued  that  the 
treaty  should  be  renewed  with  the  Laurentians ;  and  it  is 
renewed  every  year  since,  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  Lat- 
in festival.  The  rights  of  citizenship  were  granted  to  the 
Campanian  horsemen  ;  and  that  it  might  serve  as  a  memo- 
rial, they  hung  up  a  brazen  tablet  in  the  Temple  of  Castor 
at  Rome.  The  Campanian  state  was  also  enjoined  to  pay 
them  a  yearly  stipend  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  denarii 
each ;  their  number  amounted  to  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred. 

12.  The  war  being  thus  concluded,  after  rewards  and 
punishment  were  distributed  according  to  the  deserts  ot 
each,  Titus  Manlius  returned  to  Rome :  on  his  approach 
it  appears  that  the  aged  only  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
that  the  young  men,  both  then  and  all  his  life  after,  detest- 
ed and  cursed  him.  The  Antians  made  incursions  on  the 
territories  of  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Solonia.  The  consul  Man- 
lius, because  he  was  unable,  by  reason  of  his  health,  to  con- 
duct that  war,  nominated  as  dictator  Lucius  Papiiius  Cra& 
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BUS,  who  then  happened  to  be  prastor  ;  by  him  Lucius  Pa- 
pirius  Cursor  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse.  Nothing 
worthy  of  mention  was  performed  against  the  Antians  by 
the  dictator,  although  he  had  kept  a  standing  camp  for 
several  months  in  the  Antian  territory.  To  a  year  signal- 
ized by  a  victory  over  so  many  and  such  powerful  states, 
further  by  the  illustrious  death  of  one  of  the  consuls,  as 
well  as  by  the  unrelenting,  though  memorable,  severity  of 
command  in  the  other,  there  succeeded  as  consuls  Titus 
^milius  Mamercinus  and  Quintus  Publilius  Philo  ;  neither 
to  a  similar  opportunity  of  exploits,  and  they  themselves 
being  mindful  rather  of  their  own  interests  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  parties  in  the  state,  than  of  the  interests  of 
their  country.  They  routed  on  the  plains  of  Ferentinum, 
and  stripped  of  their  camp,  the  Latins,  who,  in  resentment 
of  the  land  they  had  lost,  took  up  ai'ms  again.  Publilius, 
under  whose  guidance  and  auspices  the  action  had  been 
fought,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  Latin  states,  who 
had  lost  a  great  many  of  their  young  men  there,  ^milius 
marched  the  army  to  Pedum.  The  people  of  Pedum  were 
supported  by  the  states  of  Tibur,  Prseneste,  and  Velitras ; 
auxiliaries  had  also  coma  from  Lanuvium  and  Antium. 
Where,  though  the  Romans  had  the  advantage  in  several 
engagements,  still  the  entire  labor  remained  at  the  city  of 
Pedum  itself  and  at  the  camp  of  the  allied  states,  which 
was  adjoining  the  city  :  suddenly  leaving  the  war  unfinish- 
ed, because  he  heard  that  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  his 
colleague,  he  himself  also  returned  to  Rome  to  demand  a 
triumph  before  a  victory  had  been  obtained.  The  Senate, 
displeased  by  this  ambitious  conduct,  and  refusing  a  tri- 
umph unless  Pedum  was  either  taken  or  should  surrender, 
^milius,  alienated  from  the  Senate  in  consequence  of  this 
act,  administered  the  remainder  of  the  consulship  like  to  a 
seditious  tribuneship.  For,  as  long  as  he  was  consul,  he 
neither  ceased  to  criminate  the  patricians  to  the  people, 
his  colleague  by  no  means  interfering,  because  he  himself 
also  was  a  plebeian  (the  scanty  distribution  of  the  land 
among  the  commons  in  the  Latin  and  Falernian  territory 
afforded  the  groundwork  of  the  criminations) ;  and  when 
the  Senate,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  administration  of 
the  consuls,  ordered  a  dictator  to  be  nominated  against 
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the  Latins,  who  were  again  in  arms,  ^milius,  to  whom 
the  fasces  then  belonged,  nominated  his  colleague  dictator ; 
by  him  Junius  Brutus  was  constituted  master  of  the  horse. 
The  dictatorship  was  popular,  both  in  consequence  of  his 
discourses  containing  invectives  against  the  patricians,  and 
because  he  passed  three  laws,  most  advantageous  to  the 
commons,  and  injurious  to  the  nobihty ;  one,  that  the  or- 
ders of  the  commons  should  be  binding  on  all  the  Romans ; 
another,  that  the  patricians  should,  before  the  suffrages 
commenced,  declare  their  approbation  of  the  laws  which 
should  be  passed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  centuries ;  the 
third,  that  one  at  least  of  the  censors  should  be  elected 
from  the  commons,  as  they  had  already  gone  so  far  as  that 
it  was  lawful  that  both  the  consuls  should  be  plebeians. 
The  patricians  considered  that  more  of  detriment  had  been 
sustained  on  that  year  from  the  consul  and  dictator  than 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  success  and  achievements 
abroad. 

13.  On  the  following  year,  Lucius  Furius  Camillus  and 
Caius  Msenius  were  consuls.  In  order  that  the  neglect  of 
his  duty  by  ^milius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year, 
might  be  rendered  more  markedly  reproachful,  the  Senate 
loudly  urge  that  Pedum  should  be  assailed  with  arms, 
men,  and  every  kind  of  foi'ce,  and  be  demolished  ;  and  the 
new  consuls,  being  forced  to  give  that  matter  the  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  set  out  on  that  expedition.  The  state 
of  affairs  was  now  such  in  Latium,  that  they  could  no 
longer  submit  to  either  war  oi"  peace.  For  war  they  were 
deficient  in  reiources  ;  they  spurned  at  peace  through  re- 
sentment for  the  loss  of  their  land.  It  seemed  necessary, 
therefore,  to  steer  a  middle  course,  to  keep  within  their 
towns,  so  that  the  Romans,  by  being  provoked,  might  have 
no  pretext  for  hostilities ;  and  that  if  the  siege  of  any 
town  should  be  announced  to  them,  aid  should  be  sent 
from  every  quarter  from  all  the  states.  And  still  the  peo- 
ple of  Pedum  were  aided  by  only  a  very  few  states. 
The  Tiburtians  and  Prffinestines,  whose  territory  lay  near- 
est, came  to  Pedum.  Msenius  suddenly  making  an  attack, 
defeated  the  Aricinians,  and  Lanuvians,  and  Veliternians, 
at  the  River  Astura,  the  Volscians  of  Antium  forming  a 
juDfttion   with   them.     The   Tiburtian,  far  the  strongest 
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body,  Camillus  engages  at  Pedum,  encountering  much 
greater  difficulty,  though  with  a  result  equally  successful. 
A  sudden  sally  of  the  townsmen  during  the  battle  chiefly 
occasioned  confusion :  Camillus,  turning  on  these  with  a 
part  of  his  army,  not  only  drove  them  within  their  walls, 
but  on  the  very  same  day,  after  he  had  discomfited  them- 
selves and  their  auxiliaries,  he  took  the  town  by  scalade. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  lead  round  with  greater  energy 
and  spirit  his  victorious  army  from  the  storming  of  a  sin- 
gle city  to  the  entire  conquest  of  Latium.  Nor  did  they 
stop  until  they  reduced  all  Latium,  either  by  storming,  or 
by  becoming  masters  of  the  cities  one  after  the  other  by 
capitulation.  Then,  disposing  garrisons  in  the  towns 
which  they  had  taken,  they  departed  to  Rome  to  a  triumph 
universally  admitted  to  be  due  to  them.  To  the  triumph 
was  added  the  honor  of  having  equestrian  statues  erected 
to  them  in  the  Forum,  a  compliment  very  unusual  at  that 
period.  Before  they  commenced  holding  the  meeting  for 
the  election  of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year,  Camillus 
moved  the  Senate  concerning  the  Latin  states,  and  spoke 
thus :  "  Conscript  fathers,  that  which  was  to  be  done  by 
war  and  arms  in  Latium  has  now  been  fully  accomplished 
by  the  bounty  of  the  gods  and  the  valor  of  the  soldiers. 
The  armies  of  the  enemy  have  been  cut  down  at  Pedum 
and  the  Astura.  All  the  Latin  towns,  and  Antium,  belong- 
ing to  the  Volscians,  either  taken  by  storm  or  received 
into  surrender,  are  occupied  by  your  garrisons.  It  now 
remains  to  be  considered,  since  they  annoy  us  by  their  re- 
peated rebellions,  how  we  may  keep  them  in  quiet  submis- 
sion and  in  the  observance  of  perpetual  peace.  The  im- 
mortal gods  have  put  the  determination  of  this  matter  so 
completely  in  your  power,  that  they  have  placed  it  at  your 
option  whether  Latium  is  to  exist  henceforward  or  not. 
Yo  can,  therefore,  insure  to  yourselves  perpetual  peace,  as 
far  as  regards  the  Latins,  either  by  adopting  severe  or  le- 
nient measures.  Do  ye  choose  to  adopt  cruel  conduct  to- 
wards people  who  have  surrendei-ed  and  have  been  con- 
quered ?  Ye  may  destroy  all  Latium,  make  a  vast  desert 
of  a  place  whence,  in  many  and  serious  wars,  ye  have  often 
made  use  of  an  excellent  army  of  allies.  Do  you  wish,  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  your  ancestors,  to  augment  the 
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Roman  state  by  admitting  the  vanquished  among  youv 
citizens?  Materials  for  extending  your  power  by  the 
highest  glory  are  at  hand.  That  government  is  certainly 
by  far  the  most  secure  virhich  the  subjects  feel  a  pleasure 
in  obeying.  But  whatever  determination  ye  wish  to  come 
to,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  speedy.  So  many  states  have 
ye  in  a  state  of  suspense  between  hope  and  fear ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  you  be  discharged  as  soon  as  possible  of 
your  solicitude  about  them,  and  that  their  minds,  while 
they  are  still  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  uncertainty, 
be  at  once  impressed  either  by  punishment  or  clemency. 
It  was  our  duty  to  bring  matters  to  such  a  pass  that  you 
may  have  full  power  to  deliberate  on  every  matter ;  yours 
to  decide  what  is  most  expedient  to  yourselves  and  the 
commonwealth." 

14.  The  principal  members  of  the  Senate  applauded  the 
consul's  statement  of  the  business  on  the  whole ;  but  said 
that  "  as  the  states  were  differently  circumstanced,  that 
their  plan  might  be  readily  adjusted  so  that  it  might  be 
determined  according  to  the  desert  of  each,  if  they  should 
put  the  question  regarding  each  state  specifically.  The 
question  was,  therefore,  so  put  regarding  each  separately, 
and  a  decree  passed.  To  the  Lanuvians  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship was  granted,  and  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
rights  was  restored  to  them  with  this  provision,  that  the 
temple  and  grove  of  Juno  Sospita  should  be  common  be- 
tween the  Lanuvian  burghers  and  the  Roman  people.  The 
Aricians,  Nomentans,  and  Pedans  were  admitted  into  the 
number  of  citizens  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Lanuvians. 
To  the  Tusculans  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  they  al- 
ready possessed,  were  continued ;  and  the  crime  of  rebel- 
lion was  turned  from  disaffection  on  public  grounds  against 
a  few  instigators.  On  the  Veliternians,  Roman  citizens 
of  long  standing,  measures  of  great  severity  were  inflicted 
because  they  had  so  often  rebelled ;  their  walls  were  razed, 
and  their  Senate  removed  from  thence,  and  they  were  or- 
dered to  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  so  that  the 
fine  of  any  individual  who  should  be  caught  on  the  hither 
side  of  that  river  should  amount  to  one  thousand  asses; 
and  that  the  person  who  had  apprehended  him  should  not 
discharge  his  prisoner  from  confinement  imtU  the  money 

24* 
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was  paid  down.  .Into  the  land  of  the  Senators  colonists 
were  sent,  from  the  additions  of  which  Vehtras  recovered 
its  appearance  of  former  populousness.  A  new  colony  was 
also  sent  to  Antiura,  with  this  provision,  that  if  the  An- 
tians  desired  to  be  enrolled  as  colonists,  permission  to  that 
effect  should  be  granted.  Their  ships  of  war  were  removed 
from  thence,  and  the  fieople  of  Antium  were  interdicted 
the  sea,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  granted  them, 
The  Tiburtians  and  Prseuestines  were  amerced  in  some 
Ifind,  not  only  on  account  of  the  recent  guilt  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  was  common  to  them  with  the  other  Latins; 
but  also  because,  from  their  dislike  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, they  had  formei'ly  associated  in  arms  with  the  Gauls, 
a  nation  of  savages.  Prom  the  other  Latin  states  they 
took  away  the  privileges  of  intermarriage,  commerce,  and 
of  holding  meetings.  To  the  Campanians,  in  compliment 
to  their  horsemen,  because  they  had  refused  to  join  in  re- 
bellion with  the  Latins,  and  to  the  Fundans  and  Formians, 
because  the  passage  through  their  territories  had  been  al- 
ways secure  and  peaceful,  the  freedom  of  the  state  was 
granted  with  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  was  determined 
that  the  people  of  Cumse  and  Suessula  should  have  the 
same  rights  and  be  on  the  same  footing  as  Capua.  Of  the 
ships  of  the  Antians  some  were  drawn  up  to  the  docks  at 
Rome,  some  were  burned,  and  with  the  prows  of  these  a 
pulpit  built  in  the  Forum  was  ordered  to  be  decorated; 
and  that  temple  was  called  Rostra. 

15.  During  the  consulship  of  Caius  Snlpicius  Longus 
and  Publius  ^Elius  Psetus,  when  the  Roman  power  not 
more  than  the  kindly  feeling  engendered  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness diffused  the  blessings  of  peace  anong  all  pai-ties,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Sidicinians  and  Auruncans.  The 
Auruncans  having  been  admitted  into  alliance  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  surrendering,  had  since  that  period  made  no 
disturbance;  accordingly  they  had  a  juster  pretext  for 
seeking  aid  from  the  Romans.  But  before  the  consuls  led 
forth  their  army  from  the  city  (for  the  Senate  had  ordered 
the  Auruncans  to  be  defended),  intelligence  is  brought  that 
the  Auruncans  deserted  their  town  through  fear,  and  fly- 
ing with  their  wives  and  children,  that  they  fortified  Sues- 
ea,  which  is  now  called  Aurunca ;  that  their  ancient  walls 
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and  city  were  demolished  by  the  Sidicinians.  The  Senate 
being  in  consequence  incensed  against  the  consuls,  by 
-whose  delays  the  allies  had  been  betrayed,  ordered  a  dic- 
tator to  be  created.  Caius  Claudius  Regillensis  was  ap- 
pointed, and  he  nominated  Cains  Claudius  Hortator  as 
master  of  the  horse.  A  scruple  afterwards  arose  concern- 
ing the  dictator;  and  when  the  augurs  declared  that  he 
seemed  to  have  been  created  under  an  informality,  the 
dictator  and  the  master  of  the  horse  laid  down  their  office. 
This  year  Minucia,  a  vestal,  at  first  suspected  on  account 
of  her  dress  being  more  elegant  than  was  becoming,  after- 
wards being  arraigned  before  the  pontiffs  on  the  testimony 
of  a  slave,  after  she  had  been  ordered  by  their  decree  to  ab- 
stain from  meddling  in  sacred  rites,  and  to  keep  her  slaves 
under  her  own  power,  when  brought  to  trial,  was  buried 
alive  at  the  Colline  gate,  on  the  right  of  the  causeway,  in 
the  field  of  wickedness.  I  suppose  that  name  was  given  to 
the  place  from  her  crime.  On  the  same  year  Quintus  Pub- 
lilius  Philo  was  the  first  of  the  plebeians  elected  praetor, 
being  opposed  by  Sulpicius  the  consul,  who  refused  to  take 
any  notice  of  him  as  a  candidate ;  the  Senate,  as  they  had 
not  succeeded  on  that  ground  in  the  case  of  the  highest 
ofiices,  being  less  earnest  with  respect  to  the  prsetorship. 

16.  The  following  year,  Lucius  Fapirius  Crassus  and 
Kseso  Duilius  being  consuls,  was  distinguished  by  a  war 
with  the  Ausonians,  as  being  new  rather  than  important. 
This  people  inhabited  the  city  Cales ;  they  had  united  their 
arms  with  their  neighbors  the  Sidicinians  ;  and  the  army 
of  the  two  states  being  defeated  in  one  battle  scarcely 
worthy  of  record,  was  induced  to  take  to  flight  the  earlier 
in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  cities,  and  the  more 
sheltered  on  their  flight.  Nor  did  the  Senate,  however, 
discontinue  their  attention  to  that  war,  because  the  Sidi- 
cinians Imd  now  so  often  taken  up  arms  either  as  princi- 
pals, or  had  afforded  aid  to  those  who  did  so,  or  had  been 
the  cause  of  hostilities.  Accordingly  they  exerted  them- 
selves with  all  their  might,  to  raise  to  the  consulship  for 
the  fourth  time  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus,  the  greatest 
general  of  that  day.  To  Corvus  was  added  Marcus  Atil- 
ius  Regulus  as  colleague  ;  and  lest  any  disappointment 
might  by  any  chance  occur,  a  request  was  made  of  the  con- 
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suls  that,  without  drawing  lots,  that  province  might  be  as- 
signed to  Corvus.  Receiving  the  victorious  army  from 
the  former  consuls,  proceeding  to  Gales,  whence  the  war 
had  originated,  after  he  had,  at  the  first  shout  and  onset, 
routed  the  enemy,  who  were  disheartened  by  the  recollec- 
tion also  of  the  former  engagement,  he  set  about  attacking 
the  town  itself.  And  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  soldiei-s, 
that  they  wished  to  advance  immediately  up  to  the  walls, 
and  strenuously  asserted  that  they  would  scale  them.  Cor- 
vus, because  that  was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  wished  to 
accomplish  his  object  rather  by  the  labor  than  the  risk  of 
his  men.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  rampart,  prepared  his 
vinese,  and  advanced  towers  up  to  the  walls  ;  but  an  oppor- 
tunity which  accidentally  presented  itself  prevented  the  oc- 
casion for  them.  For  Marcus  Fabius,  a  Roman  prisoner, 
when,  having  broken  his  chains  during  the  inattention  of 
his  guards  on  a  festival  day,  suspending  himself  by  means 
of  a  rope  which  was  fastened  to  a  battlement  of  the  wall, 
he  let  himself  down  by  the  hands,  persuaded  the  general  to 
make  an  assault  on  the  enemy,  while  stupefied  by  wine  and 
feasting ;  nor  were  the  Ausonians,  together  with  their  city, 
captured  with  greater  diificulty  than  they  had  been  routed 
in  the  field.  A  great  amount  of  booty  was  obtained ;  and 
a  garrison  being  stationed  at  Gales,  the  legions  were  march- 
ed back  to  Rome.  The  consul  triumphed  in  pursuance  of 
a  decree  of  the  Senate ;  and  that  Atilius  might  not  be  with- 
out a  share  of  glory,  both  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  lead 
the  army  against  the  Sidicinians.  But  first,  in  conformity 
with  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  they  nominated  as  dictator  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  elections,  Lucius  ^milius  Ma- 
mercinus ;  he  named  Quintus  Publilius  Philo  his  master  of 
the  horse.  The  dictator  presiding  at  the  elections,  Titus 
Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumius  were  elected  consuls. 
Though  a  part  of  the  war  with  the  Sidicinians  still  remain- 
ed ;  yet  that  they  might  anticipate,  by  an  act  of  kindness, 
the  wishes  of  the  commons,  they  proposed  about  sending  a 
colony  to  Gales ;  and  a  decree  of  the  Senate  being  passed 
that  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  should  be  enrolled  for 
that  purpose,  they  appointed  Ksbso  Dnilius,  Titus  Quinc 
tius,  and  Marcus  Fabius  commissioners  for  conducting  the 
colony  and  distributing  the  land. 
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11.  The  new  consuls  then,  recovering  the  army  from 
their  predecessors,  entered  the  enemy's  territories  and  car- 
ried their  depredations  up  to  the  walls  and  the  city.  There, 
because  the  Sidicinians,  who  had  raised  a  numerous  army, 
seemed  determined  to  light  vigorously  for  their  last  hope, 
and  a  report  existed  that  Samnium  also  was  preparing  for 
hostilities,,  Publius  Cornelius  Rufinus  was  created  dictator 
by  the  consuls  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate; 
Marcus  Antonius  was  nominated  master  of  the  horse.  A 
scruple  afterwards  arose  that  they  were  elected  under  an 
informality,  and  they  laid  down  their  office ;  and  because 
a  pestilence  followed,  recourse  was  had  to  an  interregnum, 
as  if  all  the  auspices  had  been  infected  by  that  irregularity. 
By  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus,  the  fifth  iuterrex  from  the 
commencement  of  the  interregnum,  Aulus  Cornelius  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  Cneius  Domitius  were  elected  consuls. 
Things  being  now  tranquil,  the  rumor  of  a  Gallic  war  had 
the  effect  of  a  real  outbreak,  so  that  they  were  determined 
that  a  dictator  should  be  nominated.  Marcus  Papirius 
Crassus  was  nominated,  and  Publius  Valerius  Publicola 
master  of  the  horse.  And  when  the  levy  was  conducted 
by  them  with  more  activity  than  was  deemed  necessary  in 
the  case  of  neighboring  wars,  scouts  were  sent  out,  and 
brought  word  that  there  was  perfect  quiet  with  the  Gauls 
in  every  direction.  It  was  susj)ected  that  Samnium  also 
was  now  for  the  second  year  in  a  state  of  disturbance  in 
consequence  of  their  entertaining  new  designs ;  hence  the 
Roman  troops  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  Sidioinian 
territory.  But  a  hostile  attack  made  by  Alexander  of  Epi- 
rus  on  the  Lucanians  drew  away  the  attention  of  the  Sam- 
nites  to  another  quarter ;  these  two  nations  fought  a  pitch- 
ed battle  against  the  king  as  he  was  making  a  descent  on 
the  district  adjoining  Psestum.  Alexander,  having  come 
off  victorious  in  that  contest,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Romans ;  with  what  fidelity  he  would  have  kept  it,  if  his 
other  projects  had  been  equally  successful,  is  uncertain. 
The  same  year  the  census  was  performed,  and  the  new  citi- 
zens were  rated ;  on  their  account  the  Maecian  and  Scap- 
tian  tribes  were  added  :  the  censors  who  added  them  were 
Quintus  Publilius  Philo  and  Spurius  Postumius.  The 
Acerrans  were  enrolled  as  Romans,  in  conformity  with  a 
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law  introduced  by  the  pi-setor,  Lucius  Papirius,  by  which 
the  i-ight  of  citizenship  with  the  privilege  of  suffrage  was 
conferred.  These  were  the  transactions  at  home  and  abroad 
during  that  year. 

18.  The  following  year  was  disastrous,  whether  by  the 
intemperature  of  the  air  or  by  human  guilt,  Marcus  Clau- 
dius Marcellus  and  Caius  Valerius  being  consuls.  I  find  in 
the  annals  Flaccus  and  Potitus  variously  given  as  the  sur- 
name of  the  consul ;  but  in  this  it  is  of  little  consequence 
which  is  the  true  one.  I  would  heartily  wish  that  this 
other  account  were  a  false  one  (nor  indeed  do  all  writers 
mention  it),  viz.,  that  those  persons  whose  death  rendered 
the  year  signal  for  the  pestilence  were  carried  off  by 
poison.  The  circumstance,  however,  must  be  stated  as  it 
is  handed  down  to  us,  that  I  may  not  detract  from  the 
credit  of  any  writer.  When  the  principal  persons  of  the 
state  were  dying  of  similar  diseases,  and  all  generally  with 
the  same  result,  a  certain  maid-servant  undertook,  before 
Quintius  Fabius  Maximus,  curule  sedile,  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  public  malady,  provided  the  public  faith  would 
be  given  to  her  by  him  that  the  discovery  should  not  be 
made  detrimental  to  her.  Fabius  immediately  lays  the 
matter  before  the  consuls,  and  the  consuls  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and,  with  the  concurrence  of  that  order,  the  public 
faith  was  pledged  to  the  informer.  It  was  then  disclosed 
that  the  state  was  aiflicted  by  the  wickedness  of  certain 
women,  and  that  certain  matrons  were  preparing  those 
poisonous  drugs  ;  and  if  they  wished  to  follow  her  forth- 
with, they  might  be  detected  in  the  very  fact.  Having  fol- 
lowed the  informer,  they  found  women  preparing  certain 
drugs,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  laid  up.  These  being 
brought  into  the  Forum,  and  several  matrons,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  in  whose  possession  they  had  been  detect- 
ed, being  summoned  by  the  beadle,  two  of  them,  Cornelia 
and  Sergia,  both  of  patrician  rank,  maintaining  that  these 
drugs  were  wholesome,  were  directed  by  the  informer,  who 
confronted  them,  to  drink  some,  that  they  might  convict 
her  of  having  stated  what  was  false ;  having  taken  time 
to  confer  together,  when,  the  crowd  being  removed,  they 
referred  the  matter  to  the  other  matrons  in  the  open  view 
of  all ;  they  also  not  refusing  to  drink,  they  all  drank  off 
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the  preparation,  and  perished  by  their  own  wicked  device. 
Their  attendants  being  instantly  seized,  informed  against 
a  great  number  of  matrons,  of  whom  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  were  condemned.  Nor  up  to  that 
day  was  there  ever  an  inquiry  made  at  Rome  concerning 
poisoning.  The  circumstance  was  considered  a  prodigy ; 
and  seemed  the  act  rather  of  insane  persons  than  of  per- 
sons depraved  by  guilt.  Wherefore,  mention  having  been 
found  in  the  annals  that  formerly  in  the  secessions  of  the 
commons  the  nail  had  been  driven  by  the  dictator,  and 
that  the  minds  of  the  people,  distracted  by  discord,  had 
been  restored  to  a  sane  state,  it  was  determined  that  a  dic- 
tatoi  should  be  nominated  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
nail.  Cueius  Quinctilius  being  nominated,  appointed  Lu- 
cius Valerius  master  of  the  horse,  who,  as  soon  as  the  nail 
was  driven,  abdicated  their  offices. 

19.  Lucius  Papirius  Crassus  a  second  time,  and  Lucius 
Plautius  Venno  were  elected  consuls ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  which  year  ambassadors  came  to  Rome  from  the 
Fabraternians,  a  Volscian  people,  and  from  the  Lucanians, 
soliciting  to  be  admitted  into  alliance :  [promising]  that, 
if  they  were  defended  from  the  arms  of  the  Samnites,  they 
would  continue  in  fidelity  and  obedience  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  people.  Ambassadors  were  then  sent 
by  the  Senate ;  and  the  Samnites  were  directed  to  with- 
hold all  violence  from  the  territories  of  those  states  ;  and 
this  embassy  proved  effectual  not  so  much  because  the 
Samnites  were  desirous  of  peace,  as  because  they  were  not 
prepared  for  war.  The  same  year  a  war  broke  out  with 
the  people  of  Privernum ;  in  which  the  people  of  Fundi 
were  their  supporters,  their  leader  also  being  a  Fundanian, 
Vitruvius  Vaccus,  a  man  of  distinction  not  only  at  home 
but  in  Rome  also.  He  had  a  house  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
which,  after  the  building  was  razed  and  the  ground 
thrown  open,  was  called  the  Vacoiprata.  Lucius  Papirius 
having  set  out  to  oppose  him  while  devastating  extensive- 
ly the  districts  of  Setia,  Norba,  and  Cora,  posted  himself 
at  no  great  distance  from  his  camp.  Vitruvius  neither 
adopted  the  prudent  resolution  to  inclose  himself  with  his 
trenches  against  an  enemy  his  superior  in  strength,  nor 
had  he  sufficient  courage  to  engage  at  any  great  distance 
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from  his  camp.  When  his  army  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the 
gate  of  the  camp,  and  his  soldiers  wei'e  looking  backward 
to  flight  rather  than  to  battle  or  the  enemy,  he  enters  on 
an  engagement  without  judgment  or  boldness ;  and  as  he 
was  conquered  by  a  very  slight  effort  and  unequivocally, 
so  did  he  by  the  very  shortness  of  the  distance,  and  by 
the  facility  of  his  retreat  into  the  camp  so  near  at  hand, 
protect  his  soldiers  without  difficulty  from  much  loss ;  and 
scarcely  were  any  slain  in  the  engagement  itself,  and  but 
few  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight  in  the  rear,  while  they 
were  making  their  way  into  the  camp ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  they  repaired  to  Privernum  in  trepidation,  so 
that  they  might  protect  themselves  rather  by  walls  than 
by  a  rampart.  Plautius,  the  other  consul,  after  laying 
waste  the  lands  in  every  direction,  and  driving  off  the 
spoil,  leads  his  army  into  the  Fundanian  territory.  The 
Senate  of  the  Fundanians  met  him  as  he  was  entering 
their  borders ;  they  declare  that  "  they  had  not  come  to 
intercede  in  behalf  of  Vitruvius  or  those  who  followed  his 
faction,  but  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Fundi,  whose  ex- 
emption from  any  blame  in  the  war  had  been  proved  by 
Vitruvius  himself  when  he  made  Privernum  his  place  of 
retreat,  and  not  his  native  country.  Fundi.  At  Privernum, 
therefore,  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people  were  to  be 
looked  for  and  punished,  who  revolted  at  the  same  time 
from  the  Fundanians  and  the  Romans,  unmindful  of  both 
countries.  That  the  Fundanians  were  at  peace,  that  they 
had  Roman  feelings  and  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  po- 
litical rights  received.  They  entreated  the  consul  to  with- 
hold war  from  an  inoffensive  people;  their  lands,  city, 
their  own  bodies  -and  those  of  their  wives  and  children, 
were,  and  ever  should  be,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman 
people."  The  consul,  having  commended  the  Fundanians, 
and  dispatched  letters  to  Rome  that  the  Fundanians  had 
preserved  their  allegiance,  turned  his  march  to  Privernum. 
Claudius  states  that  the  consul  first  punished  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy ;  that  three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  conspirators  were  sent  in  chains  to  Rome ; 
and  that  such  submission  was  not  received  by  the  Senate, 
because  they  considered  that  the  people  of  Fundi  wished 
to  come  off  with  impunity  by  the  punishment  of  needy  and 
humble  persons. 
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20.  While  the  siege  of  Privernum  was  being  conducted 
by  the  two  consular  armies,  one  of  the  consuls  was  recall- 
ed to  Rome  on  account  of  the  elections.  This  year 
jails  were  first  erected  in  the  circus.  While  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  was  still  occupied  by  the  Privernian 
war,  an  alarming  report  of  the  Gauls  being  in  arms,  a  mat- 
ter scarcely  ever  slighted  by  the  Senate,  suddenly  came  on 
them.  The  new  consuls,  therefore,  Lucius  -iEmilius  Ma- 
mercinus  and  Caius  Plautius,  on  the  calends  of  July,  the 
very  day  on  \Thich  they  entered  into  ofiice,  received  orders 
to  settle  the  provinces  immediately  between  themselves ; 
and  Mamercinus,  to  whom  the  Gallic  war  fell,  was  directed 
to  levy  troops,  without  admitting  any  plea  of  immunity : 
nay,  it  is  said  that  even  the  rabble  of  handicraft,  and  those 
of  sedentary  trades,  of  all  the  worst  qualified  for  military 
service,  were  called  out ;  and  a  vast  army  was  collected  at 
Veii,  in  readiness  to  meet  the  Gauls.  It  was  thought 
proper  not  to  proceed  to  a  greater  distance,  lest  the  enemy 
might  by  some  other  ioute  arrive  at  the  city  without  be- 
ing observed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  it  being  ascer- 
tained, on  a  careful  inquiry,  that  every  thing  on  that  side 
was  quiet  at  the  time ;  the  whole  force,  which  was  to  have 
opposed  the  Gauls,  was  then  turned  against  Privernum. 
Of  the  issue  of  the  business  there  are  two  different  ac- 
counts: some  say  that  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  and 
that  Vitruvius  fell  alive  into  the  hands  [of  the  conquer- 
ors] :  others  maintain  that  the  townsmen,  to  avoid  the 
extremities  of  a  storm,  presenting  the  rod  of  peace,  sur- 
rendered to  the  consul ;  and  that  Vitruvius  was  delivered 
up  by  his  troops.  The  Senate  being  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  Vitruvius  and  the  Privernians,  sent  directions 
that  the  consul  Plautius  should  demolish  the  walls  of  Pri- 
vernum, and,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  there,  come  home  to 
enjoy  the  honor  of  a  triumph;  at  the  same  time  ordering 
that  Vitruvius  should  be  kept  in  prison  until  the  return  of 
the  consul,  and  that  he  should  then  be  beaten  with  rods,, 
and  put  to  death.  His  house,  which  stood  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  they  commanded  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
his  effects  to  be  devoted  to  Semo  Sancus.  With  the 
money  produced  by  the  sale  of  them  brazen  globes  were 
foiTtned,  and  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Sancus.  opposite  to 
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the  Temple  of  Quirinus.  As  to  the  Senate  of  Privernnm, 
it  was  decreed  that  every  person  who  had  continued  to 
act  as  a  Senator  of  Piivernum  after  the  revolt  from  the 
Romans  should  reside  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Tiber,  un- 
der the  same  restrictions  as  those  of  Velitrse.  After  the 
passing  of  these  decrees,  there  was  no  further  mention  of 
the  Privernians  until  Plautius  had  triumphed.  After  the 
triumph,  Vitruvius,  with  his  accomplices,  having  been 
put  to  death,  the  consul  thought  that  all  being  now  fully 
gratified  by  the  sufferings  of  the  guilty,  allusion  might  be 
safely  made  to  the  business  of  the  Privernians,  he  ^Doke 
in  the  following  manner :  "  Conscript  fathers,  since  the 
authors  of  the  revolt  have  received,  both  from  the  immor- 
tal gods  and  from  you,  the  punishment  so  well  merited, 
what  do  ye  judge  proper  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
guiltless  multitude  ?  For  my  part,  although  my  duty  con- 
sists rather  in  collecting  the  opinions  of  others  than  in  of- 
fering my  own,  yet  when  I  reiieet  that  the  Privernians  are 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Samnites,  our  peace 
with  whom  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  I  should  wish  that  as 
little  ground  of  animosity  as  possible  may  be  left  between 
them  and  us." 

21.  The  affair  naturally  admitted  of  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, each,  agreeably  to  his  pai-ticular  temper,  recommend- 
ing either  severity  or  lenity ;  matters  were  still  further  per- 
plexed by  one  of  the  Privernian  ambassadors,  more  mindful 
of  the  prospects  to  which  he  had  been  born  than  to  the 
exigency  of  the  present  juncture :  who,  being  asked  by 
one  of  the  advocates  for  severity,  "  What  punishment  he 
thought  the  Privernians  deserved  ?"  answered,  "  Such  as 
those  deserve  who  deem  themselves  worthy  of  liberty." 
The  consul  observing  that,  by  this  stubborn  answer,  those 
who  were  adverse  to  the  cause  of  the  Privernians  were  the 
more  exasperated  against  them,  and  wishing,  by  a  question 
of  favorable  import,  to  draw  from  him  a  more  conciliating 
.reply,  said  to  him,  "  What  if  we  remit  the  punishment,  in 
what  manner  may  we  expect  that  ye  will  observe  the  peace 
which  shall  be  established  between  us  ?"  He  replied,  "  If 
the  peace  which  ye  grant  us  be  a  good  one,  both  inviolable 
and  eternal;  if  bad,  of  no  long  continuance."  Then,  in- 
deed, some  exclaimed  that  the  Privernian  menaced  them. 
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and  not  in  ambiguous  terms ;  and  that  by  such  expressions 
peaceable  states  were  inci1;ed  to  rebellion.  But  the  more 
reasonable  part  of  the  Senate  interpreted  his  answers  more 
favorably,  and  said  that  "  the  words  they  had  heard  were 
those  of  a  man  and  of  a  freeman.  Could  it  be  believed 
that  any  people,  or  even  any  individual,  would  remain, 
longer  than  necessity  constrained,  in  a  situation  which  he 
felt  painful?  That  peace  was  faithfully  observed  only 
when  those  at  peace  were  voluntarily  so ;  but  that  fidelity 
was  not  to  be  expected  where  they  wished  to  establish 
slavery."  In  this  opinion  they  were  led  to  concur  princi- 
pally by  the  consul  himself,  who  frequently  observed  to 
the  consulare,  who  had  proposed  the  different  resolutions, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  heard  by  several,  that  "  surely 
those  men  only  who  thought  of  nothing  but  liberty,  were 
worthy  of  being  made  Romans."  They  consequently  both 
carried  their  cause  in  the  Senate ;  and,  moreover,  by  di- 
rection of  that  body,  a  proposal  was  laid  before  the  people 
that  the  freedom  of  the  state  should  be  granted  to  the 
Privernians.  The  same  year  a  colony  of  three  hundred 
was  sent  to  Anxur,  and  received  two  acres  of  land  each. 

22.  The  year  following,  in  which  the  consuls  were  Pub- 
lius  Plautius  Proculus  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scapula,  was 
remarkable  for  no  one  transaction,  civil  or  military,  except 
the  sending  -of  a  colony  to  Fregells,  a  district  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Sidicinians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Vol- 
scians ;  and  a  distribution  of  meat  to  the  people,  made  by 
Marcus  Flavius,  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  his  mother. 
There  were  many  who  represented  that,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  doing  honor  to  his  parent,  a  deserved  recompense 
was  made  to  the  people,  for  having  acquitted  him  when 
prosecuted  by  the  sediles  on  a  charge  of  having  debauched 
a  married  woman.  This  distribution  of  meat,  intended  as 
a  return  for  favors  shown  on  the  trial,  proved  also  the 
means  of  procuring  him  the  honor  of  a  public  office ;  for 
at  the  next  election,  though  absent,  he  was  preferred  be- 
fore the  candidates  who  solicited  in  person  the  tribuneship 
of  the  commons.  The  city  of  Palsepolis  was  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot  where  Neapolis  now  stands. 
The  two  cities  were  inhabited  by  one  people :  these 
came  from  Cumse,  and  the  Cumans  derive  their  origin 
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from  Chalois  in  Euboe.a.  By  means  of  the  fleet  in  which 
they  had  been  conveyed  hither,  they  possessed  great  power 
on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  near  which  they  dwelt.  Having 
first  landed  on  the  islands  of  ^naria  and  the  Pithecusro, 
they  afterwards  ventiired  to  transfer  their  settlement  to 
the  continent.  This  state,  relying  both  on  their  own 
strength  as  well  as  on  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Samnites  with  the  Romans;  or,  encouraged 
by  the  report  of  a  pestilence  having  attacked  the  city  of 
Rome,  committed  various  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Ro- 
mans settled  in  the  Campanian  and  Falernian  territories. 
Wherefore,  in  the  succeeding  consulate  of  Lucius  Corne- 
lius, and  Quintus  Publilius  Philo  a  second  time,  heralds 
being  sent  to  Palaepolis  to  demand  satisfaction,  when  a 
haughty  answer  was  returned  by  these  Greeks,  a  race  more 
magnanimous  in  words  than  in  action,  the  people,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  ordered  war  to  be  de- 
clared against  the  Palsepolitaus.  On  settling  the  provinces 
between  the  consuls,  the  war  against  the  Greeks  fell  to 
Publilius.  Cornelius,  with  another  army,  was  appointed 
to  watch  the  Samnites  if  they  should  attempt  any  move- 
ment ;  but  a  report  prevailed  that  they,  anxiously  expect- 
ing a  revolt  in  Campania,  intended  to  march  their  troops 
thither;  that  was  judged  by  Cornelius  the  properest  sta- 
tion for  him. 

23.  The  Senate  received  information  from  both  the  con- 
suls that  there  was  very  little  hope  of  peace  with  the  Sam- 
nites. Publilius  informed  them  that  two  thousand  soldiers 
from  Noise,  and  four  thousand  of  the  Samnites,  had  been 
received  into  Palsepolis,  a  measure  rather  forced  on  the 
Greeks  by  the  Nolans  than  agreeable  to  their  inclination. 
Cornelius  wrote,  that  a  levy  of  troops  had  been  ordered, 
that  all  Samnium  was  in  motion,  and  that  the  neighboring 
states  of  Privernum,  Fundi,  and  Formise  were  openly  so- 
licited to  join  them.  When,  in  consequence,  it  was  thought 
proper  that,  before  hostilities  were  commenced,  ambassa- 
dors should  be  sent  to  the  Samnites,  an  insolent  answer  is 
returned  by  them ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the 
Romans  of  behaving  injuriously  towards  them  ;  but,  never- 
theless, they  took  pains  to  clear  themselves  of  the  charges 
made  against  them,  asserting  Uiat  "  the  Greeks  were  not 
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assisted  with  either  counsel  or  aid  by  their  state,  nor  were 
the  Fuodanians  or  Formians  tampered  with  by  them  ;  for, 
if  they  were  disposed  to  war,  they  had  not  the  least  reason 
to  be  diffident  of  their  own  strength.  However,  they  could 
not  dissemble,  that  it  gave  great  offense  to  the  state  of  the 
Samnites,  that  Fregellae,  by  them  taken  from  the  Volscians 
and  demolished,  should  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  that  they  should  have  established  a  colony  within  the 
territory  of  the  Samnites,  to  which  their  colonists  gave  the 
name  of  Fregella3.  This  injury  and  affront,  if  not  done 
away  by  the  authors,  they  were  determined  themselves  to 
remove,  by  every  means  in  their  power."  When  one  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors  proposed  to  discuss  the  matter 
before  their  common  allies  and  friends,  their  magistrate 
said,  "  Why  do  we  disguise  our  sentiments  ?  Romans,  no 
conferences  of  ambassadors,  nor  arbitration  of  any  person 
whatever,  can  terminate  our  differences ;  but  the  plains  of 
Campania,  in  which  we  must  meet ;  our  arms  and  the  com- 
mon fortune  of  war  will  settle  the  point.  Let  our  armies, 
therefore,  meet  between  Capua  and  Suessula ;  and  there  let 
VIS  decide  whether  the  Samnite  or  the  Roman  shall  hold 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy."  To  this  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Romans  replied  "  tliat  they  would  go,  not  whither  their 
enemy  called,  but  whither  their  commanders  should  lead." 
In  the  mean  time,  Publilius,  by  seizing  an  advantageous 
post  between  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis,  had  cut  off  that  in- 
terchange of  mutual  aid  which  they  had  hitherto  afforded 
each  other,  according  as  either  place  was  hard  pressed. 
Accordingly,  when  both  the  day  of  the  elections  approach- 
ed, and  as  it  was  highly  inexpedient  for  the  public  interest 
ihat  Publilius  should  be  called  away  when  on  the  point  of 
assailing  the  enemy's  walls,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
gaining  possession  of  their  city,  application  was  made  to 
the  tribunes  to  recommend  to  the  people  the  passing  of  an 
order  that  Publilius  Philo,  when  his  year  of  office  should 
expire,  might  continue  in  command  as  pro-consul  until  the 
war  with  the  Greeks  should  be  finished.  A  letter  was  dis- 
patched to  Lucius  Cornelius,  with  orders  to  name  a  dicta- 
tor ;  for  it  was  not  thought  proper  that  the  consul  should 
be  recalled  from  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  now 
that  he  bad  entered  into  Samnium.     He  nominated  Mar- 
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cus  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  appointed  Spurius  Postumius 
master  of  the  horse.  The  elections,  however,  were  not 
held  by  the  dictator,  because  it  became  a  question 
whether  he  had  been  appointed  under  an  irregularity; 
and  the  augurs  being  consulted,  pronounced  that  it  appear- 
ed that  the  dictator's  appointment  was  defective.  The 
tribunes  inveighed  against  this  proceeding  as  dangerous 
and  dishonorable;  "for  it  was  not  probable,"  they  said, 
"  that  such  defect  could  have  been  discovered,  as  the  con- 
sul, rising  in  the  night,  had  nominated  the  dictator  while 
every  thing  was  still ;'  nor  had  the  said  consul  in  any  of 
his  letters,  either  public  or  private,  made  any  mention  of 
such  a  thing  to  any  one ;  nor  did  any  person  whatever 
come  forward  who  said  that  he  saw  or  heard  any  thing 
which  could  vitiate  the  auspices.  Neither  could  the  augurs 
sitting  at  Rome  divine  what  inauspicious  circumstance  had 
occurred  to  the  consul  in  the  camp.  Who  did  not  plainly 
perceive  that  the  dictator's  being  a  plebeian  was  the  de- 
fect which  the  augurs  had  discovered  ?"  These  and  other 
arguments  were  urged  in  vain  by  the  tribunes :  the  affair, 
however,  ended  in  an  interregnum.  .  At  last,  after  the  elec- 
tions had  been  adjourned  repeatedly  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, the  fourteenth  interrex,  Lucius  ^milius,  elected  con- 
suls Caius  Psetelius  and  Lucius  Papirius  Mugillanus,  or 
Cursor,  as  I  find  him  named  in  some  annals. 

24.  It  has  been  recorded  that  in  this  year  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  was  founded ;  and  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
being  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile,  verified  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  the  prediction  of  Jupiter  of  Dodona. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  invited  into  Italy  by  the  Taren- 
tines,  a  caution  had  been  given  him  "  to  beware  of  the 
Acherusian  waters  and  the  city  Pandosia,  for  there  were 
fixed  the  limits  of  his  destiny."  For  that  reason  he  made 
the  greater  haste  to  pass  over  to  Italy,  in  order  to  be  at  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible  from  the  city  Pandosia  in  Epi- 
rus, and  the  River  Acheron,  which,  after  flowing  through 
Molossis,  runs  into  the  lakes  called  Infernal,  and  is  received 
into  the  Thesprotian  gulf.     But  (as  it  frequently  happens 

'  Ally  noise  li.ippening  during  tlie  taking  of  the  auspices  was  reclconed 
inauspicious  ;  lience  silentium  signified,  among  the  augurs,  every  circuiu- 
stance  being  favorable. 
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that  men,  by  endeavoring  to  shun  their  fate,  run  directly 
upon  it),  after  having  often  defeated  the  armies  of  Brutti- 
um  and  Lucania,  and  taken  Heraclea,  a  colony  of  the  Taren- 
tines,  Consentia,  and  Metapontum  from  the  Lucanians,  Teri- 
na  from  the  Bruttians,  and  several  other  cities  of  the  Mes- 
sapians  and  Lucanians ;  and  having  sent  into  Epirus  three 
hundred  illustrious  families,  whom  he  intended  to  keep  as 
hostages,  he  posted  his  troops  on  three  hills,  which  stood 
at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  not  far  from  the  city 
Pandosia,  and  close  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Bruttians  and 
Lucanians,  in  order  that  he  might  thence  make  incursions 
into  every  part  of  the  enemy's  country.  At  that  time  he 
kept  about  his  person  two  hundred  Lucanian  exiles  as 
faithful  attendants,  but  whose  fidelity,  according  to  the 
general  disposition  of  people  of  that  description,  was  ever 
ready  to  follow  the  changes  of  fortune.  When  continual 
rains  spread  such  an  inundation  over  all  the  plains  as  cut 
off  from  the  three  separate  divisions  of  the  army  all  means 
of  mutual  aid,  the  two  parties,  in  neither  of  which  the  king 
was  present,  were  suddenly  attacked  and  overpowered  by 
the  enemy,  who,  after  putting  them  to  the  sword,  employed 
their  whole  force  in  blockading  the  king  himself.  From 
this  place  the  Lucanian  exiles  sent  emissaries  to  their  coun- 
trymen, and,  stipulating  a  safe  return  for  themselves,  prom- 
ised to  deliver  the  king,  either  alive  or  dead,  into  their 
power.  But  he,  bravely  resolving  to  make  an  extraordi- 
nary effort,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  broke  through 
the  midst  of  their  forces,  engaged  singly,  and  slew  the 
general  of  the  Lucanians,  and  collecting  together  his  men, 
who  had  been  scattered  in  the  retreat,  arrived  at  a  river , 
which  pointed  out  his  road  by  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  which 
had  been  recently  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  flood. 
Here,  while  the  party  was  fording  the  river  on  a  very  un- 
even bottom,  a  soldier,  almost  spent  with  fatigue  and  ap- 
prehension, cried  out,  as  a  reflection  on  the  odious  name 
of  it — "  You  are  justly  named  Acheros  (dismal) :"  which 
expression  reached  the  king's  ears,  and  instantly  recalling 
to  his  mind  the  fate  denounced  on  him,  he  halted,  hesita- 
ting whether  he  should  cross  over  or  not.  Then  Sotimus, 
one  of  the  royal  band  of  youths  which  attended  him,  asking 
why  he  delayed  in  such  a  critical  momentj  showed  him 
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that  the  Lucanians  were  watching  an  opportunity  to  per- 
petrate some  act  of  treachery ;  whereupon  the  king,  look- 
ing back,  and  seeing  them,  coming  towards  him  in  a  body, 
drew  his  sword,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  through  the 
middle  of  the  river.  When  he  had  now  reached  the  shal- 
low, a  Lucanian  exile  from  a  distance  transfixed  him  with 
a  javelin  :  aftei-  his  fall,  the  current  carried  down  his  lifeless 
body,  with  the  weapon  sticking  in  it,  to  the  posts  of  the 
enemy :  there  a  shocking  mangling  of  it  took  place ;  for, 
dividing  it  in  the  middle,  they  sent  one  half  to  Consentia, 
and  kept  the  other,  as  a  subject  of  mockery,  to  themselves. 
While  they  were  throwing  darts  and  stones  at  it,  a  woman 
mixing  with  the  crowd,  who  were  enraged  to  a  degree  be- 
yond the  credible  extent  of  human  resentment,  prevailed 
on  them  to  stop  for  a  moment.  She  then  told  them,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  had  a  husband  and  children  pris- 
oners among  the  enemy ;  and  that  she  hoped  to  be  able 
with  the  king's  body,  however  disfigured,  to  ransom  her 
friends :  this  put  an  end  to  their  oiitrages.  The  remnants 
of  his  limbs  were  buried  at  Consentia,  entirely  through 
the  care  of  the  woman;  and  his  bones  were  sent  to  Meta- 
pontum,  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  they  were  conveyed 
to  Epirus,  to  his  wife  Cleopatra  and  his  sister  Olympias ; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  the  mother,  the  former  the  sister, 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of 
Alexander  of  Epirus ;  of  which,  although  fortune  did  not 
allow  him  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  yet, 
as  he  waged  war  in  Italy,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give 
this  brief  account.  This  year,  the  fifth  time  since  the 
building  of  the  city,  the  lectisternium  was  performed  at 
Rome  for  procuring  the  favor  of  the  same  deities  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  before. 

25.  When  the  new  consuls  had,  by  order  of  the  people, 
sent  persons  to  declare  war  against  the  Samnites,  and 
they  themselves  were  making  all  pi'eparations  with  great- 
er energy  than  against  the  Greeks,  a  new  accession  of 
strength  also  came  to  them  when  expecting  no  such  thing. 
The  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  nations  who,  until  that  time, 
had  no  kind  of  intercourse  with  the  Roman  people,  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  them,  promising  a  supply  of  men 
and  arms  for  the  war :  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  accord" 
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ingly  concluded.  At  the  same  time,  their  affairs  went  on 
successfully  in  Samnium.  Three  towns  fell  into  their 
hands — Allifae,  CallifEe,  and  Ruffrium;  and  the  adjoining 
country  to  a  great  extent  was,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
consuls,  laid  entirely  waste.  While  the  war  on  this  side 
was  commenced  with  so  much  success,  so  the  war  in  the 
other  quarter  where  the  Greeks  were  held  besieged  now 
drew  towards  a  conclusion.  For,  besides  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  posts  of  the  enemy  being  cut  off,  by 
the  besiegers  having  possession  of  part  of  the  works 
through  which  it  had  been  carried  on,  they  now  suffered 
within  the  walls  hardships  far  more  grievous  than  those 
with  which  the  enemy  threatened  them,  and  as  if  made 
prisoners  by  their  own  garrison,  they  were  now  subjected 
to  the  greatest  indignities  in  the  persons  of  their  wives 
and  children,  and  to  such  extremities  as  are  generally  felt 
on  the  sacking  of  cities.  When,  therefore,  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  reinforcements  were  to  come  from  Tarentum 
and  from  the  Savnnites,  all  agreed  that  there  were  more  of 
the  latter  already  within  the  walls  than  they  wished ;  but 
the  young  men  of  Tarentum,  who  were  Greeks  as  well  aa 
themselves,  they  earnestly  longed  for,  as  they  hoped  to  be 
enabled  by  their  means  to  oppose  the  Samnitcs  and  No- 
lans, no  less  than  to  resist  their  Roman  enemies.  At  last  a 
surrender  to  the  Romans  appeared  to  be  the  lightest  evil. 
Charilaus  and  Nymphius,  the  two  principal  men  in  the 
state,  consulting  together  on  the-  subject,  settled  the  part 
which  each  was  to  act ;  it  was,  that  one  should  desert  to 
the  Roman  general,  and  the  other  stay  behind  to  manage 
affairs  in  the  city,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  their 
pla,n.  Charilaus  was  the  person  who  came  to  Publilius 
Philo ;  he  told  him  that  "  ho  had  taken  a  resolution,  which 
he  hoped  would  prove  advantageous,  fortunate,  and  happy 
to  the  Palsepolitans  and  to  the  Roman  people,  of  delivering 
the  fortifications  into  his  hands.  Whether  he  should  ap- 
pear by  that  deed  to  have  betrayed  or  preserved  his  coun- 
try, depended  on  the  honor  of  the  Romans.  That  for 
himself,  in  particular,  he  neither  stipulated  nor  requested 
any  thing ;  but  in  behalf  of  the  state,  he  requested,  rather 
than  stipulated,  that,  in  case  the  design  should  succeed, 
the  Roman  people  would  consider  more  especially  the  zeal 
Vol.  I.— 25 
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and  hazard  with  which  it  sought  a  renewal  of  their  friend- 
ship, than  its  folly  and  rashness  in  deviating  from  its  duty." 
He  was  commended  by  the  general,  and  received  a  body  of 
three  thousand  soldiers,  with  which  he  was  to  seize  on  that 
part  of  the  city  which  was  possessed  by  the  Samnites ; 
this  detachment  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Quinctius, 
military  tribune. 

26.  At  the  same  time  also,  Nymphius,  on  his  part,  artful- 
ly addressing  himself  to  the  commander  of  the  Samnites, 
prevailed  upon  him,  as  all  the  troops  of  the  Romans  were 
employed  either  about  Palsepolis  or  iu  Samnium,to  allow 
him  to  sail  round  with  the  fleet  to  the  territory  of  Rome, 
where  he  undertook  to  ravage  not  only  the  sea-coast,  but 
the  country  adjoining  the  very  city.  But,  h.  order  to 
avoid  observation,  it  was  necessary,  he  told  hini^  to  set  out 
by  night,  and  to  launch  the  ships  immediately.  That  this 
might  be  effected  with  the  greater  dispatch,  all  the  young 
Samnites,  except  the  necessary  guards  of  the  city,  were 
sent  to  the  shore.  While  Nymphius  wasted  the  time 
there,  giving  contradictory  orders,  designed  to  create  con- 
fusion, which  was  increased  by  the  darkness  and  by  the 
crowd,  which  was  so  numerous  as  to  obstruct  each  other's 
operations,  Charilaus,  according  to  the  plan  concerted,  was 
admitted  by  his  associates  into  the  city ;  and  having  filled 
the  higher  parts  of  it  with  Roman  soldiers,  he  ordered 
them  to  raise  a  shout ;  on  which  the  Greeks,  who  had  re- 
ceived previous  directions  from  their  leaders,  kept  them- 
selves quiet.  The  Nolans  fled  through  the  opposite  part 
of  the  town,  by  the  road  leading  to  Nola.  The  flight  of 
the  Samnites,  who  were  shut  out  from  the  city,  was  easier, 
but  had  a  more  disgraceful  appearance ;  for  they  returned 
to  their  homes  without  arms,  stripped,  and  destitute  of 
every  thing ;  all,  in  short,  belonging  to  them  being  left 
with  their  enemies ;  so  that  they  were  objects  of  ridicule, 
not  only  to  foreigners,  but  even  to  their  own  countrymen. 
I  know  that  there  is  another  account  of  this  matter,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  town  is  represented  to  have  been  betray- 
ed by  the  Samnites ;  but  I  have  this  account  on  the  au- 
thority most  worthy  of  credit;  besides,  the  treaty  of  ISTcap- 
olis,  for  to  that  place  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Greeks 
was  then  transferred,  renders  it  more  probable  that  the  re- 
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newal  of  fi-iendship  was  voluntary  on  their  side.  A  tri- 
umph was  decreed  to  Publilius,  because  people  were  well 
convinced  that  the  enemy,  reduced  by  the  siege,  had  adopt- 
ed terms  of  submission.  These  two  extraordinary  inci- 
dents, which  never  before  occurred  in  any  case,  befell  this 
man  :  a  prolongation  of  command  never  before  granted  to 
any  one ;  and  a  triumph  after  the  expiration  of  his  office. 

27.  Another  war  soon  after  arose  with  the  Greeks  of 
the  other  coast.  For  the  Tarentines  having,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  buoyed  up  the  state  of  Palsepolis  with  delusive 
hopes  of  assistance,  when  they  understood  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  gotten  possession  of  that  city,  as  if  they  were 
the  persons  who  had  suffered  the  disappointment,  and  not 
the  authors  of  it,  they  inveighed  against  the  Palsepolitans, 
and  became  furious  in  their  anger  and  malice  towards  the 
Romans;  on  this  account  also,  because  information  was 
brought  that  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians  had  submitted 
to  the  Roman  people ;  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  had  been 
this  year  concluded  with  both  these  nations.  "  The  busi- 
ness," they  observed, "  was  now  brought  almost  to  their 
doors ;  and  that  the  matter  would  soon  come  to  this,  that 
the  Romans  must  either  be  dealt  with  as  enemies  or  re- 
ceived as  masters ;  that,  in  fact,  their  interests  wei'e  in- 
volved in  the  war  of  the  Samnites,  and  in  its  issue.  That 
that  was  the  only  nation  which  continued  to  make  opposi- 
tion, and  that  with  power  very  inadequate,  since  the  Lu- 
canians left  them ;  these,  however,  might  yet  be  brought 
back,  and  induced  to  renounce  the  Roman  alliance,  if  prop ' 
er  skill  were  used  in  sowing  dissension  between  them.'' 
These  reasonings  being  readily  adopted  by  people  who 
wished  for  a  change,  some  young  Lucanians  of  consider- 
able note  among  their  countrymen,  but  devoid  of  honor, 
were  procured  for  money;  these  having  lacerated  each 
other's  persons  with  stripes,  after  they  had  come  naked 
iijto  a  public  meeting  of  their  countrymen,  exclaimed  that, 
because  they  had  ventured  to  go  into  the  Roman  camp, 
they  had  been  thus  beaten  with  rods  by  order  of  the  con- 
sul, and  had  hardly  escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads.  A  cir- 
cumstance so  shocking  in  its  nature  carrying  strong  proofs 
of  the  ill-treatment,  none  of  artifice,  the  people  were  so  ir- 
ritated, that,  by  their  clamors,  they  compelled  the  mag- 
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istvates  to  call  together  the  Senate ;  and  some  standing 
round  that  assembly,  insisted  on  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Romans,  others  ran  different  ways  to  rouse  to 
arms  the  multitude  residing  in  the  country.  Thus  the  tu- 
mult hurrying  into  imprudence  the  minds  even  of  rational 
men,  a  decree  was  passed  that  the  alliance  with  the  Sain- 
nites  should  be  renewed,  and  ambassadors  sent  for  that 
purpose.  Because  this  so  sudden  a  proceeding  was  total- 
ly devoid  of  any  obvious  cause  for  its  adoption,  and  con- 
sequently was  little  relied  on  for  its  sincerity ;  they  were, 
however,  obliged  both  to  give  hostages,  and  also  to  receive 
garrisons  into  their  fortified  places  ;  and  they,  blinded  by 
,  fraud  and  resentment,  refused  no  terms.  In  a  little  time 
after,  on  the  authors  of  the  false  charges  removing  to  Ta- 
rentum,  the  whole  imposition  came  to  light.  But  as  they 
had  given  all  power  out  of  their  own  hands,  nothing  was 
left  them  but  unavailing  repentance. 

28.  This  year  there  arose,  as  it  were,  a  new  era  of  liberty 
to  the  Roman  commons ;  in  this  that  a  stop  was  put  to 
the  practice  of  confining  debtors.  This  alteration  of  the 
law  was  effected  in  consequence  of  the  lust  and  signal  cru- 
elty of  one  usurer.  His  name  was  Lucius  Papirius.  To 
him  one  Caius  Publilius  having  surrendered  his  person  to 
be  confined  for  a  debt  due  by  his  father,  his  youth  and 
beauty,  which  ought  to  have  excited  commiseration,  opera- 
ted on  the  other's  mind  as  incentives  to  lust  and  insult. 
He  first  attempted  to  seduce  the  young  man  by  impure 
discourses,  considering  the  bloom  of  his  youth  his  own  ad- 
ventitious gain ;  but  finding  that  his  ears  were  shocked 
at  their  infamous  tendency,  he  then  endeavored  to  terrify 
him  by  threats,  and  reminded  him  frequently  of  his  situa- 
tion. At  last,  convinced  of  his  resolution  to  act  conform- 
ably to  his  honorable  birth,  rather  than  to  his  present 
condition,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  and  scourged. 
When,  with  the  marks  of  the  rods  imprinted  in  his  flesh, 
the  youth  rushed  out  into  the  public  street,  loudly  com- 
plaining of  the  depravedness  and  inhumanity  of  the  usu- 
rer ;  a  vast  number  of  people,  moved  by  compassion  for 
his  eai-ly  age,  and  indignation  at  his  barbarous  treatment, 
reflecting  at  the  same  time  on  their  own  lot  and  that  of 
their  children,  flocked  together  into  the  Forum,  and  from 
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thence  in  a  body  to  the  Senate-house.  When  the  consuls 
were  obliged  by  the  sudden  tumult  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  the  people,  falling  at  the  feet  of  each  of  the 
Senators  as  they  were  going  into  the  Senate-house,  pre- 
sented to  their  view  the  lacerated  back  of  the  youth.  On 
that  day,  in  consequence  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  an 
individual,  the  strongest  bonds  of  credit  were  broken ;  and 
the  consuls  were  commanded  to  propose  to  the  people  that 
no  person  should  be  held  in  fetters  or  stocks  except  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  and  in  order  to  punishment;  but  that 
for  money  due  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  person, 
should  be  answerable.  Thus  the  confined  debtors  were 
released ;  and  provision  made,  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
they  should  not  be  liable  to  confinement. 

29.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  while  the  war  with  the 
Samnites  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  give  full  employment  to 
the  Senate,  besides  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Lucanians 
and  the  Tarentines,  the  promoters  of  the  defection,  [anoth- 
er source  of  uneasiness]  was  added  in  a  union  formed  by 
the  state  of  the  Vestinians  with  the  Samnites.  Which 
event,  though  it  continued,  during  the  present  year,  to  be 
the  general  subject  of  conversation,  without  coming  under 
any  public  discussion,  appeared  so  important  to  the  consuls 
of  the  year  following,  Lucius  Furius  Camillns  a  second 
time,  and  Junius  Brutus  Scseva,  that  it  was  the  first  busi- 
ness which  they  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  state. 
And  though  the  matter  was  still  recent,  still  great  perplex- 
ity seized  the  Senate,  as  they  dreaded  equally  the  conse- 
quences either  of  passing  it  over  or  of  taking  it  up ;  lest, 
on  the  one  hand,  impunity  might  stir  up  the  neighboring 
states  with  wantonness  and  arrogance ;  and,  on  the  other, 
punishment  inflicted  on  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  dread 
of  immediate  danger,  might  produce  the  same  effect  by 
exciting  resentment.  And  the  whole  body,  too,  was  in 
every  way  equal  in  strength  to  the  Samnites,  being  com- 
posed of  the  Marsians,  the  Pelignians,  and  the  Marrusini- 
ans ;  all  of  whom  would  have  to  be  encountered  as  ene- 
mies if  the  Vestinians  were  to  be  interfered  with.  How- 
ever, that  side  prevailed  which  might,  at  the  time,  seem  to 
have  more  spirit  than  prudence;  but  the  event  proved 
that  fortune  assists  the  brave.     The  people,  in  pursuance 
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of  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  ordered  war  against  the 
Vestinians ;  that  province  fell  by  lot  to  Junius,  Samnium 
to  Camillus.  Armies  were  led  to  both  places,  and  by  care- 
fully guarding  the  frontiers,  the  enemy  were  prevented 
from  joining  their  forces.  But  the  other  consul,  Lucius 
Furius,  on  whom  the  principal  weight  of  the  business 
rested,  was  withdi-awn  by  chance  from  the  war,  being 
seized  with  a  severe  sickness.  Being,  therefore,  ordered 
to  nominate  a  dictator  to  conduct  the  business,  he  nomi- 
nated Lucius  Papirius  Cursor,  the  most  celebrated  general, 
by  far,  of  any  in  that  age,  who  appointed  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus  master  of  the  horse :  a  pair  of  com- 
manders distinguished  for  their  exploits  in  war ;  more  so, 
however,  for  a  quarrel  betvs'een  themselves,  and  which  pro- 
ceeded almost  to  violence.  The  other  consul,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vestinians,  carried  on  operations  of  various 
kinds ;  and  in  all  was  uniformly  successful.  For  he  both 
utterly  laid  waste  their  lands,  and,  by  spoiling  and  burning 
their  houses  and  corn,  compelled  them  to  come  to  an  en- 
gagement ;  and,  in  one  battle,  he  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  Vestinians  to  such  a  degree,  though  not  without  loss 
on  his  own  side,  that  the  enemy  not  only  fled  to  their  camp, 
but,  fearing  even  to  trust  to  the  rampart  and  trench,  dis- 
persed from  thence  into  the  several  towns,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing security  in  the  situation  and  fortifications  of  their  cit- 
ies. At  last,  having  imdertaken  to  reduce  their  towns  by 
force,  amidst  the  great  ardor  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  re- 
sentment for  the  wounds  which  they  had  received  (hardly 
one  of  them  having  come  out  of  the  battle  unhurt),  he  took 
Cutina  by  scalade,  and  afterwards  Cingilia.  The  spoil  of 
both  cities  he  gave  to  the  soldiers,  in  consideration  of  their 
having  bravely  surmounted  the  obstruction  both  of  gates 
and  walls. 

30.  The  commanders  entered  Samnium  under  uncertain 
auspices — an  informality  which  pointed,  not  at  the  event 
of  vifar,  for  that  was  prosperous,  but  at  the  furious  passions 
and  the  quarrels  which  broke  out  between  the  leaders. 
For  Papirius  the  dictator,  returning  to  Rome  in  order  to 
take  the  auspices  anew,  in  consequence  of  a  caution  receiv- 
ed from  the  aruspex,  left  strict  orders  with  the  master  of 
the  horse  to  remain  in  his  post,  and  hot  to  engage  in  bat- 
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tie  during  his  absence.  After  the  departure  of  the  dicta- 
tor, Fabius  having  discovered  by  his  scouts  that  the  ene- 
my were  in  as  unguarded  a  state  as  if  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle Roman  in  Samnium,  the  high-spirited  youth  (eithei 
conceiving  indignation  at  the  sole  authority  in  every  point 
appearing  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  dictator,  or  in- 
duced by  the  opportunity  of  striking  an  important  blow), 
having  made  the  necessary  preparations  and  dispositions, 
marched  to  a  place  called  Imbrinium,  and  there  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Samnites.  His  success  in  the  fight  was 
such,  that  there  was  no  one  circumstance  which  could  have 
been  improved  to  more  advantage  if  the  dictator  had  been 
present.  The  leader  was  not  wanting  to  the  soldiers,  nor 
the  soldiers  to  their  leader.  The  cavalry  too  (finding,  af- 
ter repeated  chai-ges,  that  they  could  not  break  the  ranks), 
by  the  advice  of  Lucius  Corainius,  a  military  tribune,  pull- 
ed ofE  the  bridles  from  their  horses,  and  spurred  them  on 
so  furiously  that  no  power  could  withstand  them ;  forcing 
their  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  they  bore 
down  every  thing  before  them ;  and  the  infantry  second- 
ing the  charge,  the  whole  body  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
Twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  fallen  on 
that  day.  I  have  authority  for  saying  that  there  were  two 
battles  fought  during  the  dictator's  absence,  and  two  vic- 
tories obtained ;  but,  according  to  the  most  ancient  writ- 
ers, only  this  one  is  found,  and  in  some  histories  the  whole 
transaction  is  omitted.  The  master  of  the  horse  getting 
possession  of  abundance  of  spoils,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  numbers  slain,  collected  the  arms  into  a  huge  heap 
and  burned  them ;  either  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  to  some  of 
the  gods,  or,  if  we  choose  to  credit  the  authority  of  Fa- 
bius, it  was  done  on  this  account,  that  the  dictator  might 
not  reap  the  fruits  of  his  glory,  inscribe  his  name  on  them, 
or  carry  the  spoils  in  triumph.  His  letters  also,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  success,  being  sent  to  the  Senate,  not 
to  the  dictator,  showed  plainly  that  he  wished  not  to  im- 
part to  him  any  share  of  the  honor ;  who  certainly  viewed 
the  proceeding  in  this  light,  for  while  others  rejoiced  at 
the  victory  obtained,  he  showed  only  surliness  and  anger; 
insomuch  that,  immediately  dismissing  the  Senate,  he  has- 
tened out  of  the  Senate-house,  and  frequently  repeated 
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with  warmth  that  the  legions  of  the  Samnites  were  not 
more  effectually  vanquished  and  overthrown  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  than  were  the  dictatorial  dignity  and  mili- 
tary discipline,  if  such  contempt  of  orders  escaped  with 
impunity.  Thus,  breathing  resentment  and  menaces,  he 
set  out  for  the  camp ;  but,  though  he  travelled  with  all 
possible  expedition,  he  was  unable,  however,  to  outstrip 
the  report  of  his  coming.  For  messengers  had  started 
from  the  city  before  him,  who  brought  intelligence  that 
the  dictator  was  coming,  eager  for  vengeance,  and  in  al- 
most every  second  sentence  applauding  the  conduct  of  Ti- 
tus Manlius. 

31.  Fabius  instantly  called  an  assembly,  and  entreated  the 
soldiers  to  "  show  the  same  courage  in  protecting  him,  un- 
der whose  conduct  and  auspices  they  had  conquered,  from 
the  outrageous  cruelty  of  the  dictator,  which  they  had  so 
lately  displayed  in  defending  the  commonwealth  from  its 
most  inveterate  enemies.  He  was  now  coming,"  he  told 
them, "  frantic  with  envy ;  enraged  at  another's  bravery 
and  success,  he  was  mad,  because,  in  his  absence,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  had  been  executed  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess; and  if  he  could  change  the  fortune  of  the  engage- 
ment, would  wish  the  Samnites  in  possession  of  victory 
rather  than  the  Romans.  He  talked  much  of  contempt  of 
orders,  as  if  his  prohibition  of  fighting  were  not  dictated 
by  the  same  motive  which  caused  his  vexation  at  the  fight 
having  taken  place.  He  wished  to  shackle  the  valor  of 
others  through  envy,  and  meant  to  take  away  the  soldiers' 
arms  when  they  were  most  eager  for  action,  and  that  no 
use  might  be  made  of  them  in  his  absence :  he  was  further 
enraged  too,  because  without  Lucius  Papirius  the  soldiers 
were  not  without  hands  or  arms,  and  because  Quintus  Fa- 
bius considered  himself  as  master  of  the  horse,  not  as  a 
beadle  to  the  dictator.  How  would  he  have  behaved  had 
the  issue  of  the  fight  been  unfortunate ;  which,  through  the 
chances  of  war  and  the  uncertainty  of  military  operations, 
might  have  been  the  case ;  since  now,  when  the  enemy  has 
been  vanquished  (as  completely,  indeed,  as  if  that  leader's 
own  singular  talents  had  been  employed  in  the  matter),  he 
yet  threatens  the  master  of  the  horse  with  punishment  ? 
Nor  is  he  more  incensed  against  the  master  of  the  horse 
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than  against  the  military  tribunes,  the  centurions,  and  the 
soldiers.  On  all  he  would  vent  his  rage,  if  he  could  ;  and 
because  that  is  not  in  his  power,  he  vents  it  on  one.  Envy, 
like  flame,  soars  upward ;  aims  at  the  summit ;  that  he 
makes  his  attack  on  the  head  of  the  business,  on  the  lead- 
er. If  he  could  put  him  out  of  the  way,  together  with 
the  glory  of  the  service  performed,  he  would  then  lord  it, 
like  a  conquei'or  over  vanquished  troops ;  and,  without 
scruple,  practise  against  the  soldiers  what  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  act  against  their  commander.  That  they  should, 
therefore,  in  his  cause,  support  the  general  liberty  of  all. 
If  the  dictator  perceived  among  the  troops  the  same  una- 
nimity in  justifying  their  victory  that  they  had  displayed 
in  the  battle,  and  that  all  interested  themselves  in  the  safe- 
ty of  one,  it  would  bend  his  temper  to  milder  counsels. 
In  fine,"  he  told  them,  "  that  he  committed  his  life,  and  all 
his  interests,  to  their  honor  and  to  their  courage." 

32.  His  speech  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions from  every  part  of  the  assembly,  bidding  him  "  have 
courage ;  for  while  the  Roman  legions  were  in  being  no 
man  should  offer  him  violence."  Not  long  after,  the  dic- 
tator arrived,  and  instantly  summoned  an  assembly  by 
sound  of  trumpet.  Then  silence  being  made,  a  crier  cited 
Quintus  Fabius,  master  of  the  horse,  and  as  soon  as,  on  the 
lower  ground,  he  had  approached  the  tribunal,  the  dicta- 
tor said, "  Quintus  Fabius,  I  demand  of  you,  when  the  au- 
thority of  dictator  is  acknowledged  to  be  supreme,  and  is 
submitted  to  by  the  consuls,  officers  endowed  with  regal 
power ;  and  likewise  by  the  praetors,  created  under  the 
same  auspices  with  consuls;  whether  or  no  you.  think  it 
reasonable  that  it  should  not  meet  obedience  from  a  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  ?  I  also  ask  you  whether,  when  I  knew 
that  I  set  out  from  home  under  uncertain  auspices,  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  have  been  endanger- 
ed by  me,  while  the  omens  were  confused,  or  whether  the 
auspices  ought  to  be  newly  taken,  so  that  nothing  might 
be  done  while  the  will  of  the  gods  remained  doubtful? 
And  furthei',  when  a  religious  scruple  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  hinder  the  dictator  from  acting,  whether  the  master 
of  the  horse  could  be  exempt  from  it  and  at  liberty  ?  But 
why  do  I  ask  these  questions,  when,  though  I  had  gone 

25* 
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without  leaving  any  orders,  your  own  judgment  ought  to 
have  been  regulated  according  to  what  you  could  discover 
of  my  intention  ?  Why  do  you  not  answer  ?  Did  I  not 
forbid  you  to  act,  in  any  respect,  during  my  absence  ? 
Did  I  not  forbid  you  to  engage  the  enemy  ?  Yet,  in  con- 
tempt of  these  my  orders,  while  the  auspices  were  uncer- 
tain, while  the  omens  were  confused,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war,  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  our  ancestors,  and 
contrary  to  the  authoiity . of  the  gods,  you  dared  to  enter 
on  the  fight.  Answer  to  these  questions  proposed  to  you. 
On  any  other  matter  utter  not  a  word.  Lictor,  draw  near 
hitn."  To  each  of  these  particulars,  Fabius,  finding  it  no 
easy  matter  to  answer,  at  one  time  remonstrated  against 
the  same  person  acting  as  accuser  and  judge,  in  a  cause 
which  affected  his  very  existence  ;  at  another,  he  asserted 
that  his  life  should  sooner  be  forced  from  him  than  the 
glory  of  his  past  services ;  clearing  himself  and  accusing 
the  other  by  turns ;  so  then  Papirius's  anger  blazing  out 
with  fresh  fury,  he  ordered  the  master  of  the  horse  to  be 
stripped,  and  the  rods  and  axes  to  be  got  ready.  Fabius, 
iraj)loring  the  protection  of  the  soldiers,  while  the  lictors 
were  tearing  his  garments,  betook  himself  to  the  quarters 
of  the  veterans,  who  were  already  raising  a  commotion  in 
the  assembly:  from  them  the  uproar  spread  through  the 
whole  body ;  in  one  place  the  voice  of  suj)plication  was 
heard ;  in  another,  menaces.  Those  who  happened  to 
stand  nearest  to  the  tribunal,  because,  being  under  the 
eyes  of  the  general,  they  could  easily  be  known,  entreated 
him  to  spare  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  not  in  him  to 
condemn  the  whole  army.  The  remoter  parts  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  crowd  collected  round  Fabius,  railed  at 
the  unrelenting  spirit  of  the  dictator,  and  were  not  far 
from  mutiny;  nor  was  even  the  tribunal  perfectly  quiet. 
The  lieutenants-general  standing  round  the  general's  seat 
besought  him  to  adjourn  the  business  to  the  next  day,  and 
to  allow  time  to  his  anger,  and  room  for  consideration  ; 
representing  that  "the  indiscretion  of  Fabius  had  been 
sufficiently  rebuked,  his  victory  sufficiently  disgraced  ;  and 
they  begged  him  not  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  of  severi- 
ty, not  to  brand  with  ignominy  a  youth  of  extraordinary 
merit,  or  his  father,  a  man  of  most  illustrious  character, 
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together  with  the  whole  family  of  the  Fabii."  When  they 
made  but  little  impression,  either  by  their  prayers  or  argu- 
ments, they  d  esired  him  to  observe  the  violent  ferment  of  the 
assembly,  and  told  him  that  "  while  the  soldiers'  tempers 
were  heated  to  such  a  degree,  it  became  not  either  his  age 
or  his  wisdom  to  kindle  them  into  a  flame,  and  afford  mat- 
ter for  a  mutiny  ;  that  no  one  would  lay  the  blame  of  such 
an  event  on  Quintus  Fabius,  who  only  deprecated  punish- 
ment ;  but  on  the  dictator,  if,  blinded  by  resentment,  he 
should,  by  an  ill-judged  contest,  draw  on  himself  the  fury 
of  the  multitude ;  and  lest  he  should  think  that  they  acted 
from  motives  of  regard  to  Quintus  Fabius,  they  were  ready 
to  make  oath  that,  in  their  judgment,  it  was  not  for  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth  that  Quintus  Fabius  should 
be  punished  at  that  time." 

33.  When  by  these  expostulations  they  rather  irritated  the 
dictator  against  themselves,  than  appeased  his  anger  against 
the  master  of  the  horse,  the  lieutenants-general  were  or- 
dered to  go  down  from  the  tribunal ;  and  after  several  vain 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  silence  by  means  of  a  crier, 
the  noise  and  tumult  being  so  great  that  neither  the  voice 
of  the  dictator  himself  nor  that  of  his  apparitors  could  be 
heard,  night,  as  in  the  case  of  a  battle,  put  an  end  to  the 
contest.  The  master  of  the  horse  was  ordered  to  attend 
on  the  day  following ;  but  when  all  assured  him  that  Pa- 
pirius,  being  agitated  and  exasperated  in  the  course  of  the 
present  contention,  would  proceed  against  him  with  great- 
er violence,  he  fled  privately  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  Marcus  Fabius,  who 
had  been  three  times  consul,  and  likewise  dictator,  he  im- 
mediately called  a  meeting  of  the  Senate.  While  he  was 
strenuously  complaining  before  the  fathers  of  the  rage  and 
injustice  of  the  dictator,  on  a  sudden  was  heard  the  noise 
of  lictors  before  the  Senate-house,  clearing  the  way,  and 
Papirius  himself  arrived,  full  of  resentment,  having  follow- 
ed, with  a  guard  of  light-horse,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
the  other  liad  quitted  the  camp.  The  contention  then  be- 
gan anew,  and  the  dictator  ordered  Fabius  to  be  seized. 
Where,  when  his  unrelenting  spirit  persisted  in  its  pur- 
pose, notwithstanding  the  united  intercessions  of  the  prin- 
cipal patricians  and  of  the  whole  Senate,  Fabius,  the  father, 
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then  said  :  "  Since  neither  the  authority  of  the  Senate  has 
any  weight  with  you  ;  nor  my  age,  which  you  wish  to  ren. 
der  childless ;  nor  the  noble  birth  and  merit  of  a  master 
of  the  horse,  nominated  by  yourself ;  nor  prayers,  which 
have  often  mitigated  the  rage  of  an  enemy,  and  which  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  gods ;  I  call  upon  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  for  support,  and  appeal  to  the  people ;  and 
since  you  decline  the  judgment  of  your  own  army,  as  well 
as  of  the  Senate,  I  call  you  before  a  judge  who  must  cer- 
tainly be  allowed,  though  no  other  should,  to  possess  more 
power  and  authority  than  yourself,  though  dictator.  I 
shall  see  whether  you  will  submit  to  an  appeal  to  which 
Tullus  Hostilius,  a  Roman  king,  submitted."  They  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  the  Senate-house  to  the  assembly ; 
where,  being  arrived,  the  dictator  attended  by  few,  the 
master  of  the  horse  by  all  the  people  of  the  first  rank  in  a 
body,  Papirius  commanded  him  to  be  taken  from  the  ros- 
trum to  the  lower  ground  ;  his  father,  following  him,  said : 
"  You  do  well  in  ordering  us  to  be  brought  down  to  a 
place  where  even  as  private  persons  we  have  liberty  of 
speech."  At  first,  instead  of  regular  speeches,  nothing  but 
altercation  was  heard ;  at  length,  the  indignation  of  old 
Fabius,  and  the  strength  of  his  voice,  got  the  better  of 
noise,  while  he  reproached  Papirius  with  aiTOgance  and 
cruelty.  "He  himself,"  he  said,  "had  been  dictator  at 
Rome ;  and  no  man,  not  even  the  lowest  plebeian,  or  cen- 
turion, or  soldier,  had  been  outraged  by  him.  But  Papir- 
ius sought  for  victory  and  triumph  over  a  Roman  com- 
mander, as  over  the  generals  of  the  enemy.  What  an  im- 
mense difEerence  between  the  moderation  of  the  ancients, 
and  modern  oppression  and  cruelty  !  Quinctius  Cincinna- 
tus  when  dictator  exercised  no  further  severity  on  Lucius 
Minucius  the  consul,  although  rescued  by  him  from  a  siege, 
than  leaving  him  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  the  quality 
of  lieutenant-general,  instead  of  consul.  Mai-cus  Furius 
Camillus,  in  the  case  of  Lucius  Furius,  who,  in  contempt 
of  his  great  age  aud  authority,  had  fought  a  battle  with 
a  most  disgraceful  result,  not  only  restrained  his  anger  at 
the  time,  so  as  to  write  no  unfavorable  representation  of 
his  conduct  to  the  people  or  the  Senate ;  but  after  return- 
ing home,  when  the  patricians  gave  him  a  power  of  electing 
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from  among  his  colleagues  whoever  he  might  approve  as 
an  associate  with  himself  in  the  command,  chose  that  very 
man  in  jsreference  to  all  the  other  consular  tribunes.  Nay, 
that  not  even  the  resentment  of  the  people,  with  whom  lay 
the  supreme  power  in  all  cases,  was  ever  exercised  with 
greater  severity  towards  those  who,  through  rashness  and 
ignorance,  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  armies,  than  the  fin- 
ing them  in  a  sum  of  money.  Until  that  day,  a  cajDital 
prosecution  for  ill  conduct  in  war  had  never  been  insti- 
tuted against  any  commander,  but  now  generals  of  the  Ro- 
man people  when  victorious,  and  meriting  the  most  honor- 
able triumphs,  are  threatened  with  rods  and  axes — a  treat- 
ment which  would  not  have  been  deemed  allowable,  even 
towards  those  who  had  been  defeated  by  an  enemy.  What 
would  his  son  have  to  suffer  if  he  had  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  army?  if  he  had  been  routed,  put  to  flight,  and 
driven  out  of  his  camp  ?  To  what  greater  length  could 
his  resentment  and  violence  be  stretched,  than  to  scourge 
him  and  put  him  to  death  ?  How  was  it  consistent  with 
reason  that,  through  the  means  of  Quiutus  Pabius,  the 
state  should  be  filled  with  joy,  exulting  in  victory,  and  oc- 
cupied in  thanksgivings  and  congratulations  ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  he  who  had  given  occasion  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods  being  thrown  open,  their  altars  yet  smoking  with 
sacrifices,  and  loaded  with  honors  and  offerings,  should  be 
stripped  naked,  and  torn  with  stripes  in  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  people ;  within  view  of  the  Capitol  and  citadel, 
and  of  those  gods  not  in  vain  invoked  in  two  different  bat- 
tles ?  With  what  temper  would  the  army  which  had  con- 
quered under  his  conduct  and  auspices  have  borne  it? 
What  mourning  would  there  be  in  the  Roman  camp  !  what 
joy  among  their  enemies  !"  This  speech  he  accompanied 
with  an  abundant  flow  of  tears ;  uniting  reproaches  and 
complaints,  imploring  the  aid  both  of  gods  and  men,  and 
warmly  embracing  his  son. 

34.  On  his  side  stood  the  majesty  of  the  Senate,  the  fa- 
vor of  the  people,  the  support  of  the  tribunes,  and  regard 
for  the  absent  army.  On  the  other  side  were  urged  the 
inviolable  authority  of  the  Roman  government  and  milita- 
ry discipline ;  the  edict  of  the  dictator,  always  observed  as 
the  mandate  of  a  deity ;  the  orders  of  Manlius,  and  his 
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postponing  even  parental  affection  to  public  utility.  "  The 
same  also,"  said  the  dictator, "  was  the  conduct  of  Lucius 
Brutus,  the  founder  of  Roman  liberty,  in  the  case  of  his 
two  sons.  That  now  fathers  were  become  indulgent,  and 
the  aged  indifferent  in  the  case  of  the  authority  of  others 
being  despised,  and  indulge  the  young  in  the  subversion 
of  military  order,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  trifling  conse- 
quence. For  his  part,  however,  he  would  persevere  in  his 
purpose,  and  would  not  remit  the  smallest  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment justly  duo  to  a  person  who  fought  contrary  to  his 
orders,  while  the  rites  of  religion  were  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted, and  the  auspices  uncertain.  Whether  the  majesty 
of  the  supreme  authority  was  to  be  perpetual  or  not,  de- 
pended not  on  him  ;  but  Lucixis  Papirius  would  not  dimin- 
ish aught  of  its  rights.  He  wished  that  the  tribunitian 
office,  inviolate  itself,  would  not  by  its  interposition  violate 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  government ;  nor  the  Roman 
people,  to  their  own  detriment  particularly,  annihilate  the 
dictator  and  the  rights  of  the  dictatorship  together.  But 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  not  Lucius  Papirius,  but  the 
tribunes  and  the  people,  would  be  blamed  by  posterity  in 
vain ;  when  military  discipline  being  once  dissolved,  the 
soldier  would  no  longer  obey  the  orders  of  the  centurion, 
the  centurion  those  of  the  tribune,  the  tribune  those  of  the 
lieutenant-general,  the  lieutenant-general  those  of  the  con- 
sul, nor  the  master  of  the  horse  those  of  the  dictator.  No 
one  would  then  pay  any  deference  to  men,  no,  nor  even  to 
the  gods.  Neither  edicts  of  generals  nor  auspices  would 
be  observed.  The  soldiers,  without  leave  of  absence,  would 
straggle  at  random  through  the  lands  of  friends  and  of 
foes ;  and  regardless  of  their  oath  would,  influenced  solely 
by  a  wanton  humor,  quit  the  service  whenever  they  might 
choose.  The  standards  would  be  unattended  and  forsaken : 
the  men  would  neither  assemble  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
nor  would  any  distinction  be  made  as  to  fighting  by  night 
or  by  day,  on  favorable  or  unfavorable  ground,  by  order  or 
without  the  orders  of  the  general ;  nor  would  they  observe 
standards  or  ranks ;  the  service,  instead  of  being  solemn 
and  sacred,  would  be  confused,  and  the  result  of  mere 
chance,  like  that  of  freebooters.  Render  yourselves  then, 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  accountable  for  all  these  evils  to 
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all  future  ages.  Expose  your  own  persons  to  these  heavy 
imputations  in  defense  of  the  licentious  conduct  of  Quintus 
Fabius." 

35.  The  tribunes  now  confounded,  and  more  anxiously 
concerned  at  their  own  situation  than  at  his  for  whom 
their  support  was  sought,  were  freed  from  this  embarrass- 
ment by  the  Roman  people  unanimously  having  recourse 
to  prayers  and  entreaties  that  the  dictator  would,  for  their 
sakes,  remit  the  punishment  of  the  master  of  the  horse. 
The  tribunes  likewise,  following  the  example  set  them  of 
employing  entreaties,  earnestly  beseech  the  dictator  to  par- 
don human  error,  to  consider  the  immaturity  of  the  offend- 
er's age ;  that  he  had  suffered  sufficiently ;  and  now  the 
youth  himself,  now  his  father,  Marcus  Fabius,  disclaiming 
further  contest,  fell  at  the  dictator's  knees  and  deprecated 
his  wrath.  Then  the  dictator,  after  causing  silence,  said, 
"  Romans,  it  is  well.  Military  discipline  has  prevailed ; 
the  majesty  of  government  has  prevailed;  both  which 
were  in  danger  of  ceasing  this  day  to  exist.  Quintus 
Fabius,  who  fought  contrary  to  the  order  «f  his  com- 
mander, is  not  acquitted  of  guilt ;  but,  after  being  con- 
demned as  guilty,  is  granted  as  a  boon  to  the  Romau  peo- 
ple ;  is  granted  to  the  college  of  tribunes,  supporting  him 
with  their  prayers,  not  with  the  regular  power  of  their  of- 
fice. Live,  Quintus  Fabius,  more  happy  in  this  united  sym- 
pathy of  the  state  for  your  preservation  than  in  the  victo- 
ry in  which  you  lately  exulted.  Live,  after  having  ven- 
tured on  such  an  act  as  your  father  himself,  had  he  been 
in  the  place  of  Lucius  Papirius,  would  not  have  pardoned. 
With  me  you  shall  be  reconciled  whenever  you  wish  it. 
To  the  Roman  people,  to  whom  you  owe  your  life,  you  can 
perform  no  greater  service  than  to  let  this  day  teach  you 
a  sufficient  lesson  to  enable  you  to  submit  to  lawful  com- 
mands, both  in  war  and  peace."  He  then  declared  that  he 
no  longer  detained  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  as  he  re- 
tired from  the  rostrum,  the  Senate  being  greatly  rejoiced, 
and  the  people  still  more  so,  gathered  round  him  and  es- 
corted him,  on  one  hand  commending  the  dictator,  on  the 
other  congratulating  the  master  of  the  horse;  while  it  was 
considered  that  the  authority  of  military  command  was 
confirmed  no  less  effectually  by  the  danger  of  Quintus  Fai- 
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bins  thnn  the  lamentable  punishment  of  young  Manlius. 
It  so  happened  that,  through  the  course  of  that  year,  as 
often  as  the  dictator  left  the  army  the  Samnites  were  in 
motion  ;  but  Marcus  Valerius,  the  lieutenant-general  who 
commanded  in  the  camp,  had  Quintus  Fabius  before  his 
eyes  for  an  example,  not  to  fear  any  violence  of  the  enemy 
so  much  as  the  unrelenting  anger  of  the  dictator.  So  that 
when  a  body  of  his  foragers  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  disadvantageous  ground,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  lieutenant-general  could  have  given 
them  assistance  if  he  had  not  been  held  in  dread  by  his 
rigorous  orders.  The  resentment  for  this  also  alienated 
the  affections  of  the  soldiery  from  the  dictator,  already  in- 
censed against  him  because  he  had  been  implacable  towards 
Quintus  Fabius,  and  because  he  had  granted  him  pardon 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Roman  people,  a  thing  which  he 
had  refused  to  their  entreaties. 

36.  The  dictatoi-,  having  appointed  Lucius  Papirius 
Crassus,  as  master  of  the  horse,  to  the  command  of  the 
city,  and  p-ohibited  Quintus  Fabius  from  acting  in  any 
case  as  magistrate,  returned  to  the  camp ;  ivhere  his  arriv- 
al brought  neither  any  great  joy  to  his  countrymen,  nor 
any  degree  of  terror  to  the  enemy ;  for  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, either  not  knowing  that  the  dictator  had  arrived,  or 
little  regarding  whether  he  were  present  or  absent,  they 
approached  his  camp  in  order  of  battle.  Of  such  impor- 
tance, however,  was  that  single  man,  Lucius  Papirius,  that 
had  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  seconded  the  dispositions  of  the 
commander,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  an  end  might 
have  been  put  that  day  to  the  war  with  the  Samnites  ;  so 
judiciously  did  he  draw  up  his  army  with  respect  to  situ- 
ation and  reserves,  in  such  a  manner  did  he  strengthen 
them  with  every  advantage  of  military  skill ;  but  the  sol- 
diers exerted  no  vigor,  and  designedly  kept  from  conquer- 
ing, in  order  to  injure  the  reputation  of  their  leader.  Of 
the  Samnites,  however,  very  many  were  slain,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  Romans  wounded.  The  experienced  com- 
mander quickly  perceived  the  circumstance  which  prevent- 
ed his  success,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  moder- 
ate his  temper,  and  to  mingle  mildness  with  austerity.  Ac- 
cordingly, attended  by  the  lieutenants-general,  going  round 
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to  the  wounded  soldiers,  thrusting  his  head  into  their  tents, 
and  asking  them,  one  by  one,  how  they  were  in  health ; 
then,  mentioning  them  by  name,  he  gave  them  in  charge 
to  the  officers,  tribunes,  and  prefects.  This  behavior, 
popular  in  itself,  he  maintained  with  such  dexterity,  that 
by  his  attention  to  their  recovery  he  gradually  gained 
their  affection ;  nor  did  any  thing  so  much  contribute  to- 
wards their  recovery  as  the  circumstance  of  this  attention 
being  received  with  gratitude.  The  army  being  restored 
to  health,  he  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  ;  and 
both  himself  and  the  troops,  being  possessed  with  full  con- 
fidence of  success,  he  so  entirely  defeated  and  dispersed 
the  Samnites,  that  that  was  the  last  day  they  met  the 
dictator  in  the  field.  The  victorious  army  afterwards  di- 
rected its  march  wherever  a  prospect  of  booty  invited, 
and  traversed  the  enemies'  territories,  encountering  not  a 
weapon,  nor  any  opposition,  either  openly  or  by  stratagem. 
It  added  to  their  alacrity,  that  the  dictator  had,  by  proc- 
lamation, given  the  whole  spoil  to  the  soldiers ;  so  that 
they  were  animated  not  only  by  the  public  quarrel,  but  by 
their  private  emolument.  Reduced  by  these  losses,  the 
Samnites  sued  to  the  dictator  for  peace,  and,  after  they 
had  engaged  to  supply  each  of  his  soldiers  with  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  year's  pay,  being  ordered  to  apply  to  the 
Senate,  they  answered  that  they  would  follow  the  dicta- 
tor, committing  their  cause  wholly  to  his  integrity  and 
honor.  On  this  the  troops  were  withdrawn  out  of  Sam- 
nium. 

37.  The  dictator  entered  the  city  in  triumph ;  and, 
though  desirous  of  resigning  his  office  immediately,  yet, 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  he  held  it  until  the  consuls  were 
elected :  these  were  Caius  Sulpicius  Longus  a  second  time, 
and  Quintus  -iEmilius  Cerretanus.  The  Samnites,  without 
finishing  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  terms  being  still  in  nego- 
tiation, brought  home  with  them  a  truce  for  a  year.  Nor 
was  even  that  faithfully  observed,  so  strongly  was  their 
inclination  for  war  excited  on  hearing  that  Papirius  was 
gone  out  of  office.  In  this  consulate  of  Caius  Sulpicius 
and  Quintus  ^milius  (some  histories  have  Aulius),  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Samnites  was  added  a  new  war  with  the 
Apulians.     Armies  were  sent  against  both.     The  Samnites 
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fell  by  lot  to  Sulpicius,  the  Apulians  to  ^milius.  Some 
writers  say  that  this  war  was  not  waged  with  the  Apulians, 
but  that  the  allied  states  of  that  nation  wei-e  defended 
against  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Samnites.  But 
the  circumstances  of  the  Samnites,  who  could  with  diffi- 
culty, at  that  period,  support  a  war  in  which  themselves 
were  engaged,  render  it  more  probable  that  they  did  not 
make  war  on  the  Apulians,  but  that  both  nations  were  in 
arms  against  the  Romans  at  the  same  time.  However,  no 
memorable  event  occurred.  The  lands  of  the  Apulians  and 
of  Samnium  were  uttei-ly  laid  waste ;  but  iu  neither  quar- 
ter were  the  enemy  to  be  found.  At  Rome,  an  alarm, 
which  happened  in  the  night,  suddenly  roused  the  people 
from  their  sleep,  in  such  a  fright,  that  the  Capitol  and  cita- 
del, the  walls  and  gates,  were  all  filled  with  men  in  arms. 
But  after  they  had  called  all  to  their  posts,  and  run  to- 
gether in  bodies  in  every  quarter,  when  day  approached, 
neither  the  author  nor  cause  of  the  alarm  could  be  dis- 
covered. This  year,  in  pursuance  to  the  advice  of  Flavins, 
the  Tuseulans  were  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  people. 
Marcus  Flavius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  proposed  that 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  those  of  the  Tuseulans 
"  by  wdiose  advice  and  assistance  the  Veliternians  and 
Privernians  had  made  war  on  the  Roman  people."  The 
Tuseulans,  with  their  wives  and  children,  came  to  Rome. 
The  whole  party  in  mourning  habits,  like  persons  under 
accusation,  went  round  the  tribes,  throwing  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  citizens.  The  compassion  thus  excited 
operated  more  effectually  towards  procuring  them  pardon 
than  all  their  arguments  did  towards  clearing  them  of 
guilt.  Every  one  of  the  tribes,  except  the  Pollian,  nega- 
tived the  proposition.  The  sentence  of  the  Pollian  tribe 
was,  that  the  grown-up  males  should  be  beaten  and  put  to 
death,  and  their  \vives  and  children  sold  by  auction,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  war.  It  appears  that  the  resentment 
which  rose  against  the  advisers  of  so  rigorous  a  measure 
was  retained  in  memory  by  the  Tuseulans  down  to  the 
age  of  our  fathers ;  and  that  hardly  any  candidate  of  the 
Pollian  tribe  could,  ever  since,  gain  the  votes  of  the  Pa- 
pirian. 

38.  On  the  following  year,  in  the  consulate  of  Qu' '  tus 
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Fabius  and  Lucius  Fulvius,  Aulus  Cornelius  Avvina  being 
made  dictator,  and  Marcus  Fabius  Ambustus  master  of 
the  horse,  a  levy  being  held  with  more  than  usual  rigor  in 
consequence  of  their  apprehension  of  a  very  serious  war  in 
Samnium  (for  it  was  reported  that  some  young  men  had 
been  hired  from  their  neighbors),  led  forth  a  very  strong 
army  against  the  Samnites.  Although  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try, their  camp  was  pitched  in  as  careless  a  manner  as  if 
the  foe  were  at  a  great  distance ;  when,  suddenly,  the  le- 
gions of  the  Samnites  approached  with  so  much  boldness 
as  to  advance  their  rampart  close  to  an  outpost  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Night  was  now  coming  on ;  that  prevented  their 
assaulting  the  works ;  but  they  did  not  conceal  their  inten- 
tion of  doing  so  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  light  should  ap- 
pear. The  dictator  found  that  there  would  be  a  neces- 
sity for  fighting  sooner  than  he  had  expected,  and,  lest  the 
situation  should  be  an  obstruction  to  the  bravery  of  the 
troops,  he  led  away  the  legions  in  silence,  leaving  a  great 
number  of  fires,  the  better  to  deceive  the  enemy.  On  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  camps,  however,  he  could 
not  escape  their  observation  :  their  cavalry  instantly  pur- 
sued, and  pressed  closely  on  his  troops,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  refrain  from  attacking  them  until  the  day  appeared. 
Their  infantry  did  not  even  quit  their  camp  before  day- 
light. As  soon  as  it  was  dawn,  the  cavalry  venturing  to 
attack  the  enemy  by  harassing  the  Roman  rear,  and  press- 
ing them  ill  places  of  difficult  passage,  considerably  delay- 
ed their  march.  Meanwhile  their  infantry  overtook  the 
cavalry ;  and  now  the  Samnites  pursued  close  with  their 
entire  force.  The  dictator  then,  finding  that  he  could  no 
longer  go  forward  without  great  inconvenience,  ordered  the 
spot  where  he  stood  to  be  measured  out  for  a  camp.  But 
it  was  impossible,  while  the  enemy's  horse  were  spread 
about  on  every  side,  that  palisades  could  be  brought,  and 
the  work  be  begun :  seeing  it,  therefore,  impracticable, 
either  to  march  forward  or  to  settle  himself  there,  he  drew 
up  his  troops  for  battle,  removing  the  baggage  out  of  the 
line.  The  enemy  likewise  formed  their  line  opposite  to 
his ;  fully  equal  both  in  spirit  and  in  strength.  Their 
courage  was  chiefly  improved  from  not  knowing  that  the 
motive  of  the  Romans'  retreat  was  the  incommodiousness 
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of  the  ground,  so  that  they  imagined  themselves  objects  of 
terror,  and  supposed  that  they  were  j)ursuing  men  who 
fled  through  fear.  This  kept  the  balance  of  the  fight 
equal  for  a  considerable  time ;  though  of  late  it  had  been 
unusual  with  the  Samnites  to  stand  even  the  shout  of  a 
Roman  army.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  contest  on  this  day 
continued  so  very  doubtful,  from  the  third  hour  to  the 
eighth,  that  neither  was  the  shout  repeated,  after  being 
raised  at  the  first  onset,  nor  the  standards  moved  either 
forward  or  backward ;  nor  any  ground  lost  on  either  side. 
They  fought  without  taking  breath  or  looking  behind 
them,  every  man  in  his  post,  and  pushing  against  their  op- 
ponents with  their  shields.  The  noise  continuing  equal, 
and  the  terror  of  the  fight  the  same,  seemed  to  denote  that 
the  decision  would  be  effected  either  by  fatigue  or  by  the 
night.  The  men  had  now  exhausted  their  strength,  the 
sword  its  power,  and  the  leaders  their  skill ;  when  on  a  - 
sudden,  the  Samnite  cavalry,  having  learned  from  a  single 
troop,  which  had  advanced  beyond  the  rest,  that  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Romans  lay  at  a  distance  fi-om  their  army, 
without  any  guard  or  defense ;  through  eagerness  for 
booty,  they  attack  it :  of  which  the  the  dictator  being  in- 
formed by  a  hasty  messenger,  said, "  Let  them  only  en- 
cumber themselves  with  spoils."  Afterwards  came  sever- 
al, one  after  another,  crying  out  that  they  were  plundering 
and  carrying  off  all  the  effects  of  the  soldiers :  he  then 
called  to  him  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  said,  "  Do  you 
see,  Marcus  Fabius,  that  the  fight  lias  been  forsaken  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry?  They  are  entangled  and  encumbered 
with  our  baggage.  Attack  them  while  scattered  about, 
as  is  the  case  of  every  multitude  employed  in  plundering  ; 
you  will  find  few  mounted  on  horseback,  few  with  swords 
in  their  hands  ;  and,  while  they  are  loading  their  horses 
with  spoil,  and  unarmed,  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  make 
it  bloody  spoil  for  them.  I  will  take  care  of  the  legions, 
and  the  fight  of  the  infantry :  yours  be  the  honor  which 
the  horse  shall  acquire.". 

39.  The  body  of  cavalry,  in  the  most  exact  order  possi- 
ble, charging  the  enemy,  who  were  straggling  and  embar- 
rassed, filled  every  place  with  slaughter;  for  amidst  the 
packages  which  they  hastily  threw  down,  and  which  lay  in 
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the  way  of  their  feet,  and  of  the  affrighted  horses,  as  they 
endeavored  to  escape,  being  now  unable  either  to  fight  or 
fly,  they  are  slaughtered.  Then  Fabius,  after  he  had  al- 
most entirely  cut  off  the  enemy's  horse,  led  round  his 
squadrons  in  a  small  circuit,  and  attacked  the  infantry  in 
the  rear.  The  new  shout  raised  in  that  quarter  terrified 
the  Samnites,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  when,  on  the  other,  the 
dictator  saw  their  troops  in  the  van  looking  behind  them, 
their  battalions  in  confusion,  and  their  line  wavering,  he 
earnestly  exhorted  and  animated  his  men,  calling  on  the 
tribunes  and  chief  centurions  by  name  to  join  him  in  re- 
newing the  fight.  Raising  the  shout  anew,  they  pressed 
forward,  and,  as  they  advanced,  perceived  the  enemy  more 
and  more  confused.  The  cavalry  now  could  be  seen  by 
those  in  front,  and  Cornelius,  turning  about  to  the  sev- 
eral companies,  made  them  understand,  by  raising  his  voice 
and  hands,  that  he  saw  the  standards  and  bucklers  of  his 
own  horsemen.  On  hearing  which,  and  at  the  same  time 
seeing  them,  they  at  once  so  far  forgot  the  fatigue  which 
they  had  endured  through  almost  the  whole  day,  and  even 
their  wounds,  that  they  rushed  on  against  the  enemy  with 
as  much  vigor  and  alacrity  as  if  they  were  coming  fresh 
out  of  camp  on  receiving  the  signal  for  battle.  The  Sam- 
nites could  no  longer  sustain  the  charge  of  horse  and  foot 
together ;  part  of  them,  inclosed  on  both  sides,  were  cut 
off;  the  rest  were  scattered  and  fled  different  ways.  The 
infantry  slew  those  who  were  surrounded  and  made  resist- 
ance ;  and  the  cavalry  made  great  havoc  of  the  fugitives, 
among  whom  fell  their  general.  This  battle  crushed  at 
length  the  power  of  the  Samnites  so  effectually  that,  in  all 
their  meetings,  they  said  "  it  was  not  at  all  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  if,  in  an  impious  war,  commenced  in  violation  of  a 
treaty,  when  the  gods  were,  with  justice,  more  incensed 
against  them  than  men,  they  succeeded  in  none  of  their 
undertakings.  That  war  must  be  expiated  and  atoned  for 
with  a  heavy  penalty.  The  only  alternative  they  had  was 
whether  the  penalty  should  be  the  guilty  blood  of  a  few  or 
the  innocent  blood  of  all."  Some  now  ventured  to  name 
the  authors  of  the  war;  one  name  in  particular,  by  the 
united  voices  of  all,  was  mentioned,  that  of  Brutxilus  Pa- 
pius;  he  was  a  man  of  power  and  noble  birth,  and  un- 
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doubtedly  the  violator  of  the  late  truce.  The  prsetors  be- 
ing compelled  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  con- 
cerning him,  a  decree  was  made  "that  Brutulus  Papius 
should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  and 
that,  together  with  him,  all  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  that 
the  restitution  demanded  by  the  heralds,  in  conformity  to 
treaty,  should  be  made,  as  was  agreeable  to  justice  and 
equity."  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  heralds  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  also  the  dead  body  of  Brutulus  ;  for,  by 
a  voluntary  death,  he  avoided  the  punishment  and  igno- 
miny intended  for  him.  It  was  thought  prpper  that  his 
goods  also  should  be  delivered  up  along  with  the  body. 
But  none  of  all  those  things  were  accepted,  except  the 
prisoners,  and  such  articles  of  the  spoil  as  were  recog- 
nized by  the  owners.  The  dictator  obtained  a  triumph  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate. 

40.  Some  writers  aiRrm  that  this  war  was  conducted  by 
the  consuls,  and  that  they  triumphed  over  the  Samnites ; 
and  also,  that  Fabius  advanced  into  Apulia,  and  carried 
off  from  thence  abundance  of  spoil.  But  that  Aulus  Cor- 
nelius was  dictator  that  year  is  an  undisputed  fact.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  he  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  war,  or  on  occasion  of  the  illness 
of  Lucius  Plautius,  the  praetor ;  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  magistrate  to  give  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the 
chariots  at  the  Roman  games.  This  latter  is  asserted  of 
him ;  and  that  after  performing  the  business,  which  in 
truth  reflected  no  great  lustre  on  his  office,  he  resigned 
the  dictatorship.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  between  ei- 
ther the  facts  or  the  writers  which  of  them  deserves  the 
preference :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  history  has  been 
much  corrupted  by  means  of  funeral  panegyrics  and  false 
inscriptions  on  statues ;  each  family  striving  by  false  rep- 
I'esentations  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  fame  of  warlike 
exploits  and  public  honors.  From  this  cause,  certainly, 
both  the  actions  of  individuals  and  the  public  records  of 
events  have  been  confused.  Nor  is  there  extant  any  writ- 
er, contemporary  with  those  events,  on  v,-hose  authority 
we  can  with  cei'tainty  rely. 
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BOOK  IX. 

Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  with  their  aimy,  sun-ounded  by 
the  Samnites  at  the  Caudine  forks ;  enter  into  a  treaty,  give  six  hun- 
dred hostages,  and  are  sent  under  the  yoke.  The  treaty  declared  in- 
valid ;  the  two  generals  and  the  other  sureties  sent  back  to  the  Sam- 
nites, but  are  not  accepted.  Not  long  after,  Papirius  Cursor  obliter- 
ates this  disgrace,  by  vanquishing  the  Samnites,  sending  them  under 
the  yoke,  and  recovering  the  hostages.  Two  tnbes  added.  Appius 
Claudius,  censor,  constructs  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  and  the  Appian 
road;  admits  the  sons  of  freedmen  into  the  Senate.  Successes  against 
the  Apnlians,  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  jEquans, 
and  Samnites.  Mention  made  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  flourished 
at  this  time ;  a  comparative  estimate  of  his  strength  and  that  of  the 
Roman  people,  tending  to  show  that,  if  he  had  carried  his  arms  into 
Italy,  he  would  not  have  been  as  successful  there  as  he  had  been  in  the 
Eastern  countries. 

1.  This  year  is  followed  by  the  convention  of  Caudium, 
so  memorable  on  account  of  the  misfortune  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  consuls  being  Titus  Veturius  Calvinus  and  Spu- 
rius Postumius.  The  Samnites  had  as  their  commander 
that  year  Caius  Pontius,  son  to  Herennius,  born  of  a  fa- 
ther most  highly  renowned  for  wisdom,  and  himself  a  con- 
summate warrior  and  commander.  When  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  had  been  sent  to  make  restitution,  returned, 
without  concluding  a  peace,  he  said,  "That  ye  may  not 
think  that  no  purpose  has  been  effected  by  this  embassy, 
whatever  degree  of  anger  the  deities  of  heaven  had  con- 
ceived against  us,  on  account  of  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  has  been  hereby  expiated.  I  am  very  confident 
that,  whatever  deities  they  were,  whose  will  it  was  that 
you  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  res- 
titution which  had  been  demanded  according  to  the  treaty, 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  them  that  our  atonement  for  the 
breach  of  treaty  should  be  so  haughtily  spurned  by  the 
Romans.  For  what  more  could  possibly  be  done  towards 
appeasing  the  gods  and  softening  the  anger  of  men  than 
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we  have  done  ?  The  effects  of  the  enemy,  taken  among 
the  spoils,  which  appeared  to  be  our  own  by  the  right  of 
war,  we  restored  :  the  authors  of  the  war,  as  we  could  not 
deliver  them  up  alive,  we  delivered  to  them  dead :  their 
goods  we  carried  to  Rome,  lest,  by  retaining  them,  any 
degree  of  guilt  should  remain  among  us.  What  more, 
Roman,  do  I  owe  to  thee  ?  what  to  the  treaty  ?  what  to 
the  gods,  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty?  What  umpire 
shall  I  call  in  to  judge  of  your  resentment  and  of  my  pun- 
ishment ?  I  decline  none,  neither  nation  nor  private  per- 
son. But  if  nothing  in  human  law  is  left  to  the  weak 
against  a  stronger,  I  will  appeal  to  the  gods,  the  avengers 
of  intolerable  arrogance,  and  will  beseech  them  to  turn 
their  wrath  against  those  for  whom  neither  the  restoration 
of  their  own  effects  nor  additional  heaps  of  other  men's 
property  can  suffice  ;  whose  cruelty  is  not  satiated  by  the 
death  of  the  guilty,  by  the  surrender  of  tlieir  lifeless  bod- 
ies, nor  by  their  goods  accompanying  the  surrender  of  the 
owner ;  who  can  not  be  appeased  otherwise  than  by  giv- 
ing them  our  blood  to  drink,  and  our  entrails  to  be  torn. 
Samnites,  war  is  just  to  those  for  whom  it  is  necessaiy, 
and  arms  are  clear  of  impiety  for  those  who  have  no  hope 
left  but  in  arms.  Wherefore,  as  in  every  human  under- 
taking it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  what  matter  men 
may  set  about  with  the  favor,  what  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods,  be  assured  that  the  former  wars  ye  waged 
in  opposition  to  the  gods  more  than  to  men  ;  in  this,  whicli 
is  now  impending,  ye  will  act  under  the  immediate  guid- 
ance of  the  gods  themselves." 

2.  After  uttering  these  predictions,  not  more  cheering 
than  true,  he  led  out  the  troops,  and  placed  his  camp  about 
Caudium,  as  much  out  of  view  as  possible.  From  thence 
ho  sent  to  Calatia,  where  he  heard  that  the  Roman  consuls 
were  encamped,  ten  soldiers,  in  the  habit  of  shepherds,  and 
ordered  them  to  keep  some  cattle  feeding  in  several  differ- 
ent places,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Roman  posts  ;  and 
that,  when  they  fell  in  with  any  of  their  foragers,  they 
should  all  agree  in  the  same  story,  that  the  legions  of  the 
Samnites  were  then  in  Apulia,  that  they  were  besieging 
Luceria  with  their  whole  force,  and  very  near  taking  it  by 
Btorm.     Such  a  rumor  had  been  industriously  spread  be- 
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fore,  and  had  already  reached  the  Romans ;  but  these  pris- 
oners  increased  the  credit  of  it,  especially  as  they  all  con- 
curred  in  the  same  report.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Romans  would  carry  succor  to  the  Lucerians,  as  being 
good  and  faithful  allies;  and  for  this  further  reason, lest 
all  Apulia,  through  apprehension  of  the  impending  danger, 
might  go  over  to  the  enemy.  The  only  point  of  delibera- 
tion wa's,  by  what  road  they  should  go.  There  were  two 
roads  leading  to  Luceria,  one  along  the  coast  of  the  upper 
sea,  wide  and  open ;  but,  as  it  was  the  safer,  so  it  was  pro- 
portionably  longer :  the  other,  which  was  shorter,  through 
the  Caudine  forks.  The  nature  of  the  place  is  this :  there 
are  two  deep  glens,  narrow  and  covered  with  wood,  con- 
nected together  by  mountains  ranging  on  both  sides  from 
one  to  the  other ;  between  these  lies  a  plain  of  considera- 
ble extent,  inclosed  in  the  middle,  abounding  in  grass  and 
water,  and  through  the  middle  of  which  the  passage  runs ; 
but  before  you  can  arrive  at  it,  the  first  defile  must  be 
passed,  while  the  only  way  back  is  through  the  road  by 
which  you  entered  it ;  or  if  in  case  of  resolving  to  proceed 
forward,  you  must  go  by  the  other  glen,  which  is  still  more 
narrow  and  difficult.  Into  this  plain  the  Romans,  having 
marched  down  their  troops  by  one  of  those  passes  through 
the  cleft  of  a  rock,  when  they  advanced  onward  to  the  oth- 
er defile,  found  it  blocked  up  by  trees  thrown  across,  and 
a  mound  of  huge  stones  lying  in  their  way.  When  the 
Stratagem  of  the  enemy  now  became  apparent,  there  is 
seen  at  the  same  time  a  body  of  troops  on  the  eminence 
over  the  glen.  Hastening  back,  then,  they  proceed  to  re- 
trace the  road  by  which  they  had  entered ;  they  found  that 
also  shut  up  by  such  another  fence,  and  men  in  arms. 
Then,  without  orders,  they  halted ;  amazement  took  posses- 
sion of  their  minds,  and  a  strange  kind  of  numbness  seized 
their  limbs :  they  then  remained  a  long  time  motionless 
and  silent,  each  looking  to  the  other,  as  if  each  thought  the 
other  more  capable  of  judging  and  advising  than  himself. 
After  some  time,  when  they  saw  that  the  consul's  pavil- 
ions were  being  erected,  and  that  some  were  getting  ready 
the  implements  for  throwing  up  works,  although  they  were 
sensible  that  it  must  appear  ridiculous,  the  attempt  to  raise 
a  fortification  in  their  present  desperate  condition,  and 
Vol.  I.— 26 
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when  almost  every  hope  was  lost,  •would  be  an  object  of 
necessity,  yet,  not  to  add  a  fault  to  their  misfortunes,  they 
all,  without  being  advised  or  ordered  by  any  one,  set  ear- 
nestly to  work,  and  inclosed  a  camp  with  a  rampart,  close  to 
the  water,  while  themselves,  besides  that  the  enemy  heap- 
ed insolent  taunts  on  them,  seefned  with  melancholy  to  ac- 
knowledge the  apparent  fruitlessness  of  their  toil  and  lar 
bor.  The  lieutenants-general  and  tribunes,  without  being 
summoned  to  consultation  (for  there  was  no  room  for  ei- 
ther consultation  or  remedy),  assembled  round  the  deject- 
ed consul;  while  the  soldiers,  crowding  to  the  general's 
quarters,  demanded  from  their  leaders  that  succor  which 
it  was  hardly  in  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods  themselves 
to  afford  them. 

3.  Night  came  on  them  while  lamenting  their  situation, 
rather  than  consulting,  while  they  urged  expedients,  each 
according  to  his  temper ;  one  crying  out,  "  Let  us  go  over 
those  fences  of  the  roads ;"  others,  "  over  the  steeps  ; 
through  the  woods ;  any  way,  where  arms  can  be  carried. 
Let  us  be  but  permitted  to  come  to  the  enemy,  whom  we 
have  been  used  to  conquer  now  near  thirty  years.  All 
places  will  be  level  and  plain  to  a  Roman  fighting  against 
the  perfidious  Samnite."  Another  would  say,  "  Whither, 
or  by  what  way  can  we  go  ?  Do  we  expect  to  remove 
the  mountains  from  their  foundations  ?  While  these 
cliffs  hang  over  us,  by  what  road  will  you  reach  the  ene- 
my ?  Whether  armed  or  unarmed,  brave  or  dastardly,  we 
are  all,  without  distinction,  captured  and  vanquished.  The 
enemy  will  not  even  show  us  a  weapon  by  which  we  might 
die  with  honor.  He  will  finish  the  war  without  moving 
from  his  seat."  In  such  discourse,  thinking  of  neither 
food  nor  rest,  the  night  was  passed.  ISTor  could  the  Sam- 
nites,  though  in  circumstances  so  joyous,  instantly  deter- 
mine how  to  act :  it  was  therefore  universally  agreed  that 
Herennius  Pontius,  father  of  the  general,  should  be  con- 
sulted by  letter.  He  was  now  grown  feeble  through  age, 
and  had  withdrawn  himself,  not  only  from  all  military,  but 
also  from  all  civil  occupations ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
decline  of  his  bodily  strength,  his  mind  retained  its  full 
vigor.  When  he  heard  that  the  Roman  armies  were  shut 
up  at  tliQ  Caudinc  forks  between  the  two  glens,  being  con- 
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suited  by  his  son's  messenger,  he  gave  his  opinion  that 
they  should  all  be  immediately  dismissed  from  thence  un- 
hurt. On  this  counsel  being  rejected,  and  the  same  mes- 
senger returning  a  second  time,  he  recommended  that 
they  should  all,  to  a  man,  be  put  to  death.  When  these  an- 
swers, so  opposite  to  each  other,  like  those  of  an  ambig- 
uous oracle,  were  given,  although  his  son,  in  particular,  con- 
sidered that  the  powers  of  his  father's  mind,  together  with 
those  of  his  body,  had  been  impaired  by  age,  he  was  yet ' 
prevailed  on,  by  the  general  desire  of  all,  to  send  for  him 
to  consult  him.  The  old  man,  we  are  told,  complied  with- 
out reluctance,  and  was  carried  in  a  wagon  to  the  camp, 
•where,  when  summoned  to  give  his  advice,  he  spoke  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  no  alteration  in  his  opinions ;  he 
only  added  the  reasons  for  them.  That "  by  his  first  plan, 
which  he  esteemed  the  best,  he  meant,  by  an  act  of  extra- 
ordinary kindness,  to  establish  perpetual  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  a  most  powerful  nation ;  by  the  other,  to  put  off 
the  return  of  war  to  the  distance  of  many  ages,  during 
which  the  Roman  state,  after  the  loss  of  those  two  armies, 
could  not  easily  recover  its  strength.  A  third  plan  there 
was  not."  When  his  son  and  the  other  chiefs  went  on  to 
ask  him  if  "  a  plan  of  a  middle  kind  might  not  be  adopt- 
ed, that  they  both  should  be  dismissed  unhurt,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  right  of  war,  terms  imposed  on  them  as 
vanquished  ?"  "  That,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  is  a  plan  of  such 
a  nature  as  neither  procures  friends  nor  removes  enemies. 
Only  preserve  those  whom  ye  would  irritate  by  ignomin- 
ious treatment.  The  Romans  are  a  race  who  know  not 
how  to  sit  down  quiet  under  defeat;  whatever  that  is 
which  the  present  necessity  shall  brand  will  rankle  in  their 
breasts  forever,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  rest  until  they 
have  wreaked  manifold  vengeance  on  your  heads."  Nei- 
tbter  of  these  plans  was  approved,  and  Herennius  was  car- 
ried home  from  the  camp. 

4.  In  the  Roman  camp  also,  when  many  fruitless  efforts 
to  force  a  passage  had  been  made,  and  they  were  now  des- 
titute of  every  means  of  subsistence,  forced  by  necessity, 
they  send  ambassadors,  who  were  first  to  ask  peace  on 
equal  terms ;  which,  if  they  did  not  obtain,  they  were  to 
challenge  the  enemy  to  battle.     To  this  Pontius  answered, 
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that  "  the  war  was  at  an  end  ;  and  since,  even  in  their  pres- 
ent vanquished  and  captive  state,  they  were  not  willing 
to  acknowledge  their  situation,  he  would  send  them  under 
the  yoke  unarmed,  each  with  a  single  garment;  that  the 
other  conditions  of  peace  should  be  such  as  were  just  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  If  their  troops 
would  depart,  and  their  colonies  be  withdrawn  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  Saranites ;  for  the  future,  the  Romans  and 
■  Samnites,  under  a  treaty  of  equality,  shall  live  according  to 
their  owii  respective  laws.  On  these  terms  he  was  ready 
to  negotiate  with  the  consuls;  and  if  any  of  these  should 
not  be  accepted,  he  forbade  the  ambassadors  to  come  to 
him  again."  When  the  result  of  this  embassy  was  made 
known,  such  general  lamentation  suddenly  arose,  and  such 
melancholy  took  possession  of  them,  that,  had  they  been 
told  that  all  wore  to  die  on  the  spot,  they  could  not  have 
felt  deeper  affliction.  After  silence  continued  a  long  time, 
and  the  consuls  were  not  able  to  utter  a  word,  either  in 
favor  of  a  treaty  so  disgraceful,  or  against  a  treaty  so  nec- 
essary; at  length,  Lucius  Lentulus,  who  was  the  first 
among  the  lieutenants-general,  both  in  respect  of  bravery 
and  of  the  public  honors  which  he  had  attained,  addressed 
them  thus :  "  Consuls,  I  have  often  heard  my  father  say 
that  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  Capitol  who  did  not 
advise  the  Senate  to  ransom  the  state  from  the  Gauls  with 
gold  ;  and  these  he  would  not  concur  in,  because  they  had 
not  been  inclosed  with  a  trench  and  rampart  by  the  enemy 
(who  were  remarkably  slothful  with  respect  to  works  and 
raising  fortifications),  and  because  they  might  sally  forth, 
if  not  without  great  danger,  yet  without  certain  destruc 
tion.  Now  if,  in  like  manner  as  they  had  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  run  down  from  the  Capitol  in  arras  against  their  foe, 
as  men  besieged  have  often  sallied  out  on  the  besiegers,  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy,  (!i- 
ther  on  equal  or  unequal  ground,  I  would  not  be  wanting 
in  the  high  quality  of  my  father's  spirit  in  stating  my  ad- 
vice. 1  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  death,  in  defense  of 
our  country,  is  highly  glorious;  and  I  am  ready,  eithe'  to 
devote  myself  for  the  Roman  people  and  the  legions,  or  to 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  But  in  "this  spot  I 
behold  my  country;  in  this  spot,  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
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legions  :  and  unless  these  choose  to  rush  on  death  in  de- 
fense of  their  own  individual  characters,  what  have  they 
which  can  be  preserved  by  their  death  ?  The  houses  of 
the  city,  some  may  say,  and  the  walls  of  it,  and  the  crowd 
who  dwell  in  it,  by  which  the  city  is  inhabited.  But  in 
fact,  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  this  army,  all  these  are 
betrayed,  not  preserved.  P"'or  who  will  protect  them? 
An  unwarlike  and  unarmed  multitude,  shall  I  suppose? 
Yes,  just  as  they  defended  them  against  the  attack  of  the 
Gauls.  Will  they  call  to  their  succor  an  army  from  Veii, 
with  Camillas  at  its  head  ?  Here  on  the  spot,  I  repeat, 
are  all  our  hopes  and  strength ;  by  preserving  which  we 
preserve  our  country;  by  delivering  them  up  to  death,  we 
abandon  and  betray  our  country.  But  a  surrender  is 
shameful  and  ignominious.  True :  but  such  ought  to  be 
our  affection  for  our  country,  that  we  should  save  it  by 
our  own  disgrace,  if  necessity  required,  as  freely  as  by  our 
death.  Let,  therefore,  that  indignity  be  undergone,  how 
great  soever,  and  let  us  submit  to  that  necessity  which 
even  the  gods  themselves  do  not  overcome.  Go,  consuls, 
ransom  the  state  for  arms,  which  your  ancestors  ransomed 
with  gold." 

5.  The  consuls  having  gone  to  Pontius  to  confer  with 
him,  when  he  talked,  in  the  strain  of  a  conqueror,  of  a 
treaty,  they  declared  that  such  could  not  be  concluded 
without  an  order  of  the  people,  nor  without  the  ministry 
of  the  heralds  and  the  other  customaiy  rites.  According- 
ly, the  Caudine  peace  was  not  ratified  by  settled  treaty,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  and  even  asserted  by  Claudius,  but 
by  conventional  sureties.  For  what  occasion  would  there 
be  either  for  sureties  or  hostages  in  the  former  case,  where 
the  ratification^  is  performed  by  the  imprecation,  "  that 
whichever  nation  shall  give  occasion  to  the  said  terms  be- 
ing violated,  may  Jupiter  strike  that  nation,  in  like  manner 
as  the  swine  is  struck  by  the  heralds."  The  consuls,  lieu- 
tenants-general, quaestors,  and  military  tribunes,  became 
sureties ;  and  the  names  of  all  these  who  became  sureties 
are  extant ;  where,  had  the  business  been  transacted  by 
treaty,  none  would  have  appeared  but  those  of  the  two 
heralds.  On  account  of  the  necessary  delay  of  the  treaty, 
six  hundred  horsemen  were  demanded  as  hostages,  who 
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■were  to  suffer  death  if  the  compact  were  not  fulfilled ;  a 
time  was  then  fixed  for  delivering  up  the  hostages,  and 
sending  away  the  troops  disarmed.  ,  The  return  of  the  con- 
suls renewed  the  general  grief  in  the  camp,  insomuch  that 
the  men  hardly  refrained  from  offering  violence  to  them, 
"  by  whose  rashness,"  they  said,  "  they  had  been  brought 
into  such  a  situation ;  and  through  whose  cowardice  they 
were  likely  to  depart  with  greater  disgrace  than  tliey 
came.  They  had  employed  no  guide  through  the  country, 
nor  scouts ;  but  were  sent  on  blindly,  like  beasts  into  a 
pit-fall."  They  cast  looks  on  each  other,  viewed  earnestly 
the  arms  which  they  must  presently  surrender;  while  their 
persons  would  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  enemy :  figured 
to  themselves  the  hostile  yoke,  the  scoffs  of  the  conquerors, 
their  haughty  looks,  and,  finally,  thus  disarmed,  their  march 
through  the  midst  of  an  armed  foe.  In  a  word,  they  saw 
with  horror  the  miserable  journey  of  their  dishonored 
band  through  the  cities  of  the  allies ;  and  their  return  into 
their  own  country,  to  their  parents,  whither  themselves 
and  their  ancestors  bad  so  often  come  in  triumph.  Ob- 
serving, that  "  they  alone  had  been  conquered  without  a 
fight,  without  a  weapon  thrown,  without  a  wound ;  that 
they  had  not  been  permitted  to  draw  their  swords  nor  to 
engage  the  enemy.  In  vain  had  arms,  in  vain  had  strength, 
in  vain  had  courage  been  given  them."  While  they  were 
giving  vent  to  such  grievous  reflections,  the  fatal  hour  of 
their  disgrace  arrived,  which  was  to  render  every  circum- 
stance still  more  shocking,  in  fact,  than  they  had  precon- 
ceived it  in  their  imaginations.  First,  they  were  ordered 
to  go  out,  beyond  the  rampart,  unarmed,  and  with  single 
garments ;  then  the  hostages  were  surrendered,  and  carried 
into  custody.  The  lictors  were  next  commanded  to  de- 
part from  the  consuls,  and  the  robes  of  the  latter  were 
stripped  off.  This  excited  such  a  degree  of  commisera- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  those  very  men,  who  a  little  before, 
pouring  execrations  upon  them,  had  proposed  that  they 
phould  be  delivered  up  and  torn  to  pieces,  that  every  one, 
forgetting  his  own  condition,  turned  away  his  eyes  from 
that  degradation  of  so  high  a  dignity,  as  from  a  spectacle 
too  horrid  to  behold. 

6.  First,  the  consuls,  nearly  lialf  naked,  were  sent  under 
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the  yoke  ;  then  each  officer,  according  to  his  rank,  was  ex- 
posed to  disgrace,  and  the  legions  successively.  The  en- 
emy stood  on  each  side  under  arms,  reviling  and  mock- 
ing them ;  swords  were  pointed  at  most  of  them,  several 
were  wounded  and  some  even  slain,  when  their  looks, 
rendered  too  fierce  by  the  indignity  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  gave  offense  to  the  conquerors.  Thus  were  they 
led  under  the  yoke ;  and,  what  was  still  more  intolerable, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  When  they  had  got  clear 
of  the  defile,  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  up 
from  the  infernal  regions,  and  then  for  the  first  time  be- 
held the  light ;  yet,  when  they  viewed  the  ignominious  ap- 
pearance of  the  army,  the  light  itself  was  more  painful  to 
them  than  any  kind  of  death  could  have  been ;  so  that  al- 
though they  might  have  arrived  at  Capua  before  night, 
yet,  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies,  and 
because  shame  embarrassed  them,  in  need  of  every  thing, 
they  throw  themselves  carelessly  on  the  ground,  on  each 
side  of  the  road ;  which  being  told  at  Capua,  just  compas- 
sion for  their  allies  got  the  better  of  the  arrogance  natural 
to  the  Campanians.  They  immediately  sent  to  the  con- 
suls their  ensigns  of  office,  the  fasces  and  lictors ;  to  the 
soldiers,  arms,  horses,  clothes,  and  provisions  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  on  their  approach  to  Capua,  the  whole  Senate 
and  people  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  performed  every 
proper  office  of  hospitality,  both  public  and  pi-ivate.  But 
the  courtesy,  kind  looks,  and  address  of  the  allies  could  not 
only  not  draw  a  word  from  them,  but  it  could  not  even 
prevail  on  them  to  raise  their  eyes,  or  look  their  consoling 
friends  in  the  face,  so  completely  did  shame,  in  addition  to 
grief,  oblige  them  to  shun  the  conversation  and  society  of 
these  their  friends.  Next  day,  when  some  young  nobles, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Capua  to  escort  them  on  their  road 
to  the  frontiei's  of  Campania,  returned,  they  were  called 
into  the  Senate-house,  and,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
elder  members,  said,  that  "  to  them  they  seemed  deeply 
sunk  in  melancholy  and  dejection;  that  the  whole  body 
moved  on  in  silence,  almost  as  if  dumb  ;  the  former  genius 
of  the  Romans  was  prostrated,  and  that  their  spirit  had 
been  taken  from  them,  together  with  their  arms.  Not  one 
returned  a  salute,  nor  returned  an  answer  to  those  who 
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greeted  them  ;  as  if,  thi'ough  fear,  they  were  unable  to  ut. 
ter  a  word ;  as  if  their  necks  still  carried  the  yoke  under 
which  they  had  been  sent.  That  the  Samnites  had  ob. 
tained  a  victory,  not  only  glorious,  but  lasting  also ;  for 
they  had  subdued,  not  Rome  merely,  as  the  Gauls  had 
formerly  done,  but  what  was  a  much  more  warlike  achieve- 
ment, the  Roman  courage."  When  these  remarks  were 
made  and  attentively  listened  to,  and  the  almost  extinction 
of  the  Roman  name  was  lamented  in  this  assembly  of 
faithful  allies,  Ofilius  Calavius,  son  of  Ovius,  a  man  highly 
distinguished,  both  by  his  birth  and  conduct,  and  at  this 
time  further  respectable  on  account  of  his  age,  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  he  entertained  a  very  different  opinion 
in  the  case.  "  This  obstinate  silence,"  said  he, "  those  eyes 
fixed  on  the  earth — those  ears  deaf  to  all  comfort — with 
the  shame  of  beholding  the  light- — are  indications  of  a 
mind  calling  forth,  from  its  inmost  recesses,  the  utmost 
exertions  of  resentment.  Either  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
temper  of  the  Romans,  or  that  silence  would  shortly  excite 
among  the  Samnites  lamentable  cries  and  groans ;  for  that 
the  remembrance  of  the  Caudine  peace  would  be  much 
more  sorrowful  to  the  Samnites  than  to  the  Romans. 
Each  side  would  have  their  own  native  spirit,  wherever 
they  should  happen  to  engage,  but  the  Samnites  would  not 
everywhere  have  the  glens  of  Caudium." 

7.  Their  disaster  was,  by  this  time,  well  known  at 
Rome  also.  At  first  they  heard  that  the  troops  were  shut 
up ;  afterwards  the  news  of  the  ignominious  peace  caused 
greater  affliction  than  had  been  felt  for  their  danger.  On 
the  report  of  their  being  surrounded,  a  levy  of  men  was 
begun ;  but  when  it  was  understood  that  the  army  had 
surrendered  in  so  disgraceful  a  manner,  the  preparations 
were  laid  aside ;  and  immediately,  without  any  public  di- 
rections, a  general  mourning  took  place,  with  all  the  vari- 
ous demonstrations  of  grief.  The  shops  were  shut ;  and 
all  business  ceased  in  the  Forum,  spontaneously,  before  it 
was  proclaimed.     Laticlaves'   and  gold  rings'  were  laid 

'  In  the  original,  lati  clavi.  The  latus  clavus  was  a  tunic,  or  vest, 
ornamented  with  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  on  the  fore  part,  worn  by  the 
Senators ;  the  knights  wore  a  similar  one,  onlf  ornamented  with  a  nar- 
rower stripe.  Gold  rings  were  also  used  as  badges  of  distinction,  the 
common  people  wore  iron  ones. 
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aside ;  and  the  public  were  in  greater  tribulation,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  army  itself ;  they  were  not  only  enraged 
against  the  commanders,  the  advisers  and  sureties  of  the 
peace,  but  detested  even  the  unoffending  soldiers,  and  as- 
serted that  they  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  city  or 
its  habitations.  But  these  transports  of  passion  werp  al- 
layed by  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  excited  compas- 
sion even  in  the  angry ;  for  entering  into  the  city,  not  like 
men  returning  into  their  country  with  unexpected  safety, 
but  in  the  habit  and  with  the  looks  of  captives,  late  in  the 
evening,  they  hid  themselves  so  closely  in  their  houses, 
that  for  the  next  and  several  following  days  not  one  of 
them  could  bear  to  come  in  sight  of  the  Forum  or  of  the 
public.  The  consuls,  shut  up  in  private,  transacted  no 
official  business,  except  that  which  was  wrung  from  them 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  to  nominate  a  dictator  to  pre- 
side at  the  elections.  They  nominated  Quintus  Fabius 
Ambustus,  and  as  master  of  the  horse  Publius  ^lius  Pse- 
tus.  But  they  having  been  irregularly  appointed,  there 
were  substituted  in  their  room  Slarcus  JEmilius  Papus 
dictator,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  master  of  the  horse. 
But  neither  did  these  hold  the  elections ;  and  the  people 
being  dissatisfied  with  all  the  magistrates  of  that  yeai",  au 
interregnum  ensued.  The  interreges  were,  Quintus  Fabiua 
Maximus  and  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus,  who  elected  con- 
suls Quintus  Publilius  Philo,  and  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor 
a  second  time ;  a  choice  universally  approved,  for  there 
were  no  commanders  at  that  time  of  higher  reputation. 

8.  They  entered  into  office  on  the  day  they  were  elect- 
ed, for  so  it  had  been  determined  by  the  fathers.  When 
the  customary  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  passed,  they 
proposed  the  consideration  of  the  Caudine  peace ;  and 
Publilius,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  fasces,  said,  "  Spu- 
rius  Postumius,  speak:"  he  arose  with  just  the  same 
countenance  with  which  he  had  passed  under  the  yoke, 
and  delivered  himself  to  this  effect :  "  Consuls,  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  have  been  called  up  first  with  marked  igno- 
miny, not  with  honer ;  and  that  I  am  ordered  to  speak,  not 
as  being  a  Senator,  but  as  a  person  answerable  as  well  for 
an  unsuccessful  war  as  for  a  disgraceful  peace.  However, 
since  the  question  propounded  by  you  is  not  concerning 

26* 
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our  guilt  or  our  punishment,  waving  a  defense,  which 
would  not  be  very  diflScult,  before  meu  who  are  not  un- 
acquainted with  human  casualties  or  necessities,  I  shall 
briefly  state  my  opinion  on  the  matter  in  question  ;  which 
opinion  will  testify  whether  I  meant  to  spare  myself  or 
your  legions,  when  I  engaged  as  surety  to  the  convention, 
whether  dishonorable  or  necessary;  by  which,  however, 
the  Roman  people  are  not  bound,  inasmuch  as  it  was  con- 
cluded without  their  order ;  nor  is  any  thing  liable  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  Samnites  in  consequence  of  it,  except  our 
persons.  Let  us  then  be  delivered  up  to  them  by  the  her- 
alds, naked,  and  in  chains.  Let  us  free  the  people  of  the 
religious  obligation,  if  we  have  bound  them  under  any 
such;  so  that  there  may  be  no  i-estriction,  divine  or  hu- 
man, to  prevent  your  entering  on  the  war  anew,  without 
violating  either  religion  or  justice.  I  am  also  of  opinion 
that  the  consuls,  in  the  mean  time,  enlist,  arm,  and  lead 
out  an  army ;  but  that  they  should  not  enter  the  enemy's 
territories  before  every  particular  respecting  the  surrender 
of  us  be  regularly  executed.  You,  O  immortal  gods !  I 
pray  and  beseech  that,  although  it  has  not  been  your  vcill 
that  Spurius  Postumius  and  Titus  Veturius,  as  consuls, 
should  wage  war  with  success  against  the  Samnites,  ye  may 
yet  deem  it  sufficient  to  have  seen  us  sent  under  the  yoke ; 
to  have  seen  us  bound  under  an  infamous  convention ;  to 
have  seen  us  delivered  into  the  hands  of  our  foes  naked 
and  shackled,  taking  on  our  own  heads  the  whole  weight 
of  the  enemy's  resentment.  And  grant  that  the  consuls 
and  legions  of  Rome  may  wage  war  against  the  Samnites 
with  the  same  fortune  with  which  every  war  has  been 
waged  before  we  became  consuls."  On  his  concluding 
this  speech,  men's  minds  were  so  impressed  with  both  ad- 
miration and  compassion,  that  now  they  could  scarce  be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  same  Spurius  Postumius  who  had  been 
the  author  of  so  shameful  a  peace ;  again  lamenting  that 
such  a  man  was  likely  to  undergo,  among  the  enemy,  a 
punishment  even  beyond  that  of  others,  through  resent- 
ment for  annulling  the  peace.  When  all  the  members,  ex- 
tolling him  with  praises,  expressed  their  approbation  of 
his  sentiments,  a  protest  was  attempted  for  a  time  by  Lu- 
cius Livius  and  Quintus  Maelius,  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
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who  said  that  "  the  people  could  not  be  acquitted  of  the 
religious  obligation  by  the  consuls  being  given  up,  unless 
all  things  were  restored  to  the  Samnites  in  the  same  state 
in  which  they  had  been  at  Caudium  ;  nor  had  they  them- 
selves deserved  any  punishment  for  having,  by  becoming 
sureties  to  the  peace,  preserved  the  army  of  the  Roman 
people ;  nor,  finally,  could  they,  being  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, be  surrendered  to  the  enemy  or  treated  with  vio' 
lence." 

9.  To  this  Postumius  replied :  "  In  the  mean  time  sur- 
render us  as  unsanctified  persons,  which  ye  may  do  with- 
out offense  to  religion ;  those  sacred  and  inviolable  per- 
sonages, the  tribunes,  ye  will  afterwards  deliver  up  as  soon 
as  they  go  out  of  office ;  but,  if  ye  listen  to  me,  they  will 
be  first  scourged  with  rods,  here  in  the  Comitium,  that 
they  may  pay  this  as  interest  for  their  punishment  being 
delayed.  For,  as  to  their  denying  that  the  people  are  ac- 
quitted of  the  religious  obligation  by  our  being  given  up, 
who  is  there  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  heralds  as  not 
to  know  that  those  men  speak  in  that  manner  that  they 
themselves  may  not  be  surrendered,  rather  than  because 
the  case  is  really  so  ?  Still  I  do  not  deny,  conscript  fa- 
thers, that  compacts,  on  sureties  given,  are  as  sacred  as 
treaties,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  regard  faith  between  men, 
with  the  same  reverence  which  is  paid  to  duties  respect- 
ing the  gods  ;  but  I  insist  that  without  the  order  of  the 
people  nothing  can  be  ratified  that  is  to  bind  the  people. 
Suppose  that,  out  of  the  same  arrogance  with  which  the 
Samnites  wrung  from  us  the  convention  in  question,  they 
had  compelled  us  to  repeat  the  established  form  of  words 
for  the  suri-endering  of  cities,  would  ye,  tribunes,  say,  that 
the  Roman  people  was  surrendered?  and  that  this  city, 
these  temples  and  consecrated  grounds,  these  lands  and 
waters,  were  become  the  property  of  the  Samnites  ?  I  say 
no  more  of  the  surrender,  because  our  having  become  sure- 
ties is  the  point  insisted  on.  Now,  suppose  we  had  be- 
come sureties  that  the  Roman  people  should  quit  this  city; 
that  they  should  set  it  on  fire ;  that  they  should  have  no 
magistrates,  no  Senate,  no  laws  ;  that  they  should,  in  fu- 
ture, be  ruled  by  kings :  the  gods  forbid,  you"say.  But 
the  enormity  of  the  articles  lessens  not  the  obligation  of  a 
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compact.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  which  the  people  can  be 
bound,  it  can  in  all.  Nor  is  there  any  importance  in  an- 
other circumstance,  which  weighs,  perhaps,  with  some  ; 
whether  a  consul,  a  dictator,  or  a  praetor,  be  the  surety. 
And  this,  indeed,  was  what  even  the  Samnites  themselves 
proved,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  security  of  the  con- 
suls, but  compelled  the  lieutenants-general,  quaestors,  and 
military  tribunes  to  join  them.  Let  no  one,  then,  demand 
of  me  why  I  entered  into  such  a  compact,  when  neither 
such  power  was  vested  in  a  consul,  and  when  I  could  not 
either  to  them  insure  a  peace,  of  which  I  could  not  com- 
mand the  ratification  ;  or  in  behalf  of  you,  who  had  given 
me  no  powers.  Conscript  fathers,  none  of  the  transactions 
at  Caudium  were  directed  by  human  wisdom.  The  im- 
mortal gods  deprived  of  understanding  both  your  generals 
and  those  of  the  enemy.  On  the  one  side  we  acted  not  with 
sufficient  caution  in  the  war ;  on  the  other,  they  threw 
away  a  victory,  which  through  our  folly  they  had  obtained, 
while  they  hardly  confided  in  the  places  by  means  of  which 
they  had  conquered ;  but  were  in  haste,  on  any  terms,  to 
take  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  men  who  were  born  to  arms. 
Had  their  reason  been  sound,  would  it  have  been  difficult, 
during  the  time  which  they  spent  in  sending  for  old  men 
from  home  to  give  them  advice,  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  and  to  negotiate  a  peace  and  treaty  with  the  Senate 
and  with  the  people  ?  It  would  have  been  a  journey  of 
only  three  days  to  expeditious  travellers.  In  the  interim, 
matters  might  have  rested  under  a  truce,  that  is,  until  their 
ambassadors  should  have  brought  from  Rome  either  cer- 
tain victory  or  peace.  That  would  have  been  really  a 
compact,  on  the  faith  of  sureties,  for  we  should  have  be- 
come sureties  by  order  of  the  people.  But  neither  would 
ye  have  passed  such  an  order,  nor  should  we  have  pledged 
our  faith ;  nor  was  it  right  that  the  affair  should  have  any 
other  issue  than  that  they  should  be  vainly  mocked  with  a 
dream,  as  it  were,  of  greater  prosperity  than  their  minds 
were  capable  of  comprehending,  and  that  the  same  fortune 
which  had  entangled  our  army  should  extricate  it ;  that  an 
ineffectual  victory  should  be  frustrated  by  a  more  ineffect- 
ual peace ;  and  that  a  convention,  on  the  faith  of  a  surety, 
should  be  introduced,  which  bound  no  other  person  besides 
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the  surety.  For  what  part  had  ye,  conscript  fathers ;  what 
part  had  the  people,  in  this  affair  ?  Who  can  call  upon 
you  ?  Who  can  say  that  he  has  been  deceived  by  you  ? 
Can  the  enemy  ?  Can  a  citizen  ?  To  the  enemy  ye  en- 
gaged nothing.  Ye  ordered  no  citizen  to  engage  on  your 
behalf.  Ye  are  therefore  no  way  concerned  either  with  us, 
to  whom  ye  gave  no  commission ;  nor  with  the  Samnites, 
with  whom  ye  transacted  no  business.  Wo  are  sureties  to 
the  Samnites;  debtors,  suflSciently  wealthy  in  that  which 
is  our  own,  in  that  which  we  can  offer — our  bodies  and  our 
minds.  On  these  let  them  exercise  their  cruelty ;  against 
these  let  them  whet  their  resentment  and  their  swords. 
As  to  what  relates  to  the  tribunes,  consider  whether  the 
delivering  them  up  can  be  effected  at  the  present  time,  or 
if  it  must  be  deferred  to  another  day.  Meanwhile  let  us, 
Titus  Veturius,  and  the  rest  concerned,  offer  our  worthless 
persons,  as  atonements,  for  the  breaking  our  engagements, 
and,  by  our  sufferings,  liberate  the  Roman  armies." 

10.  Both  these  arguments,  and,  still  more,  the  author  of 
them,  powerfully  affected  the  Senators ;  as  they  did  like- 
wise every  one,  not  excepting  even  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  who  declared  that  they  would  be  directed  by 
the  Senate.  They  then  instantly  resigned  their  office,  and 
were  delivered,  together  with  the  rest,  to  the  heralds,  to  be 
conducted  to  Caudium.  On  passing  this  decree  of  the 
Senate,  it  seemed  as  if  some  new  light  had  shone  upon  the 
state :  Postumius  was  in  every  mouth  :  they  extolled  hira 
to  heaven ;  and  pronounced  his  conduct  as  equal  even  to 
the  devoting  act  of  the  consul  Publius  Decius,  aad  to  oth- 
er illustrious  acts.  "  Through  his  counsel  and  exertions," 
they  said, "  the  state  had  raised  up  its  head  from  an  igno- 
minious peace.  He  now  offered  himself  to  the  enemy's 
rage  and  to  torments ;  and  was  suffering,  in  atonement  for 
the  Roman  people."  All  turned  their  thoughts  towards 
arms  and  war,  [and  the  general  cry  was,]  "  When  shall  we 
be  permitted  with  arms  in  oar  hands  to  meet  the  Sam-^ 
nites?"  While  the  state  glowed  with  resentment  aiid 
rancor,  the  levies  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  volun- 
teers. New  legions,  composed  of  the  former  soldiers,  were 
quickly  formed,  and  an  army  marched  to  Caudium.  The 
herads,  who  went  before,  on  coming  to  tlie  gate,  ordered 
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the  sureties  of  the  peace  to  be  stripped  of  their  clothes, 
and  their  hands  to  be  tied  behind  their  backs.  As  the 
apparitor,  out  of  respect  to  his  dignity,  was  binding  Pos- 
tuniius  in  a  loose  manner,  "  Why  dp  you  not,"  said  he, 
"  draw  the  cord  tight,  that  the  surrender  may  be  regularly 
performed  ?"  Then,  when  they  came  into  the  assembly  of 
the  Saranites,  and  to  the  tribunal  of  Pontius,  Aulus  Corne™ 
lins  Arvina,  a  herald,  pronounced  these  words :  "  Foras- 
much as  these  men,  here  present,  without  orders  from  the 
Roman  people,  the  Quirites,  entered  into  surety  that  a 
treaty  should  be  made,  and  have  thereby  rendered  them- 
selves criminal ;  now,  in  order  that  the  Roman  people  may 
be  freed  from  the  crime  of  impiety,  I  here  surrender  these 
men  into  your  hands."  On  the  herald  saying  thus,  Pos- 
tumius  gave  him  a  stroke  on  the  thigh  with  his  knee,  as 
forcibly  as  he  could, and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that  "he 
was  now  a  citizen  of  Samnium,  the  other  a  Roman  ambas- 
sador ;  that  the  herald  had  been  by  him  violently  ill-treat- 
ed, contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  his  people 
would  therefore  have  the  more  justice  on  their  side  in 
waging  war." 

1 1 .  Pontius  then  said :  "  Neither  will  I  accept  such  a 
surrender,  nor  will  the  Samnites  deem  it  valid.  Spurius 
Postumius,  if  you  believe  that  there  are  gods,  why  do  you 
not  undo  all  that  has  been  done,  or  f  ulfiU  your  agreement  ? 
The  Samnite  nation  is  entitled  either  to  all  the  men  whom 
it  had  in  its  power,  or,  instead  of  them,  to  a  peace.  But  why 
do  I  call  on  you,  who,  with  as  much  regard  to  faith  as  you 
are  able  to  show,  return  yourself  a  prisoner  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror  ?  I  call  on  the  Roman  people.  If  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  convention  made  at  the  Caudiue 
forks,  let  them  replace  the  legions  within  the  defile  where 
they  were  pent  up.  Let  there  be  no  deception  on  either 
side.  Let  all  that  has  been  done  pass  as  nothing.  Let 
them  receive  again  the  arms  which  they  surrendered  by 
th-e  convention ;  let  them  return  into  their  camp.  What- 
ever they  were  in  possession  of  the  day  before  the  confer- 
ence, let  them  possess  again.  Then  let  war  and  resolute 
counsels  be  adopted.  Then  let  the  convention  and  peace 
be  rejected.  Let  us  carry  on  the  war  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  in  which  we  were  before  peace 
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was  mentioned.  Let  neither  the  Roman  people  blame  the 
convention  of  the  consuls,  nor  us  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
people.  WiU  ye  never  want  an  excuse  for  not  standing  to 
the  compacts  which  ye  make  on  being  defeated?  Ye  gave 
hostages  to  Por.sena;  ye  clandestinely  withdrew  them. 
Ye  ransomed  yoUr  state  from  the  Gauls  for  gold  ;  wliile 
they  were  receiving  the  gold,  they  were  put  to  the  swoi-d. 
Ye  concluded  a  peace  with  us,  on  condition  of  our  restor- 
ing your  captured  legions;  that  peace  ye  now^nnul:  in  fine, 
ye  always  spread  over  your  fraudulent  conduct  some  show 
of  right.  Do  the  Roman  people  disapprove  of  their  le- 
gions being  saved  by  an  ignominious  peace  ?  Let  them 
have  their  peace,  and  return  the  captured  legions  to  the 
conqueror.  This  would  be  conduct  consistent  with  faith, 
with  treaties,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  heralds.  But  that 
you  should,  in  consequence  of  the  convention,  obtain  what 
you  desired,  the  safety  of  so  many  of  your  countrymen, 
while  I  obtain  not  what  I  stipulated  for  on  sending  you 
back  those  men,  a  peace ;  is  this  the  law  which  you,  Aulus 
Cornelius,  which  ye,  heralds,  prescribe  to  nations?  But 
for  my  part,  I  neither  accept  those  men  whom  ye  pretend 
to  surrender,  nor  consider  them  as  surrendered  ;  nor  do  I 
hinder  them  from  returning  into  their  own  country,  which 
stands  bound  under  an  actual  convention,  formally  entered 
into,  carrying  with  them  the  wrath  of  all  the  gods,  whose 
authority  is  thus  baifled.  Wage  war,  since  Spurius  Pos- 
tumius  has  just  now  struck  with  his  knee  the  herald,  in 
character  of  ambassador.  The  gods  are  to  believe  that 
Postumius  is  a  citizen  of  Samnium,not  of  Rome;  and  that 
a  Roman  ambassador  has  been  violated  by  a  Samnite ;  and 
that  therefore  a  just  W9,r  has  been  waged  against  us  by 
you.  That  men  of  years,  and  of  consular  dignity,  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  such  mockery  of  religion  in  the 
face  of  day !  and  should  have  recourse  to  such  shallow 
artifices  to  palliate  their  breach  of  faith,  unworthy  even  of 
children  !  Go,  lictor,  take  of£  the  bonds  from  those  Ro- 
mans. Let  no  one  delay  them  from  departing  when  they 
think  proper."  Accordingly,  they  returned  unhurt  from 
Caudium  to  the  Roman  camp,  having  Jicquitted  certainly 
their  own  faith,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  public. 
,     12.  The  Samnites  finding  that,  instead  of  a  peace  which 
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flattered  their  pride,  the  war  was  revived,  and  with  the  ut- 
most inveteracy,  not  only  felt,  in  their  minds,  a  foreboding 
of  all  the  consequences  which  ensued,  but  saw  them,  in  a 
manner,  before  their  eyes.  They  now,  too  late  and  in 
vain,  applauded  the  plans  of  old  Pontius,  by  blundering 
between  which  they  had  exchanged  the  possession  of  vic- 
tory for  an  uncertain  peace ;  and,  having  lost  the  opportu- 
nity of  doing  a  kindness  or  an  injury,  were  now  to  fight 
against  men  whom  they  might  have  either  put  out  of  the 
way  forever  as  enemies  or  engaged  forever  as  friends. 
And  such  was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  men's 
minds  since  the  Caudine  peace,  even  before  any  trial  of 
strength  had  shown  an  advantage  on  either  side,  that  Pos- 
tumius,  by  surrendering  himself,  had  acquired  greater  re- 
nown among  the  Romans  than  Pontius  among  the  Sam- 
nites,  by  his  bloodless  victory.  The  Romans  considered 
their  being  at  liberty  to  make  war  as  certain  victory ; 
while  the  Samnites  supposed  the  Romans  victorious  the 
moment  they  resumed  their  arms.  Meanwhile  the  Satri- 
cans  revolted  to  the  Samnites,  who  attacked  the  colony  of 
Fregellse,  by  a  sudden  surprise  in  the  night,  accompanied, 
as  it  appears,  by  the  Satricans.  From  that  time  until  day 
their  mutual  fears  kept  both  parties  quiet :  the  daylight 
was  the  signal  for  battle,  which  the  Fregellans  contrived  to 
maintain,  for  a  considerable  time,  without  loss  of  ground ; 
both  because  they  fought  for  their  religion  and  liberty, 
and  the  multitude,  who  were  unfit  to  bear  arras,  assisted 
them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  At  length  a  stratagem 
gave  the  advantage  to  the  assailants ;  for  they  suffered  the 
voice  of  a  crier  to  be  heard  proclaiming,  that  "  whoever 
laid  down  his  arms  might  retire  in  safety."  This  relaxed 
their  eagerness  in  the  fight,  and  they  began  almost  every- 
where to  throw  away  their  arms.  A  part,  more  deter- 
mined, however,  retaining  their  arms,  rushed  out  by  the  op- 
posite gate,  and  their  boldness  brought  greater  safety  to 
them  than  their  fears,  which  inclined  them  to  credulity,  did 
to  the  others ;  for  the  Samnites,  having  surrounded  the 
latter  with  fires,  burned  them  all  to  death,  while  they  made 
vain  appeals  to  the  faith  of  gods  and  men.  The  consuls 
having  settled  the  provinces  between  them,  Papirius  pro- 
ceeded into  Apulia  to  Luceria,  where  the  Roman  horse- 
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men,  given  as  hostages  at  Caudium,  were  kept  in  custody : 
Publilius  remained  in  Samnium,  to  oppose  the  Caudine  le- 
gions. This  proceeding  perplexed  the  minds  of  the  Sam- 
nites :  they  could  not  safely  determine  either  to  go  to 
Luceria,  lest  the  enemy  should  press  on  their  rear ;  or  to 
remain  where  they  were,  lest  in  the  mean  time  Luceria 
should  be  lost.  They  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  fortune,  and 
to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle  with  Publilius :  accordingly 
they  drew  out  their  forces  into  the  field. 

13.  When  Publilius  was  about  to  engage,  considering  it 
proper  to  address  his  soldiers  first,  he  ordered  an  assem- 
bly to  be  summoned.  But  though  they  ran  together  to 
the  general's  quarters  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  yet  so 
loud  were  their  clamors,  demanding  the  fight,  that  none  of 
the  general's  exliortations  were  heard:  each  man's  own 
reflections  on  the  late  disgrace  served  as  an  exhortation. 
They  advanced  therefore  to  battle,  urging  the  standard- 
bearers  to  hasten ;  and  lest,  in  beginning  the  conflict, 
there  should  be  any  delay  in  wielding  their  javelins,  and 
then  drawing  their  swords,  they  threw  away  the  former, 
as  if  a  signal  to  that  purpose  had  been  given,  and,  draw- 
ing the  latter,  rushed  in  full  speed  upon  the  foe.  Nothing 
of  a  general's  skill  was  displayed  in  forming  ranks  or  re- 
serves ;  the  resentment  of  the  troops  performed  all,  with 
a  degree  of  fury  little  inferior  to  madness.  The  enemy, 
therefore,  were  not  only  completely  routed,  not  even  dar- 
ing to  embarrass  their  flight  by  retreating  to  their  camp, 
but,  dispersing,  made  towards  Apulia  in  scattered  parties : 
afterward*,  however,  collecting  their  forces  into  one  body, 
they  reached  Luceria.  The  same  exasperation  which  had 
carried  the  Romans  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  line 
carried  them  forward  also  into  their  camp,  where  greater 
carnage  was  made,  and  more  blood  spilt,  than  even  in  the 
field,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  spoil  was  destroyed 
in  their  rage.  The  other  army,  with  the  consul  Papirius, 
had  now  arrived  at  Arpi,  on  the  sea-coast,  having  passed 
without  molestation  through  all  the  countries  in  their 
way ;  which  was  owing  to  the  ill-treatment  received  by 
those  people  from  the  Samnites,  and  their  hatred  towards 
them,  rather  than  to  any  favor  received  from  the  Roman 
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people.  For  such  of  the  Samnites  as  dwelt  on  the  mount-' 
ains  in  separate  villages  used  to  ravage  the  low  lands  and 
the  places  on  the  coast ;  and  being  mountaineers,  and  sav- 
age themselves,  despised  the  husbandmen  who  were  of  a 
gentler  kind,  and,  as  generally  happens,  resembled  the  dis- 
trict they  inhabited.  Now  if  this  tract  had  been  favora- 
bly affected  towards  the  Samnites,  either  the  Roman  army 
could  have  been  prevented  from  reaching  Arpi,  or,  as 
it  lay  between  Rome  and  Arpi,  it  might  have  intercepted 
the  convoys  of  provisions,  and  utterly  destroyed  them  by 
the  consequent  scarcity  of  all  necessaries.  Even  as  it  was, 
when  they  went  from  thence  to  Luceria,  both  the  besieg- 
ers and  the  besieged  were  distressed  equally  by  want. 
Every  kind  of  supplies  was  brought  to  the  Romans  from 
Arpi ;  but  in  so  very  scanty  proportion,  that  the  horse- 
men had  to  carry  corn  from  thence  to  the  camp,  in  little 
bags,  for  the  foot,  who  were  employed  in  the  outposts, 
watches,  and  works ;  and  sometimesr  falling  in  with  the 
enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  throw  the  corn  from  off  their 
horses  in  order  to  fight.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  other 
consul  and  his  victorious  army,  both  provisions  had  been 
brought  in  to  the  Samnites,  and  reinforcements  conveyed 
in  to  them  from  the  mountains ;  but  the  coming  of  Pub- 
lilius  contracted  all  their  resources ;  for,  committing  the 
siege  to  the  care  of  his  colleague,  and  keeping  himself  dis- 
engaged, he  threw  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  ene- 
my's convoys.  There  being,  therefore,  little  hope  for  the 
besieged,  or  that  they  would  be  able  much  longer  to  en- 
dure want,  the  Samnites,  encamped  at  Luceria,  were  obliged 
to  collect  their  forces  from  every  side,  and  come  to  an  en- 
gagement with  Papirius. 

14.  At  this  juncture,  while  both  parties  were  preparing 
for  an  action,  ambassadors  from  the  Tarentines  inter- 
posed, requiring  both  Samnites  and  Romans  to  desist 
from  war ;  with  menaces  that,  "  if  either  refused  to  agree 
to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  would  join  their  arms 
with  the  other  party  against  them."  Papirius,  on  hearing 
the  purport  of  their  embassy,  as  if  influenced  by  their 
words,  .answered  that  he  would  consult  his  colleague :  he 
•ihen  sent  for  him,  employing  the  intermediate  time  in  the 
necessary  preparations;  and  when  he  had  conferred  with 
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him  on  a  matter  about  which  no  doubt  was  entertained, 
he  made  the  signal  for  battle.  While  the  consuls  were 
employed  in  performing  the  religious  rites,  and  the  other 
usual  business  preparatory  to  an  engagement,  the  Taren- 
tine  ambassadors  put  themselves  in  their  way,  expecting 
an  answer :  to  whom  Papirius  said,  "  Taientines,  the 
priest  reports  that  the  auspices  *re  favorable,  and  that 
our  sacrifices  have  been  attended  with  excellent  omens : 
under  the  direction  of  the  gods,  we  are  proceeding,  as  you 
see,  to  action."  He  then  ordered  the  standards  to  move, 
and  led  out  the  troops  ;  thus  rebuking  the  exorbitant  arro- 
gance of  that  nation,  which,  at  a  time  when,  through  intes- 
tine discord  and  sedition,  it  was  unequal  to  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  affairs,  yet  presumed  to  prescribe  the 
bounds  of  peace  and  war  to  others.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Samnites,  who  had  neglected  every  preparation  for  fight- 
ing, either  because  they  were  really  desirous  of  peace,  or 
it  seemed  their  interest  to  pretend  to  be  so,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Tarentines,  when  they  saw,  on 
a  sudden,  the  Romans  drawn  up  for  battle,  cried  out  that 
"  they  would  continue  to  be  directed  by  the  Tarentines, 
and  would  neither  march  out  nor  carry  their  arms  beyond 
the  rampart ;  that,  if  deceived,  they  would  rather  endure 
any  consequence  which  chance  may  bring,  than  show  con- 
tempt to  the  Tarentines,  the  advisers  of  peace."  The  con- 
suls said,  that  "  they  embraced  the  omen,  and  prayed  that 
the  enemy  might  continue  in  the  resolution  of  not  even  de- 
fending their  rampart."  Then,  dividing  the  forces  be- 
tween them,  they  advanced  to  the  works ;  and,  making 
an  assault  on  every  side  at  once,  while  some  filled  up  the 
trenches,  others  tore  down  the  rampart  and  tumbled  it 
into  the  trench.  All  were  stimulated,  not  only  by  their 
native  courage,  but  by  the  resentment  which,  since  their 
disgrace,  had  been  festering  in  their  breasts.  They  made 
their  way  into  the  camp  ;  where,  every  one  repeating  that 
here  was  not  Caudium,  nor  the  forks,  nor  the  impassable 
glens,  where  cunning  haughtily  triumphed  over  error ;  but 
Roman  valor,  which  no  rampart  nor  trench  could  ward 
off — they  slew,  without  distinction,  those  who  resisted 
and  those  who  fled,  the  armed  and  unarmed,  freemen  and 
slaves,, young  and  old,  men  and  cattle.     Nor  would  a  sin- 
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gle  animal  have  escaped,  had  not  the  consuls  given  the 
signal  for  retreat ;  and,  by  commands  and  threats,  forced 
out  of  the  camp  the  soldiers,  greedy  of  slaughter.  As 
they  wei-e  highly  incensed  at  being  thus  interrupted  in  the 
gratification  of  their  vengeance,  a  speech  was  immediately 
addressed  to  them,  assuring  the  soldiers  that  "  the  con- 
.guls  neither  did  nor  wo»ld  fall  short  of  any  one  of  the  sol- 
diers in  hatred  towards  the  enemy ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
they  led  the  way  in  battle,  so  would  they  have  done  the 
same  in  executing  unbounded  vengeance,  had  not  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  six  hundred  horsemen,  who  were  confined 
as  hostages  in  Luceria,  restrained  their  inclinations ;  lest 
total  despair  of  pardon  might  drive  on  the  enemy  blindly 
to  take  vengeance  on  them,  eager  to  destroy  them  before 
they  themselves  should  perish."  The  soldiers  highly  ap- 
plauded this  conduct,  and  rejoiced  that  their  resentment 
had  been  checked,  and  acknowledged  that  every  thing 
ought  to  be  endured,  rather  than  that  the  safety  of  so 
many  Roman  youths  of  the  first  distinction  should  be 
brought  into  danger. 

15.  The  assembly  being  then  dismissed,  a  consultation 
was  held,  whether  they  should  press  forward  the  siege  of 
Luceria  with  all  their  forces  ;  or  whether,  with  one  of  the 
commanders  and  his  army,  trial  should  be  made  of  the 
Apulians,  a  nation  in  the  neighborhood  still  doubtful.  The 
consul  Publilius  set  out  to  make  a  circuit  through  Apulia, 
and  in  the  one  expedition  either  reduced  by  force,  or  re- 
ceived into  alliance  on  conditions,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  states.  Papirius  likewise,  who  had  remained  to 
prosecute  the  siege  of  Luceria,  soon  found  the  event  agree- 
able to  his  hopes;  for  all  the  roads  being  blocked  up 
through  which  provisions  used  to  be  conveyed  from  Sam- 
nium,  the  Samnites,  who  were  in  garrison,  v/ere  reduced  so 
low  by  famine,  that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Roman 
consul,  proposing  that  he  should  raise  the  siege,  on  receiv- 
ing the  horsemen  who  were  the  cause  of  the  war.  To 
whom  Papirius  returned  this  answer,  that  "  they  ought  to 
have  consulted  Pontius,  son  of  Herennius,  by  whose  advice 
they  had  sent  the  Romans  under  the  yoke,  what  treatment 
he  thought  fitting  for  the  conquered  to  undergo.  But 
since,  instead  of  offering  fair  terms  themselves,  they  chose 
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rather  that  they  should  be  imposed  on  them  by  their  ene- 
mies, he  desired  them  to  carry  back  orders  to  the  troops 
in  Luceria,  that  they  should  leave  within  the  walls  their 
arms,  baggage,  beasts  of  burden,  and  all  persons  unfit  for 
war.  The  soldiers  he  would  send  under  the  yoke  with 
single  garments,  retaliating  the  disgrace  formerly  inflicted, 
not  inflicting  a  new  one."  The  terms  were  not  rejected. 
Seven  thousand  soldiers  were  sent  under  the  yoke,  and  an 
immense  booty  was  seized  in  Luceria,  all  the  standards 
and  arms  which  they  had  lost  at  Caudium  being  recover- 
ed ;  and,  what  greatly  surpassed  all  their  joy,  recovered 
the  horsemen  whom  the  Samnites  had  sent  to  Luceria  to 
be  kept  as  pledges  of  the  peace.  Hardly  ever  did  the  Ro- 
mans gain  a  victory  more  distinguished  for  the  sudden  re- 
verse produced  in  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  especially  if 
it  be  true,  as  I  find  in  some  annals,  that  Pontius,  son  of 
Herennius,  the  Samnite  general,  was  sent  under  the  yoke 
along  with  the  rest,  to  atone  for  the  disgrace  of  the  con- 
suls. I  think  it,  indeed,  more  strange  that  there  should 
exist  any  doubt  whether  it  was  Lucius  Cornelius,  in  quali- 
ty of  dictator;  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor  being  master  of  the 
horse,  who  performed  these  achievements  at  Caudium, 
and  afterwards  at  Luceria,  as  the  single  avenger  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  Romans,  enjoying  the  best-deserved  tri- 
umph, perhaps,  next  to  that  of  Furius  Camillus,  whiel^had 
ever  yet  been  obtained  ;  or  whether  that  honor  belongs  to 
the  consuls,  and  particularly  to  Papirius.  This  uncertainty 
is  followed  by  another,  whether,  at  the  next  election.  Par 
pirius  Cursor  was  chosen  consul  a  third  time,  with  Quin- 
tus  Aulius  Ceretanus  a  second  time,  being  re-elected  in  re- 
quital of  his  services  at  Luceria ;  or  whether  it  was  Lu- 
cius Papirius  Mugillanus,  the  surname  being  mistaken. 

16.  From  henceforth  the  accounts  are  clear  that  the 
other  wars  were  conducted  to  a  conclusion  by  the  consuls. 
Atilius,  by  one  successful  battle,  entirely  conquered  the 
Forentans.  The  city,  to  which  their  ai-my  had  retreated 
after  its  defeat,  surrendered  on  terms,  hostages  having 
been  demanded.  With  similar  success  the  other  consul 
conducted  his  operations  against  the  Satricans;  who, 
though  Roman  citizens,  had,  after  the  misfortune  at  Caudi- 
um, revolted  to  the  Samnites,  and  received  a  garrison  inta 
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their  city.  The  Satricans,  however,  when  the  Roman  army 
approached  their  walls,  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  peace,  with 
humble  entreaties  ;  to  whom  the  .consul  answered  harshly, 
that  "they  must  not  come  again  to  him, unless  they  ei- 
ther put  to  death  or  delivered  up  the  Samnite  garrison  :" 
by  which  terms  greater  terror  was  struck  into  the  colo- 
nists than  by  the  arms  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
The  deputies,  accordingly,  several  times  asking  the  consul 
how  he  thought  that  they,  who  were  few  and  weak,  could 
attempt  to  use  force  against  a  garrison  so  strong  and  well- 
armed  ;  he  desired  them  to  "  seek  counsel  from  those  by 
whose  advice  they  had  received  that  garrison  into  the 
city."  They  then  departed,  and  returned  to  their  coun- 
trymen, having  obtained  from  the  consul,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, permission  to  consult  their  Senate  on  the  matter,  and 
bring  back  their  answer  to  him.  Two  factions  divided 
the  Senate ;  one  that  whose  leaders  had  been  the  authors 
of  the  defection  from  the  Roman  people,  the  other  con- 
sisted of  the  citizens  who  retained  their  loyalty;  both, 
however,  showed  an  earnest  desire  that  every  means  should 
be  used  towards  effecting  an  accommodation  with  the  con- 
sul for  the  restoration  of  peace.  As  the  Samnite  garrison, 
being  in  no  respect  pi-epared  for  holding  out  a  siege,  in- 
tended to  retire  the  next  niglit  out  of  the  town,  one  party 
thought  it  sufficient  to  discover  to  the  consul  at  Avhathour. 
through  what  gate,  and  by  what  road,  his  enemy  was  to 
march  out.  The  other,  against  whose  wishes  defection  to 
the  Samnites  had  occurred,  even  opened  one  of  the  gates 
for  the  consul  in  the  night,  secretly  admitting  the  armed 
enemy  into  the  town.  In  consequence  of  this  twofold 
treachery,  the  Samnite  garrison  was  surprised  and  over- 
powered by  an  ambush  placed  in  the  woody  places  neai 
the  road ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  shout  was  raised  in  the 
city,  which  was  now  filled  with  the  enemy.  Thus,  in  the 
short  space  of  one  hour  the  Samnites  were  put  to  the 
Sword,  the  Satricans  made  prisoners,  and  all  things  reduced 
under  the  power  of  the  consul ;  who,  having  instituted  ar 
inquiry  by  whose  means  the  revolt  had  taken  place, 
scourged  with  rods  and  beheaded  such  as  he  found  to  be 
guilty;  and  then,  disarming  the  Satricans,  he  placed  c 
strong  garrison  in  the  place.     On  this  those  writers  state 
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that  Papirius  Cursor  proceeded  to  Rome  to  celebrate  his 
triumph,  who  say  that  it  was  under  his  guidance  Luceria 
was  retaken,  and  the  Samnites  sent  under  the  yoke.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  a  warrioi-,  he  was  deserving  of  every  military 
praise,  exeelling  not  only  in  vigor  of  mind,  but  likewise  in 
strength  of  body.  He  possessed  extraordinary  swiftness 
of  foot,  surpassing  every  one  of  his  age  in  running,  from 
whence  came  the  surname  into  his  family ;  and  he  is  said, 
either  from  the  robustness  of  his  frame  or  from  much 
practice,  to  have  been  able  to  digest  a  very  large  quantity 
of  food  and  wine.  Never  did  either  the  foot-soldier  or 
horseman  feel  military  service  more  laborious  under  any 
general,  because  he  was  of  a  constitution  not  to  be  over- 
come by  fatigue.  The  cavalry,  on  some  occasion,  ventur- 
ing to  request  that,  in  consideration  of  their  good  behav- 
ior, he  would  excuse  them  some  part  of  their  business,  he 
told  them,  "  Ye  should  not  say  that  no  indulgence  has 
been  granted  you  ;  I  excuse  you  from  rubbing  your  horses' 
backs  when  ye  dismount."  He  supported  also  the  author- 
ity of  command  in  all  its  vigor,  both  among  the  allies  and 
his  countrymen.  The  praetor  of  Prasneste,  through  fear, 
had  been  tardy  in  bringing  forward  his  men  from  the  re- 
serve to  the  front ;  he,  walking  before  his  tent,  ordered 
him  to  be  called,  and  then  bade  the  lictor  to  make  ready 
his  axe,  on  which,  the  Prtenestine  standing  frightened  al- 
most to  death,  he  said,  "  Here,  lictor,  cut  away  this  stump, 
it  is  troublesome  to  people  as  they  walk ;"  and,  after  thus 
alarming  him  with  the  dread  of  the  severest  punishment, 
he  imposed  a  fine  and  dismissed  him.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
that  during  that  age,  than  which  none  was  ever  more  pro- 
ductive of  virtuous  characters,  there  was  no  man  in  whom 
the  Roman  affairs  found  a  more  effectual  support;  nay, 
people  even  marked  him  out,  in  their  minds,  as  a  match 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  in  case  that,  having  completed 
the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  should  have  turned  his  arms  on 
Europe. 

IV.  Nothing  can  be  found  farther  from  my  intention, 
since  the  commencement  of  this  history,  than  to  digress, 
more  than  necessity  required,  from  the  course  of  narra- 
tion ;  and,  by  embellishing  my  work  with  variety,  to  seek 
pleasing  resting-places,  as  it  were,  for  my  readers,  and  re- 
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laxation  for  my  own  mind ;  nevertlieless,  the  mention  oi 
so  great  a  king  and  commander  now  calls  forth  to  public 
view  those  silent  reflections  with  which  it  has  oftentimes 
occupied  my  mind,  and  disposes  me  to  inquire  whal 
would  have  been  the  consequence,  respecting  the  affairs  ol 
the  Romans,  if  they  had  happened  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Alexander.  The  circumstances  of  greatest 
moment  in  war  seem  to  be  the  number  and  bravery  of  the 
soldiers,  the  abilities  of  the  commanders,  and  fortune, 
which  exerts  a  powerful  sway  over  all  human  concerns, 
and  especially  over  those  of  war.  Now  these  particulars, 
to  one  who  considers  them  both  separately  and  collective- 
ly, must  clearly  convince  an  observer  that  not  only  othei 
kings  and  nations,  but  that  even  Alexander  himself,  would 
have  found  the  Roman  empire  invincible.  And  first,  tc 
begin  with  comparing  the  commanders.  I  do  not,  indeed 
deny  that  Alexander  was  a  captain  of  consummate  merit 
but  still  it  renders  him  more  illustrious  that  he  was  singh 
in  command,  and  that  he  died  young,  while  his  affairs 
were  advancing  in  improvement,  and  while  he  had  not  yei 
experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune.  For,  to  pass  by  othei 
illustrious  kings  and  leaders,  who  afford  exemplary  in 
stances  of  the  decline  of  human  greatness,  what  was  it  bu: 
length  of  life  which  subjected  Cyrus  (whom  the  Greeks 
in  their  panegyrics,  exalt  so  far  beyond  all  others)  to  th( 
caprice  of  fortune  ?  And  the  same  was,  lately,  the  case  o: 
Pompey  the  Great.  I  shall  enumerate  the  Roman  chiefs 
— ^not  every  one  of  every  age,  but  those  very  ones  witl 
whom,  either  as  consuls  or  dictators,  Alexander  migh 
have  been  engaged  :  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus,  Caius  Mar 
cins  Rutilus,  Caius  Sulpicius,  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus 
Quintus  PubliUus  Philo,  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor,  Quintui 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  two  Decii,  Lucius  Volumnius,  Mani 
us  Curius.  Then  follow  a  number  of  very  extraordinary 
men,  had  it  so  happened  that  he  had  first  engaged  in  wa 
with  Carthage,  and  had  came  into  Italy  at  a  more  ad 
vanced  period  of  life.  Every  one  of  these  both  possessec 
powers  of  mind  and  a  capacity  equal  with  Alexander ;  anc 
also  a  regular  system  of  military  discipline  had  been  trans 
mitted  from  one  to  another,  from  the  first  rise  of  the  cit; 
of  Rome — a  system  now  reduced  into  the  form  of  an  art 
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completely  digested  in  a  train  of  fixed  and  settled  princi- 
ples. According  to  these  principles  kings  had  carried  on 
wars  ;  and  afterwards,  the  expellers  of  those  kings,  the  Ju- 
nii  and  Valerii ;  according  to  these  the  Fabii,  the  Quin- 
tii,  the  Cornelii,  and  so  too  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  an 
old  man  in  the  earlier  years  of  those  with  whom  Alexan- 
der must  have  fought.  Manlius  Torquatus,  had  he  met 
him  in  the  field,  might  pei'haps  have  yielded  to  Alexander 
in  discharging  military  duties  in  battle  (for  these  also 
rendered  him  no  less  illustrious) ;  and  so  might  Valerius 
Corvus ;  men  who  were  distinguished  soldiers  before  they 
became  commanders.  The  same,  too,  might  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Decii,  who,  after  devoting  their  persons, 
rushed  upon  the  enemy;  or  of  Papirius  Cursor,  though 
possessed  of  such  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind.  By 
the  counsels  of  one  youth,  it  is  possible  the  wisdom  of  a 
whole  Senate,  not  to  mention  individuals,  might  have  been 
baffled,  [consisting  of  such  members]  that  he  alone,  who 
declared  that  "  it  consisted  of  kings,"  conceived  a  correct 
idea  of  a  Roman  Senate.  But  then  the  danger  was,  that 
with  more  judgment  than  any  one  of  those  whom  I  have 
named  he  might  choose  ground  for  an  encampment,  pro- 
vide supplies,  guard  against  stratagems,  distinguish  the 
season  for  fighting,  form  his  line  of  battle,  or  strengthen  it 
properly  with  reserves.  He  would  have  owned  that  he 
was  not  dealing  with  Darius,  who  drew  after  him  a  train 
of  women  and  eunuchs ;  saw  nothing  about  him  but  gold 
and  purple;  was  encumbered  with  the  trappings  of  his 
state,  and  should  be  called  his  prey,  rather  than  his  antag- 
onist ;  whom,  therefore,  he  vanquished  without  loss  of 
blood,  and  had  no  other  merit  on  the  occasion  than  that  of 
showing  a  proper  spirit  in  desj)ising  empty  show.  The  as- 
pect of  Italy  would  have  appeared  to  him  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent nature  from  that  of  India,  which  he  traversed  in  the 
guise  of  a  reveller,  at  the  head  of  a  crew  of  drunkards,  if 
he  had  seen  the  forests  of  Apulia  and  the  mountains  of 
Lucania,  with  the  vestiges  of  the  disasters  of  his  house, 
and  where  his  uncle  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been 
lately  cut  off. 

18.  We  are  now  speaking  of  Alexander  not  yet  in- 
toxicated by  prosperity,  the  seductions  of  which  no  man 

Vol.  I.— 2 '7 
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was  less  capable  of  withstanding.  But  if  he  is  to  b^ 
judged  from  the  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  the  new  stati 
of  his  fortune,  and  from  the  new  disposition,  as  I  nia; 
say,  which  he  put  on  after  his  successes,  he  would  hav 
entered  Italy  more  like  Darius  than  Alexander,  am 
would  have  brought  thither  an  army  who  had  forgol 
ten  Macedonia,  and  were  degenerating  into  the  manner 
of  the  Persians.  It  is  painful,  in  speaking  of  so  grea 
a  king,  to  recite  his  ostentatious  change  of  dress ;  hi 
requiring  that  people  should  address  him  with  adulatior 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  a  practice  insup 
portable  to  the  Macedonians,  had  they  even  been  conquei 
ed,  much  more  so  when  they  were  victorious ;  the  shocl 
ing  cruelty  of  his  punishments  ;  his  murdering  his  friend 
in  the  midst  of  feasting  and  wine ;  with  the  folly  of  hi 
fiction  respecting  his  birth.  What  must  have  been  th 
consequence  if  his  love  of  wine  had  daily  become  mor 
intense?  if  his  fierce  and  imcontrollable  anger?  And  a 
I  mention  not  any  one  circumstance  of  which  there  is 
doubt  among  writers,  do  we  consider  these  as  no  dispai 
agements  to  the  qualifications  of  a  commander?  Bu 
then,  as  is  frequently  repeated  by  the  silliest  of  th 
Greeks,  who  are  fond  of  exalting  the  reputation,  even  c 
the  Parthians,  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  name,  th 
danger  was  that  the  Roman  people  would  not  have  ha 
resolution  to  bear  up  against  the  splendor  of  Alexander 
name,  who,  however,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  known  t 
them  even  by  common  fame ;  and  while,  in  Athens,  a  stat 
reduced  to  weakness  by  the  Macedonian  arms,  which  a 
the  very  time  saw  the  ruins  of  Thebes  smoking  in  it 
neighborhood,  men  had  spirit  enough  to  declaim  with  fre( 
dom  against  him,  as  is  manifest  from  the  copies  of  thei 
speeches,  which  have  been  preserved ;  [we  are  to  be  told 
that  out  of  such  a  number  of  Roman  chiefs  no  one  woul 
have  freely  uttered  his  sentiments.  How  great  soever  ou 
idea  of  this  man's  greatness  may  be,  still  it  is  the  grea 
ness  of  an  individual,  constituted  by  the  successes  of  a  li' 
tie  more  than  ten  years ;  «,nd'  those  who  give  it  pre-em 
nence  on  account  that  the  Roman  people  have  been  defea 
ed,  though  not  in  any  entire  war,  yet  in  several  battlei 
whereas  Alexander  was  never  once  unsuccessful  in  a  sing] 
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fight,  do  not  consider  that  they  are  comparing  the  actions 
of  one  man,  and  that  a  young  man,  with  the  exploits  of  a 
nation  waging  wars  now  eight  hundred  years.  Can  we 
wonder  if,  wlicn  on  the  one  side  more  ages  are  numbered 
than  years  on  the  other,  fortune  varied  more  in  so  long  a 
lapse  of  time  than  in  the  short  term  of  thirteen  years  ?' 
But  why  not  compare  the  success  of  one  general  with  that 
of  another?  How  many  Roman  commanders  might  I 
name  who  never  lost  a  battle  ?  In  the  annals  of  the  mag- 
istrates and  the  records  we  may  run  over  whole  pages  of 
consuls  and  dictators,  with  whose  bravery,  and  successes 
also,  the  Roman  people  never  once  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. And  what  renders  them  more  deserving  of  ad- 
miration than  Alexander,  or  any  king,  is,  that  some  of 
these  acted  in  the  office  of  dictator,  which  lasted  only  ten, 
or  it  might  be  twenty  days ;  none,  in  a  charge  of  longer 
duration  than  the  consulship  of  a  year;  their  levies  ob- 
structed by  plebeian  tribunes ;  often  late  in  taking  the 
field ;  recalled,  before  the  time,  on  account  of  elections ; 
amidst  the  very  busiest  efforts  of  the  campaign,  their  year 
of  office  expired  ;  sometimes  the  rashness,  sometimes  the 
perverseness  of  a  colleague,  proving  an  impediment  or  det- 
riment; and,  finally,  succeeding  to  the  unfortunate  ad- 
ministration of  a  predecessor,  with  an  army  of  raw  or  ill- 
disciplined  men.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  kings,  being  not 
only  free  from  every  kind  of  impediment,  but  masters  of 
circumstances  and  seasons,  control  all  things  in  subservi- 
ency to  their  designs,  themselves  uncontrolled  by  any. 
So  that  Alexander,  unconquered,  would  have  encountered 
unconquered  commanders  ;  and  would  have  had  stakes  of 
equal  consequence  pledged  on  the  issue.  Nay,  the  hazard 
had  been  greater  on  his  side ;  because  the  Macedonians 
would  have  had  but  one  Alexander,  who  was  not  only  lia- 
ble, but  fond  of  exposing  himself  to  casualties ;  the  Ro- 
mans would  have  had  many  equal  to  Alexander,  both  in 
renown  and  in  the  greatness  of  their  exploits  ;  any  one  of 
whom  might  live  or  die,  according  to  his  destiny,  without 
any  material  consequence  to  the  public. 

19.  It  remains  that  the  forces  be  compared  together, 
with  respect  to  their  numbers,  the   quality  of  the  men, 
'  The  Juration  of  Alexander's  military  caieer.     . 
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and  their  supplies  of  auxiliaries.  NoWp  in  the  general 
surveys  of  that  age,  there  were  rated  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  so  that,  on  every  revolt  of  the  Latin 
confederates,  ten  legions  were  enlisted  almost  entirely  in 
the  city  levy.  It  often  happened,  during  those  years,  that 
four  or  five  armies  were  employed  at  a  time  in  Etru- 
ria,  in  Umbria,  the  Gauls  also  being  at  war,  in  Samni- 
ura,  in  Lucania.  Then  as  to  all  Latium,  with  the  Sabines 
and  Yolscians,  the  ^quans  and  all  Campania;  half  of 
Umbria,  Etruria,  and  the  Piceutians,  the  Marsians,  Pelig- 
nians,  Vestinians,  and  Apulians ;  to  whom  we  may  add 
the  whole  coast  of  the  lower  sea,  possessed  by  the  Greeks, 
from  Thurii  to  Neapolis  and  Cumee;  and  the  Samnites 
from  thence  as  far  as  Antium  and  Ostia :  all  these  he 
would  have  found  either  powerful  allies  to  the  Romans,  or 
deprived  of  power  by  their  arms.  He  would  have  crossed 
the  sea  with  his  veteran  Macedonians,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand 
horse,  these  mostly  Thessaliaus.  This  was  the  whole  of 
his  strength.  Had  he  brought  with  him  Persians  and  In- 
dians, and  those  other  nations,  it  would  be  dragging  after 
him  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  support.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  Romans,  being  at  home,  would  have  had  recruits 
at  hand  :  Alexander,  waging  war  in  a  foreign  country, 
would  have  found  his  army  worn  out  with  l.ong  service,  as 
happened  afterwards  to  Hannibal.  As  to  arms,  theirs  were 
a  buckler  and  long  spears  ;  those  of  the  Romans,  a  shield, 
which  covered  the  body  more  effectually,  and  a  jave- 
lin, a  much  more  forcible  weapon  than  the  spear,  either 
in  throwing  or  striking.  The  soldiers,  on  both  sides, 
were  used  to  steady  combat,  and  to  preserve  their  ranks. 
But  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  unapt  for  motion,  and 
composed  of  similar  parts  throughout :  the  Roman  line, 
less  compact,  consisting  of  several  various  parts,  was  easi- 
ly divided  as  occasion  required,  and  as  easily  conjoined. 
Then  what  soldier  is  comparable  to  the  Roman  in  the 
throwing  up  of  works  ?  who  better  calculated  to  endure 
fatigue  ?  Alexander,  if  overconje  in  one  battle,  would  have 
been  overcome  in  war.  The  Roman,  whom  Claudium, 
whom  Cannse,  did  not  crush,  what  line  of  battle  could 
crush?  ^In  truth,  even  should  events  have  been  favorable 
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to  him  at  first,  he  would  have  often  wished  for  the  Per- 
sians, the  Indians,  and  the  effeminate  tribes  of  Asia,  as  op< 
ponents  ;  and  would  have  acknowledged  that  his  wars  had 
been  waged  with  women,  as  we  are  told  was  said  by  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound, 
when  comparing  the  wars  waged  in  Asia  by  this  very 
youth  with  those  in  which  himself  had  been  engaged.  In- 
deed, when  I  reflect  that,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  a  contest 
was  maintained  by  the  Romans  with  the  Carthaginians,  at 
sea,  for  twenty-four  years,  I  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the 
life  of  Alexander  would  have  been  long  enough  for  the  fin- 
ishing of  one  war  [with  either  of  those  nations].  And 
perhaps,  as  both  the  Punic  state  was  united  to  the  Roman 
by  ancient  treaties,  and  as  similar  apprehensions  might  arm 
against  a  common  foe  those  two  nations  the  most  potent 
of  the  time  in  arms  and  in  men,  he  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  a  Punic  and  a  Roman  war  at  once.  The  Ro- 
mans have  had  experience  of  the  boasted  prowess  of  tho 
Macedonians  in  arms,  not  indeed  under  Alexander  as  their 
general,  or  when  their  power  was  at  the  height,  but  in 
the  wars  against  Antiochus,  Philip,  and  Perses ;  and  not 
only  not  with  any  losses,  but  not  even  with  any  danger  to 
themselves.  Let  not  my  assertion  give  offense,  nor  our 
civil  wars  be  brought  into  mention ;  never  were  we  worst- 
ed by  an  enemy's  cavalry,  never  by  their  infantry,  never  in 
open  fight,  never  on  equal  ground,  much  less  when  the 
ground  was  favorable.  Our  soldiers,  heavy  laden  with 
arms,  may  reasonably  fear  a  body  of  cavalry  or  arrows ; 
defiles  of  difficult  passage,  and  places  impassable  to  con- 
voys. But  they  have  defeated,  and  will  defeat,  a  thousand 
armies  more  formidable  than  those  of  Alexander  and  the 
Macedonians,  provided  that  the  same  love  of  peace  and 
solicitude  about  domestic  harmony  in  which  we  now  live 
continue  permanent. 

20.  Marcus  Poslius  Flaccinator  and  Lucius  Plautius 
Vcnno  were  the  next  raised  to  the  consulship.  In  this  year 
ambassadors  came  from  most  of  the  states  of  the  Samnites 
to  procure  a  renewal  of  the  treaty ;  and,  after  they  had 
moved  the  compassion  of  the  Senate,  by  prostrating  them- 
selves before  them,  on  being  referred  to  the  people,  they 
found  not  their  prayers  so  efficacious.    The  treaty,  there- 
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fore,  being  refused,  after  they  had  importuned  them  indi- 
vidually for  several  days,  was  obtained.  The  Teaneans 
likewise,  and  Canusians  of  Apulia,  worn  out  by  the  devas- 
tations of  their  country,  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
consul,  Lucius  Plautius,  and  gave  hostages.  This  year 
prefects  first  began  to  be  created  for  Capua,  and  a  code  of 
laws  was  given  to  that  nation  by  Lucius  Furius  the  praetor ; 
both  in  compliance  with  their  own  request,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  disorder  of  their  affairs,  occasioned  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions. At  Rome  two  additional  tribes  were  constituted, 
the  Ufentine  and  Falerine.  On  the  afBairs  of  Apulia  fall- 
ing into  decline,  the  Teatians  of  that  country  came  to 
the  new  consuls,  Gains  Junius  Bubulcus,  and  Quintus 
^milius  Barbula,  suing  for  an  alliance ;  and  engaging  that 
peace  should  be  observed  towards  the  Romans  through 
every  part  of  Apulia.  By  pledging  themselves  boldly  for 
this,  they  obtained  the  grant  of  an  alliance,  not  however  on 
terms  of  equality,  but  of  their  submitting  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Roman  people.  Apulia  being  entirely  reduced  (for 
Junius  had  also  gained  possession  of  Forentum,  a  town  of 
great  strength),  the  consuls  advanced  into  Lucania;  there 
Nerulum  was  surprised  and  stormed  by  the  sudden  ad- 
vance of  the  consul  uEmilius.  When  fame  had  spread 
abroad  among  the  allies  how  firmly  the  affairs  of  Capua 
were  settled  by  [the  introduction  of]  the  Roman  institu- 
tions, the  Antians,  imitating  the  example,  presented  a  com- 
plaint of  their  being  without  laws,  and  without  magis- 
trates ;  on  which  the  patrons  of  the  colony  itself  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  to  form  a  body  of  laws  for  it.  Thus 
not  only  the  arms,  but  the  laws,  of  Rome  became  extensive- 
ly prevalent. 

21.  The  consuls,  Caius  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Quintus 
iEmilius  Barbula,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  delivered 
over  the  legions,  not  to  the  consuls  elected  by  themselves, 
who  were  Spurius  iNautius  and  Marcvis  Popillius,  but  to  a 
dictator,  Lucius  -<Emilius.  He,  with  Lucius  Fulvius,  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  having  commenced  to  lay  siegq  to  Saticu- 
la,  gave  occasion  to  the  Samnites  of  reviving  hostilities. 
Hence  a  twofold  alarm  was  occasioned  to  the  Roman  army. 
On  one  side,  the  Samnites  having  collected  a  numerous 
force  to  relieve  their  allies  from  the  siege,  pitched  their 
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camp  at  a  small  distance  from  that  of  the  Romans ;  on  the 
other  side,  the  Saticulans,  opening  suddenly  their  gates, 
ran  up  with  violent  tumult  to  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 
Afterwards,  each  party,  relying  on  support  from  tlie  other, 
more  than  on  its  own  strength,  formed  a  regular  attack, 
and  pressed  on  the  Romans.  The  dictator,  on  his  part, 
though  obliged  to  oppose  two  enemies  at  once,  yet  had  his 
line  secui-e  on  both  sides ;  for  he  both  chose  a  position  not 
easily  surrounded,  and  also  formed  two  different  fronts. 
However,  he  directed  his  greater  efforts  against  those  who 
had  sallied  from  the  town,  and,  without  much  resistance, 
drove  them  back  within  the  walls.  He  then  turned  his 
whole  force  against  the  Samnites :  there  he  found  greater 
difficulty.  But  the  victory,  though  long  delayed,  was  nei- 
ther doubtful  nor  alloyed  by  losses.  The  Samnites,  being 
forced  to  fly  into  their  camp,  extinguished  their  fires  at 
night,  and  marched  away  in  silence ;  and  renouncing  all 
hopes  of .  relieving  Saticula,  sat  themselves  down  before 
Plistia,  which  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  that  they 
might,  if  possible,  retort  equal  vexation  on  their  enemy. 

22.  The  year  coming  to  a  conclusion,  the  war  was  thence- 
forward conducted  by  a  dictator,  Quintus  Pabius.  The 
new  consuls,  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor  and  Quintus  Publilius 
Philo,  both  a  fourth  time,  as  the  former  had  done,  remain- 
ed ht  Rome.  Fabius  came  with  a  reinforcement  to  Satic- 
ula, to  receive  the  army  from  iEmilius.  For  the  Samnites 
had  not  continued  before  Plistia  ;  but  having  sent  for  a  new 
supply  of  men  from  home,  and  relying  on  their  numbers, 
had  encamped  in  the  same  spot  as  before ;  and,  by  provok- 
ing the  Romans  to  battle,  endeavored  to  divert  them  fronx 
the  siege.  The  dictator  so  much  the  more  intently  pushed 
forward  his  operations  against  the  fortifications  of  the 
enemy,  considering  that  only  as  war  which  was  directed 
against  the  city,  and  showing  an  indifEerence  with  respect 
to  the  Samnites,  except  that  he  placed  guards  in  proper 
places,  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  his  camp.  The  more  f  uri- 
ously  did  the  Samnites  ride  up  to  the  rampart,  and  allowed 
him  no  quiet.  When  the  enemy  were  now  come  up  close 
to  the  gates  of  the  camp,  Quintus  Aulius  Cerretanus,  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  without  consulting  the  dictator,  sallied 
out  furiously  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  of  cavalry,  and 
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drove  back  the  enemy.  In  this  desultory  kind  of  fight, 
fortune  worked  up  the  strength  of  the  combatants  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  occasion  an  extraordinary  loss  on  both 
sides,  and  the  remarkable  deaths  of  the  commanders  them- 
selves. First,  the  general  of  the  Samnites,  indignant  at 
being  repulsed,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  a  place  to  which 
he  had  advanced  so  confidently,  by  entreating  and  exhort- 
ing his  horsemen,  renewed  the  battle.  As  he  was  easily 
distinguished  among  the  horsemen,  while  he  urged  on  the 
fight,  the  Roman  master  of  the  horse  galloped  up  against 
him,  with  his  spear  directed,  so  furiously,  that,  with  one 
stroke,  he  tumbled  him  lifeless  from  his  horse.  The  multi- 
tude, however,  were  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  dismayed 
by  the  fall  of  their  leader,  but  rather  raised  to  fury.  All 
who  were  within  reach  darted  their  weapons  at  Aulius, 
who  incautiously  pushed  forward  among  the  enemy's 
troops;  but  the  chief  share  of  the  honor  of  revenging  the 
death  of  the  Samnite  general  they  assigned  to  his  brother; 
he,  urged  by  rage  and  grief,  dragged  down  the  victorious 
master  of  the  horse  from  his  seat,  and  slew  him.  Nor 
were  the  Samnites  far  from  obtaining  his  body  also,  as  he 
had  fallen  among  the  enemies'  troops  ;  but  the  Romans  in- 
stantly dismounted,  and  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  do 
the  same;  and  lines  being  thus  formed  suddenly,  they  be- 
gan a  battle  on  foot  round  the  bodies  of  the  generals,  in 
which  the  Romans  had  manifestly  the  advantage;  and  re- 
covering the  body  of  Aulius,  carried  it  back  in  triumph 
to  the  camp,  with  joy  mixed  with  grief.  The  Samnites 
having  lost  their  commander,  and  made  a  trial  of  their 
strength  in  this  contest  between  the  cavalry,  left  Saticula, 
which  they  in  vain  hoped  to  relieve,  and  returned  to  the 
siege  of  Plistia;  within  a  few  days  after  which,  the  Ro- 
mans got  possession  of  Saticula  by  capitulation,  and  the 
Samnites  of  Plistia  by  force. 

23.  The  seat  of  the  war  was  then  changed.  The  legions 
were  led  away  from  Samnium  and  Apulia  to  Sora.  .Sora 
had  revolted  to  the  Samnites,  and  put  to  death  the  Roman 
colonists.  The  Roman  army  having  arrived  here  first,  by 
forced  marches,  with  the  purpose  of  revenging  the  murder 
of  their  countrymen,  and  recovering  possession  of  the  col- 
ony, and  the  scouts  who  were  scattered  about  the  roads 
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bringing  intelligence,  one  after  another,  that  the  Samnites 
were  following  and  were  now  not  far  off,  they  marched  to 
meet  the  enemy,  and  at  Lautulag  fought  them  with  doubt- 
ful success.  Neither  loss  nor  flight  on  either  side,  but  the 
night  separated  the  combatants,  uncertain  whether  they 
were  victorious  or  defeated.  I  find  in  some  historians 
that  the  Romans  were  worsted  in  this  battle,  and  that  here 
Quintus  Aulius,  the  master  of  the  horse,  fell.  Caius  Fabi- 
us,  substituted  master  of  the  horse  in  the  room  of  Quintus 
Aulius,  came  hither  with  a  new  army  from  Rome;  and 
having  by  messengers  whom  he  sent  forward,  consulted 
the  dictator  where  he  should  halt,  at  what  time,  and  on 
what  side  he  should  fall  upon  the  enemy,  and  being  suffi- 
ciently apprised  of  his  designs  in  every  particular,  he  rest- 
ed in  a  place  where  he  was  safe  from  observation.  •  The 
dictator,  after  having  kept  his  men  within  the  rampart  for 
several  days  after  the  engagement,  like  one  besieged,  rath- 
er than  a  besieger,  suddenly  displayed  the  signal  for  bat- 
tle ;  and  judging  it  the  more  efficacious  method  of  inflam- 
ing the  courage  of  brave  men,  to  let  none  have  any  room 
for  hope  but  in  himself,  he  kept  secret  from  the  troops  the 
arrival  of  the  master  of  the  horse  and  the  new  army ;  and, 
as  if  there  were  no  safety  but  in  forcing  their  way  thence, 
he  said, "  Soldiers,  caught  as  we  are  in  a  confined  situation, 
we  have  no  passage  through  which  we  can  extricate  our- 
selves, unless  we  open  one  by  a  victory.  Our  post  is  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  works ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  untenable 
through  scarcity  of  necessaries  ;  for  all  the  country  round, 
from  which  provisions  could  be  supplied,  has  revolted ; 
and  besides,  even  were  the  inhabitants  disposed  to  aid  us, 
the  ground  is  unfavorable.  I  will  not,  therefore,  mislead 
you  by  leaving  a  camp  here  into  which  ye  may  retreat,  as 
on  a  former  day,  without  completing  the  victory.  Works 
ought  to  be  secured  by  arms,  not  arms  by  works.  Let 
those  keep  a  camp,  and  repair  to  it,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
protract  the  war ;  but  let  us  cut  off  from  ourselves  every 
other  prospect  but  that  of  conquering.  Advance  the  stand- 
ards against  the  enemy ;  as  soon  as  the  troops  shall  have 
marched  beyond  the  rampart,  let  those  who  have  it  in  or- 
ders burn  the  camp.  Your  losses,  soldiers,  shall  be  com- 
pensated with  the  spoil  of  all  the  nations  round  who  have 
•  21* 
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revolted."  The  ssoldiers  advanced  agaiust  the  enemy  with 
spirits  inflamed  by  the  dictator's  discourse,  which  seemed 
indicative  of  an  extreme  necessity ;  and,  at  the  same  timCj 
the  very  sight  of  the  camp  burning  behind  them,  though 
the  nearest  part  only  was  set  on  fire  (for  so  the  dictator 
had  ordered),  was  no  small  incitement :  rushing  on,  there- 
fore, like  madmen,  they  disordered  the  enemy's  battalions 
at  the  very  first  onset ;  and  the  master  of  the  horse,  when 
he  saw  at  a  distance  the  fire  of  the  camp,  which  was  a  sig- 
nal agreed  on,  made  a  seasonable  attack  on  their  rear. 
The  Samnites,  thus  surrounded  on  every  side,  fled  different 
ways.  A  vast  number,  who  had  gathered  into  a  body 
through  fear,  yet  from  confusion  incapable  of  acting,  were 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  enemy's  camp  was 
taken  and  plundered;  and  the  soldiers  being  laden  with 
the  spoil,  the  dictator  led  them  back  to  the  Roman  camp, 
highly  rejoiced  at  the  success,  but  by  no  means  so  much 
as  at  finding,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  every  thing 
there  safe,  except  a  small  part  only,  which  was  injured  or 
destroyed  by  the  fire. 

24.  They  then  marched  back  to  Sora ;  and  the  new  con- 
suls, Marcus  Pcetelius  and  Caiiis  Sulpicius,  receive  the 
army  from  the  dictator  Fabius,  discharging  a  great  part 
of  the  veteran  soldiers,  having  brought  with  them  new  co- 
horts to  supply  their  place.  Now  while,  on  account  of 
the  difficult  situation  of  the  city,  no  certain  mode  of  at- 
tack could  be  devised,  and  success  must  either  be  distant 
in  time,  or  at  a  desperate  risk ;  a  deserter  from  Sora  came 
out  of  the  town  privately  by  night,  and  when  he  had  got 
as  far  as  the  Roman  watches,  desired  to  be  conducted  in- 
stantly to  the  ^consuls :  which  being  complied  with,  he 
made  them  an  offer  of  delivering  the  place  into  their 
hands.  When  he  answered  their  questions,  respecting  the 
means  by  which  he  intended  to  make  good  his  promise, 
appearing  to  state  a  project  by  no  means  idle,  he  persuad- 
ed them  to  remove  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  almost 
close  to  the  walls,  to  the  distance  of  six  miles ;  that  the 
consequence  would  be  that  this  would  render  the  guards 
by  day,  and  the  watches  by  night,  the  less  vigilant.  He 
then  desired  that  some  cohorts  should  post  themselves  the 
following  night  in  the  woody  places  under  the  town,  and 
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took  with  himself  ten  chosen  soldiers,  through  steep  and 
almost  impassable  ways,  into  the  citadel,  where  a  quantity 
of  missive  weapons  had  been  collected,  larger  than  bore 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men.  There  were  stones  be- 
sides, some  lying  at  random,  as  in  all  craggy  places,  and 
others  heaped  up  designedly  by  the  townsmen,  to  add  to 
the  security  of  the  place.  Having  posted  the  Romans 
here,  and  shown  them  a  steep  and  narrow  path  leading  up 
from  the  town  to  the  citadel — "  From  this  ascent,"  said 
he,  "  even  three  armed  men  would  keep  off  any  multitude 
whatever.  Now  ye  are  ten  in  number ;  and,  what  is 
more,  Romans,  and  the  bravest  among  the  Romans.  The 
night  is  in  your  favor,  which,  from  the  uncertainty  it  oc- 
casions, magnifies  every  object  to  people  once  alarmed.  I 
will  immediately  fill  every  place  with  terror :  be  ye  alert 
in  defending  the  citadel."  He  then  ran  down  in  haste, 
crying  aloud,  "  To  arms !  citizens ;  we  are  undone,  the  cit- 
adel is  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  run,  defend  it."  This  he  re- 
peated, as  he  passed  the  doors  of  the  principal  men,  the 
same  to  all  whom  he  met,  and  also  to  those  who  ran  out 
in  a  fright  into  the  streets.  The  alarm,  communicated 
first  by  one,  was  soon  spread  by  numbers  through  all  the 
city.  The  magistrates,  dismayed  on  hearing  from  scouts 
that  the  citadel  was  full  of  arms  and  armed  men,  whose 
number  they  multiplied,  laid  aside  all  hopes  of  recovering 
it.  All  places  are  filled  with  terror  :  the  gates  are  broken 
open' by  persons  half  asleep,  and  for  the  most  part  unarm- 
ed, through  one  of  which  the  body  of  Roman  troops, 
roused  by  the  noise,  burst  in,  and  slew  the  terrified  inhab- 
itants, who  attempted  to  skirmish  in  the  streets.  Sora 
was  now  taken,  when,  at  the  first  light,  the  consuls  ar- 
rived, and  accepted  the  surrender  of  those  whom  fortune 
had  left  remaining  after  the  flight  and  slaughter  of  the 
night.  Of  these,  they  conveyed  in  chains  to  Rome  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  whom  all  men  agreed  in  pointing 
out  as  the  authors,  both  of  the  revolt  and  also  of  the 
horrid  massacre  of  the  colonists.  The  rest  they  left  in 
safety  at  Sora,  a  garrison  being  placed  there.  All  those 
who  were  brought  to  Rome  were  beaten  with  rods  in 
the  Forum,  and  beheaded,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  com- 
mons, whose  interest  it  most  highly  concerned  that  tha 
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multitudes  sent  to  various  places  in  colonies  should  be  in 
safety. 

25.  The  consuls,  leaving  Sora,  turned  their  warlike  op- 
erations against  the  lands  and  cities  of  th'e  Ausonians ;  for 
all  places  had  been  set  in  commotion  by  the  coming  of  the 
Samnites,  when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Lautulse :  con- 
spiracies likewise  had  been  formed  in  several  parts  of 
Campania ;  nor  was  Capua  itself  clear  of  the  charge :  nay, 
the  business  spread  even  to  Rome,  and  inquiries  came  to 
be  instituted  respecting  some  of  the  principal  men  there. 
However,  the  Ausonian  nation  fell  into  the  Roman  power^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  Sora,  by  their  cities  being  betray- 
ed :  these  were  Ausona,  Minturnse,  and  Vescia.  Certain 
young  men  of  the  principal  families,  twelve  in  number, 
having  conspired  to  betray  their  respective  cities,  came  to 
the  consuls ;  they  informed  them  that  their  countrymen, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  before  earnestly  wished  for  the 
coming  of  the  Samnites,  on  hearing  of  the  battle  at  Lautu- 
lse, had  looked  on  the  Romans  as  defeated,  and  had  assist- 
ed the  Samnites  with  supplies  of  young  men  and  arms ; 
but  that,  since  the  Samnites  had  been  beaten  out  of  the 
country,  they  were  wavering  between  peace  and  war,  not 
shutting  their  gates  against  the  Romans,  lest  they  should 
thereby  invite  an  attack;  yet  determined  to  shut  them  if 
an  army  should  approach ;  that  in  that  fluctuating  state 
they  might  easily  be  overpowered  by  surprise.  By  these 
men's  advice  the  camp  was  moved  nearer;  and  soldiers 
were  sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  each  of  the  three  towns; 
some  armed,  who  were  to  lie  concealed  in  places  near  the 
walls ;  others,  in  the  garb  of  peace,  with  swords  hidden 
under  their  clothes,  who,  on  the  opening  of  the  gates  at 
the  approach  of  day,  were  to  enter  into  the  cities.  These 
latter  began  with  killing  the  guards ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
signal  was  made  to  the  men  in  arms  to  hasten  up  from  the 
ambuscades.  Thus  the  gates  were  seized,  and  the  three 
towns  taken  in  the  same  hour  and  by  the  same  device. 
But  as  the  attacks  were  made  in  the  absence  of  the  gener- 
als, there  were  no  bounds  to  the  carnage  which  ensued ; 
and  the  nation  of  the  Ausonians,  when  there  was  scarcely 
any  clear  proof  of  the  charge  of  its  having  revolted,  was 
utterly  destroyed,  as  if  it  had  supported  a  contest  through 
a  deadly  war. 
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26.  During  this  year  Luceria  fell  into  the  hands  of  iLo 
Samnites,  the  Roman  garrison  being  betrayed  to  the  ene- 
my. This  matter  did  not  long  go  unpunished  with  the 
traitors  •.  the  Roman  army  was  not  far  off,  by  whom  the 
city,  which  lay  in  a  plain,  was  taken  at  the  first  onset. 
The  Lucerians  and  Samnites  were  to  a  man  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  to  such  a  length  was  resentment  carried,  that 
at  Rome,  on  the  Senate  being  consulted  about  sending  a 
colony  to  Luceria,  many  voted  for  the  demolition  of  it. 
Besides,  their  hatred  was  of  the  bitterest  kind,  against  a 
people  whom  they  had  been  obliged  twice  to  subdue  by 
arms ;  the  great  distance  also  made  them  averse  from 
sending  away  their  citizens  among  nations  so  ill-affected 
towards  them.  However,  the  resolution  was  carried  that 
the  colonists  should  be  sent ;  and  accordingly  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  were  transported  thither.  This  year, 
when  all  places  were  becoming  disaffected  to  the  Romans, 
secret  conspiracies  were  formed  among  the  leading  men  at 
Capua,  as  well  as  at  other  places;  a  motion  concerning 
which  being  laid  before  the  Senate,  the  matter  was  by  no 
means  neglected.  Inquiries  were  decreed,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  dictator  should  be  appointed  to  enforce  these 
inquiries.  Cains  Msenius  was  accordingly  nominated,  and 
he  appointed  Marcus  Foslius  master  of  the  horse.  Peo- 
ple's dread  of  that  office  was  very  great,  insomuch  that 
the  Calavii,  Ovius  and  Novius,  who  were  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy,  either  through  fear  of  the  dictator's  power  or 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  previous  to  the  charge  against 
them  being  laid  in  form  before  him,  avoided,  as  appeared 
beyond  doubt,  trial  by  a  voluntary  death.  As  the  subject 
of  the  inquiry  in  Campania  was  thus  removed,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  then  directed  towards  Rome :  by  constru- 
ing the  order  of  the  Senate  to  have  meant  that  inquiry 
should  be  made,  not  specially  who  at  Capua,  but  general- 
ly who  at  any  place  had  caballed  or  conspired  against  the 
state;  for  that  cabals  for  the  attaining  of  honors  were 
contrary  to  the  edicts  of  the  state.  The  inquiry  was  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  latitude,  with  respect  both  to  the  mat- 
ter and  to  the  kind  of  persons  concerned,  the  dictator 
scrupling  not  to  avow  that  his  power  of  research  was  un- 
limited ;  in  consequence,  some  of  the  nobility  were  called 
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to  account;  and  though  they  applied  to  the  tribunes  for 
protection,  no  one  interposed  in  their  behalf,  or  to  prevent 
the  charges  from  being  received.  On  this  the  nobles,  not 
those  only  against  whom  the  charge  was  levelled,  but  the 
whole  body  jointly  insisted  that  such  an  imputation  lay 
not  against  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  way  to  honors  lay 
open  li  not  obstructed  by  fraud,  but  against  the  new  men : 
so  that  even  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  with  re- 
spect to  that  question,  would  appear  more  properly  as  cul- 
prits than  suitable  inquisitors  ;  and  this  they  should  know 
as  soon  as  they  went  out  of  office.  Then  indeed  Msenius, 
who  was  more  solicitous  about  his  character  than  his  of- 
fice, advanced  into  the  assembly  and  spoke  to  this  effect : 
"  Romans,both  of  my  past  life  ye  are  all  witnesses ;  and 
this  honorable  office,  which  ye  conferred  on  me,  is  in  itself 
a  testimony  of  my  innocence.  For  the  dictator,  proper  to 
be  chosen  for  holding  these  inquiries,  was  not,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  where  the  exigencies  of  the  state  so  re- 
quired, the  man  who  was  most  renowned  in  war — but  he 
whose  course  of  life  was  most  remote  from  such  cabals. 
But  certain  of  the  nobility  (for  what  reason  it  is  more 
proper  that  ye  should  judge,  than  that  I,  as  a  magistrate, 
should,  without  proof,  insinuate)  have  labored  to  stifle  en- 
tirely the  inquiries ;  and  then,  finding  their  strength  un- 
equal to  it,  rather  than  stand  a  trial,  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  stronghold  of  their  adversaries,  an  appeal,  and  the 
support  of  the  tribunes ;  and  on  being  there  also  rejjulsed 
(so  fully  were  they  persuaded  that  every  other  measure 
was  safer  than  the  attempt  to  clear  themselves)  have  made 
an  attack  upon  us ;  and,  though  in  private  characters, 
have  not  been  ashamed  of  instituting  a  criminal  process 
against  a  dictator.  Now,  that  gods  and  men  may  per- 
ceive that  they,  to  avoid  a  scrutiny  as  to  their  own  con- 
duct, attempt  even  things  which  are  impossible,  and  that  I 
willingly  meet  the  charge,  and  face  the  accusations  of  my 
enemies,  I  divest  myself  of  the  dictatorship.  And,  consuls, 
I  beseech  you  that,  if  this  business  is  put  into  your  hands 
by  the  Senate,  ye  will  make  me  and  Marcus  Foslius  the  first 
objects  of  your  examinations ;  that  it  may  be  manifested 
that  we  are  safe  from  such  imputations  by  our  own  inno- 
ucncc,  not  by  the  dignity  of  office."     He  then  abdicated  the 
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dictatorship,  as  did  Marcns  Foslius,  immediately  after,  his 
office  of  master  of  the  horse ;  and  being  the  first  brought  to 
trial  before  the  consuls,  for  to  them  the  Senate  had  commit- 
ted the  business,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted  of  all 
the  charges  brought  by  the  nobles.  Even  Publilius  Philo, 
who  had  so  often  been  invested  with  the  highest  honors, 
and  had  performed  so  many  eminent  services,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  being  disagreeable  to  the  nobility,  was  brought 
to  trial  and  acquitted.  Nor  did  the  inquiry  continue  re- 
spectable on  account  of  the  illustrious  names  of  the  accused 
longer  than  while  it  was  new,  which  is  usually  the  case ; 
it  then  began  to  descend  to  persons  of  inferior  rank ;  and 
at  length  was  suppressed  by  means  of  those  factions  and 
cabals  against  which  it  had  been  instituted. 

21.  The  accounts  received  of  these  matters,  but  more  es- 
pecially the  hope  of  a  revolt  in  Campania,  for  which  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed,  recalled  the  Samnites,  who  were 
turning  towards  Apulia,  back  to  Caudium ;  so  that  from 
thence,  being  near,  they-  might,  if  any  commotion  should 
open  them  an  opportunity,  snatch  Capua  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  To  the  same  place  the  consuls  repaired 
with  a  powerful  army.  They  both  held  back  for  some 
time  on  the  different  sides  of  the  defiles,  the  roads  being 
dangerous  to  either  party.  Then  the  Samnites,  making  a 
short  circuit  through  an  open  tract,  marched  down  their 
troops  into  level  ground  in  the  Campanian  plains,  and  there 
the  hostile  camps  first  came  within  view  of  each  other. 
Trial  of  their  strength  in  slight  skirmishes  was  made  on 
both  sides,  more  frequently  between  the  horse  than  the 
foot ;  and  the  Romans  were  no  way  dissatisfied  either  at 
the  issue  of  these  or  at  the  delay  by  which  they  protracted 
the  war.  The  Samnite  generals,  on  the  contrary,  consid- 
ered that  their  battalions  were  becoming  weakened  daily 
by  small  losses,  and  the  general  vigor  abated  by  prolonging 
the  war.  They  therefore  marched  into  the  field,  disposing 
their  cavalry  on  both  wings,  with  orders  to  give  more 
heedful  attention  to  the  camp  behind  than  to  the  battle ; 
for  that  the  line  of  infantry  would  be  able  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety.  The  consuls  took  post,  Sulpicius  on  the 
right  wing,  Poetelius  on  the  left.  The  right  wing  was 
stretched  out  wider  than  usual,  where  the  Samnites  also 
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stood  formed  in  thin  ranks,  either  with  design  of  turninj 
the  flank  of  the  enemy  or  to  avoid  being  themselves  sui 
rounded.  On  the  left,  besides  that  they  were  formed  ii 
more  compact  order,  an  addition  was  made  to  thei 
strength  by  a  sudden  act  of  the  consul  Poetelius ;  for  thi 
subsidiary  cohorts,  which  were  usually  reserved  for  the  ex 
igencies  of  a  tedious  fight,  he  brought  up  immediately  ti 
the  front,  and,  in  the  first  onset,  pushed  the  enemy  with  th^ 
whole  of  his  force.  The  Samnite  line  of  infantry  givinj 
way,  their  cavalry  advanced  to  support  them ;  and  as  the; 
were  charging  in  an  oblique  direction  between  the  tw( 
lines,  the  Roman  horse,  coming  up  at  full  speed,  disorderec 
their  battalions  and  ranks  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  so  as  ti 
oblige  the  whole  line  on  that  side  to  give  ground.  Thi 
left  wing  had  not  only  the  presence  of  Pcetelius  to  animate 
them,  but  that  of  Sulpicius  hkewise ;  who,  on  the  shout  be 
ing  first  raised  in  that  quarter,  rode  thither  from  his  owj 
division,  which  had  not  yet  engaged.  When  he  saw  vie 
tory  no  longer  doubtful  there,  he  returned  to  his  own  pos 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  but  found  the  state  of  thing 
there  very  different ;  the  Romans  driven  from  their  ground 
and  the  victorious  enemy  pressing  on  them  thus  dismayed 
However,  the  arrival  of  the  consul  efEected  a  speedy  chang 
in  every  particular ;  for,  on  the  sight  of  their  leader,  th 
spirit  of  the  soldiers  was  revived,  and  the  bravery  of  th 
men  who  came  with  him  rendered  them  more  powerfu 
aid  than  even  their  number ;  while  the  news  of  success  ii 
the  other  wing,  which  was  heard,  and  after  seen,  restorei 
the  fight.  From  this  time  the  Romans  became  victoriou 
through  the  wliole  extent  of  the  line,  and  the  Samnites 
giving  up  the  contest,  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  excep 
such  as  made  their  escape  to  Maleventum,  the  town  whic 
is  now  called  Beneventum.  It  is  recorded  that  thirt 
thousand  of  the  Samnites  were  slain  or  taken. 

28.  The  consuls,  after  this  important  victory,  led  foi 
ward  the  legions  to  lay  siege  to  Bovianum ;  and  ther 
they  passed  the  winter-quarters,  until  Caius  Pcetelius,  bi 
ing  nominated  dictator,  with  Mai'cus  Foslius,  master  of  th 
horse,  received  the  command  of  the  army  from  the  nei 
consuls,  Luoi\is  Papirius  Cursor  a  fifth,  and  Caius  Junii] 
Bubulcus  a  second  time.     On  hearing  that  the  citadel  c 
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Fregellse  was  taken  by  the  Samnites,  lie  left  Bovianum,  and 
proceeded  to  Fregellse,  whence,  having  recovered  posses- 
sion of  it  without  any  contest,  the  Samnites  abandoning  it 
in  the  night,  and  having  placed  a  strong  garrison  there,  he 
returned  to  Campania,  directing  his  operations  principally 
to  the  recovery  of  Nola.  Within  the  walls  of  this  place, 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  about  Nola,  betook  themselves  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dictator.  Having  taken  a  view  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  city,  in  order  that  the  approach  to  the  fortifi- 
cations may  be  the  more  open,  he  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings which  stood  round  the  walls,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  Nola  was  taken,  either  by 
the  dictator  Poetelius  or  the  consul  Gains  Junius,  for  both 
accounts  are  given.  Those  who  attribute  to  the  consul  the 
honor  of  taking  Nola,  add,  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were 
also  taken  by  him,  and  that  Poetelius  was  created  dictator 
in  consequence  of  a  pestilence  breaking  out,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  nail.  The  colonies  of  Suessa  and 
Pontise  were  established  in  this  year.  Suessa  had  belong- 
ed to  the  Auruncians  :  the  Volscians  had  occupied  Pontise, 
an  island  lying  within  sight  of  their  shore.  A  decree  of 
the  Senate  was  also  passed  for  conducting  colonies  to 
Interamna  and  Cassinum.  But  commissioners  wei-e  ap- 
pointed, and  colonists,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand, 
were  sent  by  the  succeeding  consuls,  Marcus  Valerius  and 
Publius  Decius. 

29.  The  war  with  the  Samnites  being  now  nearly  put  an 
end  to,  before  the  Roman  Senate  was  freed  from  all  con- 
cern on  that  side,  a  report  arose  of  an  Etrurian  war ;  and 
there  was  not  in  those  times  any  nation,  excepting  the 
Gauls,  whose  arms  were  more  dreaded,  by  reason  both  of 
the  vicinity  of  their  country  and  of  the  multitude  of  their 
men.  While,  therefore,  one  of  the  consuls  prosecuted  the 
remains  of  the  war  in  Samnium,PubUus  Decius,  who,  be- 
ing attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  remained  at  Rome,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Senate,  nominated  Caius  Junius  Bubulcus 
dictator.  He,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  affair  demanded, 
compelled  all  the  younger  citizens  to  enlist,  and  with  the 
utmost  diligence  prepared  arms,  and  the  other  matters 
which  the  occasion  required.     Yet  he  was  not  so  elated  by 
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the  power  he  had  collected  as  to  think  of  commencing  of- 
fensive operations,  but  prudently  determined  to  remain 
quiet,  unless  the  Etrurians  should  become  aggressors.  The 
plans  of  the  Etrurians  were  exactly  similar  with  respect 
to  preparing  for,  and  abstaining  from,  war  :  neither  party 
went  beyond  their  own  frontiers.  The  censorship  of  Ap- 
})ius  Claudius  and  Caius  Plautius,  for  this  year,  was  re- 
markable ;  but  the  name  of  Appius  has  been  handed  down 
with  more  celebrity  to  posterity,  on  account  of  his  having 
made  the  road  [called,  after  him,  the  Appian],  and  for  hav- 
ing conveyed  water  into  the  city.  These  works  he  perform- 
ed alone ;  for  his  colleague,  overwhelmed  with  shame  by 
reason  of  the  infamous  and  unwoi'thy  choice  made  of  Sen- 
ators, had  abdicated  his  office.  Appius  possessing  that 
inflexibility  of  temper  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
been  the  characteristic  of  his  family,  held  on  the  censor- 
ship by  himself.  By  direction  of  the  same  Appius,  the 
Potitian  family,  in  which  the  office  of  priests  attendant  on 
the  great  altar  of  Hercules  was  hereditary,  instructed  some 
of  the  public  servants  in  the  rites  of  that  solemnity,  with 
the  intention  to  delegate  the  same  to  them.  A  circum- 
stance is  recorded,  wonderful  to  be  told,  and  one  which 
should  make  people  scrupulous  of  disturbing  the  establish- 
ed modes  of  religious  solemnities ;  for  though  there  were 
at  that  time  twelve  branches  of  the  Potitian  family,  all 
grown-up  persons,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  yet  they  were 
every  one,  together  with  their  offspring,  cut  off  within  the 
year ;  so  that  the  name  of  the  Potitii  became  extinct,  while 
the  censor  Appius  also  was,  by  the  unrelenting  wrath  of 
the  gods,  some  years  after,  deprived  of  sight. 

30.  The  consuls  of  the  succeeding  year  were,  Caius  Ju- 
nius Bnbulcus  a  third  time,  and  Quintns  .iEmilius  Barbuk 
a  second.  In  the  commencement  of  their  office,  they  com- 
plained before  the  people  that,  by  the  improper  choice  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  that  body  had  been  disgraced,  sev- 
eral having  been  ]iassed  over  who  were  preferable  to  the 
persons  chosen  in ;  and  they  declared  that  they  would  pay 
no  regard  to  such  election,  which  had  been  made  without 
distinction  of  right  or  wrong,  merely  to  gratify  interest  or 
humor  :  they  then  immediately  called  over  the  list  of  the 
Senate,  in  the  same  order  which  had  existed  before  the 
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censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Cains  Plautius.  Two 
public  employments,  both  relating  to  military  affairs,  came 
this  year  into  the  disposal  of  the  people ;  one  being  an  or- 
der that  sixteen  of  the  tribunes,  for  four  legions,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  people ;  whereas  hitherto  they  had  been 
generally  in  the  gift  of  the  dictators  and  consuls,  very  few 
of  the  plaqes  being  left  to  suffrage.  This  order  was  pro- 
posed by  Lucius  Atilius  and  Caius  Maroius,  plebeian  trib- 
unes. Another  was,  that  the  people  Ukewise  should  con- 
stitute two  naval  commissioners,  for  the  equipping  and  re- 
fitting of'  the  fleet.  The  person  who  introduced  this  or- 
der of  the  people  was  Marcus  Decius,  plebeian  ti-ibune. 
Another  transaction  of  this  year  I  should  pass  over  as  tri- 
fling, did  it  not  seem  to  bear  some  relation  to  religion. 
The  flute-players,  taking  offense  because  they  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  last  censors  from  holding  their  repasts  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  customary  from  very 
early  times,  went  off  in  a  body  to  Tibur  ;  so  that  there  was 
.  not  one  left  in  the  city  to  play  at  the  sacrifices.  The  re- 
ligious tendency  of  this  affair  gave  uneasiness  to  the  Sen- 
ate; and  they  sent  envoys  to  Tibur  to  endeavor  that  these 
men  might  be  sent  back  to  Rome.  The  Tiburtines  read- 
ily promised  compliance,  and  first,  calling  them  into  the 
Senate-house,  warmly  recommended  to  them  to  return  to 
Rome;  and  then,  when  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on, 
practised  on  them  an  artifice  not  ill  adajjted  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  that  description  of  people :  on  a  festival  day,  they 
invited  them  separately  to  their  several  houses,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  heightening  the  pleasure  of  their 
feasts  with  music,  and  there  plied  them  with  wine,  of  which 
such  people  are  always  fond,  until  they  laid  them  asleep. 
In  this  state  of  insensibility  they  threw  them  into  wagons, 
and  carried  them  away  to  Rome ;  nor  did  they  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter  until,  the  wagons  having  been  left  in 
the  Forum,  the  light  surprised  them,  still  heavily  sick  from 
the  debauch.  The  people  then  crowded  about  them,  and, 
on  their  consenting  at  length  to  stay,  privilege  was  grant- 
ed them  to  ramble  about  the  city  in  full  dress,  with  music, 
and  the  license  which  is  now  practised  every  year  during 
three  days."^  And  that  license,  which  we  see  practised  at 
present,  and  the  right  of  being  fed  in  the  temple,  was  re- 
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stored  to  those  who  played  at  the  sacrifices.  These  inc 
dents  occurred  while  the  public  attention  was  deeply  ei 
gaged  by  two  most  important  wars. 

31.  The  consuls  adjusting  the  provinces  between  then 
the  Samnites  fell  by  lot  to  Junius,  the  new  war  of  Etruri 
to  ^milius.  In  Samnium  the  Samnites  had  blockaded  an 
reduced  by  famine  Cluvia,  a  Roman  garrison,  because  the 
had  been  unable  to  take  it  by  storm;  and,  after  torturin 
with  stripes,  in  a  shocking  manner,  the  townsmen  who  sui 
rendered,  they  had  put  them  to  death.  Enraged  at  thi 
cruelty,  Junius  determined  to  postpone  every  thing  else  t 
the  attacking  of  Cluvia ;  and,  on  the  first  day  that  he  as 
saulted  the  walls,  took  it  by  storm,  and  slew  all  who  wer 
grown  to  man's  estate.  The  victorious  troops  were  le 
from  thence  to  Bovianum ;  this  was  the  capital  of  th 
Pentrian  Samnites,  by  far  the  most  opulent  of  their  citiei 
and  the  most  powerful  both  in  men  and  arms.  The  so 
diers,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  for  their  resen' 
ment  was  not  so  violent,  soon  made  themselves  masters  c 
the  town ;  where  there  was  less  severity  exercised  on  th 
enemy ;  but  a  quantity  of  spoil  was  carried  off,  greater  a 
most  than  had  ever  been  collected  out  of  all  Samnium,  an 
the  whole  was  liberally  bestowed  on  the  assailants.  An 
when  neither  armies,  camps,  nor  cities  could  now  withstan 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  Romans  in  arms,  the  attentio 
of  all  the  leading  men  in  Samnium  became  intent  on  thii 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  sought  for  some  stratagen 
if  by  any  chance  the  army,  proceeding  with  incautious  e: 
gerness  for  plunder,  could  be  caught  in  a  snare  and  ovei 
powered.  Peasants  who  deserted  and  some  prisoner 
(some  thrown  in  their  way  by  accident,  some  purposelj 
reporting  to  the  consul  a  statement  in  which  they  concu: 
red,  and  one  which  was  at  the  same  time  true,  that  a  vas 
quantity  of  cattle  had  been  driven  together  into  a  defile  c 
difficult  access,  prevailed  on  them  to  lead  thither  the  1( 
gions  lightly  accoutred  for  plunder.  Here  a  very  numei 
ous  army  of  the  enemy  had  posted  themselves  secretly  £ 
all  the  passes  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  Roman 
had  got  into  the  defile,  they  rose  up  suddenly,  with  gres 
clamor  and  tumult,  and  attacked  them  unawares.  At  firs 
an  event  so  unexpected  caused  some  confusion,  while  the 
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were  taking  their  arms,  and  throwing  the  baggage  into  the 
centre ;  but,  as  fast  as  each  had  freed  himself  from  his 
burden  and  fitted  himself  with  arms,  they  assembled  about 
the  standards  from  every  side ;  and  all,  from  the  long 
course  of  their  service,  knowing  their  particular  ranks,  the 
line  was  formed  of  its  own  accord  without  any  directions. 
The  consul,  riding  up  to  the  place  where  the  fight  was 
most  warm,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  called  "  Jupiter, 
Mars,  and  the  other  gods  to  witness  that  he  had  come  into 
that  place  not  in  pursuit  of  any  glory  to  himself,  but  of 
booty  for  his  soldiers ;  nor  could  any  other  fault  be  charged 
on  him  than  too  great  a  solicitude  to  enrich  his  soldiers  at 
the  expense  of  the  enemy.  From  that  disgrace  nothing 
could  extricate  him  but  the  valor  of  the  troops :  let  them 
only  join  unanimously  in  a  vigorous  attack  against  a  foe 
already  vanquished  in  the  field,  beaten  out  of  their  camps, 
and  stripped  of  their  towns,  and  now  trying  their  last  hope 
by  the  contrivance  of  an  ambuscade,  placing  their  reliance 
on  the  ground  they  occupied,  not  on  their  arms.  But  what 
ground  was  now  unsurmountable  to  Roman  valor  ?"  The 
citadel  of  Fregellse  and  that  of  Sora  were  called  to  their 
remembrance,  with  many  other  places  where  difliculties 
from  situation  had  been  surmounted.  Animated  by  these 
exhortations,  the  soldiers,  regardless  of  all  difliculties,  ad- 
vanced against  the  line  of  the  enemy,  posted  above  them ; 
and  here  there  was  some  fatigue  while  the  army  was  climb- 
ing the  steep.  But  as  soon  as  the  first  battalions  got  foot- 
ing in  the  plain  on  the  summit,  and  the  troops  perceived 
that  they  now  stood  on  equal  ground,  the  dismay  was  in- 
stantly turned  on  the  plotters  ;  who,  dispersing  and  casting 
away  their  arms,  attempted,  by  flight,  to  recover  the  same 
lurking-places  in  which  they  had  lately  concealed  them- 
selves. But  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  which  had  been 
intended  for  the  enemy,  now  entangled  them  in  the  snares 
of  their  own  contrivance.  Accordingly,  very  few  found 
means  to  escape;  twenty  thousand  men  were  slain,  and  the 
victorio\is  Romans  hastened  in  several  parties  to  secure 
the  booty  of  cattle,  spontaneously  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  enamy. 

32.  While  such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Samnium, 
all  the  states  of  Etruria,  except  the  Arretians,  had  taken 
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arms,  and  vigorously  commenced  hostilities  by  laying 
siege  to  Sutrium ;  -which  city,  being  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  served  as  a  barrier  against  Etruria.  Thither 
the  other  consul,  ^milius,  came  with  an  army  to  deliver 
the  allies  from  the  siege.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Romans, 
the  Sutrians  conveyed  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  into 
their  camp,  which  was  pitched  before  the  city.  The  Etru- 
rians spent  the  first  day  in  deliberating  whether  they 
should  expedite  or  protract  the  war.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, when  the  speedier  plan  pleased  the  leaders  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  safer,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  the  signal  for 
battle  was  displayed,  and  the  troops  marched  out  to  the 
field ;  which  being  reported  to  the  consul,  he  instantly 
commanded  notice  to  be  given  that  they  should  dine,  and, 
after  taking  refreshment,  then  appear  under  arms.  The 
order  was  obeyed ;  and  the  consul,  seeing  them  armed  and 
in  readiness,  ordered  the  standards  to  be  carried  forth  be- 
yond the  rampart,  and  drew  up  his  men  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy.  Both  parties  stood  a  long  time 
with  fixed  attention,  each  waiting  for  the  shout  and  fight 
to  begin  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  sun  had  passed  the 
meridian  before  a  weapon  was  thrown  by  either  side, 
Then,  rather  than  leave  the  place  without  something  be- 
ing done,  the  shout  was  given  by  the  Etrurians,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  battalions  advanced.  With  no 
less  alertness  do  the  Romans  commence  the  fight :  both 
rushed  to  the  fight  with  violent  animosity ;  the  enemy 
were  superior  in  numbers,  the  Romans  in  valor.  The  bat- 
tle being  doubtful,  carries  off  great  numbers  on  both 
sides,  particularly  the  men  of  greatest  courage ;  nor  did 
victory  declare  itself  until  the  second  line  of  the  Romans 
came  up  fresh  to  the  front,  in  the  place  of  the  first,  whc 
were  much  fatigued.  The  Etrurians,  because  their  froni 
line  was  not  supported  by  any  fresh  reserves,  fell  all  be- 
fore and  round  the  standards,  and  in  no  battle  whatevei 
would  there  have  been  seen  less  disposition  to  run,  or  s 
greater  effusion  of  human  blood,  had  not  the  night  she! 
tered  the  Etrurians,  who  were  resolutely  determined  or 
death ;  so  that  the  victors,  not  the  vanquished,  w«re  the 
first  who  desisted  from  fighting.  After  sunset  the  signa 
for  retreat  was  given,  and  botli  parties  retired  in  the  nighl 
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to  their  camps.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  noth- 
ing memorable  was  effected  at  Sutrium ;  for  of  the  ene- 
my's army  the  whole  first  line  had  been  cut  of£  in  one  bat- 
tle, the  reserves  only  being  left,  who  were  scarce  sufficient 
to  guard  the  camp  ;  and,  among  the  Romans,  so  immerous 
were  the  wounds,  that  more  wounded  men  died  after  the 
battle  than  had  fallen  in  the  field. 

33.  Quintus  Fabius,  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  army  at  Sutrium ;  the  col- 
league given  to  him  was  Caius  Marcius  Rutilus.  On  the 
one  side,  Fabius  brought  with  him  a  reinforcement  from 
Rome,  and  on  the  other  a  new  army  had  been  sent  for, 
and  came  from  home,  to  the  Etrurians.  Many  years  had 
now  passed  without  any  disputes  between  the  patrician 
magistrates  and  plebeian  tribunes,  when  a  contest  took  its 
rise  from  that  family  which  seemed  raised  by  fate  as  an- 
tagonists to  the  tribunes  and  commons  of  those  times ; 
Appius  Claudius,  being  censor,  when  the  eighteen  months 
had  expired,  which  was  the  time  limited  by  the  jEmilian 
law  for  the  duration  of  the  censorship,  although  his  col- 
league Caius  Plautius  had  already  resigned  his  office, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  means  to  give  up  his. 
There  was  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  Publius  Sempronius ; 
he  undertook  to  enforce  a  legal  process  for  terminating 
the  censorship  within  the  lawful  time,  which- was  not  more 
popular  than  just,  nor  more  pleasing  to  the  people  gener- 
ally than  to  every  man  of  character  in  the  city.  After 
he  frequently  appealed  to  the  ^milian  law,  and  bestowed 
commendations  on  Mamercus  iEmilins,  who,  in  his  dicta- 
torship, had  been  the  author  of  it,  for  having  contracted, 
within  the  space  of  a  year  and  six  months,  the  censorship, 
which  formerly  had  lasted  five  years,  and  was  a  power 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  long  continuance,  often  be- 
came tyrannical,  he  proceeded  thus  :  "  Tell  me,  Appius 
Claudius,  in  what  manner  you  would  have  acted,  had  you 
been  censor,  at  the  time  when  Caius  Furius  and  Marcus 
Geganius  were  censors  ?"  Appius  insisted  that  "  the  trib- 
une's question  was  irrelevant  to  his  case.  For,  although 
the  JSmilian  law  might  bind  those  censors,  during  whose 
magistracy  it  was  passed — because  the  people  made  that 
law  after  they  had  become  censors ;  and  whatever  ordei 
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is  the  Jast  passed  by  the  people,  that  is  held  to  be  the  law, 
and  valid — yet  neither  he,  nor  any  of  those  who  had  been 
created  censors  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  that  law, 
could  be  bound  by  it." 

34.  While  Appius  urged  such  frivolous  arguments  as 
these,  which  carried  tio  conviction  whatever,  the  other 
said,  "  Beholcr,  Romans,  the  offspring  of  that  Appius,  who 
being  created  decemvir  for  one  year,  created  himself  for  a 
second ;  and  who,  during  a  third,  without  being  created 
even  by  himself  or  by  any  other,  held  on  the  fasces  and 
the  government  though  a  private  individual ;  nor  ceased 
to  continue  in  oMce  until  the  government  itself,  ill  ac- 
quired, ill  administered,  and  ill  retained,  overwhelmed  him 
in  ruin.  This  is  the  same  family,  Romans,  by  whose  vio- 
lence and  injustice  ye  were  compelled  to  banish  yourselves 
from  your  native  city  and  seize  on  the  Sacred  mount ;  the 
same  against  which  ye  provided  for  yourselves  the  protec- 
tion of  tribunes ;  the  same,  on  account  of  which  two 
armies  of  you  took  post  on  the  Aventine ;  the  same 
which  violently  opposed  the  laws  against  usury,  and  al- 
ways the  agrarian  laws;  the  same  which  broke  through 
the  right  of  intermarriage  between  the  patricians  and  the 
commons ;  the  same  which  shut  up  the  road  to  curule  of- 
fices against  the  commons :  this  is  a  name  more  hostile  to 
your  liberty  by  far  than  that  of  the  Tarquins.  I  pray 
you,  Appius  Claudius,  though  this  is  now  the  hundredth 
year  since  the  dictatorship  of  Mamercus  JEmilius,  though 
there  have  been  so  many  men  of  the  highest  characters 
and  abilities  censors,  did  none  of  these  ever  read  the 
twelve  tables  ?  none  of  them  know  that,  whatever  was  the 
last  order  of  the  people,  that  was  law  ?  Nay,  certainly  they 
all  knew  it ;  and  they  thei-efore  obeyed  the  ^milian  law, 
rather  than  the  old  one,  under  which  the  censors  had  been 
first  created ;  because  it  was  the  last  order ;  and  because, 
when  two  laws  are  contradictory,  the  new  always  repeals 
the  old.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Appius,  that  the  people  are 
not  bound  by  the  ^milian  law  ?  or  that  the  people  are 
bound,  and  you  alone  exempted  ?  The  ^milian  law 
bound  those  violent  censors,  Caius  Furius  and  Marcus 
Geganius,  \vho  showed  what  mischief  that  office  might  do 
in  the  state ;  when,  out  of  resentment  for  the  limitation  of 
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ttieir  power,  they  disfranchised  Mamercus  ^milius,  the 
first  man  of  the  age,  either  in  war  or  peace.  It  bound  all 
the  censors  thenceforward,  during  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years.  It  binds  Caius  Plautius  your  colleague,  created  un- 
der the  same  auspices,  with  the  same  privileges.  Did  not 
the  people  create  him  with  the  fullest  privileges  with 
which  any  censor  ever  was  created  ?  Or  is  yours  an  ex- 
cepted case,  in  which  this  peculiarity  and  singularity  takes 
place?  Shall  the  person  whom  you  create  king  of  the 
sacrifices,  laying  hold  of  the  style  of  sovereignty,  say  that 
he  was  created  with  the  fullest  privileges  with  which  any 
king  was  ever  created  at  Rome  ?  Who,  then,  do  you 
think,  would  bo  content  with  a  dictatorship  of  six  months? 
who,  with  the  office  of  interrex  for  five  days  ?  Whom 
would  you,  with  confidence,  create  dictator,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  the  nail,  or  of  exhibiting  games  ?  How 
foolish,  how  stupid,  do  ye  think  those  must  appear  in  this 
man's  eyes  who,  after  performing  most  important  services, 
abdicated  the  dictatorship  within  the  twentieth  day;  or 
who,  being  irregularly  created,  resigned  their  office  ?  Why 
"should  I  bring  instances  from  antiquity?  Lately, within 
these  la'st  ten  years,  Caius  Ma^nius,  dictator,  having  en- 
forced inquiries,  with  more  strictness  than  consisted  with 
the  safety  of  some  powerful  men,  a  charge  Avas  thrown  out 
by  his  enemies  that  he  himself  was  infected  with  the  very 
crime  against  which  his  inquiries  were  directed ;  now 
Msenius,  I  say,  in  order  that  he  might,  in  a  private  capac- 
ity, meet  the  imputation,  abdicated  the  dictatorship.  I 
expect  not  such  moderation  in  you  ;  you  will  not  degener- 
ate from  your  family,  of  all  others  the  most  imperious  and 
assuming ;  nor  resign  your  office  a  day,  nor  even  an  hour, 
before  you  are  forced  to  it.  Be  it  so :  but  then  let  no  one 
exceed  the  time  limited.  It  is  enough  to  add  a  day  or  a 
month  to  the  censorship.  But  Appius  says,  I  will  hold 
the  censorship,  and  hold  it  alone,  three  years  and  six 
months  longer  than  is  allowed  by  the  ^milian  law.  Sure- 
ly this  is  like  kingly  power.  Or  will  you  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy with  another  colleague,  a  proceeding  not  allowable, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  censor  ?  You  are  not 
satisfied  that,  as  if  a  religious  censor,  you  have  degraded  a 
most  ancient  solemnity,  and  the  only  one  instituted  by  the 
Vol..  I.— 28 
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very  deity  to  whom  it  is  performed,  fjom  priests  of  that 
rite  who  were  of  the  highest  rank  to  the  ministry  of  mere 
servants.  [You  are  not  satisfied  that]  a  family  more  an- 
cient than  the  origin  of  this  city,  and  sanctified  by  an  in- 
tercourse of  hospitality  with  the  immortal  gods,  has,  by 
means  of  you  and  your  censorship,  been  utterly  extirpated, 
with  all  its  branches,  within  the  space  of  a  year,  unless  you 
involve  the  ^^hole  commonwealth  in  horrid  guilt,  which 
my  mind  feels  a  horror  even  to  contemplate.  This  city 
was  taken  in  that  lustrum  in  which  Lucius  Papirius  Cur- 
sor, on  the  death  of  his  colleague  Julius,  the  censor,  rather 
than  resign  his  office,  substituted  Marcus  Cornelius  Malu- 
ginensis.  Yet  how  much  more  moderate  was  his  ambi- 
tion, Appius,  than  yours !  Lucius  Papirius  neither  held  the 
censorship  alone  nor  beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 
But  still  he  found  no  one  who  would  follow  his  example ; 
all  succeeding  censors,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  colleague, 
abdicated  the  office.  As  for  you,  neither  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  your  censorship,  nor  the  resignation  of  your 
colleague,  nor  law,  nor  shame  restrains  you.  You  make 
fortitude  to  consist  in  arrogance,  in  boldness,  in  a  con- 
tempt of  gods  and  men.  Appius  Claudius,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  respect  due  to  that  office  which 
you  have  borne,  I  should  be  sorry,  not  only  to  ofEer  you 
personal  violence,  but  even  to  address  you  in  language  too 
severe.  With  respect  to  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  youi- 
pride  and  obstinacy  forced  me  to  speak.  And  now,  unless 
you  pay  obedience  to  the  ^milian  law,  I  shall  order  you 
to  be  led  to  prison.  Nor,  since  a  rule  has  been  established 
by  our  ancestors,  that  in  the  election  of  censors,  unless  two 
shall  obtain  the  legal  number  of  suffrages,  neither  shall  be 
returned,  but  the  election  deferred — wi"  I  suffer  you,  who 
could  not  singly  be  created  censor,  to  hold  the  censorship 
without  a  colleague."  Having  spoken  to  this  effect,  he 
ordered  the  censor  to  be  seized  and  borne  to  prison.  But, 
although  six  of  the  tribunes  approved  of  the  proceeding 
of  their  colleague,  three  gave  their  support  to  Appius,  on 
his  appealing  to  them,  and  he  held  the  censorship  alone,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  all  ranks  of  men. 

35.  While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  the 
Etrurians  had  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,  and  the  consul  Pal>ius, 
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MS  he  was  marching  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with 
a  design  to  succor  the  allies,  and  attempt  the  enemy's 
works,  if  it  were  by  any  means  practicable,  was  met  by 
their  army  prepared  for  battle.  As  the  wide-extended 
plain-below  showed  the  greatness  of  their  force,  the  consul 
in  order  to  remedy  his  deficiency  in  point  of  number,  by 
advantage  of  the  ground,  changed  the  direction  of  his 
route  a  little  towards  the  hills,  where  the  way  was  rugged 
and  covered  with  stones,  and  then  formed  his  troops,  fac- 
ing the  enemy.  The  Etrurians,  thinking  of  nothing  but 
their  numbers,  on  which  alone  they  depended,  commence 
the  fight  with  such  haste  and  eagerness,  that,  in  order  to 
come  the  sooner  to  a  close  engagement,  they  threw  away 
their  javelins,  drew  their  swords,  rushing  against  the  ene- 
my. On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  poured  down  on 
them,  sometimes  javelins,  and  sometimes  stones,  which  the 
place  abundantly  supplied;  so  that  while  the  blows  on 
their  shields  and  helmets  confused  even  those  whom  they 
did  not  wound  (it  was  neither  an  easy  matter  to  come  to 
close  quarters,  nor  had  they  missive  weapons  with  which 
to  fight  at  a  distance),  when  there  was  nothing  now  to  pro- 
tect them  while  standing  and  exposed  to  the  blows,  some 
even  giving  way,  and  the  whole  lino  wavering  and  un- 
steady, the  spearmen  and  the  first  rank,  renewing  the  shout, 
rushed  on  them  with  drawn  swoi'ds.  This  attack  the 
Etrurians  could  not  withstand,  but,  facing  about,  fled  pre- 
cipitately towards  their  camp  ;  when  the  Roman  cavalry, 
getting  before  them  by  galloping  obliquely  across  the 
plain,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of,  their  flight,  on 
which  they  quitted  the  road,  and  bent  their  course  to  the 
mountains.  From  thence,  in  a  body,  almost  without  arms, 
and  debilitated  with  wounds,  they  made  their  way  into  the 
Ciminian  forest.  The  Romans,  having  slain  many  thou» 
sands  of  the  Etrurians,  and  taken  thirty-eight  military 
standards,  took  also  j)OSsession  of  their  camp,  together  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  spoil.  They  then  began  to  consider  of 
pursuing  the  enemy. 

36.  The  Ciminian  forest  was  in  those  days  deemed  as 
impassable  and  frightful  as  the  German  forests  have  been 
in  latter  times,  not  even  any  trader  having  ever  attempted 
to  pass  it.     Hardly  any,  besides  the  general  himself,  show- 
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ed  boldness  enough  to  enter  it ;  tlio  otbers  had  not  the  re- 
membrance of  the  disaster  at  Candium  effaced  from  their 
mind.  On  this,  of  those  who  were  present,  Marcus  Fabi- 
us,  the  consul's  brother  (some  say  Cseso,  others  Caius 
Claudius,  born  of  the  same  mother  with  the  consul),  un- 
dertook to  go  and  exploi'e  the  country,  and  to  bring  them 
in  a  short  time  an  account  of  every  particular.  Being  ed- 
ucated at  Csere,  where  he  had  friends,  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Etrurian  language.  I  have  seen  it  af- 
firmed that,  in  those  times,  the  Roman  youth  were  com- 
monly instructed  in  the  Etrurian  learning,  as  they  are  now 
in  the  Greek ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  in  the  person  who  acted  so 
daringly  a  counterfeit  part,  and  mixed  among  the  enemy. 
It  is  said  that  his  only  attendant  was  a  slave,  who  had 
been  bred  up  with  him,  and  who  was  therefore  not  igno- 
rant of  the  same  language.  They  received  no  further  in- 
structions at  their  departure  than  a  summary  description 
of  the  country  through  which  they  were  to  pass ;  to  this 
was  added  the  names  of  the  principal  men  in  the  several 
states,  to  prevent  their  being  at  a  loss  in  conversation,  and 
from  being  discovered  by  making  some  mistake.  They 
set  out  in  the  dress  of  shepherds,  armed  with  rustic  weap- 
ons, bills,  and  two  short  javelins  each.  But  neither  their 
speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  nor  the  fashion  of 
their  dress  and  arms,  concealed  them  so  effectually  as  the 
incredible  circumstance  of  a  stranger's  passing  the  .Cimin- 
ian  forest.  They  are  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Camertian  district  of  the  Umbrians :  there  the  "Romans 
ventured  to  own  who  they  were,  and,  being  introduced  to 
the  Senate,  treated  ^vith  them  in  the  name  of  the  consul, 
about  an  alliance  and  friendship ;  and  after  being  enter- 
tained with  courteous  hospitality,  were  desired  to  acquaint 
the  Romans  that  if  they  came  into  those  countries  there 
should  be  provisions  in  readiness  for  the  troops  sufficient 
for  thirty  days,  and  that  they  should  find  the  youth  of  the 
Camertian  Umbrians  prepared  in  arms  to  obey  their  com- 
mands. When  this  information  was  brought  to  the  con- 
sul, ho  sent  forward  the  baggage  at  the  first  watch,  order- 
ing the  legions  to  march  in  the  rear  of  it.  He  himself 
Staid  behind  with  the  cavahy,  and  next  day,  as  soon  as 
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light  appeared,  rode  up  to  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  been  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the  forest;  and, 
when  he  had  detained  them  there  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  he  retired  to  his  camp,  and,  marching  out  by  the  op- 
posite gate,  overtook  the  main  body  of  the  army  before 
night.  At  the  first  light  on  the  following  day  he  had 
gained  the  summit  of  Mount  Ciniinius,  from  whence,  hav- 
ing a  view  of  the  opulent  plains  of  Etruria,  he  let  loose 
his  soldiers  upon  them.  When  a  vast  booty  had  been 
driven  off,  some  tumultuary  cohorts  of  Etrurian  peasants, 
hastily  collected  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict, met  the  Romans,  but  in  such  disorderly  array  that 
these  rescuers  of  the  prey  were  neai-  becoming  wholly  a 
prey  themselves.  These  being  slain  or  put  to  flight,  and 
the  country  laid  waste  to  a  great  extent,  the  Romans  re- 
turned to  their  camp  victorious,  and  enriched  with  plenty 
of  every  kind.  It  happened  that,  in  the  mean  time,  five 
deputies,  with  two  plebeian  tribunes,  had  come  hither  to 
charge  Fabius,  in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  not  to  attempt 
to  pass  the  Ciminian  forest.  These,  rejoicing  that  they 
had  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  expedition,  returned  to 
Rome  with  the  news  of  its  success. 

37.  By  this  expedition  of  the  consul,  the  war,  instead  of 
being  brought  nearer  to  a  conclusion,  was  only  spread  to 
a  wider  extent;  for  all  the  tract  adjacen|  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ciminius  had  felt  his  devastations  ;  and,  out  of  the 
indignation  conceived  thereat,  had  roused  to  arms  not 
only  the  states  of  Etruria,  but  the  neighboring  parts  of 
Umbria.  They  came,  therefore,  to  Sutrinm  with  such  a 
numerous  army  as  they  had  never  before  brought  into  the 
field ;  and  not  only  ventured  to  encamp  on  the  outside  of 
the  wood,  but,  through  their  earnest  desire  of  coming  to 
an  engagement  as  soon  as  possible,  marched  down  the 
plains  to  offer  battle.  The  troops,  being  marshalled, 
stood  at  first,  for  some  time,  on  their  own  ground,  having 
left  a  space  snfiicient  for  the  Romans  to  draw  up  opposite 
to  them ;  but  perceiving  that  the  enemy  declined  fighting, 
they  advanced  to  the  rampart,  where,  when  they  observed 
that  even  the  advanced  guards  had  retired  within  the 
works,  a  shout  at  once  was  raised  around  their  generals 
that  they  should   order  provisions  for   that   day  to  he 
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brought  down  to  them ;  "  for  they  were  resolved  to  re- 
main there  under  arms,  and  either  in  the  night,  or,  at  all 
events,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp." 
The  Roman  troops,  though  not  less  eager  for  action,  were 
restrained  by  the  commands  of  the  general.  About  the 
tenth  hour,  the  consul  ordered  his  men  a  repast,  and  gave 
directions  that  they  should  be  ready  in  arms,  at  whatever 
time  of  the  day  or  night  he  should  give  the  signal.  He 
then  addressed  a  few  words  to  them  ;  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  wars  of  the  Samnites,  and  disparagingly  of  the 
Etrurians,  who  "  were  not,"  he  said,  "  as  an  enemy  to  be 
compared  with  other  enemies,  nor  as  a  numerous  force, 
with  others  in  point  of  numbers.  Besides,  he  had  an  en- 
gine at  work,  as  they  should  find  in  due  time ;  at  present 
it  was  of  importance  to  keep  it  secret."  By  these  hints 
he  intimated  that  the  enemy  was  circumvented  in  order  to 
raise  the  courage  of  his  men,  damped  by  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy's  force ;  and,  from  their  not  having  fortified 
the  post  where  they  lay,  the  insinuation  of  a  stratagem 
formed  against  them  seemed  the  more  credible.  After 
refreshing  themselves,  they  consigned  themselves  to  rest, 
and,  being  roused  without  noise,  about  the  fourth  watch, 
took  arms.  Axes  are  distributed  among  the  servants  fol- 
lowing the  army,  to  tear  down  the  rampart  and  fill  up  the 
trench.  The  line  was  formed  within  the  works,  and  some 
chosen  cohorts  posted  close  to  the  gates.  Then,  a  little 
before  day,  which  in  summer  nights  is  the  time  of  the 
profoundest  sleep,  the  signal  being  given,  the  rampart  was 
levelled,  and  the  troops  rushing  forth,  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my, who  were  everywhere  stretched  at  their  length. 
Some  were  put  to  death  before  they  could  stir ;  others, 
half  asleep,  in  their  beds ;  the  greatest  part,  while  they 
ran  in  confusion  to  arms  ;  few,  in  short,  had  time  afforded 
them  to  arm  themselves ;  and  these,  who  followed  no  par- 
ticular leader  nor  orders,  were  quickly  routed  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  pursued  by  the  Roman  horse.  They  fl'ed  differ- 
ent ways,  to  the  camp  and  to  the  woods.  The  latter  af- 
forded the  safer  refuge ;  for  the  former,  being  situated  in 
a  plain,  was  taken  the  same  day.  The  gold  and  silver 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  consul;  the  rest  of  the 
spoil  was  given  to  the  soldiers.     On  that  day  sixty  thoa^ 
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sand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  or  taken.  Some  affirm  that 
this  famous  battle  was  fought  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Ciminian  forest,  at  Perusia,  and  that  the  public  had  been 
under  great  dread  lest  the  army  might  be  inclosed  in 
such  a  dangerous  pass,  and  overpowered  by  a  general 
combination  of  the  Eti'urians  and  Umbriaus.  But  on 
whatever  spot  it  was  fought,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman 
power  prevailed ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  ambassa- 
dors from  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  which  were 
then  among  the  principal  states  of  Etruria,  soliciting  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Romans,  obtained  a  truce  for 
thirty  years. 

38.  During  these  transactions  in  Etruria  the  other  con- 
sul, Caius  Marcius  Rutilus,  took  AUifoe  by  storm  from  the 
Samnites ;  and  many  of  their  forts  and  smaller  towns  were 
either  destroyed  by  his  ai'ms,  or  surrendered  without  be- 
ing injured.  About  the  same  time,  also,  the  Roman  fleet, 
having  sailed  to  Campania  under  Publius  Cornelius,  to 
whom  the  Senate  had  given  the  command  on  the  sea-coast, 
put  into  Pompeii.  Immediately  on  landing,  the  soldiers 
of  the  fleet  set  out  to  ravage  the  country  about  Nuceria; 
and  after  they  had  quickly  laid  waste  the  parts  which  lay 
nearest,  and  whence  they  could  have  returned  to  the  ships 
with  safety,  they  were  allured  by  the  temptation  of  plun- 
der, as  it  often  happens,  to  advance  too  far,  and  thereby 
roused  the  enemy  against  them.  While  they  rambled 
about  the  country,  they  met  no  opposition,  though  they 
might  have  been  cut  off  to  a  man ;  but,  as  they  were  re- 
turning in  a  careless  maimer,  the  peasants  overtook  them 
not  far  from  the  ships,  stripped  tliem  of  the  booty,  and 
even  slew  a  great  part  of  them.  Those  who  escaped  were 
driven  in  confusion  to  the  ships.  As  Fabius's  having 
marched  through  the  Ciminian  forest  had  occasioned  vio- 
lent apprehensions  at  Rome,  so  it  had  excited  joy  in  pro- 
portion among  the  enemy  in  Samnium  :  they  talked  of  the 
Roman  army  being  pent  up  and  surrounded,  and  of  the 
Caudine  forks  as  a  model  of  their  defeat.  "  Those  peo- 
ple," they  said,  "  ever  greedy  after  further  acquisitions, 
were  now  brought  into  inextricable  difiiculties,  hemmed  in, 
not  more  effectually  by  the  arms  of  their  enemy  than  by 
the  disadvantage  of  the  ground."     Their  joy  was  even 
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mingled  with  a  degree  of  envy,  because  fortune,  as  they 
thought,  had  transferred  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Roman 
war  from  the  Samnites  to  the  Etrurians :  they  hastened, 
therefore,  with  their  whole  collected  force,  to  crush  the 
consul  Caius  Marcius ;  resolving,  if  he  did  not  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  fighting,  to  proceed,  through  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Marsians  and  Sabines,  into  Etruria.  The  con- 
'  sul  met  them,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with  great  fury  on 
both  sides,  but  without  a  decisive  issue.  Although  both 
parties  suffered  severely,  yet  the  discredit  of  defeat  fell  on 
the  Romans,  because  several  of  equestrian  rank,  some  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  one  lieutenant-general,  had  fallen  ;  and, 
what  was  more  remarkable  than  all,  the  consul  himself  was 
wounded.  On  account  of  this  event,  exaggerated  by  re- 
port, as  is  usual,  the  Senate  became  greatly  alarmed,  so 'that 
they  resolved  on  having  a  dictator  nominated.  No  one 
entertained  a  doubt  that  the  nomination  would  light  on 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  then  universally  deemed  to  pos- 
sess the  greatest  abilities  as  a  commander ;  but  they  could 
not  be  certain  either  that  a  message  might  be  conveyed 
with  safety  into  Samnium,  where  all  was  in  a  state  of  hos- 
tility, or  that  the  consul  Marcius  was  alive.  The  other 
consul,  Fabius,  was  at  enmity  with  Papirius,  on  his  own 
account;  and  lest  this  resentment  might  prove  an  obstacle 
to  the  public  good,  the  Senate  voted  that  deputies  of  con- 
sular rank  should  be  sent  to  him,  who,  uniting  their  own 
influence  to  that  of  government,  might  prevail  on  hini  to 
drop,  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  all  remembrance  of  pri- 
vate animosities.  When  the  deputies,  having  come  to  Fa- 
bius, delivered  to  him  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  adding 
such  arguments  as  were  suitable  to  their  instructions,  the 
consul,  casting  his  eyes  towards  the  ground,  retired  in  si- 
lence, leaving  them  in  uncertainty  what  part  he  intended 
to  act.  Then,  in  the  silent  time  of  the  night,  according  to 
the  established  custom,  he  nominated  Lucius  Papirius  dic- 
tator. When  the  deputies  returned  him  thanks  for  so 
very  meritoriously  subduing  his  passion,  he  still  persevered 
in  obstinate  silence,  and  dismissed  them  without  any  an- 
swer, or  mention  of  what  he  had  done :  a  proof  that  he 
felt  an  extraordinary  degree  of  resentment,  which  had 
been  suppressed  within  his  breast.     Papirius  appointed 
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Caius  Junius  Bubulcua  master  of  the  horse ;  and,  as  he 
was  proceeding  in  an  assembly  of  the  Curiae'  to  get  an  or- 
der passed  respecting  the  command  of  the  army,  an  un- 
lucky  omen  obliged  him  to  adjourn  it ;  for  the  Curia 
which  was  to  vote  first  happened  to  be  the  Faucian,  i-e- 
markably  distinguished  by  two  disasters,  the  taking  of  the 
city  and  the  Caudine  peace ;  the  same  Curia  liaving  voted 
first  in  those  years  in  which  the  said  events  are  found. 
Licinius  Macer  supposes  this  Curia  ominous,  also,  on  ac- 
count of  a  third  misfoi'tune,  that  which  was  experienced 
at  the  Cremera. 

39.  Next  day  the  dictator,  taking  the  auspices  anew,  ob. 
tained  the  order,  and,  marching  out  at  the  head  of  the  le- 
gions lately  raised  on  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  army 
passing  the  Ciminian  forest,  came  to  Longula  ;  where,  hav- 
ing received  the  old  troops  of  the  consul  Marcius,  he  led 
on  his  forces  to  battle ;  nor  did  the  enemy  seem  to  decline 
the  combat ;  However,  they  stood  drawn  up  for  battle  and 
under  arms  until  night  came  on,  neither  sid*  choosing  to 
■begin  the  fray.  After  this  they  continued  a  considerable 
time  encamped  near  each  other  without  coming  to  action, 
neither  diffident  of  their  own  strength  nor  despising  the 
adversary.  Meanwhile  matters  went  on  actively  in  Etru- 
ria;  for  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  with  the  Umbrians, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  routed,  but  lost  not  many  men, 
for  they  did  not  maintain  the  fight  with  the  vigor  with 
which  they  began  it.  Besides  this  the  Etrurians,  having 
raised  an  army  under  the  sanctions  of  the  devoting  law, 
each  man  choosing  another,  came  to  an  engagement  at  the 
Cape  of  Vadimon  with  more  numerous  forces,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  greater  spirit  than  they  had  ever  shown 
before.  The  battle  was  fought  with  such  animosity  that 
no  javelins  were  thrown  by  either  party:  swords  alone 
were  made  use  of ;  and  the  fury  of  the  combatants  was 
still  higher  inflamed  by  the  long-continued  contest,  so  that 
it  appeared  to  the  Romans  as  if  they  were  disputing  not 

'  The  comitia  cnriata,  or  assemblies  of  the  curi£e,  alone  had  the  power 

of  conferring  military  command ;  no  magistrate,  therefore,  could  assume 

the  command  without  the  previous  order  of  their  assembly.     In  time, 

this  came  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  yet  the  practice  always  continue(j 

■  to  be  observed. 

28* 
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with  Etrurians,  whom  they  had  so  often  conquered,  but 
with  a  new  race.  Not  the  semblance  of  giving  ground 
appeared  in  any  part ;  the  first  lines  fell ;  and,  lest  the 
standards  should  be  exposed  without  defense,  the  second 
lines  were  formed  in  their  place.  At  length,  even  the  men 
forming  the  last  reserves  were  called  into  action ;  and  to 
such  an  extremity  of  difficulty  and  danger  had  they  come, 
that  the  Roman  cavalry  dismounted  and  pressed  forward, 
through  heaps  of  arms  and  bodies,  to  the  front  ranks  of 
the  infantry.  These  starting  up  a  new  army,  as  it  were, 
among  men  now  exhausted,  disordered  the  battalions  of 
the  Etrurians ;  and  the  rest,  weak  as  their  condition  was, 
seconding  their  assault,  broke  at  last  through  the  enemy's 
ranks.  Their  obstinacy  then  began  to  give  way:  some 
companies  quitted  their  posts,  and,  as  soon  as  they  once 
turned  their  backs,  betook  themselves  to  more  decided 
flight.  That  day  first  broke  the  strength  of  the  Etrurians, 
now  grown  exuberant  through  a  long  course  of  prosperi- 
ty; all  the  ^o^^'er  of  their  men  were  cut  off  in  the  field, 
and  in  the  same  assault  their  camp  was  seized  and  sacked. 
40.  Equal  danger,  and  an  issue  equally  glorious,  soon 
after  attended  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  who,  besides 
their  many  preparations  for  the  field,  made  their  army  to 
glitter  with  new  decorations  of  their  armor.  Their 
troops  were  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  had  their 
shields  embossed  with  gold,  the  other  with  silver.  The 
shape  of  the  shield  was  this :  broad  at  the  middle,  to  cover 
the  breast  and  shoulders,  the  summit  being  flat,  sloping  off 
gradually  so  as  to  become  pointed  below,  that  it  might  be 
wielded  with  ease ;  a  loose  coat  of  mail  also  served  as  a 
protection  for  the  breast,  and  the  left  leg  was  covered 
with  a  greave ;  their  helmets  were  adorned  with  plumes, 
to  add  to  the  appearance  of  their  stature.  The  golden- 
armed  soldiers  wore  tunics  of  various  colors ;  the  silver- 
armed,  of  white  linen.  To  the  latter  the  right  wing  was 
assigned  ;  the  former  took  post  on  the  left.  The  Romans 
had  been  apprised  of  these  splendid  accoutrements,  and 
had  been  taught  by  their  commanders  that  "a  soldier 
ought  to  be  rough,  not  decorated  with  gold  and  silver, 
but  placing  his  confidence  in  his  sword.  That  matters  of 
this  kind  were  in  re.ility  spoil  rather  than  armor  ;  glitter- 
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ing  before  action,  but  soon  becoming  disfigured  amidst 
blood  and  wounds.  That  the  briglitest  ornament  of  a  sol- 
dier was  valor;  that  all  those  trinkets  would  follow  vic- 
tory, and  that  those  rich  enemies  would  be  valuable  prizes 
to  the  conquerors,  however  poor."  Cursor,  having  ani- 
mated his  men  with  these  observations,  led  them  on  to  bat- 
tle. He  took  post  himself  on  the  right  wing ;  he  gave  the 
command  of  the  left  to  the  master  of  the  horse.  As  soon 
as  they  engaged,  the  struggle  between  the  two  armies  be- 
came desperate,  while  it  was  no  less  so  between  the  dicta- 
tor and  the  master  of  the  horse,  on  wliich  wing  victory 
should  first  show  itself.  It  happened  that  Junius  first, 
with  the  left  wing,  made  the  right  of  the  enemy  give  way; 
this  consisted  of  men  devoted  after  the  custom  of  Sam- 
nites,  and  on  that  account  distinguished  by  white  gar- 
ments, and  armor  of  equal  whiteness.  Junius,  saying  "  he 
would  sacrifice  these  to  Pluto,"  pressed  forward,  disorder- 
ed their  ranks,  and  made  an  evident  impression  on  their 
line :  which  being  perceived  by  the  dictator,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Shall  the  victory  begin  on  the  left  wing,  and  shall  the 
right,  the  dictator's  own  troops,  only  second  the  arms  of 
others,  and  not  claim  the  greatest  share  of  the  victory  ?" 
This  spurred  on  the  soldiers :  nor  did  the  cavalry  yield  to 
the  infantry  in  bravery,  nor  the  ardor  of  lieutenants-gener- 
al to  that  of  the  commanders.  Marcius  Valerius  from  the 
right  wing,  and  Publius  Decius  from  the  left,  both  men  of 
consiilar  rank,  rode  off  to  the  cavalry,  posted  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  line,  and,  exhorting  them  to  join  in  put 
ting  in  for  a  share  of  the  honor,  charged  the  enemy  on  the 
flanks.  When  the  addition  of  this  new  alarm  assailed  the 
enemies'  troops  on  both  sides,  and  the  Roman  legions,  hav- 
ing renewed  the  shout  to  confound  the  enemy,  rushed  on, 
they  began  to  fly.  And  now  the  plains  were  quickly  filled 
with  heaps  of  bodies  and  splendid  armor.  At  first  their 
camp  received  the  dismayed  Samnites  ;  but  they  did  not 
long  retain  even  the  possession  of  that:  before  night  it 
was  taken,  plundered,  and  burned.  Tlie  dictator  triumph- 
ed, in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  most 
splendid  spectacle  by  far  of  any  in  his  procession  was  the 
captured  arms :  so  magnificent  were  they  deemed,  that  the 
shields,  adorned  with  gold,  were  distributed   among  the 
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owners  of  the  silver  shops,  to  serve  as  embellishments  to 
the  Forum.  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  custom  of  the 
Forum  being  decorated  by  the  sediles,  when  the  grand 
processions  are  made,  on  occasion  of  the  great  games. 
The  Romans,  indeed,  converted  these  extraordinary  arms 
to  the  honor  of  the  gods  :  but  the  Campanians,  out  of 
pride,  and  in  hatred  of  the  Samnites,  gave  them  as  orna- 
ments to  their  gladiators,  who  used  to  be  exhibited  as  a 
show  at  their  feasts,  and  whom  they  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Samnites.  During  this  year  the  consul  Fabius 
fought  with  the  remnants  of  the  Etrurians  at  Perusia, 
which  city  also  had  violated  the  truce,  and  gained  an  easy 
and  decisive  victory.  He  would  have  taken  the  town  it- 
self (for  he  marched  up  to  the  walls),  had  not  deputies 
come  out  and  capitulated.  Having  placed  a  garrison  at 
Perusia,  and  sent  on  before  him  to  the  Roman  Senate  the 
embassies  of  Etruria,  who  solicited  friendship,  the  consul 
rode  into  the  city  in  triumph  for  successes  more  important 
than  those  of  the  dictator.  Besides,  a  great  share  of  the 
honor  of  reducing  the  Samnites  was  attributed  to  the  lieu- 
tenants-general, Publins  Decius  and  Marcius  Valerius, 
whom,  at  the  next  election,  the  people,  with  universal  con- 
sent, declared,  the  one  consul,  the  other  prsetor. 

41.  To  Fabius,  in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary 
merit  in  the  conquest  of  Etruria,  the  consulship  was  con- 
tinued. Decius  was  appointed  his  colleague.  Valerius  was 
created  prsetor  a  fourth  time.  The  consuls  divided  the 
provinces  between  them.  Etruria  fell  to  Decius,  Samnium 
to  Fabius.  The  latter,  having  marched  to  Nuceria, reject- 
ed the  application  of  the  people  of  Alfaterna,  who  then 
sued  for  peace,  because  they  had  not  accepted  it  when  of- 
fered, and  by  force  of  arms  compelled  them  to  surrender. 
A  battle  was  fought  with  the  Samnites ;  the  enemy  were 
overcome  without  much  difficulty :  nor  would  the  memory 
of  that  engagement  have  been  preserved,  except  that  in  it 
the  Marsians  first  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
The  Pelignians,  imitating  the  defection  of  the  Marsians, 
met  the  same  fate.  The  other  consul,  Decius,  was  liko- 
wise  very  successful  in  his  operations  :  through  terror  he 
compelled  the  Tarquinians  to  supply  his  army  with  corn, 
and  to  sue  for  a  truce  for  forty  years.     He  took  several 
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forts  from  the  Volsinians  by  assault,  some  of  which  he  de- 
molished, that  they  might  not  serve  as  receptacles  to  the 
enemy,  and  by  extending  his  operations  through  every 
quarter,  diffused  such  a  dread  of  his  arms,  that  the  whole 
Etrurian  nation  sued  to  the  consul  for  an  alliance :  this 
they  did  not  obtain ;  but  a  truce  for  a  year  was  granted 
them.  The  pay  of  the  Roman  army  for  that  year  was 
furnished  by  the  enemy ;  and  two  tunics  for  each  soldier 
were  exacted  from  them :  this  was  the  purchase  of  the 
truce.  The  tranquillity  now  established  in  Etruria  was 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Umbrians,  a 
nation  which  had  suffered  no  injury  from  the  war,  except 
what  inconvenience  the  country  had  felt  in  the  passing  of 
the  army.  These,  by  calling  into  the  field  all  their  own 
young  men,  and  forcing  a  great  part  of  the  Etrurians  to 
resume  their  arms,  made  up  such  a  numerous  force,  that, 
speaking  of  themselves  with  ostentatious  vanity,  and  of 
the  Romans  with  contempt,  they  boasted  that  they  would 
leave  Decius  behind  in  Etruria,  and  march  away  to  be- 
siege Rome ;  which  design  of  theirs  being  reported  to  the 
consul  Decius,  he  removed,  by  long  marches,  from  Etruria 
towards  their  city,  and  sat  down  in  the  district  of  Pupinia, 
in  readiness  to  act  according  to  the  intelligence  received 
of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Umbrians 
slighted  at  Rome :  their  very  threats  excited  fears  among 
the  people,  who  had  experienced,  in  the  calamities  suffered 
from  the  Gauls,  how  insecure  a  city  they  inhabited.  Dep- 
uties were  therefore  dispatched  to  the  consul  Fabiiis,  with 
directions  that,  if  he  had  any  respite  from  the  war  of  thG 
Samnites,  he  should  with  all  haste  lead  his  army  into 
Umbria.  The  consul  obeyed  the  order,  and  by  forced 
marches  proceeded  to  Mevania,  where  the  forces  of  the 
Umbrians  then  lay.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  con- 
sul, whom  they  had  believed  to  be  sufficiently  employed  in 
Samnium,  far  distant  from  their  country,  so  thoroughly  af- 
fi'ighted  the  Umbrians,  that  several  advised  retiring  to 
their  fortified  towns;  others,  the  discontinuing  the  war. 
However,  one  district,  called  by  themselves  Materina,  pre- 
vailed on  the  rest  not  only  to  retain  their  arms,  but  to 
come  to  an  immediate  engagement.  They  fell  upon  Fa- 
bius  while  he  was  fortifying  his  camp.     When  the  consul 
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saw  them  rushing  impetuously  towards  his  rampart,  he 
called  off  his  men  from  the  work,  and  drew  them  up  in  the 
best  manner  which  the  nature  of  the  place  and  the  time 
allowed ;  encouraging  them  by  displaying,  in  honorable 
and  just  terms,  the  glory  which  they  had  acquired,  as  well 
in  Etruria  as  in  Samnium,  he  bade  them  finish  this  insig- 
nificant appendage  to  the  Etrurian  war,  and  take  ven- 
geance for  the  impious  expressions  in  which  these  people 
had  threatened  to  attack  the  city  of  Rome.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  of  the  soldiers  on  hearing  this,  that,  raising  the 
shout  spontaneously,  they  interrupted  the  general's  dis- 
course, and,  without  waiting  for  orders,  advanced,  with 
the  sound  of  all  the  trumpets  and  cornets,  in  full  speed 
against  the  enemy.  They  made  their  attack  not  as  on 
men,  or  at  least  men  in  arms,  but,  what  must  appear  won- 
derful in  the  relation,  began  by  snatching  the  standards 
out  of  the  hands  which  held  them  ;  and  then  the  standard- 
bearers  themselves  were  dragged  to  the  consul,  and  the 
armed  soldiers  transferred  from  the  one  line  to  the  other ; 
and  whatever  resistance  was  anywhere  made,  the  business 
was  performed,  not  so  much  with  swords  as  with  their 
shields,  with  the  bosses  of  which,  and  thrusts  of  their  el- 
bows, they  bore  down  the  foe.  The  prisoners  were  m^ore 
numerous  than  the  slain,  and  through  the  whole  line  the 
Umbrians  called  on  each  other,  with  one  voice,  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  Thus  a  surrender  was  made  in  the  midst  of 
action,  by  the  first  promoters  of  the  war  ;  and  on  the  next 
and  following  days,  the  other  states  of  the  Umbrians  also 
surrendered.  The  Ocriculans  were  admitted  to  a  treaty  of 
friendship  on  giving  security. 

42.  Fabius,  successful  in  a  war  allotted  to  another,  led 
back  liis  army  into  his  own  province.  And  as,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  people  had,  in  consideration  of  his  services 
so  successfully  performed,  re-elected  him  to  the  consulship, 
so  now  the  Senate,  from  the  same  motive,  notwithstanding 
a  warm  opposition  made  by  Appius,  prolonged  his  com- 
mand for  the  year  following,  in  which  Appius  Claudius 
and  Lucius  Volumnius  were  consuls.  In  some  annals  I 
find  that  Appius,  still  holding  the  oflice  of  censor,  declared 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  that  his  elec- 
tion was  stopped  by  a  protest  of  Lucius  Furius,  plebeian 
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tribune,  until  he  resigned  the  censorship.  After  his  elec- 
tion to  the  consulship,  the  new  war  with  the  Sallentine 
enemies  being  decreed  to  his  colleague,  he  remained  at 
Rome,  with  design  to  increase  his  interest  by  city  in- 
trigues, since  the  means  of  procuring  honor  in  war  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  others.  Volumnius  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  province :  he  fought  many  bat- 
tles with  good  success,  and  took  several  cities  by  assault 
He  was  liberal  in  his  donations  of  the  spoil;  and  this  mu- 
nificence, engaging  in  itself,  he  enhanced  by  his  courteous 
demeanor,  by  which  conduct  he  inspired  his  soldiers  with 
ardor  to  meet  both  toil  and  danger.  Quintus  Fabius,  pro- 
consul, fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the  armies  of  the  Sain- 
nites,  near  the  city  of  Allifse.  The  victory  was  complete. 
The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  field  and  pursued  to 
their  camp ;  nor  would  they  have  kept  possession  of  that, 
had  not  the  day  been  almost  spent.  It  was  invested,  how- 
ever, before  night,  and  guarded  until  day,  lest  any  should 
slip  away.  Next  morning,  while  it  was  scarcely  clear  day, 
they  proposed  to  capitulate,  and  it  was  agreed  that  such 
as  were  natives  of  Samnium  should  be  dismissed  with  sin- 
gle garments.  All  these  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  No 
precaution  was  taken  in  favor  of  the  allies  of  the  Sam- 
nites :  they  were  sold  by  auction,  to  the  number  of  seven 
thousand.  Those  who  declared  themselves  subjects  of  the 
Hernicians  were  kept  by  themselves  under  a  guard.  All 
these  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  the  Senate ;  and,  after  being 
examined,  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  public  order 
or  as  volunteers,  that  they  had  carried  arms  on  the  side  of 
the  Samnites  against  the  Romans,  they  were  distributed 
among  the  states  of  the  Latins  to  he  held  in  custody  ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  the  new  consuls,  Pnblius  Cornelius 
Arvina  and  Quintus  Marcius  Tremulus,  who  by  this  time 
had  been  elected,  should  lay  that  affair  entire  before  the 
Senate :  this  gave  such  offense  to  the  Hernicians,  that,  ai 
a  meeting  of  all  the  states,  assembled  by  the  Anagnians,  in 
the  circus  called  the  Maritime,  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Hernicians,  excepting  the  Alatrians,  Ferentines,  and  Yeru- 
lans,  declared  war  against  the  Roman  people. 

43.  In  Samnium  also,  in  consequence  of  the  departure 
of  Fabius,  new  commotions  arose.     Calatia  and  Sora,  and 
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the  Roman  garrisons  stationed  tliere,  were  taken,  and  ex- 
treme cruelty  was  exercised  towards  the  captive  soldiers : 
Publius  Cornelius  was,  therefore,  sent  thither  with  an 
army.  The  command  against  the  new  enemy  (for  by  this 
time  an  order  had  passed  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Anagnians  and  the  rest  of  the  Hernicians)  was  decreed 
to  Marcius.  These,  in  the  beginning,  secured  all  the  pass- 
es between  the  camps  of  the  consuls,  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  messenger,  however  expert,  could  make  his  way 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  each  consul  spent  several  days 
in  absolute  uncertainty  regarding  every  matter,  and  in 
anxious  suspense  concerning  the  state  of  the  other.  Ap- 
prehensions for  their  safety  spread  even  to  Rome;  so  that 
all  the  younger  citizens  were  compelled  to  enlist,  and  two 
regular  armies  were  raised  to  answer  sudden  emei'gencies. 
The  conduct  of  the  Hernicians  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  afterwards  showed  nothing  suitable  to  the  present 
alarm,  or  to  the  ancient  renown  of  that  nation.  Without 
ever  venturing  any  effort  worth  mentioning,  being  stripped 
of  three  different  camps  within  a  few  days,  they  stipulated 
for  a  truce  of  thirty  days,  during  which  they  might  send 
to  Rome,  to  the  Senate,  on  the  terms  of  furnishing  two 
months'  pay,  and  corn,  and  a  tunic  to  every  soldier.  They 
were  referred  back  to  Marcius  by  the  Senate,  whom  by  a 
decree  the}''  empowered  to  determine  regarding  the  Her- 
nicians, and  he  accepted  their  submission.  Meanwhile,  in 
Samnium,  the  other  consul,  though  superior  in  strength, 
was  very  much  embarrassed  by  the  nature  of  his  situation; 
the  enemy  had  blocked  up  all  the  roads  and  seized  on  the 
passable  defiles,  so  that  no  provisions  could  be  conveyed ; 
nor  could  the  consul,  though  he  daily  drew  out  his  troops 
and  offered  battle,  allure  them  to  an  engagement.  It  was 
evident  that  neither  could  the  Samnites  support  an  imme- 
diate contest  nor  the  Romans  a  delay  of  action.  The  ap- 
proach of  Marcius,  who,  after  he  had  subdued  the  Herni- 
cians, hastened  to  the  succor  of  his  colleague,  put  it  out  of 
the  enemy's  power  any  longer  to  avoid  fighting  ;  for  they, 
who  had  not  deemed  themselves  a  match  in  the  field,  even 
for  one  of  the  armies,  could  not  surely  suppose  that  if  they 
should  allow  the  two  consular  armies  to  unite,  they  could 
have  any  hope  remaining :  they  made  an  attack,  therefore, 
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on  Marcius,  as  he  was  approaching  in  the  irregular  order 
of  march.  The  baggage  was  hastily  thrown  together  in 
the  centre,  and  the  line  formed  as  well  as  the  time  permit- 
ted. First  the  shout  which  reached  the  standing  camp  of 
Cornelius,  then  the  dust  observed  at  a  distance,  excited  a 
bustle  in  the  camp  of  the  other  consul.  Ordering  his  men 
instantly  to  take  arms,  and  leading  them  out  to  the  field 
with  the  utmost  haste,  ho  charged  the  flank  of  the  enemy's 
line,  which  had  enough  to  do  in  the  other  dispute,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming,  that  "  it  would  be  the  lieight  of  in- 
famy if  they  suffered  Marcius's  army  to  monopolize  the 
honor  of  both  victories,  and  did  not  assert  their  claim  to 
the  glory  of  their  own  war."  He  bore  down  all  before 
him,  and  pushed  forward,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
line,  to  their  camp,  which,  being  left  without  a  guard,  he 
took  and  set  on  fire ;  which,  when  the  soldiers  of  Marcius 
saw  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  observed  it  on  looking  about, 
a  general  flight  immediately  took  place  among  the  Sam- 
nites.  But  they  could  not  effect  an  escape  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  in  every  quarter  they  met  death.  After  a  slaughter 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  the  consuls  had  now  given  the  sig- 
nal for  retreat;  and  were  collecting,  into  one  body,  their 
several  forces,  who  were  employed  in  mutual  congratula- 
tions, when  some  new  cohorts  of  the  enemy,  which  had 
been  levied  for  a  reinforcement,  being  seen  at  a  distance, 
occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  carnage.  On  these  the  con- 
querors rushed,  without  any  order  of  the  consuls,  or  signal 
received,  crying  out  that  they  would  make  these  Samnites 
pay  dearly  for  their  introduction  to  service.  The  consuls 
indulged  the  ardor  of  the  legions,  well  knowing  that  the 
raw  troops  of  the  enemy,  mixed  with  veterans  dispirited 
by  defeat,  would  be  incapable  even  of  attempting  a  con- 
test. Nor  were  they  wrong  in  their  judgment:  all  the 
farces  of  the  Samnites,  old  and  new,  fled  to  the  nearest 
mountains.  These  the  Roman  army  also  ascended,  so  that 
no  situation  afforded  safety  to  the  vanquished ;  they  were 
beaten  off,  even  from  the  summits  which  they  had  seized. 
And  now  they  all,  with  one  voice,  supplicated  for  a  suspen. 
sion  of  arms.  On  which,  being  ordered  to  furnish  corn 
for  three  months,  pay  for  a  year,  and  a  tunic  to  each  of  the 
soldiers,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  Senate  to  sue  for  peace. 
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Cornelius  was  left  in  Saranium.  Marcius  vetui-ned  into 
the  city  in  triumph  over  the  Hernicians ;  and  a  decree  was 
passed  for  erecting  to  him,  in  the  Forum,  an  equestrian 
statue,  which  was  placed  before  the  Temple  of  Castor. 
To  three  states  of  the  Hernicians  (the  Alatriaus,  Verulans, 
and  Ferentines)  their  own  laws  were  restored,  because 
they  preferred  these  to  the  being  made  citizens  of  Rome ; 
and  they  were  permitted  to  intermarry  with  each  other,  a 
privilege  which  they  alone  of  the  Hernicians,  for  a  long 
time  after,  enjoyed.  To  the  Anagnians,  and  the  others 
who  had  made  war  on  the  Romans,  was  granted  the  free- 
dom of  the  state,  without  the  right  of  voting ;  public  as- 
semblies and  intermarriages  were  not  allowed  them,  and 
their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  acting  except  in 
the  ministration  of  public  worship.  During  this  year, 
Caius  Junius  Bubulcus,  censor,  contracted  for  the  building 
of  a  temple  to  Health,  which  he  had  vowed  during  his 
consulate  in  tlie  war  with  the  Samnites.  By  the  same 
person,  and  his  colleague,  Marcus  Valerius  Maximus,  roads 
were  made  through  the  fields  at  the  public  expense.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians  was 
renewed  a  third  time,  and  ample  presents  made  to  their 
ambassadors  who  came  on  that  business. 

44.  This  year  had  a  dictator  in  office,  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  with  Publius  Decius  Mus,  master  of  the  horse. 
By  these  the  election  of  consuls  was  held,  being  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  had  been  created,  because  neither  of 
the  consuls  could  be  absent  from  the  armies.  The  con- 
suls elected  were  Lucius  Postumius  and  Titus  Minucius ; 
whom  Piso  places  next  after  Quintus  Fabius  and  Publius 
Decius,  omitting  the  two  years  in  which  I  have  set  down 
Claudius  with  Volumnius,  and  Cornelius  with  Marcius,  as 
consuls.  Whether  this  happened  through  a  lapse  of  mem- 
ory in  digesting  his  annals,  or  whether  he  purposely  pass- 
ed over  those  two  consulates  as  deeming  the  accounts  of 
them  false,  can  not  be  ascertained.  During  this  year  the 
Samnites  made  incursions  into  the  district  of  Stelte,  in 
the  Campanian  territory.  Both  the  consuls  were  there- 
fore sent  into  Samnium,  and  proceeded  to  different  re- 
gions,_  Postumius  to  Tifernum,  Minucius  to  Bovianura. 
The^  first  engagement  happened  at  Tifernum,  under  the 
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Dommand  of  Postumius.  Some  say  that  the  Samnitefi 
were  completely  defeated,  and  twenty  thousand  of  them 
made  prisoners.  Others  that  the  army  separated  without 
victory  on  either  side  ;  and  that  Postumius,  counterfeit- 
ing fear,  withdrew  his  forces  privately  by  night,  and 
marched  away  to  the  mountains ;  whither  the  enemy 
also  followed,  and  took  possession  of  a  stronghold  two 
miles  distant;  The  consul,  having  created  a  belief  that  he 
had  come  thither  for  the  sake  of  a  safe  post  and  a  fruit- 
ful spot  (and  such  it  really  was),  secured  his  camp  with 
Bti-ong  works.  Furnishing  it  with  magazines  of  every 
thing  useful,  he  left  a  strong  guard  to  defend  it,  and  at 
the  third  watch  led  away  the  legions  lightly  accoutred,  by 
the  shortest  road  which  he  could  take,  to  join  his  col- 
league, who  lay  opposite  to  his  foe.  There,  by  advice  of 
Postumius,  Minucius  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  en- 
emy ;  and  when  the  fight  had  continued  doubtful  through 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  Postumius,  with  his  fresh  legions, 
made  an  unexpected  attack  on  the  enemy's  line,  spent  by 
this  time  with  fatigue :  thus,  weariness  and  wounds  hav- 
ing rendered  them  incapable  even  of  flying,  they  were  cut 
off  to  a  man,  and  twenty-one  standards  taken.  The  Ro- 
mans then  proceeded  to  Postumius'a  station,  where  the 
two  victorious  armies  falling  upon  the  enemy,  already  dis- 
mayed by  the  news  of  what  had  passed,  routed  and  dis- 
persed them:  twenty-six  military  standards  were  taken 
here,  and  the  Samnite  general,  Statius  Gellius,  with  a 
great  number  of  other  prisoners,  and  both  the  camps, 
were  taken.  Next  day  Bovianum  was  besieged,  and  soon 
after  taken.  Both  the  consuls  were  honored  with  a  tri- 
umph, with  high  applause  of  their  excellent  conduct. 
Some  writers  say  that  the  consul  Minucius  was  brought 
back  to  the  camp  grievously  wounded,  and  that  he  died 
there  r  that  Marcus  Fulvius  was  substituted  consul  in  his 
place,  and  that  it  was  he  who,  being  sent  to  command 
Minucius's  array,  took  Bovianum.  During  the  same  year, 
Sora,  Arpinum,  and  Censennia  were  recovered  from  the 
Samnites.  The  great  statue  of  Hercules  was  erected  in 
the  Capitol,  and  dedicated. 

45.  In  the  succeeding  consulate   of  Publius  Sulpicius 
Saverrio  and  Publius  Sempronius  Sophus,  the  Samnites, 
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desirous  either  of  a  termination  or  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  treat  of  peace ;  to 
whose  submissive  solicitations  this  answer  was  returned, 
that,  "  had  not  the  Samnites  frequently  solicited  jjeace,  at 
times  when  they  were  actually  preparing  for  war,  their 
present  application  might,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  nego- 
tiating, have  produced  the  desired  effect.  But  now,  since 
words  had  hitherto  proved  vain,  people's  conduct  must 
be  guided  by  facts ;  that  PubUus  Sempronius  the  consul 
would  shortly  be  in  Samnium  with  an  army ;  that  he 
could  not  be  deceived  in  judging  whether  their  disposi- 
tions inclined  to  peace  or  war.  He  would  bring  the  Sen- 
ate certain  information  respecting  every  particular,  and 
their  ambassadors  might  follow  the  consul  on  his  return 
from  Samnium."  When  the  Roman  army,  accordingly, 
inarched  through  all  parts  of  Samnium,  which  was  in  a 
state  of  peace,  provisions  being  liberally  supplied,  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  treaty  was,  this  year,  granted  to  the  Sam- 
nites. The  Roman  arms  were  then  turned  against  the 
JEquans,  their  old  enemies,  but  who  had,  for  many  years 
past,  remained  quiet  under  the  guise  of  a  treacherous 
peace,  because,  while  the  Hernicians  were  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  these  had,  in  conjunction  with  them,  frequent- 
ly sent  aid  to  the  Samnites ;  and  after  the  Hernicians  were 
subdued,  almost  the  whole  nation,  without  dissembling 
that  they  acted  by  public  authority,  had  revolted  to  the 
enemy ;  and  when,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Samnites  at  Rome,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  demand 
satisfaction,  they  said  that  "  this  was  only  a  trial  made  of 
them,  on  the  expectation  th.it  they  would,  through  fear, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  made  Roman  citizens.  But  how 
much  that  condition  was  to  be  wished  for  they  had  been 
taught  by  the  Hernicians,  who,  when  they  had  the  option, 
preferred  their  own  laws  to  the  feeedom  of  the  Roman 
state.  To  people  who  wished  for  liberty  to  choose  what 
they  judged  preferable,  the  necessity  of  becoming  Roman 
citizens  would  have  the  nature  of  a  punishment."  In  re-i 
sentment  of  these  declarations,  uttered  publicly  in  their 
assemblies,  the  Roman  people  ordered  war  to  be  made  on 
the  ^quans  ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this  new  undertak- 
ing, both  the  consuls  marched  from  the  city,  and  sat  down 
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at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
The  troops  of  the  JSquans,  like  tumultuary  recruits,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  passed  such  a  number  of 
years  without  waging  war  on  their  own  account,  were  all 
in  disorder  and  confusion,  without  established  officers  and 
without  command.  Some  advised  to  give  battle,  others 
to  defend  the  camp ;  the  greater  part  were  influenced  by 
concern  for  the  devastation  of  their  lands  likely  to  take 
place,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  their  cities,  left 
with  weak  garrisons.  Among  a  variety  of  propositions, 
one,  however,  was  heard  which,  abandoning  all  concern 
for  the  public  interest,  tended  to  transfer  every  man's  at- 
tention to  the  care  of  his  private  concerns.  It  recom- 
mended that,  at  the  first  watch,  they  should  depart  from 
the  camp  by  different  roads,  so  as  to  can-y  all  their  effects 
into  the  cities,  and  to  secure  them  by  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications;  this  they  all  approved  with  universal  as- 
sent. When  the  enemy  were  now  dispersed  through  the 
country,  the  Romans,  at  the  first  dawn,  marched  out  to 
the  field  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle ;  but  no  one  com- 
ing to  oppose  them,  they  advanced  in  a  brisk  pace  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  But  when  they  perceived  neither  guards 
before  the  gates,  nor  soldiers  on  the  ramparts,  nor  the 
usual  bustle  of  a  camp — surprised  at  the  extraordinary  si- 
lence, they  halted  in  apprehension  of  some  stratagem.  At 
length,  passing  over  the  rampart,  and  finding  the  whole 
deserted,  they  proceeded  to  search  out  the  tracks  of  the 
enemy.  But  these,  as  they  scattered  themselves  to  every 
quarter,  occasioned  perplexity  at  first.  Afterwards  dis- 
covering their  design  by  means  of  scouts,  they  attacked 
their  cities,  one  after  another,  and  within  the  space  of  fif- 
ty days  took,  entirely  by  force,  forty-one  towns,  most  of 
which  were  razed  and  burnt,  and  the  race  of  the  ^quans 
almost  extirpated.  A  triumph  was  granted  over  the 
^quans.  The  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and 
Ferentans,  warned  by  the  example  of  their  disasters,  sent 
deputies  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace  and  friendshiij;  and 
these  states,  on  their  submissive  applications,  were  admit- 
ted into  alliance.  ' 

4C.  In  the  same  year,  Cneius  Flavius,  son   of  Cneius, 
grandson  of  a  freed  man,  a  notary,  in  low  circumstances 
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originally,  but  artful  and  eloquent,  was  appointed  curule 
jedile.  I  find  in  some  annals,  that,  being  in  attendance  oa 
the  ffldiles,  and  seeing  that  he  was  voted  aedile  by  the  pre- 
rogative tribe,  but  that  his  name  would  not  be  received, 
because  he  acted  as  a  notary,  he  threw  down  his  tablet, 
and  took  an  oath  that  he  would  not,  foi-  the  future,  follow 
that  business.  But  Licinius  Macer  contends  that  he  had 
dropped  the  employment  of  notary  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore, having  already  been  a  tribune,  and  twice  a  triumvii-, 
once  for  regulating  the  nightly  watch,  and  another  time 
for  conducting  a  colony.  However,  of  this  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, that  against  the  nobles,  who  threw  contempt  on  the 
meanness  of  his  condition,  he  contended  with  much  firmness. 
He  made  public  the  rules  of  proceeding  iu  judicial  causes, 
hitherto  shut  up  in  the  closets  of  the  pontiffs  ;  and  hung 
up  to  public  view,  round  the  Forum,  the  calendar  on  white 
tablets,  that  all  might  know  when  business  could  be  trans- 
acted in  the  courts.  To  the  great  displeasure  of  the  no- 
bles, he  performed  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord, in  the  area  of  Vulcan's  Temjjle;  and  the  chief  pontiff, 
Cornelius  Barbatus,  was  compelled,  by  the  united  instances 
of  the  people,  to  dictate  to  him  the  form  of  words,  al- 
though he  affirmed  that,  consistently  with  the  practice  of 
antiquity,  no  other  than  a  consul  or  commander-in-chief 
could  dedicate  a  temple.  This  occasioned  a  law  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  people,  by  direction  of  the  Senate,  that  no 
person  should  dedicate  a  temple  or  an  altar  without  an 
order  from  the  Senate,  or  from  a  majority  of  the  plebeian 
tribunes.  The  incident  which  I  ani  about  to  mention 
would  be  trivial  in  itself,  were  it  not  an  instance  of  the 
freedom  assumed  by  plebeians  in  opposition  to  the  pride 
of  the  nobles.  When  Flavins  had  come  to  make  a  visit  to 
his  colleague,  who  was  sick,  and  Avhcn,  by  an  an-angement 
between  some  young  nobles  who  were  sitting  there,  they 
did  not  rise  on  his  entrance,  he  ordered  his  curule  chair  to 
be  brought  thither,  and  from  his  honorable  seat  of  office 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  his  enemies  tortured  with  envy. 
However,  a  low  faction,  which  had  gathered  strength  dur- 
ing the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  had  made  Flavins 
an  isdile  ;  for  he  was  the  first  who  degraded  the  Senate  by 
electing  into  it  the  immediate  descendants  of  freed  men ; 
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and  when  no  one  allowed  that  election  as  valid,  and  when 
he  had  not  acquired  in  the  Senate-house  that  influence  in 
the  city  which  he  had  been  aiming  at,  by  distributing  men 
of  the  meanest  order  among  all  the  several  tribes,  he  thus 
corrupted  the  assemblies  both  of  the  Forum  and  of  the 
field  of  Mars  ;  and  so  much  indignation  did  the  election  of 
Flavius  excite,  that  most  of  the  nobles  laid  aside  their 
gold  rings  and  bracelets  in  consequence  of  it.  From  that 
time  the  state  was  split  into  two  parties.  The  uncori-upt- 
ed  part  of  the  people,  who  favored  and  supported  the 
good,  held  one  side ;  the  faction  of  the  rabble  the  other, 
until  Quintus  Fabius  and  Publius  Decius  were  made  cen- 
sors ;  and  Fabius,  both  for  the  sake  of  concord,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  the  elections  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  purged  the  rest  of  the  tribes 
of  all  the  rabble  of  the  Forum,  and  threw  it  into  four,  and 
called  them  city  tribes.  And  this  procedure,  we  are  told, 
gave  such  universal  satisfaction,  that,  by  this  regulation  in 
the  orders  of  the  state,  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Maxi- 
mus,  which  he  had  not  obtained  by  his  many  victories. 
The  annual  review  of  the  knights,  on  the  ides  of  July,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  him. 


BOOK  X. 

Submission  of  the  Marcians  accepted.  The  college  of  Augars  augment- 
ed  from  four  to  nine.  The  law  of  appeal  to, the  people  carried  by  Va- 
lerius the  consul.  Two  more'  tribes  added.  War  declared  against 
the  Samnites.  Several  successful  actions.  In  an  engagement  against 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and  Gauls, 
Publius  Decius,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  devotes  himself  for  the 
army.  Dies,  and,  by  his  death,  procures  the  victory  to  the  Romans. 
Defeat  of  the  Samnites  by  Papirius  Cursor.  The  census  held.  The 
lustrum  closed.  The  number  of  the  citizens  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

1.  DuKisTG  the  consulate  of  Lucius  G-enucius  and  Servi- 
us  Cornelius,  the  state  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  rest 
from  foreign  wars.  Colonies  were  led  out  to  Sora  and 
Alba.      For   the   latter,  situated   in   the   country   of  the 
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>Equans,  six  thousand  colonists  were  enrolled.  Sora  had 
formeily  belonged  to  the  Volscian  territory,  but  had  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  the  Samnites :  thither  were  sent  four 
thousand  settlers.  This  year  the  freedom  of  the  state  was 
granted  to  the  Arpinians  and  Trebulans.  The  Frusino- 
nians  were  fined  a  third  part  of  their  lands,  because  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Hernicians  had  been  tampered  with 
by  them ;  and  the  heads  of  that  conspiracy,  after  a  trial 
before  the  consuls,  held  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate, were  beaten  with  rods  and  beheaded.  However,  that 
the  Romans  might  not  pass  the  year  entirely  exempt  from 
war,  a  little  expedition  was  made  into  Umbria,  intelli- 
gence being  received  from  thence  that  excursions  of  men, 
in  arms,  had  been  made,  from  a  certain  cave,  into  the  adja- 
cent country.  Into  this  cave  the  troops  penetrated  with 
their  standards,  and,  the  place  being  dark,  they  received 
many  wounds,  chiefly  from  stones  thrown.  At  length  the 
other  mouth  of  the  cave  being  found,  for  it  was  pervious, 
both  the  openings  were  filled  up  with  wood,  which  being 
set  on  fire,  there  perished,  by  means  of  the  smoke  and  heat, 
no  less  than  two  tliousand  men  ;  many  of  whom,  at  the  last, 
in  attempting  to  make  their  way  out,  rushed  into  the  very 
flames.  The  two  Marci,  Livius  Denter  and  JEmilius,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  consulship,  war  was  renewed  with  the 
^quans;  who,  being  highly  displeased  at  the  colony  estab- 
lished within  their  territory,  as  if  it  were  a  fortress,  hav- 
ing made  an  attempt,  with  their  whole  force,  to  seize  it, 
were  repulsed  by  the  colonists  themselves.  They  caused, 
however,  such  an  alarm  at  Rome,  that,  to  quell  this  insur- 
rection, Cains  Junius  Bubulcus.  was  nominated  dictator; 
for  it  was  scarcely  credible  that  the  ^quans,  after  being 
reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  weakness,  should  by  them- 
selves alone  have  ventured  to  engage  in  a  war.  The  dic- 
tator, taking  the  field,  with  Marcus  Titinius,  master  of  the 
horse,  in  the  first  engagement  reduced  the  iEquans  to  sub- 
mission; and,  returning  into  the  city  in  triumph  on  the 
eighth  day,  dedicated,  in  the  character  of  dictator,  the 
Temple  of  Health,  which  he  had  vowed  when  consul,  and 
contracted  for  when  censor. 

2.  During  this  year  a  fleet  of  Grecians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cleonymus,  a  Lacedferaonian,  arrived  on  the  coast 
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of  Italy,  and  took  Thuriaa,  a  city  in  the  ter]-itory  of  the 
Sallentines.  Against  this  enemy  the  consul  ^milius  waa 
sent,  who  in  one  battle  completely  defeated  them,  and 
drove  them  on  board  their  ships.  Thuriaj  was  then  re- 
stored to  its  old  inhabitants,  and  peace  re-established  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines.  In  some  annals,  I  find  that 
Junius  Bubulcus  was  sent  dictator  into  that  country,  and 
that  Cleonymus,  without  hazarding  an  engagement  with 
the  Romans,  retired  out  of  Italy.  He  then  sailed  round 
the  promontory  of  Brundusium,  and,  steering  down  the 
middle  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  because  he  dreaded,  on  the  left 
hand,  the  coasts  of  Italy  destitute  of  harbors,  and,  on  the 
right,  the  lUyrians,  Liburnians,  and  Istrians,  nations  of  sav- 
ages, and  noted  in  general  for  piracy,  he  passed  on  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Venetians.  Here,  having  landed  a  small  party 
to  explore  the  country,  and  being  informed  that  a  narrow 
beach  stretched  along  tlie  shore,  beyond  which  were  marsh- 
es overflowed  by  the  tides;  that  dry  land  was  seen  at  no 
great  distance,  level  in  the  nearest  part,  and  rising  behind 
into  hills,  beyond  which  was  the  mouth  of  a  very  deep 
river,  into  which  they- had  seen  ships  brought  round  and 
mooi-ed  in  safety  (this  was  the  river  Meduacus),  he  ordered 
his  fleet  to  sail  into  it  and  go  up  against  the  stream.  As 
the  channel  would  not  admit  the  heavy  ships,  the  troops, 
removing  into  the  lighter  vessels,  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
country  occupied  by  three  maritime  cantons  of  the  Pata- 
vians,  settled  on  that  coast.  Here  they  made  a  descent, 
leaving  a  small  guard  with  the  ships,  made  themselves 
masters  of  these  cantons,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  drove  off  a 
considerable  booty  of  men  and  cattle,  and,  allured  by  the 
sweets  of  plunder,  proceeded  still  farther  from  the  shore. 
When  news  of  this  was  brought  to  Patavium,  where  the 
contiguity  of  the  Gauls  kept  the  inhabitants  constantly  in 
arms,  they  divided  their  young  men  into  two  bands,  one  of 
which  was  led  towards  the  quarter  where  the  marauders 
were  said  to  be  busy ;  the  other  by  a  different  route,  to 
avoid  meeting  any  of  the  pirates,  towards  the  station  of 
the  ships,  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  town.  An  attack 
was  made  on  the  small  craft,  and  the  guards  being  killed, 
the  affrighted  mariners  were  obliged  to  remove  their  ships 
to  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  By  land,  also,  the  attack 
Vol.  I.— 29 
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on  the  dispersed  plunderers  was  equally  successful ;  and 
tliu  Grecians,  flying  back  towards  their  ships,  were  op- 
posed in  their  way  "by  the  Venetians.  Thus  they  were  in- 
closed on  both  sides,  and  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  some,  who 
were  made  prisoners,  gave  information  that  the  fleet,  with 
their  king,  Cleonymus,  was  but  three  miles  distant.  Send- 
ing the  captives  into  the  nearest  canton,  to  be  kept  under 
a  guard,  some  soldiers  got  on  board  the  flat-bottomed  ves- 
sels, so  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  shoals* 
\\ith  ease ;  others  embarked  in  those  which  had  been  late- 
ly taken  from  the  enemy,  and,  proceeding  down  the  river, 
surrounded  their  unwieldy  ships,  which  dreaded  the  un- 
known sands  and  flats  more  than  they  did  the  Romans,  and 
which  showed  a  greater  eagerness  to  escape  into  the  deep 
than  to  make  resistance.  The  soldiers  pursued  them  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  having  taken  and  burned  a 
part  of  the  fleet,  which,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion,  had 
been  stranded,  returned  victorious.  Cleonymus,  having 
met  success  in  no  part  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  departed  with 
scarce  a  fifth  part  of  his  navy  remainijig.  Many  now  alive 
have  seen  the  beaks  of  his  ships  and  the  spoils  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians hanging  in  the  old  Temi^le  of  Juno.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  there  is  exhibited  at  Patavium, 
every  year,  on  its  anniversary-day,  a  naval  combat  on  the 
river  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

3.  A  treaty  was  this  year  concluded  at  Rome  with  the 
Vestinians,  who  solicited  friendship.  Various  causes  of 
apprehension  afterwards  sprung  up.  News  arrived  that 
Etruria  was  in  rebellion,  the  insurrection  having  arisen 
from  the  dissensions  of  the  Arretians ;  for  the  Cilnian 
family  having  grown  exorbitantly  powerful,  a  party,  out  of 
envy  of  their  wealth,  had  attempted  to  expel  them  by  force 
of  anns.  [Accounts  were  also  received]  that  the  Marsians 
held  forcible  possession  of  the  lands  to  which  the  colony 
of  Carseoli,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men,  had  been  sent. 
By  reason,  therefore,  of  these  commotions,  Marcus  Valerius 
Maximus  was  nominated  dictator,  and  chose  for  his  master 
of  the  horse  Marcus  ^milius  Paullus.  This  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  rather  than  that  Quintus  Pabius,  at  such  an  age 
as  he  then  was,  and  after  enjoying  many  honors,  was  placed 
in  a  station  subordinate  to  Valerius  ;  but  I  think  it  not  un- 
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likely  that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  surname  Maximus. 
The  dictator,  having  set  out  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  one 
battle  utterly  defeated  the  Marsians,  drove  them  into  their 
fortiiied  towns,  and  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
took  Milionia,  Plestina,  and  Fresilia;  and  then  finding 
Marsians  in  a  part  of  their  lands,  granted  them  a  renewal 
of  the  treaty.  The  war  was  then  directed  against  the 
Etrurians  ;  and  when  the  dictator  had  gone  to  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  renewing  the  auspices,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  going  out  to  forage,  was  surrounded  by  an  ambus- 
cade, and  obliged  to  fiy  shamefully  into  his  camp,  after  los- 
ing several  standards  and  many  of  his  men.  The  occur- 
rence of  which  discomfiture  to  Fabius  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable ;  not  only  because  if  in  any  particular,  certainly, 
above  all,  in  the  qualifications  of  a  commander,  he  fully 
merited  liis  surname ;  but  besides,  mindful  of  Papirius's 
severity,  he  never  could  have  been  tempted  to  fight,  with- 
out the  dictator's  orders. 

4.  The  news  of  this  disaster  excited  at  Rome  an  alarm 
greater  than  suited  the  importance  of  the  affair;  for,  as 
if  the  army  had  been  destroyed,  a  justitium  was  proclaim- 
ed, guards  mounted  at  the  gates,  and  watches  set  in  every 
street ;  and  armor  and  weapons  were  heaped  on  the  walln. 
All  the  j'ounger  citizens  being  compelled  to  enlist,  the 
dictator  was  ordered  to  join  the  army.  There  he  found 
every  thing  in  a  more  tranquil  state  than  he  expected,  and 
regularity  established  through  the  care  of  the  master  of 
the  horse ;  the  camp  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  safety ; 
the  cohorts  which  had  lost  their  standards  left  without 
tents  on  the  outside  of  the  ramparts ;  and  the  troops  ar- 
dently impatient  for  battle,  that  their  disgrace  might  be 
the  sooner  obliterated.  He  therefore  immediately  ad- 
vanced his  camp  into  the  territory  of  Rusella.  Thither 
the  enemy  also  followed ;  and  although,  since  their  late 
success,  they  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from 
an  open  trial  of  strength,  yet  they  endeavored  to  circum- 
vent the  enemy  by  a  stratagem  which  they  had  before 
practised  with  success.  There  were,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  Roman  camp,  the  half-ruined  houses  of  a  town 
which  had  been  burnt  in  the  devastation  of  the  country. 
A  body  of  troops  being  concealed  there,  some  cattle  werg 
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driven  on,  within  view  of  a  Roman  post,  commanded  by  a 
lieutenant-general,  Cneius  Fulvius.  When  no  one  was  in- 
duced by  this  temptation  to  stir  from  his  post,  one  of  the 
herdsmen,  advancing  close  to  the  works,  called  out  that 
others  were  driving  out  those  cattle  at  their  leisure  from 
the  ruins  of  the  town,  why  did  they  remain  idle,  when 
they  might  safely  drive  them  through  the  middle  of  the 
Roman  camp?  When  this  was  interpreted  to  the  lieuten- 
ant-general by  some  natives  of  Caere,  and  great  impatience 
prevailed  through  every  company  of  the  soldiers,  who, 
nevertheless,  dared  not  to  move  'without  orders,  he  com- 
manded some  who  were  skilled  in  the  language  to  observe 
attentively  whether  the  dialect  of  the  herdsmen  resembled 
that  of  rustics  or  of  citizens.  When  these  reported  that 
their  accent  in  speaking,  their  manner  and  appearance, 
were  all  of  a  more  polished  cast  than  suited  shepherds : 
"  Go  then,"  said  he,  "  tell  them  that  they  may  uncover  the 
ambush  which  they  vainly  conceal ;  that  the  Romans  un- 
derstand all  their  devices,  and  can  now  be  no  more  taken 
by  stratagem  than  they  can  be  conquered  by  arms." 
When  these  words  were  heard,  and  carried  to  those  who 
lay  in  ambush,  they  immediately  arose' from  their  lurking- 
place  and  marched  oiit  in  order  into  the  plain,  which  was 
open  to  view  on  every  side.  The  lieutenant-general 
thought  their  force  too  powerful  for  his  small  band  to 
cope  with.  He  therefore  sent  in  haste  to  Valerius  for 
support,  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  himself,  sustained  the 
enemy's  onset. 

5.  On  receiving  his  message,  the  dictator  ordered  the 
standards  to  move,  and  the  troops  to  follow  in  arms.  But 
every  thing  was  executed  more  quickly,  almost,  than  or- 
dered. The  standards  and  arms  were  instantly  snatched 
up,  and  they  were  with  diificulty  restrained  from  running 
impetuously  on ;  both  indignation  at  their  late  defeat 
stimulated  them,  as  well  as  the  shouts  striking  their  ears 
with  increasing  vehemence,  as  the  contest  grew  hotter. 
They  therefore  urged  each  other,  and  pressed  the  stand- 
ard-bearers to  qiiicken  their  pace.  The  dictator,  the  more 
eagerly  he  saw  them  push  forward,  took  the  more  pains 
to  repress  their  haste,  and  ordered  them  to  march  at  a 
slower  rate.     On  the  other  side,  the   Etrurians,  putting 
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themselves  in  motion  on  the  first  beginning  of  the  fray, 
had  come  up  with  their  wiiole  force  ;  and  several  express- 
es came  to  the  dictator,  one  after  another,  that  all  the  le- 
gions of  the  Etrurians  had  joined  in  the  fight,  and  that 
his  men  could  not  any  longer  withstand  them ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  himself  saw,  from  the  higher  ground,  in 
how  perilous  a  situation  the  party  was.  Confident,  how- 
ever, that  the  lieutenant-general  was  ab]e,  even  yet,  to  sup. 
port  the  contest,  and  considering  that  he  himself  was  at 
hand  to  rescue  him  from  defeat,  he  wished  to  let  the  ene- 
my be  fatigued,  as  much  as  might  be,  in  order  that,  when 
in  that  state,  he  might  fall  on  them  with  his  fresh  troops. 
Slowly  as  these  marched,  the  distance  was  now  just  suffi- 
cient for  the  cavalry  to  begin  their  career  for  a  charge. 
The  battalions  of  the  legions  marched  iu  front,  lest  the 
enemy  might  suspect  any  secret  or  sudden  movement,  but 
intervals  had  been  left  in  the  ranks  of  the  Infantry,  afford- 
ing room  for  the  horses  to  gallop  through.  At  the  same 
instant  the  line  raised  the  shout,  and  the  cavalry,  charging 
at  full  speed,  poured  on  the  enemy,  and  spread  at  once  a 
general  panic.  After  this,  as  succor  had  arrived,  almost 
too  late,  to  the  party  surrounded,  so  now  they  were  allow- 
ed entire  rest,  the  fresh  troops  taking  on  themselves  the 
whole  business  of  the  fight.  Nor  was  that  either  long  or 
dubious.  The  enemy,  now  routed,  fled  to  their  camp,  and 
the  Romans  advancing  to  attack  it,  they  give  way,  and 
are  crowded  all  together  in  the  remotest  part  of  it.  In 
their  flight  they  are  obstructed  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
gates,  the  greater  number  climbed  up  on  the  mounds  and 
ramparts,  to  try  if  they  could  either  defend  themselves 
with  the  aid  of  the  advantageous  ground,  or  get  over  by 
any  means  and  escape.  One  part  of  the  rampart,  happen- 
ing to  be  badly  compacted,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
multitude  who  stood  on  it,  and  fell  into  the  trench.  On 
which,  crying  out  that  the  gods  had  opened  that  pass  to 
give  them  safety,  they  made  their  way  out,  most  of  them 
leaving  their  arms  behind.  By  this  battle  the  power  of 
the  Etrurians  was  a  second  time  effectually  crushed,  so 
that,  engaging  to  furnish  a  year's  pay,  and  corn  for  two 
months,  with  the  dictator's  permission,  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome  to  treat  of  peace.     This  was  refused,  but  a 
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truce  for  two  years  was  granted  to  them.  The  dictator 
returned  into  the  city  in  triumph.  I  have  seen  it  asserted 
that  tranquiUity  was  restored  in  Etruria  by  the  dictator, 
without  any  memorable  battle,  only  by  composing  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Arretians,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation 
l.'etween  the  Cilnian  family  and  the  commons.  Marcus 
Valerius  was  elected  consul  before  the  expiration  of  his 
dictatorship,  many  have  believed,  without  his  soliciting 
the  office,  and  even  while  he  was  absent,  and  that  the 
election  was  held  by  an  interrex.  In  one  point  all  agree, 
that  he  held  the  consulship  with  Quintus  Appuleius 
Pansa. 

6.  During  this  consulate  of  Marcus  Valerius  and  Quin- 
tus Appuleius,  affairs  abroad  wore  a  very  peaceable  aspect. 
Their  losses  sustained  in  war,  together  with  the  truce, 
kept  the  Etrurians  quiet.  The  Samnites,  depressed  by  the 
misfortunes  of  many  years,  had  not  yet  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  new  alliance.  At  Rome,  also,  the  carrying  away 
of  such  multitudes  to  colonies  rendered  the  commons  tran- 
quil, and  lightened  tlieir  burdens.  But,  that  things  might 
not  be  tranquil  on  all  sides,  a  contention  wa-s  excited  be- 
tween the  principal  persons  in  the  commonwealth,  patri- 
cians on  one  hand,  and  plebeians  on  the  other,  by  the  two 
Ogulnii,  Quintus  and  Cneius,  plebeian  tribunes,  who,  seek- 
ing everywhere  occasions  of  criminating  the  patricians  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  having  found  other  attempts 
fruitless,  set  on  foot  a  proceeding  by  which  they  might  in- 
flame, not  the  lowest  class  of  the  commons,  but  their  chief 
men,  the  plebeians  of  consular  and  triumphal  rank,  to  the 
completion  of  whose  honors  nothing  was  now  wanting  but 
the  offices  of  the  priesthood,  which  were  not  yet  laid  open 
to  tliem.  They  therefore  published  a  proposal  for  a  law 
that,  whereas  there  were  then  four  augurs  and  four  pon- 
tiffs, and  it  had  been  determined  that  the  number  of  priests 
should  be  augmented,  the  four  additional  pontiffs  and  five 
augurs  should  all  be  chosen  out  of  the  commons.  How 
the  college  of  augurs  could  be  reduced  to  the  number  of 
four,  except  by  the  death  of  two,  I  do  not  understand ;  for 
it  is  a  rule  among  the  augurs  that  their  number  should  be 
composed  of  threes,  so  that  the  three  ancient  tribes,  the 
Ramnes,  Titionses,  and  Luceres,  should  have  each  its  own 
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auguv ;  or,  in  case  there  should  be  occasion  for  move,  that 
each  should  increase  its  number  of  augurs,  in  equal  pro- 
portion with  the  rest,  in  like  manner  as  when,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  five  to  four,  they  made  up  the  number  nine,  so  that 
there  were  three  to  each  tribe.  However,  as  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  commons,  the 
patricians  were  as  highly  offended  at  the  proceeding  as 
when  they  saw  the  consulship  made  common;  yet  they 
pretended  that  the  business  concerned  not  them  so  much 
as  it  did  the  gods,  who  would  "  take  care  that  their  own 
worship  should  not  be  contaminated :  that,  for  their  parts, 
they  only  wished  that  no  misfortune  might  ensue  to  the 
commonwealth."  But  they  made  a  less  vigorous  opposi- 
tion, as  being  now  accustomed  to  suffer  defeat  in  such 
kind  of  disputes ;  and  they  saw  their  adversaries,  not,  as 
formerly,  grasping  at  that  which  they  could  scarcely  hope 
to  reach,  the  higher  honors ;  but  already  in  possession  of 
all  those  advantages,  on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  which 
they  had  maintained  the  contest,  manifold  consulships,  cen- 
sorships, and  triumphs. 

7.  The  principal  struggle,  however,  in  supporting  and 
opposing  the  bill,  they  say,  was  between  Appins  Claudius 
and  Publius  Decius  Mus.  After  these  had  urged  nearly 
the  same  topics,  respecting  the  privileges  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  which  had  been  formerly  employed  for  and 
against  the  Licinian  law,  when  the  proposition  was  brought 
forward  of  opening  the  consulship  to  plebeians,  Decius  is 
said  to  have  drawn  a  lively  description  of  his  own  father, 
such  as  many  then  present  in  the  assembly  had  seen  him, 
girt  in  the  Gabine  dress,  standing  on  a  spear,  in  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  had  devoted  himself  for  the  people  and 
the  legions,  and  to  have  added,  that  "  the  consul  Publius 
Decius  was  then  deemed  by  the  immortal  gods  an  offering 
equally  pure  and  pious,  as  if  his  colleague,  Titus  Manlius, 
had  been  devoted.  And  might  not  the  same  Publius  De- 
cius have  been,  with  propriety,  chosen  to  perform  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  Roman  people  ?  Was  there  any  dan- 
ger that  the  gods  would  give  less  attcTition  to  his  prayers 
than  to  those  of  Appius  Claudius  ?  Did  the  latter  perform 
his  private  acts  of  adoration  with  a  purer  mind,  or  worship 
the  gods  more  religiously  than  he  ?     Who  had  any  reason 
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to  complain  of  the  vows  offered  in  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth, by  so  many  plebeian  consuls  and  dictators,  either 
when  setting  out  to  their  armies  or  in  the  heat  of  battle  ? 
Were  the  number  of  commanders  reckoned,  dui'ing  those 
years  since  business  began  to  be  transacted  under  the  con- 
duct and  auspices  of  plebeians,  the  same  number  of  tri- 
umphs might  be  found.  The  commons  had  now  no  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  own  nobility.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  fully  convinced  that,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den war  breaking  out,  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome 
would  not  repose  greater  confidence  in  patrician  than  in 
plebeian  commanders.  Which  being  the  case,"  said  he, 
"  what  god  or  man  can  deem  it  an  impropriety  if  those 
whom  ye  have  honored  with  curule  chairs,  with  the  puriilo 
bordered  gown,  with  the  palm-vest  and  embroidered  robe, 
with  the  triumphal  crown  and  laurel,  whose  houses  ye  have 
rendered  conspicuous  above  others,  by  aifixing  to  them 
the  spoils  of  conquered  enemies,  should  add  to  these  the 
badges  of  augurs  or  pontiffs  ?  If  a  person  who  has  rode 
through  the  city  in  a  gilt  chariot,  and,  decorated  with  the 
ensigns  of  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and  great,  has  mount- 
ed the  Capitol,  should  be  seen  with  a  chalice  and  v^'^and  ; 
what  impropriety,  I  say,  that  he  should,  with  his  head  veil- 
ed, slay  a  victim,  or  take  an  augury  in  the  citadel?  When, 
in  the  inscription  on  a  person's  statue,  the  consulship,  cen- 
sorship, and  triumph  shall  be  read  with  patience,  will  the 
eyes  ctf  readers  be  unable  to  endure  the  addition  of  the  of- 
fice of  augur  or  pontiff?  In  truth  (with  deference  to  the 
gods  I  say  it),  I  trust  that  we  are,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Roman  people,  qualified  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
shoxild,  by  the  dignity  of  our  characters,  reflect  back  on 
the  priesthood  not  less  lustre  than  we  should  receive ;  and 
may  demand,  rather  on  behalf  of  the  gods,  than  for  our 
own  sakes,  that  those  whorri  we  worship  in  our  private  we 
may  also  worship  in  a  public  capacity. 

8.  "  But  why  do  I  argue  thus,  as  if  the  cause  of  the  pa- 
tricians respecting  the  priesthood  were  untouched  ?  and  as 
if  we  were  not  already  in  possession  of  one  sacerdotal  of- 
fice of  the  highest  class  ?  We  see  plebeian  decemvii-s,  fc 
performing  sacrifices,  interpreters  of  the  Sibylline  prophe> 
cies,  and  of  the  fates  of  the  nation ;  we  also  see  them  pre*» 
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idonts  of  Apollo's  festival,  and  of  other  religious  perform- 
ances. Neither  was  any  injustice  done  to  the  patricians 
when,  to  the  two  commissioners  for  performing  sacrifices, 
an  additional  number  was  joined  in  favor  of  the  plebeians ; 
nor  is  there  now,  when  a  tribune,  a  man  of  courage  and 
activity,  wishes  to  add  five  places  of  augurs  and  four  of 
pontiffs,  to  which  plebeians  may  be  nominated ;  not,  Ap- 
pius,  with  intent  to  expel  you  from  your  places,  but  that 
men  of  plebeian  rank  may  assist  you  in  the  management 
of  divine  affairs  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  they  assist 
you  in  matters  of  human  concernment.  Blush  not,  Appius, 
at  having  a  man  your  colleague  in  the  priesthood  whom 
you  might  have  a  colleague  in  the  censorship  or  consul- 
ship, whose  master  of  the  horse  you  yourself  may  be,  when 
he  is  dictator,  as  well  as  dictator  when  he  is  master  of  the 
horse.  A  Sabine  adventurer,  the  first  origin  of  your  no- 
bility, either  Attus  Clausus,  or  Appius  Claudius,  which 
you  will,  the  ancient  patricians  of  those,days  admitted  into 
their  number :  do  not  then,  on  your  part,  disdain  to  admit 
us  into  the  number  of  priests.  Wo  biing  with  us  numer- 
ous honors  ;  all  those  honors,  indeed,  which  have  rendered 
your  party  so  proud.  Lucius  Sextius  was  the  first  consul 
chosen  out  of  the  plebeians  ;  Caius  Licinius  Stolo,  the  first 
master  of  the  horse ;  Caius  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  dic- 
tator, and  likewise  censor ;  Quintus  Publilius  Philo,  the 
first  pra3tor.  On  all  occasions  was  heard  a  repetition 
of  the  same  arguments ;  that  the  right  of  auspices  was 
vested  in  you;  that  ye  alone  had  the  rights  of  ancestry; 
that  ye  alone  were  legally  entitled  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  the  auspices  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  su- 
preme command  has  hitherto  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  equally  prosperous  in  plebeian  hands  as  in  patrician. 
Have  ye  never  heard  it  said  that  the  first  created  patri- 
cians were  not  men  sent  down  from  heaven,  but  such  as 
could  cite  their  fathers,  that  is,  nothing  more  than  free 
born.  I  can  now  cite  my  father  a  consul;  and  my  son 
will  be  able  to  cite  a  grandfather.  Citizens,  tliere  is  noth- 
ing else  in  it  than  that  we  should  never  obtain  any  thing 
without  a  refusal.  The  patricians  wish  only  for  a  dispute ; 
nor  do  they  care  what  issue  their  disputes  may  have.  For 
my  part,  be  it  advantageous,  happy,  and  prosperous  to  yoii 

29* 
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and  to  the  commonwealth,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  law 
should  receive  your  sanction." 

9.  The  people  ordered  that  the  tribes  should  be  instant- 
ly called,  and  there  was  every  appearance  that  the  law 
would  be  accepted.  It  was  deferi-ed,  however,  for  that 
day,  by  a  protest,  from  which  on  the  day  following  the 
tribunes  were  deterred ;  and  it  passed  with  the  approba- 
tion of  a  vast  majority.  The  pontiffs  created  were,  Pub- 
lius  Decius  Mus,  the  advocate  for  the  law ;  Publius  Sem- 
pronius  Sophus,  Caius  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  Marcus  Livius 
Denter.  The  five  augurs,  who  were  also  plebeians,  were 
Caius  Genucius,  Publius  ^lius  Paetus,  Marcus  Minucius 
Fessus,  Caius  Marcius,  and  Titus  Publilius.  Thus  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  was  made  eight;  that  of  the  augurs 
nine.  In  the  same  year  Marcus  Valerius,  consul,  procured 
a  law  to  be  passed  concerning  appeals  ;  more  carefully  en- 
forced by  additional  sanctions.  This  was  the  third  time 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  of  this  law  being  intro- 
duced, and  always  by  the  same  family.  The  reason  for 
renewing  it  so  often  was,  I  believe,  no  other  than  that  the 
influence  of  a  few  was  apt  to  prove  too  powerful  for  the 
liberty  of  the  commons.  However,  the  Porcian  law  seems 
intended  solely  for  the  security  of  the  persons  of  the 
citizens,  as  it  visited  with  a  severe  penalty  any  one  for 
beating  with  stripes  or  putting  to  death  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  Valerian  law,  after  forbidding  a  person  who  had  ap- 
pealed to  be  beaten  with  rods  and  beheaded,  added,  in 
case  of  any  one  acting  contrary  thereto,  that  it  shall  yet  be 
only  deemed  a  wicked  act.  This,  I  suppose,  was  judged 
of  sufBcient  strength  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law  in 
those  days,  so  powerful  was  then  men's  sense  of  shame ; 
at  present  one  would  scarcely  make  use  of  such  a  threat 
seriously.  The  ^quans  rebelling,  the  same  consul  con- 
ducted the  war  against  them,  in  which  no  memorable 
event  occurred  ;  for,  except  ferocity,  they  retained  nothing 
of  their  ancient  condition.  The  other  consul,  Appuleius, 
invested  the  town  of  Nequinum,  in  Umbria.  The  ground, 
the  same  whereon  Narnia  now  stands,  was  steep  (on  one 
side  even  perpendicular)  ;  this  rendered  the  town  impreg- 
nable either  by  assault  or  works.  That  business,  theref 01:0, 
came  unfinished  into  the  hands  of  the  succeeding  consuls, 
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Marcus  Pulvius  Psetinus  and  Titus  Manlius  Torqnatus. 
When  all  the  centuries  named  Quintus  Fabius  consul  for 
that  year,  though  not  a  candidate,  Macer  Licinius  and 
Tubero  state  that  he  himself  recommended  them  to  post- 
pone the  conferring  the  consulship  on  him  until  a  year 
wherein  there  might  be  more  employment  for  their  arms  ; 
adding  that,  during  the  present  year,  he  might  be  more 
useful  to  the  state  in  the  management  of  a  city  magis- 
tracy; and  thus,  neither  dissembling  what  he  preferred, 
nor  yet  making  direct  application  for  it,  he  was  appointed 
curule  sedile  with  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor.  Piso,  a  more 
ancient  writer  of  annals,  prevents  me  from  averring  this  na 
.  certain ;  he  asserts  that  the  curule  iediles  of  that  year  were 
Caius  Domitius  Calyinus,  son  of  Cneius,  and  Spurius 
Carvilius  Maximus,  son  of  Caius.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  latter  surname  caused  a  mistake  concerning  the 
Kidiles,  and  that  thence  followed  a  story  conformable  to 
this  mistake,  patched  up  out  of  the  two  elections  of  the 
sediles  and  of  the  consuls.  The  general  survey  was  per- 
formed, this  year,  by  Publius  Sempronius  Sophus  and 
Publius  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  censors ;  and  two  tribes  were 
added,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine.  Such  were  the  oc- 
currences at  Rome. 

10.  Meanwhile,  after  much  time  had  been  lost  in  the 
tedious  siege  of  Nequinum,  two  of  the  townsmen,  whose 
houses  were  contiguous  to  the  wall,  having  formed  a  sub- 
terraneous passage,  came  by  that  private  way  to  the 
Roman  advanced  guards ;  and  being  conducted  thence  to 
the  consul,  offered  to  give  admittance  to  a  body  of  armed 
men  within  the  works  and  walls.  The  proposal  was 
thought  to  be  such  as  ought  neither  to  be  rejected,  nor 
yet  assented  to  without  caution.  With  one  of  these  men, 
the  other  being  detained  as  a  hostage,  two  spies  were 
sent  through  the  mine,  and  certain  information  being  re- 
ceived from  them,  three  hundred  men  in  arms,  guided  by 
the  deserter,  entered  the  city,  and  seized  by  night  the  near- 
est gate,  which  being  broken  open,  the  Roman  consul  and 
his  army  took  possession  of  the  city  without  any  opposi- 
tion. In  this  manner  came  Nequinum  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Roman  people.  A  colony  was  sent  thither  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Umbrians,  and  called  ]!farnia,  from  tlie 
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river  Nar.  The  troops  returned  to  Rome  with  abundance 
of  spoil.  This  year  the  Etrurians  made  preparations  for 
war  in  violation  of  the  truce.  But  a  vast  army  ol  the 
Gauls,  making  an  irruption  into  their  territories,  while 
their  attention  was  directed  to  another  quarter,  suspended 
for  a  time  the  execution  of  their  design.  They  then,  re- 
lying on  the  abundance  of  money  which  they  possessed, 
endeavor  to  make  allies  of  the  Gauls  instead  of  enemies, 
in  order  that,  with  their  armies  combined,  they  might  at- 
tack the  Romans.  The  barbarians  made  no  objection  to 
the  alliance,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  for  settling  the 
price,  which  being  adjusted  and  paid,  and  "every  tiling 
else  being  in  readiness  for  commencing  their  operations, 
the  Etrurians  desired  them  to  accompany  them  in  their 
march.  This  they  refused,  alleging  that  "  they  had  stipu- 
lated a  price  for  making  war  against  the  Romans ;  that 
the  payment  already  made  they  had  received  in  considera- 
tion of  their  not  wasting  the  Etrurian  territory,  or  using 
their  arms  against  the  inhabitants.  That  notwithstanding, 
if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Etrurians,  they  were  still  willing 
to  engage  in  the  war,  but  on  no  other  condition  than  that 
of  being  allowed  a  share  of  their  lands,  and  obtaining  at 
length  some  permanent  settlement."  Many  assemblies  of 
the  states  of  Etruria  were  held  on  this  subject,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  settled;  not  so  much  by  reason  of  their 
aversion  from  the  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  as  be- 
cause every  one  felt  a  dread  of  fixing  in  so  close  vicinity  to 
themselves  people  of  such  a  savage  race.  The  Gauls  were 
therefore  dismissed,  and  carried  home  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  acquired  without  toil  or  danger.  The  report  of  a 
Gallic  tumult,  in  addition  to  an  Etrurian  war,  had  caused 
serious  apprehensions  at  Rome  ;  and,  with  the  less  hesita- 
tion on  that  account,  an  alliance  was  concluded  with  the 
state  of  the  Picentians. 

11.  The  province  of  Etruria  fell  by  lot  to  the  consul  Ti- 
tus Manlius,  who,  when  he  had  but  just  entered  the  en- 
emy's country,  as  he  was  exercising  the  cavalry,  in  wheel- 
ing about  at  full  speed,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  al- 
most killed  on  the  spot ;  three  days  after  the  fall  ho  died. 
The  Etrurians,  embracing  this  omen,  as  it  were,  of  the  fu- 
ture progi-ess  of  the  war,  and  observing  that  the  gods  had 
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commenced  hostilities  on  tbeii-  behalf,  assumed  new  cour- 
age. At  Rome  the  news  caused  great  affliction,  on  account 
both  of  the  loss  of  such  a  man  and  of  the  unseasonableness 
of  the  juncture  ;  insomuch  that  an  assembly,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  a  new  consul,  having  been  conduct- 
ed agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  people  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, prevented  the  Senate  from  ordering  a  dictator  to 
be  created.  All  the  votes  and  centuries  concurred  unani- 
mously in  appointing  Marcus  Valerius  consul,  the  same 
whom  the  Senate  would  have  ordered  to  be  made  dictator. 
They  then  commanded  him  to  proceed  immediately  into 
Etruria,  to  the  legions.  His  coming  gave  such  a  check  to 
the  Etrurians,  that  not  one  of  them  dared  thenceforward 
to  appear  on  the  outside  of  their  trenches,  their  own  fears 
operating  as  a  blockade.  Nor  could  the  new  consul,  by 
wasting  their  lauds  and  burning  their  houses,  draw  them 
out  to  an  engagement ;  for  not  only  country-houses,  but 
numbers  of  their  towns,  were  seen  smoking  and  in  ashes  on 
every  side.  While  this  war  proceeded  more  slowly  than 
had  been  expected,  an  account  was  received  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  another ;  which  was,  not  without  reason,  regard- 
ed as  terrible,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  losses  formerly 
sustained  by  both  parties,  from  information  given  by  their 
new  allies,  the  Picentians,  that  the  Samnites  were  looking 
to  arms  and  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  that  they  them- 
selves had  been  solicited  to  join  therein.  The  Picentians 
received  the  thanks  of  the  state,  and  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  Avas  turned  from  Etruria  towards 
Samnium.  The  dearness  of  provisions  also  distressed  the 
state  very  much,  and  they  would  have  felt  the  extremity  of 
want,  according  to  the  relation  of  those  who  make  Pabius 
Maximus  cuvulc  sedile  that  year,  had  not  the  vigilant  ac- 
tivity of  that  man,  such  as  he  had  on  many  occasions  dis- 
played in  the  field,  been  exerted  then  with  equal  zeal  at 
home,  in  the  management  of  the  market,  and  in  procuring 
and  forming  magazines  of  corn.  An  interregnum  took 
place  this  year,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  mentioned. 
Appius  Claudius,  and,  after  him,  Publius  Sulpicius,  were  in- 
terreges.  The  latter  held  an  election  of  consuls,  and  chose 
Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Cneius  Fulvius.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  ambassadors  came  from  theLucanians 
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to  the  new  consuls  to  complain,  that  "  the  Samnites,  find  ■ 
ing  that  they  could  not  by  any  offers  temjDt  them  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  had  marched  an  army  in  a  hostile  manner 
into  their  country,  and  were  now  laying  it  waste  and  forc- 
ing them  into  a  war;  that  the  Lucanian  people  had  on 
former  occasions  erred  enough,  and  more  than  enough ; 
that  their  minds  were  so  firmly  fixed  that  they  thought  it 
more  endurable  to  bear  and  suffer  every  hardship,  rather 
than  ever  again  to  outrage  the  Roman  name :  they  be- 
sought the  Senate  to  take  the  people  of  Lucania  into  their 
protection,  and  defend  them  from  the  injustice  and  out- 
rage of  the  Samnites ;  that  although  fidelity  on  their  part 
to  the  Romans  would  now  become  necessary,  a  war  being 
undertaken  against  the  Samnites,  still  they  were  ready  to 
give  hostages." 

12.  The  deliberation  of  the  Senate  was  short.  They  all, 
to  a  man,  concurred  in  opinion  that  a  compact  should  be 
entered  into  with  the  Lucanians,  and  satisfaction  demand- 
ed from  the  Samnites :  accordingly,  a  favorable  answer 
was  returned  to  the  Lucanians,  and  the  alliance  concluded. 
Heralds  were  then  sent  to  require  of  the  Samnites  that 
they  should  depart  from  the  country  of  the  allies,  and 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the  Lucanian  territory.  These 
were  met  by  persons  dispatched  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Samnites,  who  gave  them  warning  that,  "  if  they  appeared 
at  any  assembly  in  Samnium,  they  must  not  expect  to  de- 
part in  safety."  As  soon  as  this  was  heard  at  Rome,  the 
Senate  voted,  and  the  people  ordered,  that  war  should  be 
declared  against  the  Samnites.  The  consuls,  then,  divid- 
ing the  provinces  between  them,  Etruria  fell  to  Scipio,  the 
Samnites  to  Fulvius  ;  and  they  set  out  by  different  routes, 
each  against  the  enemy  allotted  to  him.  Scipio,  while  he 
expected  a  tedious  campaign,  like  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  met  near  Volaterra  by  the  Etrurians,  in  order  of 
battle.  The  fight  lasted  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  while  very  many  fell  on  both  sides,  and  night  came  on 
while  it  was  uncertain  to  which  side  victory  inclined. 
But  the  following  dawn  showed  the  conqueror  and  the 
vanquished ;  for  the  Etrurians  had  decamped  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  The  Romans,  marching  out  with  intent  to 
renew  the  engagement,  and  seeing  their  superiority   ac- 
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knowledged  by  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to 
their  camp;  and, finding  even  this  fortified  post  deserted, 
took  possession  of  it,  evacuated  as  it  was,  together  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  spoil.  The  consul  then,  leading  back  his 
forces  into  the  Faliscian  territory,  and  leaving  liis  baggage 
with  a  small  guard  at  Falerii,  set  out  with  his  troops,  light- 
ly accoutred,  to  ravage  the  enemy's  country.  All  places 
are  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  ;  plunder  driven  from 
every  side ;  and  not  only  was  the  ground  left  a  mere  waste 
to  the  enemy,  but  their  forts  and  small  towns  were  set  on 
fire :  he  refrained  from  attacking  the  cities  into  which  fear 
had  driven  the  Etrurians.  The  consul,  Cneins  Fulvius, 
fought  a  glorious  battle  in  Samniura,  near  Bovianuni,  at- 
tended with  success  by  no  means  equivocal.  Then,  hav- 
ing attacked  Bovianum,  and  not  long  after  Aufidena,  he 
took  them  by  storm.  This  year  a  colony  was  carried  out 
to  Carseoli,into  the  territory  of  the  ^quicolse.  The  con- 
sul Fulvius  triumphed  on  his  defeat  of  the  Samnites. 

13.  When  the  consular  elections  were  now  at  hand,  a 
report  prevailed  that  the  Etrurians  and  Samnites  were 
raising  vast  armies;  that  the  leaders  of  the  Etrurians 
were,  in  all  their  assemblies,  openly  c<;nsured  for  not  hav- 
ing procured  the  aid  of  the  Gauls  on  any  terms ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  Samnites  arraigned  for  having  opposed 
to  the  Romans  an  army  destined  to  act  against  the  Luca- 
nians.  That,  in  consequence,  the  people  were  rising  up  in 
arms,  with  all  their  own  strength  and  that  of  their  allies 
combined  ;  and  that  this  affair  seemed  not  likely  to  be  ter- 
minated without  a  contest  of  much  greater  difficulty  than 
the  former.  Although  the  candidates  for  the  consulship 
were  men  of  illustrious  characters,  yet  this  alarming  in- 
telligence turned  the  thoughts  of  all  on  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  sought  not  the  employment  at  first,  and  af- 
terwards, when  he  discovered  their  wishes,  even  declined 
it.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  they  impose  such  a  diffi- 
cult task  on  him,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
had  passed  through  a  full  course  of  labors,  and  of  the  re- 
wards of  labor  ?  Neither  the  vigor  of  his  body  nor  of  his 
mind  remained  the  same  ;  and  he  dreaded  Fortune  herself, 
lest  to  some  god  she  should  seem  too  bountiful  to  him, 
and  more  constant  than  the  course  of  human  affairs  allow 
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ed.  He  had  himself  succeeded,  in  gradual  succession,  to 
the  dignities  of  his  seniors,  and  he  beheld  with  great  sat- 
isfaction others  rising  up  to  succeed  to  his  glory.  There 
was  no  scarcity  at  Rome,  either  of  honors  suited  to  men 
of  the  highest  merit,  or  of  men  of  eminent  merit  suited  to 
the  highest  honors."  This  disinterested  conduct,  instead 
of  repressing,  increased,  while  in  fact  it  justified  their 
zeal.  But  thinking  that  this  ought  to  be  checked  by  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  he  ordered  that  clause  to  be  read  aloud 
by  which  it  was  not  lawful  that  the  same  person  shall  be 
re-elected  consul  within  ten  years.  The  law  was  scarcely 
heard  in  consequence  of  the  clamor ;  and  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  declared  that  this  "  decree  should  be  no  im- 
pediment ;  for  they  would  propose  an  order  to  the  people 
that  he  should  be  exemjited  from  the  obligation  of  the 
laws."  Still  he  persisted  in  his  opposition,  asking,  "  To 
what  purpose  were  laws  enacted,  if  they  were  eluded  by 
the  very  persons  who  procured  them  ?  The  laws  now," 
he  said,  "  instead  of  being  rulers,  were  overruled."  The 
people,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  vote ;  and,  according  as 
each  century  was  called  in,  it  immediately  named  Fabius 
consul.  Then  at  length,  overcome  by  the  universal  wish 
of  the  state,  he  said,  "  Romans,  may  the  gods  approve 
your  present  and  all  your  future  proceedings.  But  since, 
with  respect  to  me,  ye  intend  to  act  according  to  your 
own  wills,  let  my  interest  find  room  with  you  with  respect 
to  my  colleague.  I  earnestly  request  that  ye  will  place  in 
the  consulship  with  me  Publius  Decius,  a  man  with  whom 
I  have  already  expei-ienced  the  utmost  harmony  in  our 
joint  administration  of  that  ofBce — a  man  worthy  of  you, 
worthy  of  his  father."  The  recommendation  was  deemed 
well  founded,  and  all  the  remaining  centuries  voted  Qnin- 
tus  Fabius  and  Publius  Decius  consuls.  This  year  great 
numbers  were  prosecuted  by  the  asdiles  for  having  in  pos- 
session larger  quantities  of  land  than  the  state  allowed, 
and  hardly  any  were  acquitted ;  by  which  means  a  very 
great  restraint  was  laid  on  exorbitant  covetousness. 

14.  While  the  new  consuls,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  a 
fourth,  and  Publius  Decius  Mus  a  third  time,  were  set- 
tling between  themselves  that  one  should  command 
against  the  Samnites  and  the  other  against  the  Etrurians  ; 
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and  what  number  of  forces  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
and  for  that  province ;  and  which  would  be  the  fitter 
commander  in  each  war ;  ambassadors  from  Sutrium,  Ne- 
pete,  and  Falerii  stating  that  the  states  of  Etvuria  were 
holding  assemblies  on  the  subject  of  suing  for  peace,  they 
directed  the  whole  force  of  their  arms  against  Samnium. 
The  consuls,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  provisions  might 
be  the  more  ready,  and  to  leave  the  enemy  in  the  great- 
er uncertainty  on  what  quarter  the  war  would  fall,  Fabius 
led  his  legions  towards  Samnium  through  the  territory 
of  Sora,  and  Decius  his  through  that  of  Sidicinum.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy,  both 
advanced  briskly,  spreading  devastation  wherever  they 
came ;  but  still  they  explore  the  country,  to  a  distance  be- 
yond where  the  troops  were  employed  in  plundering.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Ro- 
mans that  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  a  retired  valley, 
near  Tifernuni,  which  when  the  Romans  entered,  they 
were  preparing  to  attack  them  from  the  higher  ground. 
Fabius,  sending  away  his  baggage  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  setting  a  small  guard  over  it,  and  having  given  notice 
to  his  soldiers  that  a  battle  was  at  hand,  advanced  in  a 
square  body  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  enemy  already 
mentioned.  The  Samnites,  disappointed  in  making  an  un- 
expected attack,  determined  on  a  regular  engagement,  as 
the  matter  was  now  likely  to  come  to  an  open  contest. 
They  therefore  marched  out  into  the  plain,  and,  with  a 
greater  share  of  spirit  than  of  hopes,  committed  them- 
selves to  the  disposal  of  fortune.  However,  whether  in 
consequence  of  their  having  drawn  together  from  every 
state  the  whole  of  the  force  which  it  possessed,  or  that 
the  consideration  of  their  all  being  at  stake  heightened 
their  courage,  they  occasioned,  even  in  open  fight,  a  con- 
siderable alarm.  Fabius,  when  he  saw  that  the  enemy  in 
no  place  gave  way,  ordered  Marcus  Fulvius  and  Marcus 
Valerius,  military  tribunes,  with  whom  he  hastened  to  the 
front,  to  go  to  the  cavalry,  and  to  exhort  them  that,  "  if 
they  remembered  any  instance  wherein  the  public  had  re- 
ceived advantage  from  the  service  of  the  horsemen,  they 
would  on  that -day  exert  themselves  to  insure  the  invin- 
cible renown  of  that  body ;  telling  them  that  the  enemy 
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stood  immovable  against  the  efforts  of  tbe  infantry,  and 
the  only  hope  remaining  was  in  the  charge  of  horse." 
,He  addressed  particularly  both  these  youths,  and  with  the 
same  cordiality,  loading  them  with  praises  and  promises. 
But  considering  that,  in  case  that  effort  should  also  fail, 
it  would  be  necessai-y  to  accomplish  by  stratagem  what 
his  strength  could  not  effect ;  he  ordered  Scipio,  one  of 
his  lieutenants-general,  to  draw  off  the  spearmen  of  the 
first  legion  out  of  the  line  ;  to  lead  them  round  as  secretly 
as  possible  to  the  nearest  mountains ;  and,  by  an  ascent 
concealed  from  view,  to  gain  the  heights,  and  show  him- 
self suddenly  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  cavalry,  led 
on  by  the  tribunes,  rushing  forward  unexpectedly  before 
the  van,  caused  scarcely  more  confusion  among  the  enemy 
than  among  their  friends.  The  line  of  the  Samnites  stood 
firm  against  the  furious  onset  of  the  squadrons ;  it  neither 
could  be  driven  from  its  ground  nor  broken  in  any  part. 
The  cavalry,  finding  their  attempts  fruitless,  withdrew 
from  the  fight,  and  retired  behind  the  line  of  infantry. 
On  this  the  enemies'  courage  increased,  so  that  the  Roman 
troops  in  the  van  would  not  have  been  able  to  support  the 
contest  nor  the  force  thus  increasing  by  confidence  in  it- 
self, had  not  the  second  line,  by  the  consul's  order,  come 
up  into  the  place  of  the  first.  These  fresh  troops  checked 
the  progress  of  the  Samnites,  who  had  now  began  to  gain 
ground  ;  and,  at  this  seasonable  juncture,  their  comrades 
ajjpearing  suddenly  on  the  mountains  and  raising  a  shout 
occasioned  in  the  Samnites  a  fear  of  greater  danger  than 
really  threatened  them ;  Fabius  called  out  aloud  that  his 
colleague  Decius  was  approaching ;  on  which  all  the  sol- 
diers, elated  with  joy,  repeated  eagerly  that  the  other  con- 
sul was  come,  the  legions  were  arrived  !  This  artifice, 
useful  to  the  Romans,  filled  the  Samnites  with  dismay  and 
terror;  terrified  chiefly  lest,  fatigued  as  they  were," they 
should  be  overpowered  by  another  army  fresh  and  unhurt. 
As  they  disperse:  1  themselves  in  their  flight  on  every  side, 
there  was  less  effusion  of  blood  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, considering  the  completeness  of  the  victory. 
There  were  three  thoiisand  four  hundred  slain,  about 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  made  prisoners,  and ,  twenty 
three  military  standards  taken.  ' 
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15.  The  Apulians  would  have  joined  their  forces  to  the 
Samnites  before  this  battle,  had  not  the  consul,  Publius 
Decius,  encamped  in  theii-  neighborhood  at  Maleventum, 
and,  finding  means  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement,  put 
them  to  the  rout.  Here,  likewise,  there  was  more  of  flight 
than  of  bloodshed.  Two  thousand  of  the  Apulians  were 
slain  ;  but  Decius,  despising  such  an  enemy,  led  his  legions 
into  Samnium.  There  the  two  consular  armies,  overrun- 
ning every  part  of  the  country  during  the  space  of  five 
months,  laid  it  entirely  waste.  There  were  in  Samnium 
forty-five  places  where  Decius,  and  eighty-six  where  the 
other  consul,  encamped.  Nor  did  they  leave  traces  only 
of  having  been  there,  as  rarajjarts  and  trenches,  but  other 
dreadful  mementos  of  it — general  desolation  and  regions 
depopulated.  Fabius  also  took  the  city  of  Cimetra,  where 
he  made  prisoners  two  thousand  four  hundred  soldiers ; 
and  there  were  slain  in  the  assault  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty.  Going  thence  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the  elec- 
tions, he  used  all  expedition  in  dispatching  that  business. 
All  the  first-called  centuries  voted  Quintus  Fabius  consul. 
Appius  Claudius  was  a  candidate,  a  man  of  consular  rank, 
daring  and  ambitious';  and  as  he  wished  not  more  ardent- 
ly for  the  attainment  of  that  honor  for  himself  than  he  did 
that  the  patricians  might  recover  the  possession  of  both 
places  in  the  consulship^he  labored  with  all  his  own  pow- 
er, supported  by  that  of  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  to 
prevail  on  them  to  appoint  him  consul  along  with  Quintus 
Fabius.  To  this  Fatiius  objected,  giving,  at  first,  the  same 
reasons  which  he  had  advanced  the  year  before.  The  no- 
bles then  all  gathered  round  his  seat  and  besought  him 
to  raise  up  the  consulship  out  of  the  plebeian  mire,  and  to 
restore  both  to  the  office  itself  and  to  the  patrician  rank 
their  original  dignity.  Fabius  then,  procuring  silence,  al- 
layed their  warmth  by  a  qualifying  speech,  declaring  that 
"  he  would  have  so  managed  as  to  have  received  the 
names  of  two  patricians,  if  he  had  seen  an  intention  of  ap- 
pointing any  other  than  himself  to  the  consulship.  As 
things  now  stood,  he  would  not  set  so  bad  a  precedent  as 
to  admit  his  own  name  among  the  candidates ;  such  a  pro- 
ceeding being  contrary  to  the  laws."  Whereupon  Appius 
Claudius  and  Lucius  Volumnius,  a  plebeiaoj  who  had  like- 
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wise  been  colleagues  iu  that  oflfice  before,  were  elected 
consuls.  The  nobility  reproached  Fabius  for  declining  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  Appius  Claudius,  because  he  evi- 
dently excelled  him  in  eloquence  and  political  abilities. 

16.  When  the  election  was  finished,  the  former  consuls, 
their  command  being  continued  for  six  months,  were  or- 
dered to  prosecute  the  war  in  Samnium.  Accordingly, 
during  this  next  year  also,  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Vo- 
lumnius  and  Appius  Claudius,  Pnblius  Decins,  who  had 
been  left  consul  in  Samnium  by  his  colleague,  in  the  char- 
acter of  proconsul,  ceased  not  to  spread  devastation 
through  all  parts  of  that  country ;  until  at  last  he  drove 
the  army  of  the  Saranites,  which  never  dared  to  face  him 
in  the  field,  entirely  out  of  the  coimtry.  Thus  expelled 
from  home,  they  bent  their  route  to  Etruria ;  and,  suppos- 
ing that  the  business  which  they  had  often  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  accomplish  by  embassies  might  now  be  nego- 
tiated with  more  effect,  when  they  were  backed  by  such  a 
powerful  armed  force,  and  could  intermix  terror  with  their 
entreaties,  they  demanded  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  Etru- 
ria, which  being  assembled,  they  set  forth  the  great  num- 
ber of  years  during  which  they  had  waged  war  with  the 
Romans  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  "  they  had,"  they  said, 
"  tried  to  sustain,  with  their  own  strength,  the  weight  of 
so  great  a  war :  they  had  also  made  trial  of  the  support  of 
the  adjoining  nations,  which  proved  of  little  avail.  When 
they  were  unable  longer  to  maintain  the  conflict,  they  had 
sued  the  Roman  people  for  peace ;  and  had  again  taken 
up  arms,  because  they  felt  peace  was  more  grievous  to 
those  with  servitude  than  war  to  free  men — that  their  one 
only  hope  remaining  rested  in  the  Etrurians.  They  knew 
that  nation  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  Italy,  in  respect  of 
arms,  men,  and  money;  to  have  the  Gauls  their  closest 
neighbors,  born  in  the  midst  of  war  and  arms,  of  furious 
courage,  both  from  their  natural  temper,  and  particularly 
against  the  people  of  Rome,  whom  they  boasted,  without 
inf i-inging  the  truth,  of  having  made  their  prisoners,  and*^ 
of  having  ransomed  for  gold.  If  the  Etrurians  possessed 
the  same  spirit  which  formerly  Porsena  and  their  ances- 
tors once  had,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  obliging 
the  Romans,  driven  from  all  the  lands  on  this  side  of  the 
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Tiber,  to  fight  for  their  own  existence,  and  not  for  the  in- 
tolerable dominion  which  they  assumed  over  Italy.  The 
Samnite  army  had  come  to  them,  in  readiness  for  action, 
turnished  with  arms  and  pay,  and  were  willing  to  follow 
that  instant,  even  should  they  lead  to  the  attack  of  the  city 
of  Rome  itself." 

17.  While  they  were  engaged  in  these  representations, 
and  intriguing  at  Etruria,  the  operations  of  the  Romans 
in  their  own  territories  distressed  them  severely.  For 
Publius  Decius,  when  he  ascertained  through  his  scouts 
the  departure  of  the  Samnite  army,  called  a  council,  and 
there  said,  "  Why  do  we  ramble  through  the  country,  car- 
rying the  war  from  village  to  village  ?  Why  not  attack 
the  cities  and  fortified  places?  No  army  now  guards 
Samnium.  They  have  fled  their  country ;  they  are  gone 
into  voluntary  exile."  The  proposal  being  universally  ap- 
proved, ho  marched  to  attack  Murgantia,  a  city  of  consid- 
erable strength ;  and  so  great  was  the  ardor  of  the  sol- 
diers, resulting  from  their  affection  to  their  commander, 
and  from  their  hopes  of  richer  treasure  than  could  be 
found  in  pillaging  the  country  places,  that  in  one  day  they 
took  it  by  assault.  Here  two  thousand  one  hundred  of 
the  Samnites,  making  resistance,  were  surrounded  and 
taken  prisoners ;  and  abundance  of  other  spoil  was  cap- 
tured. Decius,  not  choosing  that  the  troops  should  be  en- 
cumbered in  their  march  with  heavy  baggage,  ordered 
them  to  be  called  together,  and  said  to  them,  "  Do  ye  in- 
tend to  rest  satisfied  with  this  single  victory  and  this 
booty?  or  do  ye  choose  to  cherish  hopes  proportioned  to 
your  bravery?  All  the  cities  of  the  Samnites,  and  the 
property  left  in  them,  are  your  own  ;  since,  after  so  often 
defeating  their  legions,  ye  have  finally  driven  them  out  of 
the  country.  Sell  those  effects  in  your  hands,  and  allure 
traders,  by  a  prospect  of  profit,  to  follow  you  on  your 
march.  I  will,  from  time  to  time,  supply  you  with  goods 
for  sale.  Let  us  go  hence  to  the  city  of  Romnlea,  where 
no  greater  labor,  but  greater  gain,  awaits  you."  Having 
sold  off  the  spoil,  and  warmly  adopting  the  general's  plan, 
they  proceeded  to  Romulea.  There,  also,  without  works 
or  engines,  as  soon  as  the  battahons  approached,  the  sol- 
diers, deterred  from  th.o  walls  by  no  resistance,  hastily  ap 
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plying  ladders  wherever  was  most  convenient  to  each,  they 
mounted  the  fortifications.  The  town  was  taken  and 
plundered.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  men  were  slain. 
six  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  the  soldiers  obtained 
abundance  of  spoil.  This  they  were  obliged  to  sell  in  like 
manner  as  the  former ;  and,  though  no  rest  was  allowed 
them,  they  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  the  utmost  alac- 
rity to  Ferentinum.  But  here  they  met  a  greater  share 
both  of  difficulty  and  danger :  the  fortifications  were  de- 
fended with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  the  place  was  strongly 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art.  However,  the  soldiers, 
now  inured  to  plunder,  overcame  every  obstacle.  Three 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  round  the  walls,  and 
the  spoil  was  given  to  the  troops.  In  some  annals,  the 
principal  share  of  the  honor  of  taking  these  cities  is  at- 
tributed to  Maximus.  They  say  that  Murgantia  was 
taken  by  Decius ;  Romulea  and  Ferentinum  by  Fabius. 
Some  ascribe  this  honor  to  the  new  consuls ;  others  not  to 
both,  but  to  one  of  these,  Lucius  Volumnius ;  that  to  him 
the  province  of  Samnium  had  fallen. 

18.  While  things  went  on  thus  in  Samnium,  whoever  it 
was  that  had  the  command  and  auspices,  powerful  combi- 
nation, composed  of  many  states,  was  formed  in  Etruria 
against  the  Romans,  the  chief  promoter  of  which  was  Gel- 
lius  Egnatius,  a  Samnite.  Almost  all  the  Etrurians  had 
united  in  this  war.  The  neighboring  states  of  TJmbrJa 
were  drawn  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  contagion ;  and  aux- 
iliaries were  procured  from  the  Gauls  for  hire :  all  their 
several  numbers  assembled  at  the  camp  of  the  Samnites. 
When  intelligence  of  this  sudden  commotion  was  received 
at  Rome,  after  the  consul,  Lucius  Volumnius,  had  already 
set  out  for  Samnium,  with  the  second  and  third  legions, 
and  fifteen  thousand  of  the  allies,  it  was,  therefore,  resolved 
that  Appius  Claudius  should,  at  the  very  earliest  opportu- 
nity, go  into  Etruria.  Two  Roman  legions  followed  him, 
the  first  and  fourth,  and  twelve  thousand  allies ;  their 
camp  was  pitched  at  a  small  distance  from  the  enemy. 
However,  advantage  was  gained  by  his  early  arrival  in 
this  particular,  that  the  awe  of  the  Roman  name  kept  in 
check  some  states  of  Etruria  which  were  disposed  to  war, 
rather  than  from  any  judicious  or  successful  enterprise 
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achieved  under  the  guidance  of  the  consul.  Several  ba1> 
ties  were  fought,  at  times  and  places  unfavorable,  and  in- 
creasing confidence  rendered  the  enemy  daily  more  formi- 
dable ;  so  that  matters  came  nearly  to  such  a  state,  as  that 
neither  could  the  soldiers  rely  much  on  their  leader  nor 
the  leader  on  his  soldiers.  It  appears  in  three  several  his- 
tories, that  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  consul  to  call  his  col- 
league from  Samnium.  But  I  will  not  affirm  what  requires 
stronger  proof,  as  that  point  was  a  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween these  two  consuls  of  the  Roman  people,  a  second 
time  associated  in  the  same  office;  Appius  denying  that 
the  letter  was  sent,  and  Volumnius  affirming  that  he  was 
called  thither  by  a  letter  from  Appius.  Volumnius  had 
by  this  time  taken  three  forts  in  Samnium,  in  which  three 
thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain,  and  about  half  that 
number  made  prisoners;  and,  a  sedition  having  been 
raised  among  the  Lucanians  by  the  plebeians  and  the  more 
indigent  of  the  people,  he  had,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  nobles,  quelled  it  by  sending  thither  Quintus  Fabius, 
proconsul,  with  his  own  veteran  army.  He  left  to  Decius 
the  ravaging  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  proceeded  with 
his  troops  into  Etruria  to  his  colleague  ;  where,  on  his  ar- 
rival, the  whole  army  received  him  -with  joy.  Appius,  if 
he  did  not  write  the  letter,  being  conscious  of  this,  had,  in 
my  opinion,  just  ground  of  displeasure ;  but  if  he  had  act- 
ually stood  in  need  of  assistance,  his  disowning  it,  as  he 
did,  arose  from  an  illiberal  and  ungrateful  mind.  For,  on 
going  out  to  receive  him,  when  they  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed salutations,  he  said,  "  Is  all  well,  Lucius  Volumni- 
us ?  How  stand  affairs  in  Samnium  ?  "What  motive  in- 
dueed  you  to  remove  out  of  your  province  ?"  Volumnius 
answered,  that  "affairs  in  Samnium.  were  in  a  prosperous 
state;  and  that  he  had  come  thither  in  compliance  with 
the  request  in  his  letter.  But  if  that  were  a  forged  letter, 
and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  in  Etruria,  he 
would  instantly  face  about  and  depart."  "  You  may  de- 
part," replied  the  other  ;  "  no  one  detains  you ;  for  it  is  a 
perfect  inconsistency,  that  when,  perhaps,  you  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  management  of  your  own  war,  you  should 
vaunt  of  coming  hither  to  succor  others."  To  this  Vo- 
lumnius rejoined:  "  May  Hercules  direct  all  for  the  best; 
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for  his  part,  he  was  better  pleased  that  he  had  taken  use- 
less trouble,  than  that  any  conjuncture  should  have  arisen 
which  had  made  one  consular  army  insufficient  for  Etru- 
ria." 

19.  As  the  consuls  were  parting,  the  lieutenants-general 
and  tribunes  of  Appius's  army  gathered  round  them. 
Some  entreated  their  own  general  that  he  would  not  re- 
ject the  voluntary  offer  of  his  colleague's  assistance,  which 
ought  to  have  been  solicited  in  the  first  instance:  the 
greater  number  used  their  endeavors  to  stop  Volumnius, 
beseeching  him  "  not,  through  a  peevish  dispute  with  his 
colleague,  to  abandon  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  represented  to  him  that,  in  case  any  misfortune  should 
happen,  the  blame  would  fall  on  the  person  who  forsook 
the  other,  not  on  the  one  forsaken  ;  that  the  state  of  affairs 
was  such,  that  the  credit  and  discredit  of  every  success 
and  failure  in  Etruria  would  be  attributed  to  Lucius  Vo- 
lumnius ;  for  no  one  would  inquire  what  were  the  words 
of  Appius,  but  what  the  situation  of  the  army.  Appius, 
indeed,  had  dismissed  him,  but  the  commonwealth  and  the 
army  required  his  stay.  Let  him  only  make  trial  of  the 
inclinations  of  the  soldiers."  By  such  admonitions  and 
entreaties  they,  in  a  manner,  dragged  the  consuls,  who  al- 
most resisted,  to  an  assembly.  There  longer  discourses 
were  made  to  the  same  purport  as  had  passed  before  in 
the  presence  of  a  few.  And  when  Volumnius,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  the  argument,  showed  himself  not  defi- 
cient in  oratory,  in  despite  of  the  extraordinarjf  eloquence 
of  his  colleague,  Appius  observed,  with  a  sneer,  that "  they 
ought  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  him,  in 
having  a  consul  who  possessed  eloquence  also,  instead  of 
being  dumb  and  speechless,  when  in  their  former  consu- 
late, particularly  during  the  first  months,  he  was  not  able 
so  much  as  to  open  his  lips ;  but  now,  in  his  harangues, 
even  aspired  after  popularity."  Volumnius  replied :  "How 
much  more  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  you  had  learned  from 
me  to  act  with  spirit,  than  I  from  you  to  speak  with  ele- 
gance ;  that  now  he  made  a  final  proposal,  which  would 
determine,  not  which  is  the  better  orator,  for  that  is  not 
what  the  public  wants,  but  which  is  the  better  commander. 
The  provinces  are  Etruria  and  Samnium:  that  he  might 
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select  which  he  preferred ;  that  he,  with  his  own  army, 
will  undertake  to  manage  the  business  either  in  Etruria 
or  in  Saniniuni."  The  soldiers  then,  with  loud  clamors,  re- 
quested that  they  would,  in  conjunction,  carry  on  the  war 
in  Etruria ;  when  Volumnius,  perceiving  that  it  was  the 
general  wish,  said, "  Since  I  have  been  mistaken  in  appre- 
hending my  colleague's  meaning,  I  will  take  care  that  there 
shall  be  no  room  for  mistake  with  respect  to  the  purport 
of  your  wishes.  Signify  by  a  shout  whetlier  you  choose 
that  I  should  stay  or  depart."  On  this  a  shout  was  raised, 
so  loud  that  it  bropght  the  enemy  out  of  their  camp :  they 
snatched  up  their  arms  and  marched  down  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. Volumnius  likewise  ordered  the  signal  to  be  sound- 
ed, and  the  standard  to  be  advanced  from  the  camp.  It  is 
said  that  Appius  hesitated,  perceiving  that,  whether  he 
fought  or  remained  inactive,  his  colleague  would  have  the 
victory ;  and  that  afterwards,  dreading  lest  his  ov/n  le- 
gions also  should  follow  Volumnius,  he  also  gave  the  sig- 
nal, at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  men.  On  neither  side 
were  the  forces  drawn  up  to  advantage ;  for,  on  the  one, 
Gellius  Egnatius,  the  Samnite  general,  had  gone  out  to 
forage  with  a  few  cohorts,  and  his  men  entei'ed  on  the 
fight  as  the  violence  of  their  passions  prompted,  rather 
than  under  any  directions  or  orders.  On  the  other,  the 
Roman  armies  neither  marched  out  together  nor  had  time 
sufficient  to  form :  Volumnius  began  to  engage  before  Ap- 
pius came  up  to  the  enemy,  consequently  the  engagement 
commenced,  their  front  in  the  battle  being  uneven ;  and 
by  some  accidental  interchange  of  their  usual  opponents, 
the  Etrurians  fought  against  Volumnius,  and  the  Samnites, 
after  delaying  some  time  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
their  general,  against  Appius.  We  are  told  that  Appius, 
during  the  heat  of  the  fight,  raising  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  foremost  ranks,  prayed 
thus, "  Bellona,  if  thou  grantest  us  the  victory  this  day,  I 
vow  to  thee  a  temple."  And  that  after  this  vow,  as  if  in- 
spirited by  the  goddess,  he  displayed  a  degreie  of  courage 
equal  to  that  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  troops.  The  gen- 
erals performed  every  duty,  and  each  of  their  armies  ex- 
erted, with  emulation,  its  utmost  vigor,  lest  victory  should 
commence  on  the  other  side.  They  therefore  routed  and 
Vol,  I.— 30 
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put  to  flight  the  enemy,  who  were  ill  able  to  withstand  a 
force  so  much  superior  to  .iny  with  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  contend ;  then  pressing  them  as  they  gave 
ground,  and  pursuing  thera  closely  as  they  fled,  they  drove 
them  into  their  camp.  There,  by  the  interposition  of  Gel- 
lius  and  his  Samnite  cohorts,  the  fight  was  renewed  for  a 
little  time.  But  these  being  likewise  soon  dispersed,  the 
camp  was  now  stormed  by  the  conquerors  ;  and  while  Vo- 
lumnius,  in  person,  led  his  troops  against  one  of  the  gates, 
Appius,  frequently  invoking  Bellona  the  victorious,  inflamed 
the  courage  of  his  men,  they  broke  in  through  the  rampart 
and  trenches.  The  camp  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  an 
abundance  of  spoil  was  found,  and  given  up  to  the  soldiers. 
Of  the  enemy  seven  thousand  throe  hundred  were  slain, 
and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  taken. 

20.  While  both  the  consuls,  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
Romans,  pointed  their  exertions  principally  against  the  war 
in  Eti'uria,  a  new  army  which  arose  in  Saranium,  with  de- 
sign to  ravage  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire,  passed 
over  through  the  country  of  the  Vescians,  into  the  Cam- 
panian  and  Falernian  territories,  and  committed  great  dep- 
redations. Volumnius,  as  he  was  hastening  back  to  Sam- 
nium  by  forced  marches,  because  the  term  for  which  Fa- 
bius  and  Decius  had  been  continued  in  command  was 
nearly  expired,  heard  of  this  army  of  Samnites,  and  of  the 
mischief  which  they  had  done  in  Campania ;  determining, 
therefore,  to  afford  protection  to  the  allies,  he  altered  his 
route  towards  that  quarter.  AVhen  he  arrived  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gales,  he  found  marks  of  their  recent  ravages  ;  and 
the  people  of  Gales  informed  him  that  the  enemy  carried 
with  them  such  a  quantity  of  spoil,  that  they  could  scarcely 
observe  any  order  in  their  march  ;  and  that  the  command- 
ers then  directed  publicly  that  the  troops  should  go  im- 
mediately to  Samnium,  and,  having  deposited  the  booty 
there,  that  they  should  return  to  the  business  of  the  expe- 
dition, as  they  must  not  commit  to  the  hazard  of  an  en- 
gagement art  army  so  heavily  laden.  Notwithstanding 
that  this  account  carried  every  appearance  of  truth,  he  yet 
thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  more  certain  information ; 
accordingly,  he  dispatched  some  horsemen  to  seize  on  some 
of  the  straggling  marauders ;  from  these  he  learned,  on  in' 
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quiry,  that  the  enemy  lay  at  the  river  Vulturnus ;  that  they 
intended  to  remove  thence  at  the  third  watch ;  and  that 
their  route  was  towards  Samnium.  On  receiving  this  in- 
telHgence,  which  could  be  depended  upon,  he  set  out,  and 
sat  down  at  such  a  distance  from  the  enemy  that  his  ap- 
proach could  not  be  discovered  by  his  being  too  near  them, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  surprise  them  as  they 
should  be  coming  out  of  their  camp.  A  long  time  before 
day,  he  drew  nigh  to  their  post,  and  sent  persons  who  un- 
derstood the  Oscan  language  to  discover  how  they  were 
employed  :  these,  mixing  with  the  enemy,  which  they  could 
easily  do  during  the  confusion  in  the  night,  found  that  the 
standards  had  gone  out  thinly  attended ;  that  the  booty, 
and  those  appointed  to  guard  it,  were  then  setting  out,  a 
contemptible  train ;  each  busied  about  his  own  affairs, 
without  any  concert  with  the  rest,  or  much  regard  to  or- 
ders. This  was  judged  the  fittest  time  for  the  attack,  and 
daylight  was  now  approaching ;  he  gave  orders  to  sound 
the  charge,  and  fell  on  the  enemy  as  they  were  marching 
out.  The  Samnites  being  embarrassed  with  the  spoil,  and 
very  few  armed,  some  quickened  their  pace,  and  drove  the 
prey  before  them ;  others  halted,  deliberating  whether  it 
would  be  safer  to  advance,  or  to  return  again  to  the  camp  ; 
and  while  they  hesitated,  they  were  overtaken  and  cut  off. 
The  Romans  had  by  this  time  passed  over  the  rampart, 
and  filled  the  camp  with  slaughter  and  confusion :  the 
Samnite  army,  in  addition  to  the  disorder  caused  by  the 
enemy,  had  their  disorder,  increased  by  a  sudden  insurrec- 
tion of  their  prisoners;  some  of  whom,  getting  loose,  sec 
the  rest  at  liberty,  while  others  snatched  the  arms  which 
were  tied  up  among  the  baggage,  and,  being  intermixed 
with  the  troops,  raised  a  tumult  more  terrible  than  the  bat- 
tle itself.  They  then  performed  a  memorable  exploit ;  for, 
making  an  attack  on  Statins  Miuacius,  the  general,  as  he 
was  passing  between  the  ranks  and  encouraging  his  men, 
then,  dispersing  the  horsemen  who  attended  him,  they 
gathered  round  himself,  and  dragged  him,  sitting  on  his 
horse,  a  prisoner  to  the  Roman  consul.  By  this  movement 
the  foremost  battalions  of  the  Samnites  were  brought  back, 
and  the  battle,  which  seemed  to  have  been  already  decided, 
was  renewed ;  but  they  could  not  su])port  it  long.     Six 
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thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  two  thousand  five  liun- 
dred  taken,  among  whom  were  four  military  tribunes,  to- 
gether with  thirty  standards ;  and,  what  gave  the  con- 
querors greater  joy  than  all,  seven  thousand  four  hundred 
prisoners  were  recovered.  The  spoil  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  allies  was  immense,  and  the  owners  were  sum- 
moned by  a  proclamation,  to  claim  and  receive  their  prop- 
erty. On  the  day  appointed,  all  the  effects,  the  owners  of 
which  did  not  appear,  were  given  to  the  soldiers,  who  were 
obliged  to  sell  them,  in  order  that  they  might  have  nothing 
to  think  of  but  their  duty. 

21.  The  depredations  committed  on  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania had  occasioned  a  violent  alarm  at  Rome  ;  and  it  hap- 
jioned  that  about  the  same  time  intelligence  was  brought 
from  Etruria  that,  after  the  departure  of  Volumnius's 
army,  all  that  country  had  i-isen  up  in  arms  ;  and  that  Gel- 
lius  Egnatius,  the  leader  of  the  Sanmites,  was  causing  the 
Umbrians  to  join  in  the  insurrection,  and  tempting  the 
Gauls  with  high  offers.  Terrified  at  this  news,  the  Senate 
ordered  the  courts  of  justice  to  be  shut,  and  a  levy  to.be 
made  of  men  of  every  description.  Accordingly,  not  only 
free-born  men  and  the  younger  sort  were  obliged  to  enlist, 
but  cohorts  were  formed  of  the  elder  citizens,  and  the  sons 
of  freed  men  were  incorporated  in  the  centuries.  Plans 
were  formed  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  and  the  praetor, 
Pnblius  Senipronius,  was  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand. However,  the  Senate  was  exonerated  of  one  half 
of  their  anxiety  by  a  letter  froin  the  consul  Lucius  Volum- 
nius,  informing  them  that  the  army  which  had  ravaged 
Campania  had  been  defeated  and  dispersed :  whereupon 
they  decreed  a  public  thanksgiving  for  this  success  in  the 
name  of  the  consul.  The  courts  were  opened,  after  having 
been  shut  eighteen  days,  and  the  thanksgiving  was  per- 
formed with  much  joy.  They  then  turned  their  thoughts 
to  devising  measures  for  the  future  security  of  the  country 
depopulated  by  the  Samnites;  and,  with  this  view,  it  was 
resolved  that  two  colonies  should  be  settled  on  the  front- 
iers of  the  Vescian  and  Falernian  territories ;  one  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Liris,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Minturnse  ;  the  other  in  the  Vescian  forest,  which  borders 
on  the  Falcrniau  territory ;  Avhere,  it  is  said,  stood  Sinope, 
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a  city  of  Grecians,  called  thenceforth  by  the  Roman  colo- 
nists Sinuessa.  The  plebeian  tribunes  were  charged  to  pro- 
cure an  order  of  the  commons  commanding  Publius  Sem- 
pronius,  the  prastor,  to  create  triumvirs  for  conducting  the 
colonies  to  those  places.  But  persons  were  not  readily 
found  to  give  in  their  names,  because  they  considered  that 
they  were  being  sent  into  what  was  almost  a  perpetual  ad- 
vanced guard  in  a  hostile  country,  not  as  a  provision  of 
land.  From  these  employments'the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  drawn  away  by  the  Etrurian  war,  growing  now 
more  formidable ;  and  by  frequent  letters  fi-om  Appius, 
warning  them  not  to  neglect  the  disturbances  in  that  quar- 
ter. That  four  nations  were  uniting  their  arms,  the  Etru- 
rians, the  Saranites,  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Gauls ;  and 
they  had  already  formed  two  separate  camps,  because  one 
spot  was  insufBcient  to  contain  so  great  a  multitude.  In 
consequence,  the  time  of  the  elections  drawing  nigh,  the 
consul,  Lucius  Volumnius,  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  hold 
them.  Having  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people  be- 
fore he  should  call  the  centuries  to  give  their  votes,  he 
spoke  at  length  on  the  great  importance  of  the  Etrurian 
war,  and  said  that, "  even  at  the  time  when  he  himself  act- 
ed there,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  the  war  was  too 
weighty  to  be  managed  by  one  general  or  one  army ;  and 
that  it  was  now  reported  that  the  Umbrians  had  since  that 
time  joined  them,  and  a  numerous  body  of  Gauls."  He 
desired  them  to  "  bear  in  mind  that  consuls  were  on  that 
day  to  be  chosen  who  were  to  command  in  a  war  against 
four  nations.  For  his  own  part,  were  he  not  confident  that 
the  Roman  people  would  concur  in  appointing  to  the  con- 
sulship the  man  who  was  allowed,  beyond  dispute,  to  be 
the  first  commander  at  present  in  the  world,  he  would  have 
immediately  nominated  a  dictator." 

22.  No  one  doubted  but  that  Quintus  Fabius  would  be 
chosen  by  universal  consent ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prei-oga- 
tive,  and  all  the  first-called  centuries,  were  for  naming  him 
consul  with  Lucius  Volumnius.  The  speech  of  Fabius 
was  to  the  same  purpose  as  it  had  been  two  years  before ; 
but  afterwards,  when  he  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  he 
applied  himself  to  procure  Decius  to  be  appointed  his  con- 
federate: "that,"  he  said, "would  be  a  prop  to  his  ad- 
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vanced  age.  In  the  censovship,  and  two  consulships  in 
which  they  had  been  associated,  he  had  experienced  that 
there  could  be  no  firmer  support,  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  commonwealth,  than  harmony  with  a  colleague.  At 
his  advanced  stage  of  life,  his  mind  could  hardly  conform 
itself  to  a  new  associate  in  command ;  and  he  could  more 
easily  act  in  concert  with  a  temper  to  which  he  had  been 
familiarized."  Volumnius  subscribed  to  these  sentiments, 
both  by  bestowing  due 'praises  on  Publius  Decius  and 
enumerating  "the  advantages  resulting  from  concord  be- 
tween consuls,  and  the  evils  arising  from  their  disagree- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  military  affairs ;"  at  the  same  time 
remarking  "  how  near  the  extremity  of  danger  matters  had 
been  brought  by  the  late  dispute  between  his  colleague  and 
himself."  He  warmly  recommended  to  Decius  and  Fabi- 
us  to  "  live  together  with  one  mind  and  one  spirit."  Ob- 
served that  "they  were  men  qualified  by  nature  for  mili- 
tary command  :  great  in  .  action,  but  unpractised  in  the 
strife  of  words  and  eloquence ;  their  talents  were  such  as 
eminently  became  consuls.  As  to  the  artful  and  the  in- 
genious lawyers  and  orators,  such  as  Appius  Claudius,  they 
ought  to  be  kept  at  home  to  preside  in  the  city  and  the 
Forum,  and  to  be  appointed  praetors  for  the  administration 
of  justice."  In  these  proceedings  that  day  was  spent,  and, 
on  the  following,  the  elections  both  of  consuls  and  praetor 
were  held,  and  were  guided  by  the  recommendations  sug- 
gested by  the  consul.  Quintus  P''abius  and  Publius  Deci- 
us were  chosen  consuls ;  Appius  Claudius  praetor — all  of 
them  absent ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  followed  by 
an  order  of  the  commons,  Lucius  Volumnius  was  continued 
in  the  command  for  another  year. 

23.  During  that  year  many  prodigies  happened.  For 
the  pvirpose  of  averting  which,  the  Senate  decreed  a  sup- 
plication for  two  days  :  the  wine  and  frankincense  for  the 
sacrifices  were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
numerous  crowds  of  men  and  women  attended  the  per- 
formance. This  supplication  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
a  quarrel  which  broke  out  among  the  matrons  in  the  chap- 
el of  patrician  chastity,  which  stands  in  the  cattle  market, 
near  the  Round  Temple  of  Hercules.  Virginia,  daughter 
of  Aulus,  n  patrician,  but  married  to  Volumnius  the  consul, 
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a  plebeian,  was,  because  she  had  married  out  of  the  patri- 
cians, excluded  by  the  matrons  from  sharing  in  the  sacred 
rites:  a  short  altercation  ensued,  which  was  afterwards, 
through  the  intemperance  of  passion  incident  to  the  sex, 
kindled  into  a  flame  of  contention.  Virginia  boasted 
with  truth  that  she  had  a  right  to  enter  the  temple  of  pa- 
trician chastity,  as  being  of  patrician  birth,  and  chaste  in 
her  character,  and,  besides,  the  wife  of  one  husband,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed  a  virgin,  and  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisiied  either  with  her  husband,  or  his  exploits  or  hon- 
ors :  to  her  high-spirited  words  she  added  importance  by 
an  extraordinary  act.  In  the  long  street  where  she  re- 
sided, she  inclosed  with  a  partition  a  part  of  the  house, 
of  a  size  sufficient  for  a  small  chapel,  and  there  erected  an 
altar.  Then,  calling  together  the  plebeian  matrons,  and 
complaining  of  the  injurious  behavior  of  the  patrician  la- 
dies, she  said,  "  This  altar  I  dedicate  to  plebeian  chastity, 
and  exhort  you  that  the  same  degree  of  emulation  which 
prevails  among  the  men  of  this  state  on  the  point  of  valor 
may  be  maintained  by  the  women  on  the  point  of  chastity, 
and  that  you  contribute  your  best  care  that  this  altar  may 
have  the  credit  of  being  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of 
sanctity,  and  by  chaster  women,  than  the  other,  if  possi- 
ble." Solemn  rites  were  perfoi-med  at  this  altar  under 
the  same  regulations,  nearly,  with  those  at  the  more  an- 
cient one,  no  person  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  sacrifices  except  a  woman  of  approved  chasti- 
ty, and  who  was  the  wife  of  one  husband.  This  institu- 
tion, being  afterwards  debased  by  [the  admission  of]  vi- 
cious characters,  and  not  only  by  matrons,  but  women  of 
every  description,  sunk  at  last  into  oblivion.  During  this 
year  the  Ogulnii,  Cneius  and  Quintus,  being  curule  sediles, 
carried  on  prosecutions  against  several  usurers ;  wliose 
property  being  fined,  out  of  the  produce,  which  was  depos- 
ited in  the  treasury,  they  ordered  brazen  thresholds  for  the 
Capitol,  utensils  of  plate  for  three  tables  in  the  chapel  of 
Jupiter,  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses  placed  on  the  roof,  and  images  .of  the  founders  of 
the  city  in  their  infant  state  under  the  teats  of  the  wolf,  at 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree.  They  also  paved  with  square  stones 
the  roads  from  the  Capuan  gate  to  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
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By  the  plebeian  sediles  likewise,  Lucius  JElius  Psetus  and 
Caius  Fulvius  Corvus,  out  of  money  levied  as  fines  on 
farmers  of  the  publio  pastures,  whom  they  had  convicted 
of  malpractices,  games  were  exhibited,  and  golden  bowls 
were  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 

24.  Then  came  into  the  consulship  Quintns  Fabius  a 
fifth  time,  and  Publius  Decius  a  fourth.  They  had  been 
colleagues  in  the  censorship,  and  twice  in  the  consulship, 
and  were  celebrated  not  more  for  their  glorious  achieve- 
ments, splendid  as  these  were,  than  for  the  unanimity 
which  had  ever  subsisted  between  them.  The  continu- 
ance of  this  feeling,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  interrupt 
ed  by  a  jarring  between  the  [opposite]  orders  rather  than 
between  themselves;  the  patricians  endeavoring  that  Fa- 
bius should  have  Etruria  for  his  province,  without  casting 
lots,  and  the  plebeians  inMsting  that  Decius  should  bring 
the  matter  to  the  decision  of  lots.  There  was  certainly  a 
contention  in  the  Senate,  and  the  interest  of  Fabius  being 
superior  there,  the  business  was  brought  before  the  people. 
Here,  between  military  men  who  laid  greater  stress  on 
deeds  than  on  words,  the  debate  was  short.  Fabius  said. 
"  that  it  was  unreasonable,  after  he  had  planted  a  tree,  an- 
other should  gather  the  fruit  of  it.  He  had  opened  the 
Ciminian  forest,  and  made  a  way  for  the  Roman  arms 
through  passes  until  then  impracticable.  Why  had  they 
disturbed  him,  at  that  time  of  his  life,  if  they  intended  to 
give  the  management  of  the  war  to  another  ?"  Then,  in 
the  way  of  a  gentle  reproof,  he  observed,  that  "  instead  of 
an  associate  in  command,  he  had  chosen  an  adversary ; 
and  that  Decius  thought  it  too  much  that  their  unanim- 
ity should  last  through  three  consulates."  Declaring,  in 
fine,  that  "  he  desired  nothing  further  than  that,  if  they 
thought  him  qualified  for  the  command  in  the  province, 
they  should  send  him  thither.  He  had  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  and  would  now  be  governed  by 
the  authority  of  the  people."  Publius  Decius  complained 
of  injustice  in  the  Senate,  and  asserted  that  "  the  patri- 
cians had  labored,  as  long  as  possible,  to  exclude  the  ple- 
beians from  all  access  to  the  higher  honors;  and  since 
merit,  by  its  own  intrinsic  power,  had  prevailed  so  far  as 
that  it  should  not,  in  any  rank  of  men,  be  precluded  fvom 
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the  attainment  of  honors,  expedients  were  sought  how  not 
only  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  but  even  the  decisions  of 
fortune,  may  be  rendered  ineffectual,  and  be  converted  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  a  few.  All  the  consuls  before  him 
had  disposed  of  the  provinces  by  lots ;  now  the  Senate  be- 
stowed a  province  on  Fabius  without  lots.  If  this  was 
meant  as  a  mark  of  honor,  the  merits  of  J'abius  were  so 
great  towards  the  commonwealth,  and  towards  himself  in 
particular,  that  he  would  gladly  second  the  advancement 
of  his  reputation,  provided  only  its  splendor  could  be  in- 
creased without  reflecting  dishonor  on  himself.  But  who 
did  not  see  that  when  a  war  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  course,  was  committed  to  only  that 
one  consul,  the  other  would  be  considered  as  useless  and 
insignificant.  Fabius  gloried  in  his  exploits  performed  in 
Etruria ;  Publius  Decius  wished  for  a  like  subject  of  glo- 
ry, and  perhaps  would  utterly  extinguish  that  fire,  which 
the  other  left  smothered,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  often 
broke  out  anew  in  sudden  conflagrations.  In  fine,  honors 
and  rewards  he  would  concede  to  his  colleague,  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  age  and  dignified  character :  but  when  dan- 
ger, when  a  vigorous  struggle  with  an  enemy  was  before 
them,  he  never  did,  nor  ever  would,  willingly  give  place. 
With  respect  to  the  present  dispute,  this  much  he  would 
gain,  at  all  events,  that  a  business  appertaining  to  the  ju- 
I'isdiction  of  the  people  should  be  determined  by  an  order 
of  that  people,  and  not  complimented  away  by  the  Senate. 
He  prayed  Jupiter,  supremely  good  and  great,  and  all  the 
immortal  gods,  not  to  grant  him  an  equal  chance  with  his 
colleague,  unless  they  intended  to  grant  him  equal  ability 
and  success  in  the  management  of  the  war.  It  was  cer- 
tainly in  its  nature  reasonable,  in  the  example  salutary, 
and  concerned  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  people,  that 
the  consuls  should  be  men  of  such  abilities  that  under  ei- 
ther of  them  a  war  with  Etruria  could  be  well  managed." 
F'abius,  after  requesting  of  the  people  nothing  else  than 
that,  before  the  tribes  were  called  in  to  give  their  votes, 
they  would  hear  the  letters  of  the  praetor,  Appius  Clau- 
dius, written  from  Etruria,  withdrew  from  the  Comitium, 
and  with  no  less  unanimity  of  the  people  than  of  the  Sen- 
se* 
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ate,  the  province  of  Etruria  was  decreed  to  him  without 
having  recourse  to  lots. 

25.  Immediately  almost  all  the  younger  citizens  flocked 
together  to  the  consul  and  readily  gave  in  their  names,  so 
strong  was  their  desire  of  serving  under  such  a  commander. 
Seeing  so  great  a  multitude  collected  round  him,  he  said, 
"  My  intention  is  to  enlist  only  four  thousand  foot  and  six 
hundred  horse :  such  of  you  as  give  in  your  names  to-day 
and  to-morrow  I  will  carry  with  me.  I  am  more  solicit- 
ous to  bring  home  all  my  soldiers  rich  than  to  employ  a 
great  multitude."  Accordingly,  with  a  competent  number 
of  men,  who  possessed  greater  hoftes  and  confidence  because 
a  numerous  army  had  not  been  required,  he  marched  to 
the  town  of  Aharna,  from  which  the  enemy  were  not  far 
distant,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  praetor,  Appius. 
When  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  he  was  met  by  some  sol- 
diers sent  to  cut  wood,  attended  by  a  guard.  Observing 
the  lictors  preceding  him,  and  learning  that  he  was  Fabi- 
us,  the  consul,  they  were  filled  with  joy  and  alacrity  ;  they 
expressed  their  thanks  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, for  having  sent  them  such  a  commander.  Then,  as 
they  gathered  round  to  pay  their  respects,  Fabius  inquired 
whither  they  were  going ;  and  on  their  answering  they 
were  going  to  provide  wood,  "  What  do  you  tell  me,"  said 
he ;  "  have  you'not  a  rampart  raised  about  your  camp  ?" 
When  to  this  they  replied,  "  they  had  a  double  rampart, 
and  a  trench ;  and,  notwithstanding,  were  in  great  appre- 
hension." "Well  then,"  said  he,  "  you  have  abundance 
of  wood,  go  back  and  level  the  rampart."  They  accord- 
ingly returned  to  the  camp,  and  there  levelling  the  ram- 
part, threw  the  soldiers  who  had  remained  in  it,  and  Appius 
himself,  into  the  greatest  fright,  until  with  eager  joy  each 
called  out  to  the  rest  that  "  they  acted  by  order  of  the  con- 
sul, Quintus  Fabius."  Next  day  the  camp  was  moved  from 
thence,  and  the  prretor,  Appius,  was  dismissed  to  Rome. 
From  that  time  the  Romans  had  no  fixed  post,  the  consul 
affirming  that  it  was  prejudicial  to  an  army  to  lie  in  one 
spot,  and  that  by  frequent  marches  and  changing  places  it 
was  rendered  more  healthy  and  more  Capable  of  brisk  ex- 
ertions; and  marches  were  made  as  long  as  the  winter, 
which  was  not  yet  ended,  permitted.     Then,  in  the  begin-' 
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ning  of  spring,  leaving  the  second  legion  near  Clusium, 
which  they  formerly  called  the  Camertian,  and  giving  the 
command  of  the  camp  to  Lucius  Scipio  as  propraetor,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  adjust  measures  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war;  either  led  thereto  by  his  own  judgment, 
because  the  war  seemed  to  him  more  Serious  than  he  had 
believed,  from  report,  or,  being  summoned  by  a  decree  of 
the  Senate ;  for  writers  give  both  accounts.  Some  choose 
to  have  it  believed  that  he  was  forced  back  by  the  praetor, 
Appius  Claudius ;  who,  both  in  the  Senate  and  before  the 
people,  exaggerated,  as  he  was  wont  in  r.ll  his  letters,  the 
danger  of  the  Etrurian  war,  contending  that  "  one  gener- 
al or  one  army  would  not  be  sufficient  to  oppose  four  na- 
tions. That,  whether  these  directed  the  whole  of  their 
combined  force  against  him  alone,  or  acted  separately  in 
different  parts,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  provide  against  every  emergency.  That  he  had 
left  there  but  two  Roman  legions ;  and  that  the  foot  and 
horse  who  came  with  Fabius  did  not  amount  to  five  thou- 
sand. It  was,  therefore,  his  opinion  that  the  consul  Publi- 
us  Decius  should  without  delay  set  out  to  liis  colleague  in 
Etrnria,  and  that  the  province  of  Samnium  should  be  given 
to  Lucius  Volumnius.  But  if  the  consul  preferred  going 
to  his  own  province,  that  then  Volumnius  should  march  a 
full  consular  army  into  Etruria,  to  join  the  other  consul." 
When  the  advice  of  the  praetor  influenced  a  great  part  of 
the  members,  they  say  that  Publius  Decius  recommended 
that  every  thing  should  be  kept  undetermined,  and  open 
for  Quintus  Fabius ;  until  he  should  either  come  to  Rome, 
if  he  could  do  so  vvithout  prejudice  to  the  public,  or  send 
some  of  his  lieutenants,  from  whom  the  Senate  might 
learn  the  real  state  of  the  war  in  Etruria ;  and  with  what 
number  of  troops,  and  by  how  many  generals,  it  should  be 
carried  on. 

26.  Fabius,  as  soon  as  ho  returned  to  Rome,  qualified  his 
discourses,  both  in  the  Senate  and  when  brought  before  the 
people,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  neither  to  exaggerate 
nor  lessen  any  particular  relating  to  the  war ;  and  to  show 
that,  in  agreeing  to  another  general  being  joined  with  him, 
he  rather  indulged  the  apprehensions  of  others  than  guard- 
ed against  any  danger  to  himself  or  the  public.     "  But  il 
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they  chose,"  ho  said,  "to  give  him  an  assistant  in  the  war 
and  associate  in  command,  how  could  he  overlook  Publius 
Decius  the  consul,  whom  he  had  tried  during  so  many  as- 
sociations in  office?  There  was  no  man  living  whom  he 
would  rather  wisli  to  be  joined  in  commission  with  him  : 
with  Publius  Decius  he  should  have  forces  sufficient,  and 
never  too  many  enemies.  If,  however,  his  colleague  pre- 
ferred any  other  employment,  let  them  then  give  him  Lu- 
cius Volumnius  as  an  assistant."  The  disposal  of  every 
particular  was  left  entirely  to  Fabius  by  the  people  and 
the  Senate,  and  even  by  his  colleague.  And  when  Decius 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  go  either  to  Etruria  or  Sam- 
niura,  such  general  congratulation  and  satisfaction  took 
place  that  victory  was  anticipated,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
triumph,  not  a  war,  had  been  decreed  to  the  consuls.  I 
find  in  some  writers  that  Fabius  and  Decius,  immediately 
on  their  entering  into  office,  set  out  together  for  Etruria, 
without  any  mention  of  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  prov- 
inces or  of  the  disputes  which  I  have  related.  Others, 
not  satisfied  with  relating  those  disputes,  have  added 
charges  of  misconduct,  laid  by  Appius  before  the  people 
against  Fabius,  when  absent ;  and  a  stubborn  opposition, 
maintained  by  the  praetor  against  the  consul  when  present, 
and  also  another  contention  between  the  colleagues,  Decius 
insisting  that  each  consul  should  attend  to  the  care  of  his 
own  separate  province.  Certainty,  however,  begins  to  ap- 
pear from  the  time  when  both  consuls  set  out  for  the  cam- 
paign. Now,  before  the  consuls  arrived  in  Etruri.n,  the 
Senonian  Gauls  came  in  a  vast  body  to  Clusium,  to  attack 
the  Roman  legion  and  the  camp.  Scipio,  who  command- 
ed the  camp,  wishing  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  his  num- 
bers by  an  advantage  in  the  ground,  led  his  men  up  a  hill 
which  stood  between  the  camp  and  the  city ;  but  having, 
in  his  haste,  neglected  to  examine  the  place,  he  reached 
near  the  summit,  which  he  found  already  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  who  had  ascended  on  the  other  side.  The  le- 
gion was  consequently  attacked  on  the  rear,  and  surround- 
ed in  the  middle,  when  the  enemy  pressed  it  on  all  sides. 
Some  writers  say  that  the  whole  were  cut  off,  so  that  not 
one  survived  to  give  an  account  of  it ;  and  that  no  informa- 
tion of  the  misfortime  reached  the  consuls,  who  were  at  the 
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time  not  far  from  Clusium,  uutil  the  Gallic  horsemen  came 
within  sight  carrying  the  heads  of  the  slain,  some  hanging 
before  their  horses'  breasts,  others  on  the  points  of  their 
spears,  and  expressing  their  triumph  in  songs  according  to 
their  custom.  Others  affirm  that  the  defeat  was  by  tjm- 
brians,  not  Gauls,  and  that  the  loss  sustained  was  not  so 
great.  That  a  party  of  foragers,  under  Lucius  Manlius 
Torquatus,  lieutenant-general, being  surrounded,  Scipio,  the 
proprsetor,  brought  up  relief  from  the  camp,  and  the  battle 
being  renewed,  that  the  Umbrians,  lately  victorious,  were 
defeated,  and  the  prisoners  and  spoil  retaken.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  this  blow  was  sufEered  from  a  Gallic 
than  an  Umbrian  enemy,  because  during  that  year,  as  was 
often  the  case  at  other  times, the  danger  principally  appre- 
hended by  the  public  was  that  of  a  Gallic  tumult ;  for  which 
reason,  notwithstanding  that  both  the  consuls  had  march- 
ed against  the  enemy,  with  four  legions  and  a  large  body 
of  Roman  cavalry,  joined  by  a  thousand  chosen  horsemen 
of  Campania,  supplied  on  the  occasion,  and  a  body  of  the 
allies  and  Latin  confederates,  superior  in  number  to  the 
Romans,  two  other  armies  were  posted  near  the  city,  on 
the  side  facing  Etruria;  one  in  the  Faliscian,  the  other  in 
the  Vatican  territory.  Cneius  Fulvius  and  Lucius  Postu- 
mius  Megellus,  both  proprsetors,  were  ordered  to  keep  the 
troops  stationed  in  those  places. 

27.  The  consuls,  having  crossed  the  Apennines,  came  up 
with  the  enemy  in  the  territory  of  Sentinum;  their  camp 
was  pitched  there-  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles. 
Several  councils  were  then  held  by  the  enemy,  and  their 
plan  of  operations  was  thus  settled  :  that  they  should  not 
encamp  together,  nor  go  out  together  to  battle ;  the  Gauls 
were  united  to  the  Samnites,  the  Umbrians  to  the  Etruri- 
ans. The  day  of  battle  was  fixed.  The  part  of  maintain- 
ing the  fight  was  committed  to  the  Samnites  and  Gauls ; 
and  the  Etrurians  and  Umbrians  were  ordered  to  attack 
the  Roman  camp  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement. 
This  plan  was  frustrated  by  three  Clusian  deserters,  who 
came  over  by  night  to  Fabius,  and,  after  disclosing  the 
above  designs,  were  sent  back  with  presents,  in  order  that 
they  might  discover,  and  bring  intelligence  of,  any  new 
scheme   which  should  be  determined  on.      The    consuls 
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then  wrote  to  Pluvius  and  Postumius  to  move  their  ar- 
mies, the  one  from  the  Faliscian,  the  other  from  the  Vati- 
can counti-y,  towards  Clusium,  and  to  ruin  the  enemy's 
teri'itory  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  news  ol 
these  depredations  drew  the  Etrurians  from  Sentinum  to 
protect  their  own  region.  The  consuls,  in  their  absence, 
practised  every  means  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  For 
two  days  they  endeavored,  by  several  attacks,  to  provoke 
the  enemy  to  fight ;  in  which  time,  however,  nothing  worth 
mentioning  was  performed.  A  few  fell  on  each  side,  but 
still  the  minds  [of  the  Romans]  were  irritated  to  wish  for 
a  general  engagement ;  yet  nothing  decisive  was  hazarded. 
On  the  third  day  both  parties  marched  out  their  whole 
force  to  the  field  :  here,  while  the  armies  stood  in  order  of 
battle,  a  hind,  chased  by  a  wolf  from  the  mountains,  ran 
through  the  plain  between  the  two  lines :  there  the  animals 
taking  different  directions,  the  hind  bent  its  course  to- 
wards the  Gauls,  the  wolf  towards  the  Romans :  way  was 
made  between  the  ranks  for  the  wolf,  the  Gauls  slew  the 
hind  with  their  javelins ;  on  which  one  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers in  the  van  said,  "  To  that  side,  where  you  see  an  ani- 
mal sacred  to  Diana  lying  prostrate,  flight  and  slaughter 
are  directed;  on  this  side  the  victorious  wolf  of  Mars, 
safe  and  untouched,  reminds  us  of  our  founder,  and  of  oar 
descent  from  that  deity."  The  Gauls  were  posted  on  the 
right  wing,  the  Samnites  on  the  left :  against  the  latter, 
Fabius  drew  up,  as  his  right  wing,  the  first  and  third  le- 
gions :  against  the  Gauls,  Decius  formed  the  left  wing  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  second  and  fourth  were  employ- 
ed in  the  war  in  Samnium,  under  the  proconsul,  Lucius 
Volumnius.  In  the  first  encounter  the  action  was  sup- 
ported with  strength  so  equal  on  both  sides,  that,  had  the 
Etrurians  and  Umbrians  been  present,  either  in  the  field 
or  at  the  camp,  in  whichever  place  they  might  have  em- 
ployed their  force,  the  Romans  must  have  been  defeated. 

28.  However,  although  the  victory  was  still  undecided, 
fortune  not  having  declared  in  favor  of  either  party,  yet 
the  course  of  the  fight  was  by  no  means  similar  on  both 
right  and  left  wings.  The  Romans  under  Fabius  rather 
repelled  than  offered  assault,  and  the  contest  was  protract- 
ed until  very  late  in  the  day ;  for  their  general  knew  very 
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Well  that  both  Samnites  and  Gauls  were  furious  in  the 
first  onset ;  so  that  to  withstand  theni  would  be  sufficient. 
It  was  known,  too,  that  in  a  protracted  contest  the  spirits 
of  the  Samnites  gradually  flagged,  and  even  the  bodies  of 
the  Gauls,  remarkably  ill  able  to  bear  labor  and  heat,  be- 
came quite  relaxed;  and  although,  in  their  first  efforts, 
they  were  more  than  men,  yet  in  their  last  they  wei-e  less 
than  women.  He,  therefore,  reserved  the  strength  of  his 
men  as  unimpaired  as  possible,  until  the  time  when  the 
enemy  were  the  more  likely  to  be  worsted.  Decius,  more 
impetuous,  as  being  in  the  prime  of  life  and  full  flow  of 
spirits,  exerted  whatever  force  he  had  to  the  utmost  in  the 
first  encounter,  and,  thinking  the  infantry  not  sufliciently 
energetic,  brought  up  the  cavalry  to  the  fight.  Putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  young  horsemen  of  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  he  besought  those  youths,  the  flower 
of  the  army,  to  charge  the  enemy  with  him  ;  [telling  them] 
"  they  would  reap  a  double  share  of  glory  if  the  victory 
should  commence  on  the  left  wing,  and  through  their 
means."  Twice  they  compelled  the  Gallic  cavalry  to  give 
way.  At  the  second  charge,  when  they  advanced  farther, 
and  were  briskly  engaged  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
•squadrons,  by  a  method  of  fighting  new  to  them,  they 
M^ere  thrown  into  dismay.  A  number  of  the  enemy, 
mounted  on  chariots  and  cars,  made  towards  them  with 
such  a  prodigious  clatter  from  the  trampling  of  the  cattle 
and  rolling  of  wheels,  as  affrighted  the  hoi-ses  of  the  Ro- 
mans, unaccustomed  to  such  tumultuous  operations.  By 
this  means  the  victorious  cavalry  were  dispersed,  through 
a  panic,  and  men  and  horses,  in  their  headlong  flight,  were 
tumbled  pi-omiscuously  on  the  ground.  Hence  also  the 
battalions  of  the  legions  were  thrown  into^  disorder: 
through  the  impetuosity  of  the  horses,  and  of  the  carriages 
which  they  dragged  through  the  ranks,  many  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  van  were  trodden  or  bruised  to  death ;  while 
the  Gallic  line,  as  soon  as  they  saw  their  enemy  in  confu- 
sion, pursued  the  advantage,  nor  allowed  them  time  to 
take  breath  or  recover  themselves.  Decius,  calling  aloud, 
"  Whither  were  they  flying,  or  what  hope  could  they  have 
in  running  away?"  strove  to  stop  them  as  they  turned 
their  backs ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  by  any  efforts 
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prevail  on  them  to  keep  their  posts,  so  thoroughly  were 
they  dismayed,  he  called  on  his  father,  Publius  Decius,  by 
name.  He  said,  "  Why  do  I  any  longer  defer  the  fate  en- 
tailed on  my  family  ?  It  is  destined  to  our  race  that  we 
should  serve  as  expiatory  victims  to  avert  the  public  dan- 
ger. I  will  now  offer  the  legions  of  the  enemy,  together 
with  myself,  to  be  immolated  to  Earth  and  the  infernal 
gods."  Having  thus  said,  he  commanded  Marcus  Livius, 
a  pontiff,  whom,  at  his  coming  out  to  the  field,  he  had 
charged  not  to  stir  from  him,  to  dictate  the  form  of  words 
in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself,  and  the  legions  of  the 
enemy,  for  the  army  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Quirites. 
He  was  accordingly  devoted  with  the  same  imprecations, 
and  in  the  same  habit,  in  which  his  father,  Publius  Decius, 
had  ordered  himself  to  be  devoted  at  the  Veseris  in  the 
Latin  war.  When,  immediately  after  the  solemn  impi-e- 
cation,  he  added,  that  "  he  drove  before  him  dismay  and 
flight,  slaughter  and  blood,  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
celestial  and  infernal ;  that,  with  the  contagious  influence 
of  the  furies,  the  ministers  of  death^,  he  would  infect  the 
standards,  the  weapons,  and  the  armor  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
that  the  same  spot  should  be  that  of  his  perdition,  and 
that  of  the  Gauls  and  Samnites.^'  After  uttering  these  ex- 
ecrations on  himself  and  the  foe,  he  spurred  forward  his 
horse  where  he  saw  the  line  of  the  Gauls  thickest,  and, 
rushing  upon  the  enemy's  weapons,  met  his  death. 

29.  Thenceforward  the  battle  seemed  to  be  fouglit  with 
a  degree  of  force  scarcely  human.  The  Romans,  on  the 
loss  of  their  general,  a  circumstance  which  on  other  occa- 
sions is  wont  to  inspire  terror,  stopped  their  flight,  and 
were  anxious  to  begin  the  combat  afresh.  The  Gauls,  and 
especially  the  multitude  which  encircled  the  consul's  body, 
as  if  deprived  of  reason,cast  their  javelins  at  random  with- 
out execution ;  some  became  so  stupid  as  not  to  think  of 
either  fighting  or  flying:  while,  on  the  other  side, Livius, 
the  pontiff,  to  whom  Decius  had  transferred  his  lictors, 
with  orders  to  act  as  propraetor,  cried  out  aloud  that  "  the 
Romans  were  victorious,  being  saved  by  the  death  of  their 
consul.  That  the  Gauls  and  Samnites  were  now  the  vic- 
tims of  mother  Earth  and  the  infernal  gods.  ThatDeciils 
was  summoning  and  dragging  to  himself  the  army  devoted 
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along  with  him,  and  that  among  the  enemy  all  was  full  of 
dismay,  and  the  vengeance  of  all  the  furies."  While  the 
soldiers  were  busy  in  restoring  the  fight,  Lucius  CorneUu^ 
Scipio  and  Caius  Marcius,  with  some  reserved  troops  from 
the  rear,  who  had  been  sent  by  Quintus  Fabius,  the  con- 
sul, to  the  support  of  his  colleague,  came  up.  There  the 
late  of  Decius  is  ascertained,  a  powerful  stimulus  to  brave 
every  danger  in  the  cause  of  the  public.  Wherefore, 
when  the  Gaxils  stood  in  close  order,  with  their  shields 
formed  into- a  fence  before  them,  and  but  little  prospect  of 
success  appeared  from  a  close  fight,  the  javelins  which 
lay  scattered  between  the  two  lines  -were  therefore,  by 
order  of  the  lieutenants-general,  gathered  up  from  the 
ground  and  thrown  against  the  enemy's  shields,  and  as 
most  of  them  pierced  the  fence,  the  long-pointed  ones  even 
into  their  bodies,  their  compact  band  was  overthrown  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  great  many,  who  were  unhurt,  yet 
fell  as  if  thunder-struck.  Such  were  the  changes  of  for- 
tune on  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans :  on  the  right,  Fa- 
bius had  at  first  protracted  the  time,  as  we  mentioned 
above,  in  slow  operations ;  then,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  neither  the  shout,  nor  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  nor 
the  weapons  which  they  threw,  retained  their  former 
force,  having  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  cavalry  to 
lead  round  their  squadrons  to  the  flank  of  the  Samnites, 
so  that,  on  receiving  the  signal,  they  should  charge  them 
in  flank,  with  all  possible  violence,  he  commanded,  at  the 
same  time,  his  infantry  to  advance  leisurely  and  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  ground.  When  he  saw  that  they  were 
unable  to  make  resistance,  and  that  their  exhaustion  was 
certain,  drawing  together  all  his  reserves,  whom  he  had 
kept  fresh  for  that  occasion,  he  made  a  brisk  push  with 
the  legions,  and  gave  the  cavalry  the  signal  to  charge. 
The  Samnites  could  not  support  the  shock,  but  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  their  camp,  passing  by  the  line  of  the  Gauls, 
and  leaving  their  allies  to  fight  by  themselves.  These 
stood  in  close  order  under  cover  of  their  shields  :  Fabius, 
therefore,  having  heard  of  the  death  of  his  colleague,  or- 
dered the  squadron  of  Campanian  cavalrj'-,  in  number 
about  five  hundred,  to  fall  back  from  the  ranks,  and,  riding 
round,  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Gallic  line,  then  the  chief 
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stvength  of  the  third  legion  to  follow,  with  directions  that, 
wherever  they  should  see  the  enemy's  troops  disordered 
by  the  charge,  to  follow  the  blow,  and  cut  them  to  pieces, 
when  in  a  state  of  consternation.  After  vowing  a  temple 
and  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter  the  Victorious,  he 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Samnites,  whither  all  their 
forces  were  hurrying  in  confusion.  The  gates  not  afford- 
ing entrance  to  such  very  great  numbers,  those  who  were 
necessarily  excluded  attempted  resistance  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  rampart,  and  here  fell  Gellius  Egnatitis,  the  Sam- 
ntte  general.  These,  however,  were  soon  driven  within 
the  rampart;  the  camp  was  taken  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gauls  were  attacked  on 
the  rear  and  overpowered.  There  were  slain  of  the  ene- 
my on  that  day  twenty-five  thousand :  eight  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners.  Nor  was  the  victory  an  unbloody 
one;  for,  of  the  army  of  Publius  Decius,  the  killed 
amounted  to  seven  thousand ;  of  the  army  of  Fabius,  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred.  Fabius,  after  sending  per- 
sons to  search  for  the  body  of  his  colleague,  had  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy  collected  into  a  heap,  and  burned  them  as  an 
offering  to  Jupiter  the  Victorious.  The  consul's  body 
could  not  be  found  that  day,  being  hid  under  a  heap  of 
slaughtered  Gauls :  on  the  following,  it  was  discovered 
and  brought  to  the  camp,  amidst  abundance  of  tears  shed 
by  the  soldiers.  Fabius,  discarding  all  concern  about  any 
other  business,  solemnized  the  obsequies  of  his  colleague 
in  the  most  honorable  manner,  passing  on  him  the  high 
encomiums  which  he  had  justly  merited. 

30.  During  the  same  period,  matters  were  managed 
successfully  by  Cneius  Fulvius,  propraetor,  he  having,  be- 
sides the  immense  losses  occasioned  to  the  enemy  by  the 
devastation  of  their  lands,  fought  a  battle  with  extraor- 
dinary success,  iu  which  there  were  above  three  thousand 
of  the  Perusians  and  Clusians  slain,  and  twenty  military 
standards  taken.  The  Samnites,  in  their  flight,  passing 
through  the  Pelignian  territory,  were  attacked  on  all  sides 
by  the  Pelignians;  and,  out  of  five  thousand,  one  thou- 
sand were  killed.  The  glory  of  the  day  on  which  they 
fought  at  Sentinum  was  great,  even  when  truly  estimated; 
but  some  have  gone  beyond  credibility  by  their  exagger*- 
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tions,  who  assert  in  their  writings  that  there  were  in  the 
army  of  the  enemy  forty  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  one  thousand  chariots, 
that  IS,  moulding  the  Etrurians  and  Umbrians,  who  [they 
affirm]  were  present  in  the  engagement :  and,  to  magnify 
likewise  the  number  of  Roman  forces,  ihey  add  to  the 
consuls  another  general,  Lucius  Volumuius,  proconsul, 
and  hie  army,  to  the  legions  of  the  consul.  In  the  greater 
number  of  annals  that  victory  is  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
two  consuls.  Volumnius  was  employed  in  the  mean  time 
in  Samnium ;  he  drove  .the  army  of  the  Samnites  to 
Mount  Tifernus,  and,  not  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  routed  and  disisersed  them.  Quintus  Fabius, 
leaving  Decius's  army  in  Etruria,  and  leading  off  his  own 
legions  to  the  city,  triumphed  over  the  Gauls,  Etrurians, 
and  Samnites  :  the  soldiers  attended  him  in  his  triumph. 
The  victory  of  Quintus  Fabius  was  not  more  highly  cele- 
brated, in  their  coarse  military  verses,  than  the  illustrious 
death  of  Publius  Decius ;  and  the  memory  of  the  father 
was  recalled,  whose  fame  had  been  equalled  by  the  praise- 
worthy conduct  of  the  son,  in  respect  of  the  issue  which 
resulted  both  to  himself  and  to  the  public.  Out  of  the 
spoil,  donations  were  made  to  the  soldiers  of  eighty-two 
asses^  to  each,  with  cloaks  and  vests  ;  rewards  for  service, 
in  that  age,  by  no  means  contemptible. 

31.  Notwithstanding  these  successes,  peace  was  not  yet 
established,  either  among  the  Samnites  or  Etrurians  :  for 
the  latter,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Perusians,  resumed 
their  arms,  after  his  army  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  con- 
sul ;  and  the  Samnites  made  predatory  incursions  on  the 
territories  of  Vescia  and  Formise ;  and  also,  on  the  other 
side,  on  those  of  ^sernia,  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
river  Vulturnus.  Against  these  was  sent  the  pra3tor  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  with  the  army  formerly  commanded  by 
Decius.  In  Etruria,  Fabius,  on  the  revival  of  hostilities, 
■slew  four  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Perusians,  and 
took  prisoners  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty,  who 
were  ransomed  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  ten  a^sses' 
each.  All  the  rest  of  the  spoil  was  bestowed  on  the  sol- 
diers. The  legions  of  the  Samnites,  though  pursued,  some 
'  5s,  3id.  '  £1. 
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by  the  pvtetor  Appius  Claudius,  the  others  by  Lucius  V6- 
lumnius,  proconsul,  formed  a  junction  in  the  country  of 
the  Stellatiaus.  Here  sat  down  the  whole  body  of  the 
Saranites ;  and  Appius  and  Volumnius,  with  their  forces 
united  in  oue  camp.  A  battle  was  fought  with  the  most 
rancorous  animosity,  one  party  being  spurred  on  by  rage 
against  men  who  had  so  often  renewed  their  attacks  on 
them,  and  the  other  now  fighting  in  support  of  their  last, 
remaining  hope.  Accordingly,  there  were  slain,  of  the 
Samnites,  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred,  and  two  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred  made,  prisoners :  of  the  Roman 
army  fell  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred.  This  year,  so 
successful  in  the  operations  of  war,  was  filled  with  distress 
at  home,  arising  fi-oni  a  pestilence,  and  with  anxiety,  occa- 
sioned by  prodigies  ;  for  accounts  were  received  that  in 
many  places  showers  of  earth  had  fallen,  and  that  very 
many  persons  in  the  army  of  Appius  Claudius  had  been 
struck  by  lightning ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  books 
were  consulted.  At  this  time,  Quintus  Pabius  Gurges,  the 
consul's  son,  having  prosecuted  some  matrons  before  the 
people  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  built  with  the  money  ac- 
cruing from  the  fines  which  they  were  condemned  to  pay, 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  which  stands  near  the  circus.  Still 
we  have  the  wars  of  the  Samnites  on  our  hands,  notwith- 
standing that  the  relation  of  them  has  already  extended,  in 
one  continued  course,  through  four  volumes  of  our  history, 
and  through  a  period  of  forty-six  yeai's,  from  the  consulate 
of  Marcus  Valerius  and  Aulus  Cornelius,  who  first  carried 
the  Roman  arms  into  Samnium.  And,  not  to  recite  the 
long  train  of  disasters  sustained  by  both  nations,  and  the 
toils  which  they  underwent,  by  which,  however,  their  stub- 
born breasts  could  not  be  subdued  ;  even  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  the  Samnites,  with  their  own  forces  separate- 
ly, and  also  in  conjunction  with  those  of  other  nations,  had 
been  defeated  by  four  several  armies,  and  four  generals  of 
the  Romans,  in  the  territory  of  Sentinum,  in  that  of  th(i 
Pelignians,  at  Tifernum,  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Stella-  ■ 
tians ;  had  lost  the  general  of  the  highest  character  in 
their  nation ;  and  now  saw  their  allies  in  the  war,  the 
Etrurians,  the  IJmbrians,  and  the  Gauls,  in  the  same  situ- 
ation with  themselves ;  but  although  they  could  now  no 
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longer  stand,  either  by  their  own  or  by  foreign  resources, 
yet  did  they  not  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  hostilities. 
So  far  were  they  from  being  weary  of  defending  liberty, 
even  though  nnsuccessfully :  and  they  preferred  being  de- 
feated to  not  aspiring  after  victory.  Who  does  not  find 
his  patience  tired,  either  in  writing  or  reading  of  wars  of 
such  continuance,  and  which  yet  exhausted  not  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  parties  concerned  ? 

32.  Quintus  Fabius  and  Publius  Decius  were  succeed- 
ed in  the  consulship  by  Lucius  Postumius  Megellus  and 
Marcus  Atilius  Regulus.  The  province  of  Samnium  was 
decreed  to  both  in  conjunction ;  because  intelligence  had 
been  received  that  the  enemy  had  embodied  three  armies ; 
with  one  that  Etruria  was  to  be  recovered  ;  with  another 
the  ravages  in  Campania  were  to  be  repeated ;  and  the 
third  was  intended  for  the  defense  of  their  frontiers.  Sick- 
ness detained  Postumius  at  Rome,  but  Atilius  set  out  im- 
mediately, with  design  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  Samnium, 
before  they  should  have  advanced  beyond  their  own  bor- 
ders ;  for  such  had  been  the  directions  of  the  Senate.  The 
Romans  met  the  enemy,  as  if  by  mutual  appointment,  at  a 
spot  where,  while  they  could  be  hindered,  not  only  from 
ravaging,  but  even  from  entering  the  Samnite  territory, 
they  could  likewise  hinder  the  Samnites  from  continuing 
their  progress  into  the  countries  which  were  quiet,  and 
the  lands  of  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people.  While  their 
camps  lay  opposite  to  each  other,  the  Samnites  attempted 
an  enterprise  which  the  Romans,  so  often  their  conquerors, 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  undertake,  such  is  the 
rashness  inspired  by  extreme  despair :  this  was  to  make 
an  assault  on  the  Roman  camp.  And  although  this  at- 
tempt, so  daring,  succeeded  not  in  its  full  extent,  yet  it  was 
not  without  effect.  There  was  a  fog,  which  continued 
through  a  great  part  of  the  day,  so  thick  as  to  exclude  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  to  prevent  not  only  the  view  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  rampart,  but  scarcely  the  sight  of  each 
other,  when  they  should  meet.  Depending  on  this  as  a 
covering  to  the  design,  when  the  sun  was  scarcely  yet 
risen,  and  the  light  which  he  did  afford  was  obscured  by 
the  fog,  the  Samnites  came  up  to  an  advanced  guard  of  the 
Romans  at  one  of  the  gates,  who  were  standing  carelessly 
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on  their  post.  In  the  sudden  surprise,  these  had  neither 
courage  nor  strength  to  make  resistance :  an  assault  was 
then  made  through  the  Decuman  gate,  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp  :  the  quaestor's  quarters,  in  consequence,  were  taken, 
and  the  quaestor,  Lucius  Opimius  Pansa,  was  there  slain : 
on  tliis  a  general  alarm  was  given  to  take  up  arms. 

33.  The  consul,  being  roused  by  the  tumult,  ordered  two 
cohorts  of  the  allies,  a-  Lucanian  and  Suessanian,  which 
happened  to  be  nearest,  to  defend  the  head-quarters,  and 
led  the  companies  of  the  legions  down  the  principal  street. 
These  ran  into  the  ranks,  scarcely  taking  time  to  furnish 
themselves  with  arms;  and,  as  they  distinguished  the  ene- 
my by  their  shout  rather  than  by  sight,  could  form  no 
judgment  how  great  their  number  might  be :  thus,  igno- 
rant of  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  they  at  first 
drew  back,  and  admitted  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the 
camp.  Then,  when  the  consul  cried  out,  asking  them 
whether  they  intended  to  let  themselves  be  beaten  out  be- 
yond the  rampart,  and  then  to  return  again  to  storm  their 
own  camp,  they  raised  the  shout,  and,  uniting  their  efforts, 
stood  their  ground  ;  then  made  advances,  pushed  closely  on 
the  enemy,  and,  having  forced  them  to  give  way,  drove 
them  back,  without  suffering  their  first  terror  to  abate. 
They  soon  beat  them  out  beyond  the  gate  and  the  rampart, 
but  not  daring  to  pursue  them,  because  the  darkness  of 
the  weather  made  them  apprehend  an  ambush,  and,  con- 
tent with  having  cleared  the  camp,  they  retired  within  the 
rampart,  having  killed  about  three  hundred  of  the  enemy. 
Of  the  Romans,  including  the  first  advanced  guard  and  the 
watchmen,  and  those  who  were  surprised  at  the  quaestor's 
quartei's,  two  hundred  and  thirty  perished.  This  not  un- 
successful piece  of  boldness  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Sam- 
nites  so  high,  that  they  not  only  did  not  suffer  the  Romans 
to  march  forward  into  their  country,  but  even  to  procure 
forage  from  their  lands  ;  and  the  foragers  were  obliged  to 
go  back  into  the  quiet  country  of  Sora.  News  of  these 
events  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  with  circumstances  of 
alarm  magnified  beyond  the  truth,  obliged  Lucius  Postumi- 
us,  the  consul,  though  scarcely  recovered  from  his  illness, 
to  set  out  for  the  army.  However,  before  his  departure, 
having  issued  a  proclamation  that  his  troops  should  as- 
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semble  at  Sora,  he  dedicated  the  Temple  of  Victory,  for  the 
building  of  which  he  had  provided,  when  curule  SBdile,  out 
of  the  money  arising  from  fines ;  and,  joining  the  army,  he 
advanced  from  Sora  towards  Samnium,  to  the  camp  of  his 
colleague.  The  Samnites,  despairing  of  being  able  to  make 
head  against  the  two  armies,  retreated  from  thence,  on 
which  the  consuls,  separating,  proceeded  by  different  routes 
to  lay  waste  the  enemy's  lands  and  besiege  their  towns. 

34.  Postumius  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Milionia,  at  first  by  storm  and  an  assault ;  but  these  not 
succeeding,  he  carried  his  approaches  to  the  walls,  and 
thus  gained  an  entrance  into  the  place.  The  fight  was 
continued  in  all  parts  of  the  city  from  the  fourth  hour  un- 
til near  the  eighth,  the  result  being  a  long  time  uncertain : 
the  Romans  at  last  gained  possession  of  the  town.  Three 
thousand  two  hiindred  of  the  Samnites  were  killed,  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  taken,  besides  the  other  booty. 
From  thence  the  legions  were  conducted  to  Ferentinum, 
'out  of  which  the  inhabitants  had,  during  the  night,  retired 
in  silence  through  the  opposite  gate,  with  all  their  effects 
which  could  be  either  carried  or  driven.  The  consul,  on 
his  arrival,  approached  the  walls  with  the  same  order  and 
circumspection  as  if  he  were  to  meet  an  opposition  here 
equal  to  what  he  had  experienced  at  Milionia.  Then,  per- 
ceiving a  dead  silence  in  the  city,  and  neither  arms  nor 
men  on  the  towers  and  ramparts,  he  restrains  the  soldiers, 
who  were  eager  to  mount  the  deserted  fortifications,  lest 
they  might  fall  into  a  snare.  He  ordered  two  divisions  of 
the  confederate  Latin  horse  to  ride  round  the  walls,  and 
explore  every  particular.  These  horsemen  observed  one 
gate,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  another  on  the  same  side, 
standing  wide  open,  and  on  the  roads  leading  from  these 
every  mark  of  the  enemy  having  fled  by  night.  They 
then  rode  up  leisurely  to  the  gates,  from  whence,  with  per^ 
feet  safety,  they  took  a  clear  view  through  straight  streets 
quite  across  the  city.  They  report  to  the  consul  that  the 
city  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  as  was  plain  from  the 
solitude,  the  recent  tracks  on  their  retreat,  and  the  things 
which,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  they  had  left  scatter- 
ed up  and  down.  On  hearing  this,  the  consul  led  round 
the  army  to  that  side  of  the  city  which  had  been  examined, 
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and,  making  the  troops  halt  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
gate,  gave  orders  that  five  horsemen  should  ride  into  the 
city;  and  when  they  should  have  advanced  a  good  way 
into  it,  then,  if  they  saw  all  things  safe,  three  should  re- 
main there,  and  the  other  two  return  to  him  with  intelli- 
gence. These  returned,  and  said  that  they  had  proceeded 
to  a  part  of  the  town  from  which  they  had  a  view  on 
every  side,  and  that  nothing  but  silence  and  solitude 
reigned  through  the  whole  extent  of  it.  The  consul  im- 
mediately led  some  light-armed  cohorts  into  the  city,  or- 
dering the  rest  to  fortify  a  camp  in  the  mean  time.  The 
soldiers  who  entered  the  town,  breaking  open  the  doors, 
found  only  a  few  persons,  disabled  by  age  or  sickness;  and 
such  effects  left  behind  as  could  not,  without  difficulty,  be 
removed.  These  were  seized  as  plunder ;  and  it  was  dis- 
covered from  the  prisoners  that  several  cities  in  that  quar- 
ter had,  in  pursuance  of  a  concerted  plan,  resolved  on 
flight ;  that  their  towns-people  had  gone  off  at  the  first 
watch,  and  they  believed  that  the  same  solitude  they 
should  find  in  the  other  places.  The  accounts  of  the  pris- 
oners proved  well-founded,  and  the  consul  took  possession 
of  the  forsaken  towns. 

35.  The  war  was  by  no  means  so  easy  with  the  other 
consul,  Marcus  Atilius.  As  he  was  marching  his  legions 
towards  Liiceria,  to  which  he  was  informed  that  the  Sam- 
nites  had  laid  siege,  the  enemy  met  him  on  the  border  of 
the  Lucerian  territory.  Rage  supplied  them,  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  strength  to  equal  his  :  the  battle  was  stubborn- 
ly contested,  and  the  victory  doubtful ;  in  the  issue,  how- 
ever, more  calamitous  on  the  side  of  the  Koraans,  both  be- 
cause they  were  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  and  that,  on  leav- 
ing the  field,  they  felt  more  sensibly  than  during  the  heat 
of  the  action  how  much  more  wounds  and  bloodshed  had 
been  on  their  side.  In  consequence  of  this,  such  dismay 
spread  through  the  camp,  as,  had  it  seized  them  during  the 
engagement,  a  signal  defeat  would  have  been  the  result. 
Even  as  the  matter  stood,  they  spent  the  night  in  great 
anxiety,  expecting  every  instant  that  the  Samnites  would 
assault  the  camp,  or  that,  at  the  first  light,  they  should  be 
obliged  to  stand  a  battle  with  a  victorious  enemy.  On  thfi 
side  of  the  enemy,  however,  although  there  was  less  loss. 
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yet  there  was  not  greater  courage.  As  soon  as  day  ap- 
peared, they  wished  to  retire  without  any  more  fighting  ; 
but  there  was  only  one  road,  and  that  leading  close  by  the 
post  of  their  enemy ;  on  their  taking  which^  they  seemed 
as  if  advancing  directly  to  attack  the  camp.  The  consul, 
thei'efore,  ordered  his  men  to  take  arms,  and  to  follow  him 
outside  the  rampart,  giving  directions  to  the  lieutenants- 
general,  tribunes,  and  the  prefects  of  the  allies,  in  what 
manner  he  would  have  each  of  them  act.  They  all  as- 
sured him  that  "  they  would  do  every  thing  in  their  power, 
but  that  the  soldiers  were  quite  dejected  ;  that,  from  their 
own  wounds,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  they  had  pass- 
ed the  whole  night  without  sleep  ;  that  if  the  enemy  had 
approached  the  camp  before  day,  so  great  were  the  fears 
of  the  troops,  that  they  would  certainly  have  deserted 
their  standards.  Even  at  present  they  were  restrained 
from  flight  merely  by  shame,  and  in  other  respects  were 
little  better  than  vanquished  men."  This  account  made 
the  consul  judge  it  necessary  to  go  himself  among  the 
soldiers  and  speak  to  them ;  and,  as  he  came  up  to  each,  he 
rebuked  them  for  their  backwardness  in  taking  arms,  ask- 
ing, "  Why  they  loitered,  and  declined  the  fight  ?  If  they 
did  not  choose'  to  go  out  of  the  camp,  the  enemy  would 
come  into  it ;  and  they  must  fight  in  defense  of  their  tents, 
if  they  vrould  not  in  defense  of  the  rampart.  Men  who 
have  arms  in  their  hands,  and  contend  with  their  foe,  have 
always  a  chance  of  victory ;  but  the  man  who  waits  naked 
and  unarmed  for  his  enemy  must  suffer  either  death  or 
slavery."  To  these  reprimands  and  rebukes  they  answer- 
ed, that  "  they  were  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  battle 
of  yesterday,  and  had  no  strength  nor  even  blood  remain- 
ing ;  and  besides,  the  enemy  appeared  more  numerous  than 
they  were  the  day  before."  The  hostile  army,iu  the  mean 
time,  drew  near ;  so  that,  seeing  every  thing  more  distmct- 
ly  as  the  distance  grew  less,  they  asserted  that  the  Sam- 
nites  carried  with  them  palisades  for  a  rampart,  and  evi- 
dently intended  to  draw  lines  of  circumvallalion  round  the 
camp.  On  this  the  consul  exclaimed,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, against  submitting  to  such  an  ignominious  insult,  and 
from  so  dastardly  a  foe.  "  Shall  we  even  be  blockaded," 
Said  he,"  in  our  camp,  and  die,  with  ignominy,  by  famine. 
Vol.  T.— 31 
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rather  than  bravery  by  the  sword,  if  it  must  be  so  ?  May 
the  gods  be  propitious !  and  let  every  one  act  in  the  man- 
ner which  he  thinks  becomes  him.  The  consul  Marcus 
Atilius,  should  no  other  accompany  him,  will  go  out,  even 
alone,  to  face  the  enemy ;  and  will  fall  in  the  middle  of  the 
Samnite  battalions,  rather  than  see  the  Roman  camp  in- 
closed by  their  trenches."  The  lieutenants-general,  trib- 
unes, every  troop  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  principal  centuri- 
ons, expressed  their  approbatioii  of  what  the  consul  said ; 
and  the  soldiers  at  length,  overcome  by  shame,  took  up 
their  arms,  but  in  a  spiritless  manner ;  and  in  the  same 
spiritless  maimer  marched  out  of  the  camp.  In  a  long 
train,  and  that  not  everywhere  coimected,  melancholy,  and 
seemingly  subdued,  th-ey  pi-oceeded  towards  the  enemy, 
whose  hopes  and  courage  were  not  more  steady  than 
theirs.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Roman  standards  were 
beheld,  a  murmur  spread  from  fi-ont  to  rear  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  that,  as  they  had  feared,  "  the  Romans  were  coming 
out  to  oppose  their  march ;  that  there  was  no  road  open, 
through  which  they  could  even  fly  thence;  in  that  spot 
they  must  fall,  or  else  cut  down  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
make  their  way  over  their  bodies." 

36.  They  then  threw  the  baggage  in  a  heap  in  the  cen- 
tre, and,  with  their  arms  prepared  for  battle,  formed  their 
line,  each  falling  into  his  post.  There  was  now  but  a  small 
interval  between  the  two  armies,  and  both  stood  waiting 
until  the  shout  and  onset  should  be  begun  by  their  adver- 
sary. Neither  party  had  any  inclination  to  fight,  and  they 
would  have  separated,  and  taken  different  roads,  unhurt 
and  untouched,  but  that  each  had  a  dread  of  being  liarass- 
ed,  in  retreat,  by  the  other.  Notwithstanding  this  shyness 
and  reluctance,  an  engagement  unavoidably  began,  but 
spiritless,  and  with  a  shout  which  discovered  neither  reso- 
lution nor  steadiness ;  nor  did  any  move  a  foot  from  his 
post.  The  Roman  consul,  then,  in  order  to  infuse  life  into 
the  action,  ordered  a  few  troops  of  cavalry  to  advance  out 
of  the  line  and  charge :  most  of  whom  being  thrown  from 
their  horses  and  the  rest  put  in  disorder,  several  parties  ran 
forward,  both  from  the  Samnite  line,  to  cut  off  those  who 
had  fallen,  and  from  the  Roman,  to  protect  their  friends. 
In  consequence  the  battle  became  a  little  more  brisk,  but 
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the  Samnites  had  come  forward  with  more  briskness,  and 
also  in  greater  numbers,  and  the  disordered  cavahy,  with 
their  affrighted  horses,  trod  down  their  own  party  who 
came  to  their  relief.  Flight  commencing  in  this  quarter, 
caused  the  whole  Roman  line  to  turn  their  backs.  And 
now  the  Samnites  had  no  employment  for  their  arms  but 
against  the  rear  of  a  flying  enemy,  when  the  consul,  gallop- 
ing on  before  his  men  to  the  gate  of  the  camp,  posted  there 
a  body  of  cavalry,  with  orders  to  treat  as  an  enemy  any 
person  who  should  make  towards  the  rampart,  whether 
Roman  or  Samnite;  and,  placing  himself  in  the  way  of 
his  men,  as  they  pressed  in  disorder  towards  the  camp,  de- 
nounced threats  to  the  same  purport :  "  Whither  are  you 
going,  soldiers  ?"  said  he ;  "  here  also  you  will  find  both 
men  and  arms;  nor,  while  your  consul  lives,shall  you  pass 
the  rampart,  unless  victorious.  Choose  therefore  which 
you  will  prefer,  fighting  against  your  own  countrymeii,  or 
the  enemy."  While  the  consul  was  thus  speaking  the  cav- 
alry gathered  round,  with  the  points  of  their  spears  pre- 
sented, and  ordered  the  infantry  to  return  to  the  fight. 
Not  only  his  own  brave  spirit,  but  fortune  likewise  aided 
the  consul,  for  the  Samnites  did  not  push  their  advantage; 
so  that  he  had  time  to  wheel  round  his  battalions,  and  to 
change  his  front  from  the  camp  towards  the  enemy.  The 
men  then  began  to  encourage  each  other  to  return  to  the 
battle,  while  the  centurions  snatched  the  ensigns  from  the 
standard-bearers  and  bore  theni  forward,  pointing  out  to 
the  soldiers  the  enemy,  coming  on  in  a  hurry,  few  in  num 
ber,  and  with  their  ranks  disordered.  At  the  same  time 
the  consul,  with  his  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and 
raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  distance,  vowed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  if  the  Roman  army  should  rally 
from  flight,  and,  renewing  the  battle,  cut  down  and  defeat 
the  Samnites.  All  divisions  of  the  army,  now,  united  their 
efforts  to  restore  the  fight;  oflicers,  soldiers,  the  whole 
force,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry;  even  the  powers  of 
heaven  seemed  to  have  looked  with  favor  on  the  Roman 
cause ;  so  speedily  was  a  thorough  change  effected  in  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  the  enemy  being  repulsed  from  the 
camp,  and,  in  a  short  time,  driven  back  to  the  spot  where 
the  battle  had  commenced.     Here  they  stopped,  being  ob« 
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struoted  by  the  heap  of  baggage  lying  in  their  way  where 
they  had  thrown  it  together;  and  then,  to  prevent  the 
plundering  of  their  effects,  formed  round  them  a  circle  of 
troops.  On  this,  the  infantry  assailed  them  vigorously  in 
front,  while  the  cavalry,  wheeling,  fell  on  their  rear :  and, 
being  thus  inclosed  between  the  two,  they  were  all  either 
slain  or  taken  prisoners.  The  number  of  the  prisoners 
was  seven  thousand  two  hundred,  who  were  all  sent  under 
the  yoke;  the  killed  amounted  to  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred. The  victory  did  not  prove  a  joyous  one,  even  ou 
the  side  of  the  Romans :  when  the  consul  took  aii  account 
of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  two  days,  the  number  return- 
ed, of  soldiers  lost,  was  seven  thousand  three  hundred. 
During  these  transactions  in  Apulia,  tlie  Samnites  with  the 
other  army  having  attempted  to  seize  on  Interamna,  a  Ro- 
man colony  situated  on  the  Latin  i-oad,  did  not  however 
obtain  the  town  ;  whence,  after  ravaging  the  country,  as 
they  were  driving  off  spoil,  consisting  of  men  and  cattle, 
together  with  the  colonists  whom  they  had  taken,  they  met 
the  consul  returning  victorious  from  Luceria,  and  not  only 
lost  their  booty,  but  marching  in  disorder,  in  a  long  train, 
and  heavily  encumbered,  were  themselves  cut  to  pieces. 
The  consul,  by  proclamation,  summoned  the  owners  to  In- 
teramna, to  claim  and  receive  again  their  property,  and 
leaving  his  army  there,  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  elections. 
On  his  applying  for  a  triumph,  that  lionor  was  refused 
'him,  because  he  had  lost  so  many  thousands  of  his  soldiers ; 
and  also,  because  he  had  sent  the  prisoners  under  the  yoke 
without  imposing  any  conditions. 

37.  The  other  consul,  Postumius,  because  there  was  no 
employment  for  his  arms  in  Samnium,  having  led  over  his 
forces  into  Etruria,  first  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Vol- 
sinians  ;  and  afterwards,  on  their  marching  out  to  protect 
their  country,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  at  a 
small  distance  from  their  own  walls.  Two  thousand  two 
hundred  of  the  Etrurians  were  slain;  the  proximity  of 
their  city  protected  the  rest.  The  army  was  then  led  "into 
the  territory  of  Rusella,  and  there,  not  only  were  the  lands 
wasted,  but  the  town  itself  taken.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand men  were  made  prisoners,  and  somewhat  less  than 
that  number  killed  on  the  walls.     Bnt  a  peace  effected  that 
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year  in  Etruria  was  still  more  important  and  honorable 
than  the  war  had  been.  Three  very  powerful  cities,  the 
chief  ones  of  Etruria  (Volsinii,  Perusia,  and  Arretium), 
sued  for  peace ;  and  having  stipulated  with  the  consul  to 
furnish  clothing  and  corn  for  his  army,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  send  deputies  to  Rome,  they  obtained  a 
iruce  for  forty  year.s,  and  a  fine  was  imposed  on  each  state 
of  five  hundred  thousand  asses,^  to  bo  immediately  paid. 
When  the  consul  demanded  a  triumph  from  the  Senate,  in 
consideration  of  these  services,  rather  to  comply  with  the 
general  practice,  than  in  hope  of  succeeding;  and  when  he 
saw  that  one  party,  his  own  personal  enemies,  another 
party,  the  friends  of  his  colleague,  refused  him  the  tri- 
umph, the  latter  to  console  a  similar  refusal,  some  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  been  rather  tardy  in  taking  his  de- 
parture from  the  city;  others,  that  he  had  passed  from 
Samnium  into  Etruria  without  orders  from  the  Senate, 
he  said,  "  Conscript  fathers,  I  shall  not  be  so  far  mindful 
of  your  dignity,  as  to  forget  that  I  am  consul.  By  the 
same  right  of  office  by  which  I  conducted  the  war,  I  shall 
now  have  a  triumph,  when  this  war  has  been  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  Samnium  and  Etruria  being  subdued, 
and  victory  and  peace  procured."  With  these  words  he 
left  the  Senate.  On  this  arose  a  contention  between  the 
plebeian  tribunes ;  some  of  them  declaring  that  they  would 
protest  against  his  triumphing  in  a  manner  unprecedented ; 
others,  that  they  would  support  his  pretensions,  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  colleagues.  The  affair  came  at  length  to  be 
discussed  before  the  people,  and  the  consul  being  summon- 
ed to  attend,  when  he  represented  that  Marcus  Horatius 
and  Lucius  Valerius,  when  consuls,  and  lately  Cains  Maiv 
cus  Rutilus,  father  of  the  present  censor,  had  triumphed, 
not  by  direction  of  the  Senate,  but  by  that  of  the  people ; 
he  then  added  that  "he  would  in  like  manner  have  laid 
his  request  before  the  public,  had  he  not  known  that  some 
plebeian  tribunes,  the  abject  slaves  of  the  nobles,  would 
have  obstructed  the  law.  That  the  universal  approbation 
and  will  of  the  people  were  and  should  be  with  him  equiv- 
alent to  any  order  whatsoever."  Accordingly,  on  the  day 
following,  by  the  support  of  three  plebeian  tribunes,  in  op 
*  £1614  lis.  %d. 
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position  to  tlie  protest  of  the  other  seven,  and  the  declared 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  he  triumphed,  and  the  people  paid 
every  honor  to  the  day.  The  historical  accounts  regard- 
ing this  year  .ire  by  no  means  consistent ;  Claudius  asserts 
that  Postnmius,  after  having  taken  several  cities  in  Samni- 
um,  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  in  Apulia ;  and  that, 
being  wounded  himself,  he  was  driven,  with  a  few  attend, 
ant?,  into  Luceria ;  that  the  war  in  Etrnria  was  conducted 
by  Atilius,  and  that  it  was  he  who  ti'iumphed.  Fabius 
writes  that  the  two  consuls  acted  in  conjunction,  both  in 
Samnium  and  at  Luceria;  that  an  army  was  led  over  into 
Etruria,  but  by  whicli  of  the  consuls  he  has  not  mentioned ; 
til  at  at  Luceria  great  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides ; 
and  that  in  that  battle  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  was 
vowed,  the  same  vow  having  been  formerly  made  by  Rom- 
ulus, but  the  fane  only,  that  is,  the  area  appropriated  for 
the  temple,  had  been  yet  consecrated.  However,  in  this 
year,  the  state  having  been  twice  bound  by  the  same  vow, 
it  became  a  matter  of  religious  obligation  that  the  Senate 
should  order  the  temple  to  be  erected. 

38.  In  the  next  year  we  find  a  consul,  distinguished  by 
the  united  splendor  of  his  own  and  his  father's  glory,  Lu- 
cius Papirius  Cursor,  as  also  a  war  of  vast  importance,  and 
a  victory  of  such  consequence,  as  no  man,  excepting  Lucius 
Papirius,  the  consul's  father,  had  ever  before  obtained  over 
the  Samni.tes.  It  happened  too  that  these  had,  with  the 
same  care  and  pains  as  on  the  former  occasion,  decorated 
their  soldiers  with  the  richest  suits  of  splendid  armor;  and 
they  had,  likewise,  called  in  to  their  aid  the  power  of  the 
gods,  having,  as  it  were,  initiated  the  soldiers,  by  adminis- 
tering the  military  oath,  with  the  solemn  ceremonies  prac- 
tised in  ancient  times,  and  levied  troops  in  every  part  of 
Samnium,  under  an  ordinance  entirely  new, that  "if  any  of 
the  younger  inhabitants  should  not  attend  the  meeting  ac- 
cording to  the  general's  proclamation,  or  shall  depart  with- 
out permission,  his  head  should  be  devoted  to  Jupiter." 
Orders  being  then  issued  for  all  to  assemble  at  Aquilonia, 
the  whole  strength  of  Samnium  came  together,  amounting 
to  forty  thousand  men.  Tliere  a  piece  of  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  the  camp,  was  inclosed  with  hurdles  and  boards, 
and  covered  oveihead  with  linen  cloth,  the  sides  being  all 
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of  an  equal  length,  about  two  hundred  feet.  lu  this  place 
sacrifices  were  performed,  according  to  directions  read  out 
of  an  old  linen  book,  the  priest  being  a  very  old  man,  call- 
ed Ovius  Paccius,  who  affirmed  that  he  took  these  cere- 
monials from  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Samnites,  being  the 
same  which  their  ancestors  used  when  they  had  formed 
the  secret  design  of  wresting  Capua  from  the  Etrurians. 
When  the  sacrifices  were  finished,  the  general  ordered  a 
beadle  to  summon  every  one  of  those  who  were  most  high- 
ly distinguished  by  their  birth  or  conduct:  these  were  in- 
troduced singly.  Besides  tiie  other  exhibitions  of  the  so- 
lemnity calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  religious  awe, 
there  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  covered  inclosure,  altars 
erected,  about  which  lay  the  victims  slain,  and  the  centuri. 
ons  stood  around  with  their  swords  drawn.  The  soldier 
was  led  up  to  the  altars,  rather  like  a  victim,  than  a  per- 
former in  the  ceremony,  and  was  bound  by  an  oath  not  to 
divulge  what  he  should  see  and  hear  in  that  place.  He 
was  then  compelled  to  swear,  in  a  dreadful  kind  of  form, 
containing  execrations  on  his  own  person,  on  his  family  and 
race,  if  he  did  not  go  to  battle  whithersoever  the  command- 
ers should  lead,  and  if  either  he  himself  fled  from  the  field, 
or,  in  case  he  should  see  any  other  flying,  did  not  immedi- 
ately kill  him.  At  first  some,  refusing  to  take  the  oath, 
were  put  to  death  round  the  altars,  and  lying  among  the 
carcasses  of  the  victims,  served  afterwards  as  a  warning  to 
others  not  to  refuse  it.  When  those  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
Samnite  nation  had  been  bound  under  these  solemnities, 
the  general  nominated  ten,  whom  he  desired  to  choose  each 
a  man,  and  so  to  proceed  until  they  should  have  filled  up 
the  number  of  sixteen  thousand.  This  body,  from  the  cov- 
ering of  the  inclosure  wherein  the  nobility  had  been  thus 
devoted,  was  called  the  linen  legion.  They  were  furnished 
with  splendid  armor  and  plumed  helmets,  to  distinguish 
them  above  the  rest.  They  had  another  body  of  forces, 
amounting  to  somewhat  more  than  twenty  thousand,  not 
inferior  to  the  linen  legion,  either  in  personal  appearance, 
or  renown  in  war,  or  their  equipment.  This  number,  com- 
posing the  main  strength  of  the  nation,  sat  down  at  Aqui- 
lonia. 

39.  On  the  other  side,  the  consuls  set  out  from  the  city; 
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first,  Spurius  Carvilius,  to  whom  had  been  decreed  the 
veteran  legions,  which  Marcus  Atilius,  the  consul  of  the 
preceding  year,  had  left  in  the  territory  of  Interamna, 
marched  at  their  head  into  Samnium ;  and,  while  the  ene- 
my were  busied  in  their  superstitious  rites,  and  holding 
their  secret  meeting,  he  took  by  storm  the  town  of  Ami- 
ternum.  Here  were  slain  about  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men,  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy 
were  made  prisoners.  Papirius,  with  a  new  army,  which 
he  raised  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Duronia.  He  took  fewer 
prisoners  than  his  colleague,  but  slew  much  greater  num- 
bers. Rich  booty  was  acquired  in  both  places.  The  con- 
suls then,  overrunning  Samnium,  and  wasting  the  prov- 
ince of  Atinum  with  particular  severity,  arrived,  Carvilias 
at  Cominium,  and  Papirius  at  Aquilonia,  where  the  main 
force  of  the  Samnites  were  posted.  Here,  for  some  time, 
there  was  neither  a  cessation  of  action,  nor  any  vigorous 
effort.  The  day  was  generally  spent  in  provoking  the  en- 
emy when  quiet,  and  retiring  when  they  offered  resist- 
ance ;  in  menacing,  rather  than  making  an  attack.  By 
which  practice  of  beginning,  and  then  desisting,  even 
those  trifling  skirmishes  were  continually  left  Avithout  a 
decision.  The  other  Roman  camp  was  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  advice  of  liis  absent  colleague  was  appealed 
to  on  every  thing  whicli  he  undertook,  while  Carvilius,  on 
his  pai't,  directed  a  greater  share  of  his  attention  to  Aqui- 
lonia, where  the  state  of  affairs  was  more  critical  and  im- 
portant, than  to  Cominium,  which  he  himself  was  besieg- 
ing. When  Papirius  had  fully  adjusted  every  measure 
preparatory  to  an  engagement,  he  dispatched  a  message 
to  his  colleague  that "  he  intended,  if  the  auspices  permit- 
ted, to  fight  the  enemy  on  the  day  following,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  (Carvilius)  should  at  the  same 
time  make  an  assault  on  Cominium  with  his  utmost  force, 
that  the  Samnites  there  might  have  no  leisure  to  send  any 
succor  to  Aquilonia."  The  messenger  had  the  day  for 
the  performance  of  his  journey,  and  he  returned  in  the 
night  with  an  answer  to  the  consul  that  his  colleague  ap- 
proved of  the  plan.  Papirius,  on  sending  off  the  messen- 
ger, had  instantly  called  an  assembly,  where  he  descanted 
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at  large  on  the  nature  of  the  war  in  general,  and  on  the 
present  mode  of  equipment  adopted  by  the  enemy,  which 
served  for  empty  parade,  rather  than  for  any  thing  effect- 
ual towards  insuring  success;  for  "plumes,"  he  said, 
"made  no  wounds  ;  that  a  Roman  javelin  would  make  its 
way  through  shields,  however  painted  and  gilt ;  and  that 
the  army,  refulgent  from  the  whiteness  of  their  tunicSj 
would  soon  be  besmeared  with  blood  when  matters  came 
to  be  managed  witli  the  sword.  His  father  had  formerly 
cut  off,  to  a  man,  a  gold  and  silver  army  of  the  Samnites ; 
and  such  accoutrements  had  made  a  more  respectable  fig- 
ure as  spoils  in  the  hands  of  the  conquering  foe,  than  as 
arms  in  those  of  the  wearers.  Pei'haps  it  was  allotted  by 
destiny  to  his  name  and  family,  that  they  should  be  op- 
posed in  command  against  the  most  powerful  efforts  of 
the  Samnites,  and  should  bring  home  spoils  of  such 
beauty  as  to  serve  for  ornaments  to  the  public  places. 
The  immortal  gods  were  certainly  on  his  side,  on  account 
of  the  leagues  so  often  solicited  and  so  often  broken.  Be- 
sides, if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  deities,  they  never  were  more  hostile  to  any  army 
than  to  that  which,  smeared  with  the  blood  of  human  be- 
ings mixed  with  that  of  cattle  in  their  abominable  sacri- 
fice, doomed  to  the  twofold  resentment  of  the  gods,  dread- 
ing  on  the  one  hand  the  divinities,  witnesses  of  the  treaties 
concluded  with  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand  the  impre- 
cations expressed  in  the  oath  sworn  in  contradiction  to 
those  treaties,  swore  with  reluctance,  abhorred  the  oath, 
and  feared  at  once  the  gods,  their  countrymen,  and  their 
enemies." 

40.  When  the  consul  had  recounted  these  particulars,  as- 
certained from  the  information  of  the  deserters,  to  the  sol- 
diers already  enraged  of  themselves,  they  then,  filled  with 
confidence  in  both  divine  and  human  aid,  with  one  univer- 
sal shout  demanded  the  battle  ;  were  dissatisfied  at  the  ac- 
tion being  deferred  to  the  following  day ;  they  are  impa- 
tient under  the  intended  delay  of  a  day  and  a  night.  Pa- 
-  pirius,  at  the  third  watch,  having  received  his  colleague's 
letter  arose  in  silence,  and  sent  the  keeper  of  the  chickens 
to  take  the  auspices.  There  was  no  one  description  of 
men  in  the  camp  who  felt  not  earnest  wishes  for  the  fight: 

31* 
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the  highest  and  the  lowest  were  equally  eager ;  the  gener- 
al watching  the  ardor  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  that 
of  the  general.  This  universal  zeal  spread  even  to  those 
employed  in  taking  the  auspices ;  for  the  chickens  having 
refused  to  feed,  the  auspex  ventured  to  misrepresent  the 
omen,  and  reported  to  the  consul  that  they  had  fed  vora- 
ciously.' The  consul,  highly  pleased,  and  giving  notice  that 
the  auspices  were  excellent,  and  that  they  were  to  act  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  gods,  displayed  the  signal  for  bat- 
tle. Just  as  he  was  going  out  to  the  field,  he  happened  to 
receive  intelligence  from  a  deserter  that  twenty  cohorts  of 
Samnites,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  each,  had 
marched  towards  Cominiura.  Lest  his  colleague  should 
be  ignorant  of  this,  he  instantly  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
him,  and  then  ordered  the  troops  to  advance  with  speed, 
having  already  assigned  to  each  division  of  the  army  its 
proper  post,  and  appointed  general  oflBcers  to  command 
them.  The  command  of  the  right  wing  he  gave  to  Lucius 
Volumnius,  that  of  the  left  to  Lucius  Scipio,  that  of  the 
cavalry  to  the  other  lieutenants-general,  Caius  Csedicius 
and  Caius  Trebonius.  He  ordered  Spurius  Nautius  to 
take  off  the  panniers  from  the  mules,  and  to  lead  them 
round  quickly,  together  with  his  auxiliary  cohorts,  to  a  ris- 
ing ground  in  view,  and  there  to  show  himself  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  and  to  raise  as  much  dust  as  pos- 
sible. While  the  general  was  employed  in  making  these 
dispositions,  a  dispute  arose  among  the  keepers  of  the 
chickens  about  the  auspices  of  the  daj'',  which  was  over- 
heard by  some  Roman  horsemen,  who,  deeming  it  a  matter 
not  to  be  slighted,  informed  Spurius  Papirius,  the  consul's 
nephew,  that  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  auspices.  The 
youth,  born  in  an  age  when  that  sort  of  learning  which  in- 
culcates contempt  of  the  gods  was  yet  unknown,  examined 
into  the  affair,  that  he  might  not  carry  an  uncertain  report 

"  When  the  auspices  were  to  be  taken  from  the  chickens,  the  keeper 
threw  some  of  their  food  upon  the  ground,  in  their  sight,  and  opened  the 
door  of  their  coop.  If  they  did  not  come  out ;  if  they  came  out  slowly ; 
if  they  refused  to  feed,  or  ate  in  a  careless  manner,  the  omen  was  con. 
sidered  as  bad.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  rushed  out  hastily  and  ate 
greedily,  so  that  some  of  the  food  fell  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground, 
this  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  the  best  import ;  it  was  called  tripw. 
dium  solistimum,  originaUy,  terripavium,  from  terra,  and  pavire,  to  strike, 
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to  the  consul,  and  then  acquainted  him  with  it.  His  an- 
s\ver  was, "  I  very  much  applaud  your  conduct  and  zeal. 
However,  the  person  who  officiates  in  taking  the  auspices, 
if  he  makes  a  false  report,  draws  on  his  own  head  the  evil 
portended ;  but  to  the  Roman  people  and  their  army  the 
favorable  omen  reported  to  me  is  an  excellent  auspice." 
He  then  commanded  the  centurions  to  place  the  keepers  of 
the  chickens  in  the  front  of  the  line.  The  Samnites  like- 
wise bi-ought  forward  their  standards;  their  main  body 
followed,  armed  and  decorated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
enemy  afforded  a  magnificent  show.  Before  the  shout 
was  raised  or  the  battle  begun,  the  auspex,  wounded  by  a 
random  cast  of  a  javelin,  fell  before  the  standards;  which 
being  told  to  the  consul,  he  said,  "  The  gods  are  present  in 
the  battle ;  the  guilty  has  met  his  punishment."  "While 
the  consul  uttered  these  words,  a  crow,  in  front  of  him, 
cawed  with  a  clear  voice ;  at  which  augury,  the  consul  be- 
ing rejoiced,  and  affirming  that  never  had  the  gods  inter- 
posed in  a  more  striking  manner  in  human  affairs,  order- 
ed the  charge  to  be  sounded  and  the  shout  to  be  raised. 

41.  A  furious  conflict  now  ensued,  but  with  very  un- 
equal spirit  [in  the  combatants].  Anger,  hope,  and  ardor 
for  conquest  hurried  on  the  Romans  to  battle,  thirsting 
for  their  enemy's  blood ;  while  the  Sanmites,.for  the  most 
part  reluctantly,  as  if  compelled  by  necessity  and  religious 
dread,  rather  stood  on  their  defense  than  made  an  attack. 
Nor  would  they,  familiarized  as  they  were  to  defeats, 
through  a  coui-se  of  so  many  years,  have  withstood  the 
first  shout  and  shock  of  the  Romans,  had  not  another  fear, 
operating  still  moi'e  powerfully  in  their  breasts, "restrain- 
ed them  from  flying.  For  they  had  before  their  eyes  the 
whole  scene  exhibited  at  the  secret  saci-ifice — the  armed 
priests,  the  promiscuous  carnage  of  men  and  cattle,  the  al- 
tars besmeared  with  the  blood  of  victims  and  of  their 
murdered  countrymen,  the  dreadful  curses,  and  the  dire- 
ful form  of  imprecation,  drawn  up  for  calling  down  perdi- 
tion on  their  family  and  race.  Prevented  by  these  shack- 
les from  running  away,  they  stood,  more  afraid  of  their 
countrymen  than  of  the  enemy.  The  Romans  pushed  on 
both  the  wings  and  in  the  centre,  and  made  great  havoc 
among  them,  stupefied  as  they  were,  through  their  fears 
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of  the  gods  and  of  men.  A  faint  resistance  is  now  made, 
as  by  men  whom  fear  alone  prevented  from  running  away. 
The  slaughter  had  now  almost  reached  to  their  standards, 
when  on  one  side  appeared  a  cloud  of  dust,  as  if  raised  by 
the  inarching  of  a  numerous  army :  it  was  Spurius  Nau- 
tius  (some  say  Octavius  Metius),  commander  of  the  auxil- 
iary cohorts :  for  these  raised  a  greater  quantity  of  dust 
than  was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  men,  the  servants 
of  the  camp,  mounted  on  the  mules,  trailing  boughs  of 
trees  full  of  leaves  along  the  ground.  Through  the  light 
thus  obscured,  arms  and  standards  were  seen  in  front ; 
behind,  a  higher  and  denser  cloud  of  dust  presented  the 
appearance  of  horsemen  bringing  up  the  rear.  This  ef- 
fectually deceived,  not  only  the  Samnites,  but  the  Romans 
themselves  ;  and  the  consul  confirmed  the  mistake  by  call- 
ing out  among  the  foremost  battalions,  so  that  his  voice 
reached  also  the  enemy,  that  "  Cominium  was  taken,  and 
that  his  victorious  colleague  was  approaching ;"  bidding 
his  men  "  now  make  haste  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  before  the  glory  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the  oth- 
er army."  This  he  said  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  and  then 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  to  open  passages  for 
the  horse.  .  He  had  given  previous  directions  to  Trebo- 
nius  and  Casdicius,  that,  when  they  sliould  see  him  waving 
the  point  of  his  spear  aloft,  they  should  incite  the  cavalry 
to  charge  the  enemy  with  all  possible  violence.  Every 
particular,  as  previously  concerted,  was  executed  with  the 
utmost  exactness.  The  passages  were  opened  between 
the  ranks,  the  cavalry  darted  through,  and,  with  the 
points  of  their  spears  presented,  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  battalions,  breaking  down  the  ranks  wherever 
they  charged.  Volumnius  and  Scipio  seconded  the  blow, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  disorder,  made  a  tei*- 
j'ible  slaughter.  Thus  attacked,  the  cohorts  called  Kn- 
teatoe,  regardless  of  all  restraints  from  either  gods  or  men, 
quitted  their  posts  in  confusion ;  the  sworn  and  the  un- 
sworn all  fled  alike,  no  longer  dreading  aught  but  the  ene- 
mies. The  body  of  their  infantry  which  survived  the  bat- 
tle were  driven  into  the  camp  at  Aquilonia.  The  nobility 
and  cavalry  directed  their  flight  to  Bovianum.  The  horse 
were  pursued  by  the  Roman  horse,  the  infantry  by  their 
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infantry,  while  the  wings  proceeded  by  different  roads ; 
the  right,  to  the  camp  of  the  Samnites ;  the  left,  to  the 
city.  Volumnius  succeeded  first  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  camj).  At  the  city,  Scipio  met  a  stouter  resistance ; 
not  because  the  conquered  troops  there  had  gained  cour- 
age, but  because  walls  were  a  better  defense  against  arm- 
ed men  than  a  rampart.  From  these  they  repelled  the  en- 
3my  with  stones.  Scipio,  considering  that  unless  the  busi 
ness  were  effected  during  their  first  panic  and  before  they 
could  recover  their  spirits,  the  attack  of  so  strong  a 
town  would  be  very  tedious,  asked  his  soldiers  "  if  they 
could  endui'e  without  shame  that  the  other  wing  should 
already  have  taken  the  camp,  and  that  they,  after  all  their 
success,  should  be  repulsed  from  the  gates  of  the  city  ?" 
Then,  all  of  them  loudly  declaring  their  determination  to 
the  contrary,  he  himself  advanced,  the  foremost,  to  the 
gate,  with  his  shield  raised  over  his  head :  the  rest,  fol- 
lowing under  the  like  cover  of  their  shields  conjoined, 
burst  into  the  city,  and  dispersing  the  Samnites  who  were 
near  the  gate,  took  possession  of  the  walls,  but  they  ven- 
tured not  to  push  forward  into  the  interior  of  the  city  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  their  number. 

42.  Of  these  transactions  the  consul  was  for  some  time 
ignorant,  and  was  busily  employed  in  calling  home  his 
troops,  for  the  sun  was  now  hastening  to  set,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  night  rendered  every  place  suspicious  and  dan- 
gerous, even  to  victorious  troops.  Having  ridden  forward 
a  considerable  way,  he  saw  on  the  right  the  camp  taken, 
and  heard  on  the  left  a  shouting  in  the  city,  with  a  con- 
fused noise  of  fighting  and  cries  of  terror.  This  happen- 
ed while  the  fight  was  going  on  at  the  gate.  When,  on 
riding  up  nearer,  he  saw  his  own  men  on  the  walls,  and  so 
much  progress  already  made  in  the  business,  pleased  at 
having  gained,  through  the  precipitate  conduct  of  a  few, 
an  opportunity  of  striking  an  important  blow,  he  ordered 
the  troops,  whom  he  had  sent  back  to  the  camp,  to  be  call- 
ed out,  and  to  march  to  the  attack  of  the  city :  these,  hav- 
ing made  good  their  entrance  on  the  nearest  side,  proceed- 
ed no  farther,  because  night  approached.  Before  morn- 
ing, however,  the  town  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 
There  were  slain  of  the  Samnites  on  that  day,  at  Aquilonia, 
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thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty ;  taken,  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  with  ninety-seven 
military  standards.  One  circumstance  respecting  Papiri- 
ns  is  particularly  mentioned  by  historians  :  that  hardly 
ever  vi'as  any  general  seen  in  the  field  with  a  more  cheer- 
ful countenance,  whether  this  was  owing  to  his  natural 
temper  or  to  his  confidence  of  success.  From  the  same 
firmness  of  mind  it  proceeded,  that  he  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  the  war  by  the  dispute  about  the 
auspices ;  and  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  it  was 
customary  to  vow  temples  to  the  immortal  gods,  he  vow- 
ed to  Jupiter  the  victorious,  that  if  he  should  defeat  the 
legions  of  the  enemy,  he  would,  before  he  tasted  of  any 
generous  liquor,  make  a  libation  to  him  of  a  cup  of  wine 
and  honey.  This  kind  of  vow  proved  acceptable  to  the 
gods,  and  they  conducted  the  auspices  to  a  fortunate  issue. 
43.  Matters  were  conducted  with  the  same  success  by 
the  other  consul  at  Cominium :  leading  up  his  forces  to 
the  walls  at  the  first  dawn,  he  invested  the  city  on  every 
side,  and  posted  strong  guards  opposite  to  the  gates  to 
prevent  any  sally  being  made.  Just  as  he  was  giving  the 
signal,  the  alarming  message  from  his  colleague  touching 
the  march  of  the  twenty  Samnite  cohorts  not  only  caused 
him  to  delay  the  assault,  but  obliged  him  to  call  off  a  part 
of  his  troops,  when  they  were  formed  and  ready  to  begin 
the  attack.  He  ordered  Decius  Brutus  Scseva,  a  lieuten- 
ant-general, with  the  first  legion,  ten  auxiliary  cohorts,  and 
the  cavalry,  to  go  and  oppose  the  said  detachment ;  and  in 
whatever  place  he  should  meet  the  foe,  there  to  stop  and 
detain  thera,  and  even  to  engage  in  battle,  should  opportu- 
nity offer  for  it;  at  all  events, not  to  suffer  those  troops  to 
approach  Cominium.  He  then  commanded  the  scaling- 
ladders  to  be  brought  up  to  the  walls  on  every  side  of  the 
city,  and,  under  a  fence  of  closed  shields,  advanced  to  the 
gates.  Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  the  gates  were  broken 
open,  and  the  assault  made  on  every  part  of  the  walls. 
Though  the  Samnites,  before  they  saw  the  assailants  on 
the  works,  had  possessed  courage  enough  to  oppose  their 
approaches  to  the  city,  yet  now,  when  the  action  was  no 
longer  carried  on  at  a  distance,  nor  with  missile  weapons, 
but  in  close  fight;  and  when  those  who  had  with  difficulty 
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gained  the  walls,  having  overcome  the  disadvantage  of 
ground,  which  they  principally  dreaded,  fought  with  ease 
on  equal  ground  against  an  enemy  inferior  in  strength, 
they  all  forsook  the  towers  and  walls,  and  being  driven  to 
the  Forum,  they  tried  tliere  for  a  short  time,  as  a  last  ef- 
fort, to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  fight ;  but  soon  throw- 
ing down  their  arms,  surrendered  to  the  consul,  to  the 
number  of  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  ;  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty  were  slain.  Such  was  the 
course  of  events  at  Cominium,  such  at  Aquilonia.  In  the 
middle  space  between  the  two  cities,  where  a  third  battle 
had  been  expected,  the  enemy  were  not  found ;  for,  when 
they  were  within  seven  miles  of  Cominium,  they  were  re- 
called by  their  countrymen,  and  had  no  part  in  either  bat- 
tle. At  night-fall,  when  they  were  now  within  sight  of 
their  camp,  and  also  of  Aquilonia,  shouts  from  both  places 
reaching  them  with  equal  force  induced  them  to  halt; 
then,  on  the  side  of  the  camp,  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  Romans,  the  wide-spreading  flames,  indicating  with 
more  certainty  the  disaster  [which  had  happened],  pre- 
vented their  proceeding  any  farther.  In  that  same  spot, 
stretched  on  the  ground  at  random  under  their  arms,  they 
passed  the  whole  night  in  great  inquietude,  at  one  time 
wishing  for,  at  another  dreading  the  light.  At  the  first 
dawn,  while  they  were  still  undetermined  to  what  quarter 
they  should  direct  their  march,  they  were  obliged  to  be- 
take themselves  hastily  to  flight,  being  descried  by  the 
«avalry ;  who  having  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Samnites,  that 
left  the  town  in  the  night,  saw  the  multitude  unprotected 
either  by  a  rampart  or  advanced  guard.  This  party  had 
likewise  been  perceived  from  the  walls  of  Aquilonia,  and 
the  legionary  cohorts  now  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The 
foot  were  unable  to  overtake  them,  but  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  of  their  rear  guard  were  cut  off  by  the  cavalry. 
In  their  consternation,  they  left  behind  them  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  and  eighteen  military  standards :  they 
reached  Bovianum  with  the  rest  of  their  party  in  safety, 
as  far  as  could  be  expected  after  so  disorderly  a  rout. 

44.  The  joy  of  both  Roman  armies  was  enhanced  by 
the  success  achieved  on  the  other  side.  Each  consul,  with 
the  approbation  of  his  colleague,  gave  to  his  soldiers  the 
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plunder  of  the  town  which  he  had  taken,  and,  when  the 
houses  were  cleared,  set  them  on  fire.  Thus,  on  the  same 
day,  Aquilonia  and  Cominium  were  both  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  consuls  then  united  their  camps,  where  mutual  con- 
gratulations took  place  between  them  and  between  their 
soldiers.  Here,  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies,  CarvUius 
bestowed  on  his  men  commendations  and  presents  accord- 
ing to  the  desert  of  each ;  and  Papirius  likewise,  whose 
troops  had  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of  actions,  in  the 
field,  in  the  assault  of  the  camp,  and  in  that  of  the  city, 
presented  Spurius  Nautius,  Spurius  Papirius,  his  nephew, 
four  centurions,  and  a  company  of  the  'spearmen,  witli 
bracelets  and  crowns  of  gold  : — to  Nautius,  on  account  of 
his  behavior  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  when  he  had 
terrified  the  enemy  with  the  appearance  as  of  a  numerous 
army ;  to  young  Papirius,  on  account  of  his  zealous  exer- 
tions with  the  cavalry,  both  in  the  battle  and  in  harass- 
ing the  Samnites  in  their  flight  by  night,  when  they  with- 
drew privately  from  Aquilonia ;  and  to  the  centurions  and 
company  of  soldiers,  because  they  were  the  first  who  gain- 
ed possession  of  the  gate  and  wall  of  that  town.  All  the 
horsemen  he  presented  with  gorgets, and  bracelets  of  silver, 
on  account  of  their  distinguished  conduct  on  many  occa- 
sions. As  the  time  was  now  come  for  withdrawing  the 
army  out  of  Samnium,  the  expediencj'  was  considered  as 
to  whether  they  should  withdraw  both  or  at  least  one.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  lower  the  strength  of  the  Samnites 
was  reduced,  the  greater  perseverance  and  vigor  ought  to 
be  used  in  prosecuting  the  war,  so  that  Samnium  might  be 
given  up  to  the  succeeding  consuls  perfectly  subjected. 
As  there  was  now  no  army  of  the  enemy  which  could  be 
supposed  capable  of  disputing  the  field,  there  remained 
one  mode  of  operations,  the  besieging  of  the  cities;  by  the 
destruction  of  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  enrich  their 
soldiers  with  the  spoil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  utterly  to 
destroy  the  enemy,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting, 
their  all  being  at  stake.  The  consuls,  therefore,  after  dis- 
patching letters  to  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  con- 
taining accounts  of  the  services  which  they  had  performed, 
led  away  their  legions  to  different  quarters ;  Papirius  gc 
ing  to  attack  Ssepinum,  Carvilius  to  Volana. 
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_  45.  The  letters  of  the  consuls  were  heard  with  extraor- 
dinary exultation,  both  in  the  Senate-house  and  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people ;  and,  in  a  thanksgiving  of  four  days' 
continuance,  the  public  rejoicings  were  celebrated  with 
zeal  by  individuals.  These  suecessea  were  not  only  impor- 
tant in  themselves  to  the  Roman  people,  but  peculiarly 
seasonable ;  for  it  happened  that  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  the  Etrurians  were  again  in  arms. 
The  reflection  naturally  occurred  to  people's  minds,  how  it 
would  have  been  possible,  in  case  any  misfortune  had  hap- 
pened in  Samnium,  to  have  withstood  the  power  of  Etru^ 
lia ;  which,  being  encouraged  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Samnites,  and  seeing  both  the  consuls,  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  Romans,  employed  against  them,  had  made  use  oi 
that  juncture,  in  which  the  Romans  had  so  much  business 
on  their  hands,  for  reviving  hostilities.  Ambassadors 
from  the  allies,  being  introduced  to  the  Senate  by  the  pra3- 
tor,  Marcus  Atilius,  complained  that  their  countries  were 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  neighboring  Etrurians 
because  they  had  refused  to  revolt  from  the  Romans ;  and 
they  besought  the  conscript  fathers  to  protect  them  from 
the  violence  and  injustice  of  their  common  enemy.  The 
ambassadors  were  answei-ed  that  "the  Senate  would  take 
care  that  the  allies  should  not  repent  their  fidelity ;"  that 
the  "  Etrurians  should  shortly  be  in  the  same  situation 
with  the  Samnites."  Notwithstanding  which, the  business 
respecting  Etruria  would  have  been  prosecuted  with  less 
vigor,  had  not  information  been  received  that  the  Falis- 
cians  likewise,  who  had  for  many  years  lived  in  friendship 
with  Rome,  had  united  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Etru- 
rians. The  consideration  of  the  near  vicinity  of  that  na- 
tion quickened  the  attention  of  the  Senate ;  insomuch  that 
they  passed  a  decree  that  heralds  should  be  sent  to  de- 
mand satisfaction :  which  being  refused,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Fallscians  by  direction  of  the  Senate,  and  or- 
der of  the  people ;  and  the  consuls  were  desired  to  deter- 
mine by  lots  which  of  them  should  lead  an  army  from  Sam- 
nium into  Etruria.  Carvilius  had,  in  the  mean  time,  talcen 
from  the  Samnites  Volana,  Palumbinum,  and  Herculane- 
am;  Volana,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days;  Palumbinum, 
the  same  day  on  which  he  approached  the  walls.     At  Her- 
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culaneum,  it  is  true,  the  consul  had  two  regular  engage- 
ments without  any  decisive  advantage  on  either  side,  and 
with  greater  loss  on  his  side  than  on  that  of  the  enemy; 
but  afterwards,  encamping  on  the  spot,  he  shut  them  up 
within  their  works.  ■  The  town  was  besieged  and  taken. 
In  these  three  towns  were  taken  or  slain  ten  thousand 
men,  of  whom  the  prisoners  composed  somewhat  the  great- 
er part.  •  On  the  consuls  casting  lots  for  the  provinces, 
Etruria  fell  to  Carvilius,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
soldiers,  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  intensity  of  the  cold 
in  Samnium.  Papirius  was  opposed  at  Ssepinum  with  a 
more  powerful  force  :  he  had  to  fight  often  in  pitched  bat- 
tles, often  on  a  march,  and  often  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  against  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy;  and  could  nei- 
ther besiege,  nor  engage  them  on  equal  terms ;  for  the  Sam- 
nites  not  only  protected  themselves  by  walls,  but  likewise 
protected  their  walls  with  numbers  of  men  and  arms.  At 
length,  after  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  he  forced  them  to 
submit  to  a  regular  siege.  This  he  carried  on  with  vigor, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  means  of  his 
works,  and  by  storm.  The  rage  of  the  soldiers  on  this  oc- 
casion caused  the  greatest  slaughter  in  the  taking  of  the 
town ;  seven  thousand  four  hundred  fell  by  the  sword ; 
the  number  of  the  prisoners  did  not  amount  to  three  thou- 
sand. The  spoil,  of  which  the  quantity  was  very  great, 
the  whole  substance  of  the  Samnites  being  collected  in  a 
few  cities,  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers. 

46.  The  snow  had  now  entirely  covered  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  they  could  no  longer  dispense  with  the  shelter 
of  houses :  the  consul  therefore  led  home  his  troops  from 
Samnium.  While  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  a  triumph 
was  decreed  him  with  universal  consent ;  and  accordingly 
he  triumphed  while  in  office,  and  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dor, considering  the  circumstances  of  those  times.  The 
cavalry  and  infantry  marched  in  the  procession,  adorned 
with  presents.  Great  numbers  of  civic,  vallar,  and  mural 
crowns  were  seen.'  The  spoils  of  the  Samnites  were  in- 
spected with  much  curiosity,  and  compared,  in  respect  of 
magnificence  and  beauty,  with  those  taken  by  his  father, 

'  Theee  marks  of  honor  were  bestowed  for  having  saved  the  livjs  of 
citizens,  or  for  having  been  the  first  to  mount  walls  or  ramparts. 
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which  were  well  known,  from  being  frequently  exhibited 
as  ornaments  of  the  pubUc  places.  Several  prisoners  of 
distinction,  renowned  for  their  own  exploits  and  those  of 
their  ancestors,  were  led  in  the  cavalcade.  There  were 
carried  in  the  train  two  millions  and  thirty-three  thousand 
asses  in  weight.'  This  money  was  said  to  be  produced  by 
the  sale  of  the  prisoners.  Of  silver,  taken  in  the  cities,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  All  the  silver 
and  brass  were  lodged  in  the  treasury,  no  share  of  this 
part  of  the  spoil  being  giyen  to  the  soldiei'S.  The  ill-hu- 
mor in  the  commons  was  further  exasperated,  because  the 
tax  for  the  payment  of  the  army  was  collected  by  contri- 
bution ;  whereas,  said  they,  if  the  vain  parade  of  conveying 
the  produce  of  the  spoil  to  the  treasury  had  been  disre- 
garded, donations  might  have  been  made  to  the  soldiers 
out  of  the  spoil,  and  the  pay  of  the  army  also  supplied  out 
of  that  fund.  The  Temple  of  Quirinus,  vowed  by  his  far 
ther  when  dictator  (for  that  he  himself  had  vowed  it  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  I  do  not  find  in  any  ancient  writer,  nor  in- 
deed could  he  in  so  short  a  time  have  finished  the  build- 
ing of  it),  the  son,  in  the  office  of  consul,  dedicated  and 
adoi-ned  with  military  spoils.  And  of  these,  so  great  was 
the  abundance,  that'  not  only  that  temple  and  the  Forum 
were  decorated  with  them,  but  some  were  also  distrib- 
uted among  the  allies  aud  colonies  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  serve  as  ornaments  to  their  temples  and  public  places. 
Immediately  after  his  triumph,  he  led  his  army  into  win- 
ter-quarters in  the  territory  of  Vescia,  because  that  country 
was  harassed  by  the  Samnites.  Meanwhile,  in  Etruria, 
the  consul  Carvilius  having  set  about  laying  siege  to  Tro- 
ilium,  suffered  four  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  richest  in- 
habitants to  depart;  they  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
permission  to  leave  the  place :  the  town,  with  the  remain- 
ing naultitude,  he  took  by  storm.  He  afterwards  reduced 
by  force  five  forts  strongly  situated,  wherein  were  slain 
two  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  not  quite 
two  thousand  made  prisoners.  To  the  FaUscians,  who 
sued  for  peace,  he  granted  a  truce  for  a  year,  on  condition 
of  their  furnishing  a  hundred  thousand  asses  in  weight,' 
dnd  that  year's  pay  for  his  army.  This  business  completed, 
»  ^4940  135.  6d.  '  i322  18s.  id. 
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he  returned  home  to  a  triumph,  which,  though  it  was  less 
illustrious  than  th*t  of  his  colleague,  in  respect  of  his  share 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  was  yet  raised  to  an  equali- 
ty with  it  by  his  having  put  a  termination  to  the  war  in 
Etruria.  He  carried  into  the  treasury  three  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  asses  in  weight.'  Out  of  the  remainder 
of  the  money  accruing  to  the  public  from  the  spoils,  he 
contracted  for  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Fors  Fortuna, 
near  to  that  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  by  King  Ser- 
vius  TuUius,  and  gave  to  the  spldiers,  out  of  the  spoil,  one 
hundred  and  two  asses''  each,  and  double  that  sum  to  the 
centurions  and  horsemen,  who  received  this  donative  the 
more  gratefully,  on  account  of  the  parsimony  of  his  col- 
league. 

47.  The  favor  of  the  consul  saved  from  a  trial,  before 
the  people,  Postumius,  who,  on  a  prosecution  being  com- 
menced against  him  by  Marcus  Scantius,  j)lebeian  tribune, 
evaded,  as  was  said,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  by  pro- 
curing the  commission  of  lieutenant-general,  so  the  indict- 
ment against  him  could  only  be  held  out  as  a  threat,  and 
not  put  in  force.  The  year  having  now  elapsed,  new 
plebeian  tribunes  had  come  into  office;  and  for  these, 
in  consequence  of  some  irregularity  in  their  appointments, 
others  had  been,  within  five  days  after,  substituted  in  their 
room.  The  lustrum  was  closed  this  year  by  the  censors 
Publius  Cornelius  Arvina  and  Caius  Marcius  Rutilus. 
The  number  of  citizens  rated  was  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two.  These 
were  the  twenty-sixth  pair  of  censors  since  the  first  insti- 
tution of  that  office,  and  this  the  nineteenth  lustrum.  In 
this  year,  persons  who  had  been  presented  with  crowns, 
in  consideration  of  meritorious  behavior  in  war,  first  be- 
gan to  wear  them  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Roman  games. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  palms  were  conferred  on  the  vic- 
tors according  to  a  custom  introduced  from  Greece.  In 
the  same  year  tlie  paving  of  the  road  from  the  Temple 
of  Mars  to  Bovillas  was  completed  by  the  curule  aediles,] 
who  exhibited  those  games,  out  of  fines  levied  on  the 
farmers  of  the  pastures.  Lucius  Papirius  presided  at  the 
consular  election,  and  returned  consuls  Quintus  Fabius 
'  £1259  7s.  6d.  •'  6s.  Id. 
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Gurges,  son  of  Maximus,  and  Decius  Junius  Brutus  Scae- 
va.  Papirius  himself  was  made  prjetor.  This  year,  pros- 
perous in  many  particulars,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  at 
ford  consolation  for  one  calamity,  a  pestilence,  which  af- 
flicted both  the  city  and  country :  the  mortality  was  pro- 
digious. To  discover  what  end,  or  what  remedy,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  gods  for  that  calamity,  the  books  were  con- 
sulted :  in  the  books  it  was  found  that  ^sculapius  must 
be  brought  to  Rome  from  Epidaurus.  Nor  were  any 
steps  taken  that  year  in  that  matter,  because  the  consuls 
were  fully  occupied  in  the  war,  except  that  a  supplication 
was  performed  to  ^sculapius  for  one  day. 


[Here  ten  books  of  the  original  are  lost,  making  a  chasm  of  seventy-five 
years.  The  translator's  object  being  to  publish  the  work  of  Livy  only, 
he  has  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
either  by  a  compilation  of  his  own,  or  by  transcribing  or  translating 
those  of  others.  The  reader,  however,  who  may  be  desirous  of  know- 
ing the  events  which  took  place  dm-ing  this  interval,  will  find  as  com- 
plete a  detail  of  them  as  can  now  be  given,  in  Hooke's  or  RoUin's  Ro- 
man History. 

The  contents  of  the  lost  books  have  been  preserved,  and  are  as  follows  :] 

Book  XI. — [y.e.  460,  b.c.  292. J  Fabius  Gurges,  consul, 
having  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with  the  Samnites, 
the  Senate  deliberate  about  dismissing  hira  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  array;  are  prevailed  upon  not  to  inflict  that 
disgrace  upon  him,  principally  by  the  entreaties  of  his  fa- 
ther, Fabius  Maximus,  and  by  his  promising  to  join  the 
army,  and  serve,  in  quality  of  lieutenant-general,  under  his 
son  :  which  promise  he  performs,  and  the  consul,  aided  by 
his  counsel  and  co-operation,  obtains  a  victory  over  the 
Samnites,  and  a  triumph  in  consequence.  C.  Pontius,  the 
general  of  the  Samnites,  led  in  triumph  before  the  victor's 
carriage,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  A  plague  at  Rome. 
[t.e.  461,  B.C.  291.]  Ambassadors  sent  to  Epidaurus,  to 
biing  from  thence  to  Rome  the  statue  of  ^sculapius :  a 
seroent  of  itself  goes  on  board  their  ship ;  supposing  it  to 
be  the  abode  of  the  deity,  they  bring  it  with  them  ;  and, 
upon  its  quitting  their  vessel  and  swimming  to  the  island 
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in  the  Tiber,  they  consecrate  there  a  temple  to  -iEsculapi- 
us.  L.  Postumius,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  condemned  for 
employing  the  soldiers  under  his  command  in  working 
upon  his  farm.  [t.e.  462,  B.C.  290.]  Curius  Dentatus, 
consul,  having  subdued  the  Samnites  and  the  rebellious  Sa- 
bines,  triumphs  twice  during  his  year  of  office,  [t.e.  463, 
B.C.  289.]  The  colonies  of  Oastrum,  Sena,  and  Adria  estab- 
lished. Three  judges  of  capital  crimes  now  first  appoint- 
ed. A  census  and  lustrum:  the  number  of  citizens  found 
to  be  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand.  After  a 
long-continued  sedition,  on  account  of  debts,  the  commons 
secede  to  the  Janiculum :  [y.r.  466.  b.c.  286]  are  brought 
back  by  Hortensius,  dictator,  who  dies  in  office.  Success- 
ful operations  against  the  Volsinians  and  Lucanians  [y.r. 
468,  i;.c.  284],  against  whom  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
send  succor  to  the  Thuringians. 

Book  XII.— [t.e.  469,  b.c.  283.]  The  Senonian  Gauls 
having  slain  the  Roman  ambassadors,  war  is  declared 
against  them :  they  cut  ofE  L.  Caecilius,  prsetor,  with  the 
legions  under  his  command,  [y.e.  470,  b.c  282.]  The  Ro- 
man ileet  plundered  by  the  Tarentines,  and  the  command- 
er slain :  ambassadors,  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage, 
are  ill-treated  and  sent  back ;  whereupon  war  is  declared 
against  them.  The  Samnites  revolt;  against  whom,  to- 
gether with  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Etruscans,  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  battles  are  fought  by  different  generals. 
[y.e.  471,  B.C.  281.]  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  comes  into 
Italy  to  succor  the  Tarentines.  A  Campanian  legion  sent, 
under  the  command  of  Decius  Jubellius,  to  garrison  Rhe- 
gium,  murder  the  inhabitants,  and  seize  the  city. 

Book  XIII. — [y.e.  472,  b.c  280.]  Valerius  Lsevinus, 
consul,  engages  with  Pyrrhus,  and  is  beaten,  his  soldiers 
being  terrified  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  elephants. 
After  the  bati.le,  Pyrrhus,  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  were  slain,  remarks  that  they  all  of  them  lay 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  their  enemy.  He  pro- 
ceeds towards  Rome,  i-avaging  the  country  as  he  goes 
along.  C.  F.abricius  is  sent  by  the  Senate  to  treat  for  the 
redemption  of  the  prisoners :  the  king  in  vain  attempts  tc« 
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bribe  him  to  desert  his  country.  The  prisoners  restored 
without  ransom.  Cineas,  ambassador  from  Pyrrhus  to  the 
Senate,  demands,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  that  the  king  be 
admitted  into  the  city  of  Rome :  the  consideration  of  which 
being  deferred  to  a  fuller  meeting,  Appius  Claudius,  who, 
on  account  of  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  had  not,  for  a  long 
time,  attended  in  the  Senate,  comes  there  ;  moves,  and  car- 
-•ies  his  motion,  that  the  demand  of  the  king  be  refused. 
Cneius  Domitius,  the  first  plebeian  censor,  holds  a  lustrum; 
the  number  of  the  citizens  found  to  be  two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  A 
second  but  undecided  battle  with  Pyrrhus.  [t.e.  473,  b.c. 
279.]  The  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians  renewed  a  fourth 
1;ime.  An  offer  made  to  Fabricius,  the  consul,  by  a  traitor, 
to  poison  Pyrrhus  [y.e.  474,  B.C.  278],  he  sends  him  to  the 
king,  and  discovers  to  him  the  treasonable  offer.  Success- 
ful operations  against  the  Etruscans,  Lucanians,  Bruttians, 
and  Saranites. 

Book  XIV. — Pyrrhus  crosses  over  into  Sicily,  [t.e. 
475,  B.C.  277.]  Many  prodigies,  among  which,  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  is  struck  by  lightning,  and 
thrown  down.  [y.e.  476,  B.C.  276.]  The  head  of  it  after- 
wards found  by  the  priests.  Curius  Dentatus,  holding  a 
levy,  puts  up  to  sale  the  goods  of  a  person  who  refuses  to 
answer  to  his  name  when  called  upon.  [t.e.  477,  B.C. 
275.]  Pyrrhus,  after  his  return  frpm  Sicily,  is  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  quit  Italy.  The  censors  hold  a  lustrum, 
and  find  the  number  of  the  citizens  to  be  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
[y.e.  479,  B.C.  273.]  A  treaty  of  alliance  formed  with 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  Sextilia,  a  vestal,  found  guilty  of 
incest,  a;nd  buried  alive.  Two  colonies  sent  forth  to  Posi- 
donium  and  Cossa.  [t.e.  480,  b.c.  272.]  A  Carthaginian 
fleet  sails,  in  aid  of  the  Tarentines,  by  which  act  the  treaty 
is  violated.  Successful  operations  against  the  Lucanians, 
Samnites,  and  Bruttians.     Death  of  King  Pyrrhus. 

Book  XV. — The  Tarentines  overcome  ;  peace  and  free- 
dom granted  to  them.  [t.e.  481,  B.C.  271.]  The  Cam- 
panian  legion,  which  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of  Rhe- 
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gium,  besieged  there ;  lay  down  their  arms,  and  are  pun- 
ished with  death.  Some  young  men,  who  had  ill-treated 
the  ambassadors  from  the  Apollonians  to  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  are  delivered  up  to  them.  Peace  granted  to  the 
Picentians.  [y.e.  484,  B.C.  268.]  Two  colonies  establish- 
ed ;  one  at  Ariminum,  in  Piceniun,  another  at  Beneventum, 
in  Samnium.  Silver  coin  now,  for  the  first  time,  used  by 
the  Roman  people,  [y.e.  485,  B.C.  267.]  The  Umbrians 
and  Sallentines  subdued.  The  number  of  qusestors  in- 
creased to  eight. 

Book  XVI. — [y.e.  488,  b.c.  264.]  Origin  and  progress 
of  the  Carthaginian  state.  After  much  debate,  the  Senati 
resolves  to  succor  the  Mammertines  against  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  against  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  Roman  cavaln 
then,  for  the  lirst  time,  cross  the  sea,  and  engage  success- 
fully in  battle  with  Hiero,  who  solicits  and  obtains  peace. 
[y.k.  489,  B.C.  263.]  A  lustrum:  the  number  of  the  citi- 
zens amounts  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  D.  Junius  Brutus  exhibits 
the  first  show  of  gladiators,  in  honor  of  his  deceased  fa- 
ther, [y.e.  490,  B.C.  262.]  The  .^sernian  colony  estab- 
lished. Successful  operations  against  the  Carthaginians 
and  Vulsinians.     [y.e.  491,  b.c.  261.] 

Book  XVII. — [y.e.  492,  b.c.  260.]  Cneijis  Cornelius, 
consul,  surrounded  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and,  being 
drawn  into  a  conference  by  a  stratagem,  is  taken,  [y.e. 
493,  B.C.  259.]  C.  Duilius,  consul,  engages  with  and  van- 
quishes the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  is  the  first  commander  to 
whom  a  triumph  was  decreed  for  a  naval  victory ;  in  hon- 
or of  which,  he  is  allowed,  when  returning  to  his  habita- 
tion at  night,  to  be  attended  with  torches  and  music.  L. 
Cornelius,  consul,  fights  and  subdues  the  Sardinians  and 
Corsicans,  together  with  Hanno,  the  Carthaginiaik  general, 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  [y.e.  494,  B.C.  258.]  Atilius 
Calatinus,  consul,  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, is  rescued  by  the  skill  and  valor  of  M.  Calpurnius, 
a  military  tribune,  who  making  a  sudden  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  with  a  body  of  only  three  hundred  men,  turns 
their  whole  force  against  himself,     [y.e.  495,  b.c.  257.] 
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Hannibal,  the  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  -which 
was  beaten,  is  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers. 

r 

Book  XVIII.— [y.e.  496,  e.g.  256,]  Atilius  Regulus, 
consiil,  having  overcome  the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-iight, 
pas^s  over  into  Africa;  kills  a  serpent  of  prodigious  mag- 
iiitiide,  with  great  loss  of  his  own  men.  [y.k.  497,  b.c. 
255.]  The  Senate,  on  account  of  his  successful  conduct 
of  the  war,  not  appointing  hiin  a  successor,  he  writes  to 
them,  complaining;  and,  among  other  reasons  for  desiring 
to  be  recalled,  alleges  that  his  little  farm,  being  all  his  sub- 
.^Istence,  was  going  to  ruin,  owing'  to  the  mismanagement 
■^Sf  hived  stewards,  [t.r.  498,  B.C.  254.]  A  memorable 
-instance  of  the  instability  of  fortune  exhibited  in  the  per- 
yson  of  Regulus,  who  is  overcome  in  battle,  and  taken  pris- 
■  oner  by  Xantliippns,  a  Lacedsemonian  general,  [t.e.  499, 
B.C.  253.]  The  Roman  fleet  shipwrecked  ;  which  disas- 
ter entirely  reverses  the  good-fortune  which  had  hitherto 
attended  their  affairs.  Titus  Corucanius,  the  first  high- 
priest  chosen  from  among  the  commons,  [y.e.  500,  b.c. 
252.]  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  and  M.  Valerius  Maximus, 
censors,  examine  into  the  stale  of  the  Senate,  and  expel 
thirteen  of  the  members  of  that  body.  [y.e.  501,  b.c. 
251.]  They  hold  a  lustrum,  and  find  the  number  of  citi- 
zens to  be  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  [y.e.  502,  B.C.  250.]  Regulus, 
being  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Rome  to  treat  for 
peace  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  binds  himself  by  oath 
to  return  if  these  objects  be  not  attained ;  dissuades  the 
Senate  from  agreeing  to  the  propositions ;  and  then,  in 
observance  of  his  oath,  returning  to  Carthage,  is  put  to 
death  by  torture. 

Book  XIX.— [y.e.  602,  b.c.  250.J  C.  Csecilius  Metel- 
lus,  having  been  successful  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Carthaginians,  triumphs  with  more  splendor  than  had 
ever  yet  been  seen ;  thirteen  generals  of  the  enemy,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  being  exhibited  in  the 
procession,  [y.e.  503,  b.c.  249.]  Claudius  Pulcher,  con- 
sul, obstinately  persisting,  notwithstanding  the  omens 
were  inauspicious,  engages  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  is  beat- 
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en ;  drowns  the  sacred  chickens  which  would  not  feed , 
recalled  by  the  Senate,  and  ordered  to  nominate  a  dicta- 
tor ;  he  appoints  Claudius  Glicia,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  who,  notwithstanding  his  being  ordered  to  abdi- 
cate the  office,  yet  attends  the  celebration  of  the  public 
games  in  his  dictator's  robe.  [y.e.  504,  B.C.  248.]  Atili- 
us  Calatinus,  the  first  dictator  who  marches  with  an 
array  out  of  Italy.  An  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the 
Carthaginians.  Two  colonies  established  at  Fregense  and 
Brundusium,  in  the  Sallentine  territories,  [y.e.  505,  B.C. 
247.]  A  lustrum ;  the  citizens  numbered  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  [y.e.  506,  B.C.  246.]  Claudia,  the  sister  of  Claudi- 
us, who  had  fought  unsuccessfuiiy,  in  contempt  of  the  au- 
spices, being  pressed  by  the  crowd,  as  she  was  returning 
from  the  game,  cries  out,  I  loish  my  hrother  were  alive, 
and  had  again  the  command  of  the  fleet;  for  which  of- 
fense she  is  tried  and  fined,  [y.r.  507,  b.c.  245.]  Two 
prsetors  now  first  created.  Aulus  Postumius,  consul,  be- 
ing priest  of  Mars,  forcibly  detained  in  the  city  by  Csecili- 
us  Metellus,  the  high-priest,  and  not  suffered  to  go  forth 
to  war,  being  obliged  by  law  to  attend  to  the  sacred  duties 
of  his  oflice.  [y.e.  508,  B.C.  244.]  After  several  success- 
ful engagements  with  the  Carthaginians,  Caius  Lutatius, 
consul,  puts  an  end  to  the  war  [y.e.  509,  n.c.  243]  by 
gaining  a  complete  victory  over  their  fleet  at  the  island  of 
JEigaXe.  The  Cai'thaginians  sue  for  peace,  which  is  grant- 
ed to  them.  [y.e.  510,  B.C.  242.]  The  Temple  of  Vesta 
being  on  fire,  the  high-priest,  CaBcilius  Metellus,  saves  the 
sacred  utensils  from  the  flames,  [y.k.  511,  B.C.  241.] 
Two  new  trjbes  added,  the  Veline  and  Quirine.  The  Fa- 
lisci  rebel ;  are  subdued  in  six  days. 

Book  XX. — A  colony  settled  at  Spoletum.  [y.e.  512, 
B.C.  240.]  An  army  sent  against  the  Ligurians ;  being  the 
first  war  with  that  state.  The  Sardinians  and  Corsicans 
rebel,  and  are  subdued,  [y.e.  514,  B.C.  2.38.]  Tuccia,  a 
vestal,  found  guilty  of  incest.  War  declared  against  the 
Illyrians,  who  had  slain  an  ambassador ;  they  are  subdued 
and  brought  to  submission,  [y.e.  515,  b.c.  237.]  The 
number  of  praetors  increased  to  four.     The  Transalpine 
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Gauls  make  an  irruption  into  Italy;  are  conquered  and 
put  to  the  sword,  [y.e.  516,  n.c.  236.]  The  Roman  army, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Latins,  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men.  [y.e.  517, 
B.C.  235.]  The  Roman  army  for  the  first  time  crosses  the 
Po ;  fights  with  and  subdues  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  [y.r. 
530,  B.C.  222.]  Claudius  Marcellus,  consul,  having  slain 
Viridomarus,  the  general  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  carries 
ofE  the  spolia  opima.  [y.e.  531,  b.c.  221.]  The  Istrians 
subdued;  also  the  lUyrians,  who  had  rebelled,  [y.e.  532, 
B.C.  220.]  The  censors  hold  a  lustrum,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  is  found  to  be  two  hundred  and  seveiity 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  sons  of  freed 
men  formed  into  four  tribes — the  Esquiline,  Palatine,  Su- 
burran,  and  CoUine.  [y.e.  533,  b.c.  219.]  Caius  Flamini- 
us,  censor,  constructs  the  Flaminian  road,  and  builds  the 
Flaminian  circus. 
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